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FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, COLORADO 


MONDAY, MAY 9, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON [IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the committee 
room, New House Office Building, Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. AsPInaLL. The committee will be in session this morning for 
the consideration of H. R. 412, by our colleague, Congressman (¢ ‘heno- 
weth, of the Third Congressional District of Colorado, to authorize 
the construction, oper ation, and maintenance by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado. 

This legislation would authorize the multipurpose Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project for furnishing supplemental irrigation water and 
municipal water, controlling floods on the Arkansas River, supplying 
electric energy and other incidental purposes. With respect to sup- 
plemental irrigation water, about 183,000 acre-feet would be made 
available for 322,000 acres through transmountain diversion of about 
69,000 acre-feet, conservation of flood flows, reregulation of winter 
flows and reuse of return flows. With respect to municipal water 
supply, 17,500 acre-feet would be made available to meet the rapidly 
expanding needs of Colorado Springs and several additional Arkan- 
sas Valley towns. With respect to flood control, a large part of the 
flood damages, which under present conditions occur between Pueblo 
and the existing John Martin Reservoir, would be prevented. With 
respect to electric power, about one-half billion kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy would be produced annually from the hydroelectric 
power facilities included in the plan. In addition to the above, the 
development would also provide sediment control, stream pollution 
abatement and preservation and propagation of fish and wildlife of 
the area. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project has been under study by the 
Department of the Interior for many years. The Department com- 
pleted its planning report in 1951 and ‘submitted this report to the Con- 
gress in June 1953, after it had been reviewed by all the affected States. 
The Department’s report, including findings and recommendations, 
is printed as House Document 187, 83d Congress. The Department 
and the administration recommend that the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project be constructed. Legislation to authorize the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project was reported by this committee in the 83d Congress 
but failed to pass the House. Similar legislation passed the Senate in 
the 83d Congress. 
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There are hearings of the Senate committee for the 83d Congress 
and the 84th Congress and hearings of the House committee in the 
83d Congress available for the members of this committee to study 
while we are considering this legislation. It is the hope of the Chair 
that the hearings at this time will not go into needless repetition of 
that testimony which is to be found in the record of the hearings as 
referred to. However, whatever the Bureau and the proponents and 
opponents wish to place before the committee will most certainly be 
received. 

It is the program of the Chair that today, that is until this noon, will 
be given to the administration departmental spokesmen, and there will 
be no meeting this afternoon; that when we convene Wednesday the 
proponents will take the witness stand and present their testimony— 
it isthe hope that we may be permitted to meet Wednesday afternoon— 
and that Thursday the opponents will take the stand and present their 
testimony. 

At this time, unless there is an objection the departmental report, 
signed by the Assistant Secretary of the Interior Fred G. Aandahl, 
under date of April 4, 1955, will be made a part of the record. Also 
the bill itself will be printed at this place in the hearing unless there 
is an objection. 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(H. R. 412 and the departmental report follow :) 


[H. R. 412, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of supplying water for 
irrigation, municipal, domestic, and industrial uses, generating and transmitting 
hydroelectric power and energy, controlling floods. providing for the preservation 
and propagation of fish and wildlife, and preserving and improving recreational 
opportunities, and for other useful and beneficial purposes, the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting pursuant to the Federal reclamation laws, Act of June 17, 1902 
(32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, as far as 
those laws are not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, and subject to the 
apportionments of the use of water fixed in the Colorado River Compact and 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact and to the terms of the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act, and to the terms of the United States-Mexico Water Treaty of 
1944 (Treaty Series 994), is hereby authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, in substantial accordance with 
the engineering plans therefor set forth in Senate Document Numbered 106, 
Eighty-second Congress, second session, but with such modifications of, omis- 
sions from, or additions to the works therein described as the Secretary may, 
from time to time, find necessary or proper for accomplishing the objectives of 
the project. 

Sec. 2. (a) Contracts to repay that portion of the cost of the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project which is allocated to irrigation and assigned to be repaid by irri- 
gation water users (exclusive of such portion of said cost as may be derived from 
temporary water supply contracts or from other sources) shall be entered into 
pursuant to subsection (d), section 9, of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187), and may provide that the general repayment obligation shall be 
spread in annual installments, which may be varied as to any required annual 
payment in the light of economic factors affecting the ability of the contracting 
organization to pay and of water supply and water requirement conditions, but 
in nvmber and amounts satisfactory to the Secretary, over a_ period of 
not more than seventy years, which period shall be inclusive of any permissible 
development period, for any project contract unit or for any irrigation block, if 
the project contract unit be divided into two or more irrigation blocks. 
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(b) Notwithstanding any provision of law to the contrary, net revenues derived 
from the sale of commercial power and from the furnishing of water for mu- 
nicipal, domestic, and industrial use shall first be applied to the amortization, 
with interest, of those portions of the actual cost of construction of the project 
which are allocated, respectively, to commercial power and to municipal, domes- 
tic, and industrial water supply and shall thereafter be applied to amortization 
of that portion of said actual cost which is allocated to irrigation but which is 
beyond the ability of the irrigation water users to return during the period here- 
inbefore specified. The interest rate on the unamortized balance of the commer- 
cial power and the municipal, domestic, and industrial water supply allocations 
shall be equal to the average rate (which rate shall be certified by the Secretary 
of the Treasury) paid by the United States on its long-term loans outstanding 
on the date of this Act. 

(c) No part of the specific municipal water-supply systems described in Sen- 
ate Document Numbered 106, Eighty-second Congress, shall be constructed by 
the Secretary in the absence of evidence satisfactory to him that it would be 
infeasible for the communities involved to construct such works themselves, 
singly or jointly. In the event it is determined that such facilities are to be 
constructed by the Secretary, a contract providing, among other things, for pay- 
ment of the actual cost thereof with interest and repayment period as herein- 
before provided, and as rapidly as is consistent with the contracting parties’ 
ability to pay, and for assumption by the contracting party or parties of the 
care, operation, maintenance, and replacement of the works shall be a condition 
precedent thereto. 

(d) No contract for a supplemental water supply for irrigation under this 
Act shall contain any restrictions respecting the right to receive such supply 
based upon ownership of irrigable lands, nor shall the excess land provisions of 
the Federal reclamation laws be applicable to lands served by the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project which now have an irrigation supply from sources other than 
a Federal reclamation project. 

Sec. 3. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project shall be operated under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with the operating principles set 
forth on pages 20-23 of Senate Document Numbered 106, Eighty-second Con- 
gress. The Secretary may appoint the two representatives of the United States 
to the Commission referred to in paragraph 17 of said principles and may adopt 
modification thereof upon the recommendation of the Commission: Provided, 
That such recommendations are made and adopted by said Commission in con- 
formity to the provisions of paragraph 17 of said operating principles. 

Sec. 4. Any and all benefits and rights of western Colorado water users in and 
to water stored in the Green Mountain Reservoir, Colorado-Big Thompson proj- 
ect, as described, set forth, and defined in Senate Document Numbered 80, Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress, first session, shall not be impaired, prejudiced, abrogated, 
nullified, or diminished in any manner whatever by reason of the authorization, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
authorized by this Act. 

Sec. 5. Any provision of law to the contrary notwithstanding, the project 
herein authorized shall be operated in such a manner that those in eastern ¢ « 
rado using project water imported from the Colorado River Basin for domestic 
purposes shall have preference over those claiming or using the water for any 
other purpose. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to plan, construct, operate, and maintain 
publie recreational facilities on lands withdrawn or acquired for the develop- 
ment of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, to conserve the scenery, the natural, 
historic, and archeologic objects, and the wildlife on said lands, and to provide 
for public use and enjoyment of the same and of the water areas created by these 
projects by such means as are consistent with the primary purposes of said 
project and to mitigate losses of and improve conditions for the propagation of 
fish and wildlife in connection with the development of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. The Secretary is authorized to acquire lands and to withdraw public 
lands from entry or other disposition under the public land laws for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of recreational facilities in connection 
with the said project, and to dispose of them to Federal, State, and local govern- 
mental agencies by lease, transfer, exchange, or conveyance, upon such terms 
and conditions as will best promote their development and operation in the 
public interest. The costs, including the operation and maintenance costs of all 
said undertakings, shall be nonreimbursable and nonreturnable under the recla- 
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mation laws, and funds appropriated for carrying out the authorization con- 
tained in section 1 of this Act shall, without prejudice to the availability of 
other appropriated moneys for the same purpose, also be available for carrying 
out the investigations and programs authorized in this section. 

Sec. 7. (a) The use of water diverted from the Colorado River to the Arkansas 
River Basin through works constructed under authority of this Act shall be 
subject to and controlled by the Colorado River Compact, the Upper Colorado 
River Basin Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, and the Mexican Water 
Treaty (Treaty Series 994), as hereinbefore provided, and shall be included 
within and shall in no way increase the total quantity of water to the use of 
which the State of Colorado is entitled and limited under said compact, statute, 
and treaty, and every contract entered into under this Act for the storage, 
use, and delivery of such water shall so recite. 

(b) All works constructed under authority of this Act, and all officers, 
employees, permittees, licensees, and contractees of the United States and of 
the State of Colorado acting pursuant thereto, and all users and appropriators 
of water of the Colorado River system diverted or delivered through the works 
constructed under authority of this Act and any enlargements or additions 
thereto shall observe and be subject to said compacts, statute, and treaty, as 
hereinbefore provided, in the diversion, delivery, and use of water of the 
Colorado system and such condition and covenant shall attach as a matter of 
law whether or not set out or referred to in the instrument evidencing such 
permit, license, or contract and shall be deemed to be for the benefit of and 
be available to the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming and the users of water therein or thereunder by way of suit, 
defense, or otherwise in any litigation respecting the waters of the Colorado 
River system. 

(c) None of the waters of the Colorado River system shall be exported from 
the natural basin of that system by means of works constructed under authority 
of this Act, or extensions and enlargements of such works, to the Arkansas River 
Basin for consumptive use outside of the State of Colorado, and no such waters 
shall be made available for consumptive use in any State not a party to the 
Colorado River Compact by exchange or substitution, or, as far as the same is 
controllable through the operation of works herein or hereafter authorized, by 
use of return flow. 

(d) No right or claim of right to the use of the waters of the Colorado River 
system shall be aided or prejudiced by this Act, and the Congress does not, by 
its enactment, construe or interpret any provision of the Colorado River Compact, 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, or 
the Mexican Water Treaty or subject the United States to, or approve or dis- 
approve any interpretaton of, said compacts, statute, or treaty, anything in 
this Act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington D. 0., April 4, 1955. 
Hon. CLatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ENGLE: This is in response to your request for an expression of 
the views of this Department on H. R. 412, a bill to authorize the construction, 
operation, and maintenance by the Secretary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado. 

Enactment of legislation to authorize construction of this project was recom- 
mended by the President in his message accompanying the budget for the fiscal 
year 1956 (H. Doe. No. 16, 84th Cong.). In that message, the President referred 
to this proposed development and the Colorado River storage project as “two 
comprehensive river-basin improvements which are beyond the capacity of local 
initiative, public or private, but which are needed for irrigation, power, flood 
control, and municipal and industrial water supply.” He also pointed out that 
“Sale of power generated at these developments will repay the power investment 
Within 50 years and will make a contribution toward repayment of other invest- 
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ments.” In the budget itself (p. 830) it is pointed out that the Administration 
proposes to initiate construction of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project during the 
next fiscal year if it is authorized and that the budget includes an item for funds 
to be requested for this purpose. 

A rather full description of the engineering features of this proposed under- 
taking, of the purposes which it will serve, and of the benefits which will be 
associated with it are readily available in Senate Document No. 106, 82d Congress, 
and in the report of the Department of the Interior on the project which was 
submitted on June 9, 1953, to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in accordance with the provisions of section 9 (a) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1989 and printed as House Document 187, 83d 
Congress. The present report notes certain modifications in the engineering 
plan for the project set out in House Document 187 and includes revisions in 
its estimated costs and in its financial! and economic analyses to bring them up to 
date. It also proposes certain modifications in the repayment program set out in 
House Document 187. 

For convenient reference by the Committee, the purposes and expected accom- 
plishments of the project may be summarized thus: The project contemplates 
(1) diversion through the project works from the Roaring Fork River Basin in 
western Colorado to the Arkansas River Basin in eastern Colorado of approxi- 
mately 69,000 acre-feet of water per annum; (2) diversion through the existing 
works of the Twin Lakes Co. of about 15,000 acre-feet per annum over and above 
what that company now diverts; (3) storage on the eastern slope for the waters 
thus imported and, in addition, for eastern slope floodwaters and winter flows 
av.raging 50,000 and 93,000 acre-feet per annum, respectively. This water will 
make possible the furnishing of supplemental irrigation water for 322,000 acres 
of irrigated land not having an adequate water supply and will supply expanding 
needs for municipal, domestic, and industrial water in the upper Arkansas Basin. 
The project will prevent a large part of the flood damages which, under present 
conditions, occur between Pueblo and John Martin Reservoir. In accomplishing 
these primary purposes of the project, works will be provided for the generation 
of an average of 505 million kilowatt-hours of hydrgelectric power annually. 

An important feature of the project is the 28,000 acre-foot Aspen Reservoir on 
the western slope. This reservoir, the cost of which is included in the cost of 
the project, will serve to assure present and potential western slope water users 
that the proposed diversion of water to the eastern slope will not deprive them 
of water to the use of which for domestic, irrigation, and manufacturing purposes 
(including power generation in the case of existing rights) rights now exist or 
are hereafter acquired pursuant to the laws of the State of Colorado. <A rather 
elaborate set of operating principles for this and other features of the project, in 
the formulation of which representative spokesmen for various interests within 
the State of Colorado participated and which was approved by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, is incorporated in the bill by reference. These oper- 
ating principles will, accordingly, constitute a portion of the law of the project 
and will not be subject to change save by further act of Congress or, as provided 
in section 3 of the bil, by the Secretary’s adoption of modifications thereof 
recommended by a commission composed of representatives of the contemplated 
Eastern Colorado Conservancy District, the Colorado River Water Conservation 
District, the Colorado Water Conservation Board, and the United States. 

Since the publication of Senate Document No. 106 the Department of the 
Interior has reviewed the project, and certain modifications in the repayment 
proposals contained in that Document have been recommended. These are 
included in our report to the President of April 30, 1953, which is one of the 
documents comprising the report which was sent to the Congress as noted above, 
on June 9, 1953. Since that time, additional studies have been conducted in the 
field, based upon construction cost estimates adjusted to October 1954 conditions, 
new policies on cost allocations, revisions in the estimates of project revenues 
(especially those derived from power and the conservaney district tax), and a 
new alinement of municipal water requirements and facilities, notably elimina- 
tion of the large treatment plant as a Federal project feature. As compared 
with the 69-year payout period incorporated in the Secretary’s report of April 
30, 1953, the new studies show that all reimbursable project costs can be repaid 
in approximately 60 years, including an 8-year period during which construction 
is being completed and project revenues are being built up to normal. 
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The following tabulation indicates the major changes in project costs and 
allocations as a result of the new studies: 


Deceom ber 
1954 


H. Doce. 187 


Irrigation $75, 128, 000 $67, 653, 000 
Maintenance and irrigation water: 

Delivery features 21, 500, 000 328, 000 

Other 3 11, 154, 000 | , 200, 000 
Power 4), 945, 000 44, 551, 000 
Flood control_- ‘ 20, 341, 000 | 7,911,000 
Fish and wildlife a i ' ‘ 2, 830, 000 , 898, 000 
156, 541, 000 


Total_- s 172, 898, 000 


Power revenues: 
Firm power rate M 5.5 6.0 
Net annual revenues ee $1, 504, 400 $1, 720, 200 
Conservancy district reven“es: | 
Irrigation ital $622, 000 1 $657, 000 
Maintenance and irrigation___ __- Ganda $1, 064, 000 | 1 $855, 000 
Benefit cost ratios: 


Direct benefits only ‘ j . J 1.05 to 1 1.05 to 1 
All benefits... _- eae ia al ioe : ae ra 1.48 to 1 1.47 tol 


1 Including tax levy. 


In view of the above, we recommend that the word “sixty” be substituted for 
the word “seventy” in line 5, page 3, of the bill. 

Enactment of section 2 (d) of the bill would exempt from the excess-land 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws all lands served by the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project “which now have an irrigation water supply from sources 
other than a Federal reclamation project. This provision raises policy ques- 
tions which your committee will wish to consider. While the provisions of the 
bill are not unprecedented—witness, for one example, the exemption by the act 
of June 16, 1988 (52 Stat. 764), of lands of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project—there must be considered the relative weight of such considerations 
as the substantial benefits from other project sources which the irrigators will 
be receiving and, on the other hand, the desirability of not disturbing those 
farms of an existent agricultural economy which already receive a substantial 
portion of their water requirements from nonproject sources. It might be that 
your committee would wish to consider as an alternative to section 2 (d) a 
suggestion that the contracting agency or the excess landowners be permitted 
to elect either to comply with existing law or, if they do not wish to do so, to 
repay the portion, with interest, which is assignable to their excess lands over 
the period permitted by the bill. 

The area affected by the proposed project is an area containing outstanding 
fish and wildlife resources. The principles of operation approved by the Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board, mentioned previously in this letter, will safe- 
guard the highly important sports fishery on the western slope by providing 
for certain specified minimum flows in the Roaring Fork and Fryingpan Rivers. 
This Department expects also to work out operating plans to protect, to the 
fullest extent practicable, the potentially important sports fishery resources in 
the headwaters of the Arkansas River on the eastern slope. This area is rela- 
tively close to population centers in east central Colorado and is subject to 
heavy sportsmen use. The inclusion of preservation and propagation of fish 
and wildlife as one of the purposes of the project in section 1, together with 
authority provided in that section and section 6 to make reasonable modifica- 
tions in the project plan for protection of fish and wildlife resources, will enable 
this Department to complete the detail of its planning for the conservation of 
these resources so that the entire project will be sound from the fish and wildlife 
standpoint. Such changes for the protection of fish and wildlife resources as 
the Department may find desirable to carry out under the authority of the bill 
will be principally in the plan of operation, not of construction, of the project 
and will not result in any significant increase in project cost. H. R. 412 provides 
the flexibility needed to carry out the investigations and planning for protection 
of fish and wildlife resources that are required in the post-authorization stage. 

Lack of clear-cut legislative authority has in the past handicapped this De- 
partment in carrying out a program for the provision of at least basic recrea- 
tion facilities at reclamation reservoirs. By basic facilities, we mean those 
essential to access, sanitation, and the protection of people and public property. 
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The Congress gave the Corps of Engineers broad authority with respect to the 
development of recreation facilities at reservoirs under its control in section 4 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887, 889, 16 U. S. C., sec. 460d), as 
amended. Experience shows that large numbers of people come to these reser- 
voirs and that their health, protection, and safety, as well as the protection 
of Government property, require the provision of minimum basic facilities. It 
should be observed, however, that while Bureau of the Budget Circular A—47, 
issued December 31, 1952, contemplates the construction and operation of public- 
recreation facilities in connection with Federal projects, it also contemplates 
allocation of the cost of “minimum basic facilities and services for protection 
of the program or project area and the accommodation or protection of the 
visiting public” to the project’s other purposes and, except in those cases where 
they create benefits of national significance, reimbursement of the cost of facil- 
ities beyond these (including access roads) by the State concerned or by local 
interests. This Department is inclined to encourage, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, development of public recreation facilities on lands withdrawn or 
acquired in connection with the development of water resources projects, and 
believes that there should be one uniform national law governing the development 
of recreation resources. This is a matter which I am sure your committee will 
wish to consider carefully. The Department of the Interior will appreciate 
any guidance which can be furnished by the Congress on this subject. 

Subject to the above discussions, the Department of the Interior recommends 
enactment of H. R. 412. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that the above report is without 
objection. 

Sincerely yours, 
FreD G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Asprnaty. As stated by the Chair at the beginning of this 
meeting, this legislation is presented to Congress through the efforts 
of our colleague and fellow member of this committee, Hon. J. E dgar 
Chenoweth, who has a statement which will be received at. this pate 
in explanation of his position and of his support of the bill. It will 


be the only statement in support of the bill by proponents that will be 
received this morning. 

We are glad to have you before our committee. 

Mr. Eneix. May I join the chairman in welcoming our colleague on 
the committee, the most senior junior member of our committee, in 
times past having served on the Rules Committee where he was a 
tower of strength to those of us who tried to take water and power 
legislation through that distinguished committee. We hope that 
sometime he can return there to continue the very beneficial influ- 
ence he had on that group, where it is very much needed. We are 
glad, though, he is here. 

I would say to his people from Colorado that he does an energetic 
- persistent job in support of the project which means so much to 
them. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Cuenowetu. Thank you, Mr. Engle. I deeply appreciate your 
kind remarks. 

Mr, Chairman and my colleagues on the committee, I would like to 
submit this statement and have it printed in the record at this point. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Unless there is an objection, the statement of Con- 
gressman Chenoweth will be received and made a part of the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, THIRD DISTRICT, 
COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman and my colleagues on the committee, I appear today in support 
of H. R. 412, a bill I have introduced authorizing the construction of the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas transmountain water diversion project in Colorado. The 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs has reported favorably S. 300, 
a companion bill. 

This is the second time that this committee has considered this project. 
Hearings were held in the 83d Congress on H. R. 236, a similar bill which the 
committee reported favorably last year. The Senate last year passed a com- 
panion bill, S. 964. However, the House by a very close vote refused to consider 
this legislation. 

This project provides for the transmountain diversion of surplus water from 
the Colorado River Basin in western Colorado to the Arkansas Valley in eastern 
Colorado. The transmittal letters and full details of the project are contained in 
House Document No. 187 of the 83d Congress, Ist session. 

This is a multiple-purpose project and provides for supplemental irrigation 
Water, domestic water, electric power and flood control. It will make available 
to the Arkansas Valley in Colorado approximately 183,000 acre-feet of addi- 
tional water per year. This amount includes 70,000 acre-feet of new water 
which will be diverted from the western slope to eastern Colorado. Three res- 
ervoirs and seven powerplants will be constructed. The reservoirs will capture 
intermittent flood flows of the Arkansas River and make possible the regulation 
of this water. 

There is a desperate shortage of water in southern and southeastern Colo- 
rado. This area is now suffering from one of the worst droughts in history. 
The Arkansas Valley is one of the most productive irrigated sections of Colorado. 
However, there was a short crop last year, and the prospects are even worse this 
year. I personally visited this section just 2 weeks ago and found the situation 
to be critical. It is the purpose of this project to make supplemental water 
available for some 322,000 acres of irrigated land in this area, which in many 
cases will be the difference between a crop and no crop at all. 

This project has been under consideration for many years. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has made comprehensive surveys of this entire area and the project 
has had exhaustive study and planning. It is the culmination of the dreams 
and efforts of many persons, both in and out of the Federal Government, who 
long ago recognized the necessity for obtaining additional water for the Arkansas 
Valley. 

Mr. Chairman, this project has had the approval of two administrations. 
The project report was first approved by Mr. Oscar L. Chapman, then Secretary 
of the Interior, on May 4, 1951. It was again approved by Mr. Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, on April 28, 1953. 

This project has been recommended by the President of the United States. 
In his budget message this year the President said : 

“T also recommend enactment of legislation authorizing the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to undertake construction of two comprehensive river-basin improve- 
ments Which are beyond the capacity of local initiative, public or private, but 
which are needed for irrigation, power, and flood control, and municipal and 
industrial water supply. These are the upper Colorado River Basin develop- 
ment in the States of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico, and 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas development in Colorado.” 

In a recent appearance before this committee Secretary McKay stated that 
the Bureau of Reclamation is ready to start construction of this project immedi- 
ately upon authorization. 

This project received the unanimous approval of the Colorado Water Conserva- 

tion Board which agency is authorized to speak officially for the State of 
Colorado on all water matters. Under the supervision and direction of this 
Soard an operating agreement was worked out between the water users of the 
western and eastern slopes of Colorado. The details of this agreement are 
contained in House Document No. 187, 83d Congress, to which I have referred. 
These operating principles will be fully explained to the committee by witnesses 
who will follow. 

This project has also been approved by the Colorado River Conservation 
Beard and the Southwestern Colorado Conservation District Board. These 
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are the only boards in western Colorado which are officially charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the water rights of their respective areas on pro- 
posed water diversions. 

There is also a shortage of water in southern Colorado for domestic purposes. 
The city of Pueblo, second largest city in the State and the industrial center of 
Colorado, is in dire need of additional water. Pueblo is the home of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp, which operates the Minnequa steel plant, one of the 
important steel plants of the country. The second largest Army ordnance depot 
in the United States is located at Pueblo. The city of Colorado Springs has 
been spending large sums to obtain additional water and will receive Water under 
this project. There are other cities and towns in the Arkansas Valley in des- 
perate need of additional domestic water, who are anxious to purchase water 
that will be made available by this project. 

This project will make additional electrical energy available to southern 
Colorado, which is badly needed at this time. I have in my district four rural 
electric cooperatives, all of which are seeking additional and cheaper power. 
This project has the enthusiastic support of the Colorado State Association of 
REA Cooperatives, and also the support of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. The project is also supported by the private utilities 
serving this area. 

I want to emphasize that this project deals only with water that belongs to 
the State of Colorado and no other State is affected. Colorado is not now using 
the full amount of water allocated to her under the Colorado River compact, 
and the upper Colorado River compact. Colorado furnishes more than 70 percent 
of the water in the Colorado River. All we seek in this project is to make bene- 
ficial use of 70,000 acre-feet of water in the Colorado River Basin which have been 
allocated to Colorado. Not a drop of water will be taken that belongs to any 
other State. 

There have been some changes in this project since it was considered by the 
committee last year, as a result of which the costs have been reduced from an 
estimate of $172,898,000 to $156,541,000. I think a splendid job has been done 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in the planning, investigation, and report on this 
project. This project is economically sound and feasible. The figures have 
been checked by outside engineers and have been found to be correct. This is a 
good project and deserves to be included in our reclamation program. 

Mr. Chairman, the presence here today of this large number of witnesses from 
Colorado is the best proof of the intense interest in this project. The pro- 
longed drought in Colorado has emphasized the necessity for immediate action. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge this committee to report favorably H. R. 
412 and to again approve the authorization of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. I 
am hoping that Congress will authorize this project at this session. I have 
tried to impress upon the committee the importance of this project to the people 
of Colorado, and the desperate need for the water this project will provide. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
speak briefly, as I want the Bureau witnesses to take the time as you 
suggested. 

First, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for arranging this hear- 
ing. I know that you are aware of the intense interest in Colo- 
rado in this project, and the presence here today of this large 
number of witnesses from Colorado is the best proof, I think, that 
the committee would want of the interest in the project and of the 
feeling that there is a desperate need for this project at this time. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Engle, for your very kind remarks. [| as- 
sure you I am greatly enjoying my association with you and the other 
members of this committee. It is a great pleasure to serve with 
you. This is in many ways, of course, the most important committee 
of the House so far as the West is concerned, and I have been very 
happy to have this opportunity to be associated with you. 

It will not be necessary for me to make any further statement, I 
think, Mr. Chairman. You and Mr. Engle and the other members of 
the committee who have served on the committee previously are 
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familiar with the project and what it involves, and the details, and just 
what it proposes to do. 

For the benefit of the new members, I just wish to say this is a 
project that has had long study. This project has been under con- 
sideration, I would say, fora period of more than 20 years in Colorado. 
There is intense interest in this project, both in and out of the Federal 
Government, 

Many years ago those in the Arkansas Valley who realized the 
need for additional water conceived this idea of bringing surplus 
water from the western slope to the eastern slope of Colorado. This 
bill authorizes the Fryingpan-Arkansas project as a culmination of 
those dreams of many years. Unfortunately, some of those who were 
first interested in this proposal have now passed on, so they will not 
live to see the fulfillment of their dreams. Many are still alive and 
are today working vigorously for this project. 

I just want to say one further thing about this situation in Colorado. 

Just 2 weeks ago I was in Colorado and I saw the effect of the 
prolonged drought in the Arkansas Valley. The Arkansas Valley, 
us you know, is one of the rich irrigated productive areas of our 
State, and I was amazed and shocked to see the situation which exists 
there today. Acres normally green with alfalfa at this time are now 
brown because of the lack of water. Asa matter of fact, even in some 
of the dry-land districts the situation appears to be even better than 
in the rich irrigated districts. I was profoundly impressed with the 
present shortage of water in that area. 

This project, as you know, provides supplemental water which, in 
many cases, will be the difference between a crop and no crop at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is all I care to say at this time. Thank 
you very much for this opportunity. 

Mr. Ener. One question, Judge. Would you care to enlighten the 
committee as to the water condition at what I call Little Yucea Flats, 
otherwise known as Colorado Springs, the site of the Air Force 
Academy ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Yes. I think I will say to my distinguished col- 
league from California, the chairman of the full conimittee, that the 
situation is very well taken care of and the Air Academy will have a 
sufficient supply of water. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asprnauy. Back on the record. 

If the chairman will yield. It is not necessary, Mr. Chenoweth, 
that the people of Colorado Springs receive any water from this 
particular project in order to firm up the water supply of the Air 
Academy ? 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. They will receive 
some water under this project and are interested in the project, but 
exclusive of this project there will be plenty of water to take care of 
the Air Academy. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ener. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Asprnatt. This morning we shall listen to the departmental 
witnesses, and unless there is an objection, we shall have the statements 
presented and then question the witnesses as they sit together at the 
witness table. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 
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We are glad to have with us again our former colleague, the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Fred Aandahl, who will give a statement for the 
Department. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED G. AANDAHL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Aanpanu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a very brief 
statement I would like to read. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
and expressing the views of the Department of the Interior and 
members of our staff who are concerned with the proposed Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. On April 4, in accordance with your invitation, we 
sent a letter commenting in detail upon the project and the bill which 
is now under consideration. We recommended therein that the bill 
be enacted. Today I wish to reiterate and emphasize the recommenda- 
tion, speaking for the Department of the Interior and for this admin- 
istration as a whole. 

Since our appearance last year before this committee on behalf of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, a number of events have occurred 
which strengthen our convictions in its worthiness and justification. 
The various circumstances which have changed in the last year will 
be explained in detail by Commissioner Dexheimer and members of 
his staff, who are here with me today. The net effect of the last year’s 
events has been to reduce the estimated cost of the project about 10 
percent, to increase the anticipated revenues, and to shorten the repay- 
ment periods required by 10 years. 

The basic purpose and mi ajor construction features of the project 
remain as they were in the original report, which was printed as House 
Document. 187, 83d Congress. This plan has been endorsed by the 
President and this Department, and the other Federal agencies in- 
volved, the Governor of Colorado, and the water users, municipalities, 
and power interests in the Arkansas Valley. During the tenure of 
the previous administration, the project plan received similar bi- 
partisan support. 

Last summer President Eisenhower inspected the area with officials 
of the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture and was greatly 
impressed, so much so that he made special mention of the project in 
his message to the Congress on the budget. Should this project be 
authorized during this session of the Congress, we are prepared to 
send forward supplemental appropriation requests for funds to initi- 
ate construction immediately. 

I am glad to renew my personal endorsement of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project and to have the opportunity of expressing the views 
of the administration. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

We shall now have a statement from the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, Mr. Dexheimer. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. DEXHEIMER, COMMISSIONER OF 
RECLAMATION 


Mr. Dexuermer. Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of this 
committee, it gives me great pleasure to appear here today to explain 
our plan for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and to recommend enact- 
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ment of the legislation now under consideration to authorize its con- 
struction. With me today are Mr. G. E. Tomlinson, assistant chief, 
project development division, of my office; Mr. Emil Lindseth, assist- 
ant regional director at Denver; and Mr. Ben Powell, area engineer 
at Pueblo, who are ae to give you the details of the plan, which 
I propose to outline briefly. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is designed to bring a sorely needed 
additional supply of water into the highly dev eloped, but presently 
only partially productive, Arkansas River Valley in Colorado to 
alleviate existing annual water shortages on 322,000 acres of irri- 
gated lands. The project will also provide more efficient and exten- 
sive uses of the existing water resources of the valley. Control of 
existing water and bringing in additional water will also remove prob- 
lems of water supply which now restrict the expansion of various 
municipalities and industries in the basin. It will provide a new 
block of electric energy, for which a market is already assured, into 
this power-hungry area. Other benefits will accrue through flood 
control, improved ‘fish and wildlife conditions, and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

The major physical features of the ~ remain the same as those 
we reported to this committee last year, but some changes are pro- 
posed in the municipal water supply fac ilities. Part of the project 
water supply will be derived from divertible flows of Hunter Creek 
and Fryingpan River, upstream tributaries of the Colorado River, 
which will be transported through a Continental Divide tunnel to the 
Arkansas River Basin. These increased importations and native 
waters of the Arkansas River will be regulated in storage reservoirs 
high on the eastern slope, then passed through a series of powerplants, 
and delivered to the lands and cities of the basin in accordance with 
water requirements. Construction of Aspen Dam and Reservoir on 
Roaring Fork River will permit the diversions to be made without 
adversely affecting water uses on the western slope and will improve 
fishery and recreational attractions of the Roarding Fork. Two exist- 
ing reservoirs in the upper Arkansas River Basin would be enlarged 
to regulate not only the imported waters, but also Arkansas River 
flood flows and runoff during the winter months which are not now 
being used effectively. 

By Mr. Aandahl’s letter of April 4, the committee has been in- 
formed of a number of changes which have taken place since the 
Secretary reported on the Fryingpan-, Arkansas project on April 30, 
1953, and since House Document 187, 83d Congress, was printed. 
The city of Pueblo has made arrangements to build a water treat- 
ment pl: int to serve its needs and those of other entities in the valley, 
thereby eliminating that feature from the project plan. The city of 
Colorado Springs “has provided adequate water for the Air Force 
Academy by other means, but, with the civilian population growth 
outstripping all estimates, it must look to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project for a greater amount of water than we had estimated would 
be needed. 

In recognition of changes in construction costs since the previous 
estimates, the project costs were reestimated on the basis of prices 
prevailing in October 1954, which reflect a slightly lowering trend 
for heavy construction and other work. Allocations of cost were re- 
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vised in accordance with the new procedures agreed to by the Federal 
agencies concerned with water resources development, in order that 
such allocations prepared by any agency would be consistent in basic 
theory with those prepared by the others. The firm power rate was 
raised from 5.5 mills to 6.0 mills per kilowatt-hour, as being more rep- 
resentative of existing charges and to increase the project revenue. 
This rate is well below alternative costs of power in the area. 

The boundaries of the assumed conservancy district were extended 
to include Colorado Springs. A reappraisal of the assessed valuation 
of property within the conservancy district boundaries from records 
of the State Tax Commission resulted in revenue forecasts substan- 
tially higher than previously estimated. I am happey to report that 
by these means the total estimated cost of the project has been reduced 
from $172,898,000 to $156,541,000. The repayment period for irriga- 
tion has been reduced from 69 years to 59 years, or 51 years after an 
8-year construction period. Mr. Aandahi’s letter rounds this repay- 
ment period to 60 years. We propose to execute with the overall con- 
servancy district a single contract calling for the repayment of all of 
the reimbursable costs allocated to municipal water and irrigation 
other than the amount to be paid from surplus power revenues. The 
municipal water allocation will be repaid with interest and the irri- 
gation allocation, in accord with reclamation law, will be repaid on an 
interest-free basis. 

The amount to be repaid by the conservancy dist rict will be derived 
from three sources: Sales by the district of irrigation water, sales by 
the district of municipal and industrial water, and tax collections by 
the district. By this arrangement the amounts to be repaid will 
assuredly be made on schedule. Representatives from the district, in 
discussions with the Bureau of Reclamation staff, suggested rates for 
municipal water and irrigation water as shown in the repayment analy- 
sis. The Bureau of Reclamation has checked these figures and found 
them to be sufficient to pay the project out as shown in the report. 
tially higher than previously estimated. I am happy to report that 
It is probable that in negotiating the final contract with the conserv- 
ancy district there may be some changes in the details of the repay- 
ment, but a firm contract will be executed prior to start of construction. 

There is no need for me to remind you that the West has been suffer- 
ing through several low water years, and, in some areas, disastrous 
drought and dust. The Arkansas Valley cities, Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs particularly, have reached the limit of their present sources 
of supply, and water-use restrictions have been placed on the residents. 
With each passing year, these unhappy conditions become more acute. 
Largely through past increases in the requirements of the cities, irri- 
gation in the valley has had to be reduced by about 80,000 acres from 
the peak of the 1920's. Unless the project is built, and quickly, the 
cities will be forced to condemn and purchase additional irrigation 
water rights, thereby retiring more valuable lands from production. 

If the pending legislation is enacted, we are prepared to submit a 
request for a supplemental appropriation of funds for fiscal year 1956 
which will permit beginning construction of Aspen Dam, the trans- 
Divide Tunnel. and Pueblo Reservoir. These features, which can be 
built quickly, are the key to early import ation of western slope waters, 
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15,000 acre-feet of which need only eastern slope storage space as exist- 
ing diversion facilities have adequate capacity to handle this water. 
The total construction schedule requires 13 years, but by proper 
scheduling of features to be built on an emergency construction 
schedule, some additional water could be brought | into the basin and 
released at proper times to meet the most urgent needs within 2 years 
after start of construction, and a substantial part of the needs within 
5 years after start of construction. 

Officials of the State of Colo ‘ado, including representatives of the 
western slope water users, have agreed upon a set of operating prin- 
ciples to protect present and future water uses on both sides of the 
Continental Divide. These principles were set forth in our report 
and under this proposed legislation would become basic operating 
rules for the project. The project has attracted support from water 
users, municipalities, industries, power companies, the governor and 

various State agencies, the congressional delegation, ‘and Federal 
officials of this and the preceding administration. President Eisen- 
nower, after viewing the project area last summer, has endorsed it and 
made special mention in his budget message this year of its urgency. 
Practically the only opposition locally stems from 2 few persons living 
in or near the Aspen Reservoir area. Seldom do we find a project so 
universally and enthusiastically endorsed by the people most con- 
cerned. 

Although this project was first conceived as the initial phase of a 
much larger diversion project, we have no intention of proposing the 
larger project. This unit is completely justifiable and feasible by 
itself. It represents the minimum practicable development. It is 
designed as a self-contained unit, and its authorization or construc- 
tion would not imply a commitment for expansion, extension, or en- 
largement. 

Assuming adequate appropriations and a normal construction 
schedule, revenues will begin to be received within 5 years. These 
revenues will be from water sales and the conserv ancy district tax 
levy. When construction is completed on the final power unit, 13 
years after construction is started, 8 years of partial revenues will have 
been received. About 51 years after the last unit is completed, all re- 
imbursable costs will have been returned to the Federal Treasury, with 
interest on the costs allocated to commercial power and municipal 
and industrial water. Under the proposed bill a variable annual re- 
payment formula is provided which could result in shortening of the 
payout period, depending upon economic conditions during the last 
few years of payout. We have received assurance of the willingness 
of the water users to assume the project obligations; the cities are 
definitely supporting the project; and the power companies serving 
the area are ready and willing to absorb the surplus power output 
and to sign agreements for wheeling power to preference customers 
over their lines. The sponsoring organization has begun the forma- 
tion of the conservancy district under State law. The large cities of 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo have passed ordinances which place 
around $200 million of property valuation in the district, in addition 
to the smaller towns and rural areas. 

In every way, this project is ready and justified for construction at 
this time. Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Lindseth, and Mr. Powell are here to 
give detailed information about the project. 
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Mr. AsprnaLL. Mr. Dexheimer, do Messrs. Tomlinson, Lindseth, 
Powell, and Witmer have any statement of their own to make or do 
they desire to sit at the table? 

Mr. Tomuinson. I have a statement, Mr. Aspinall. I will be glad 
to read it or submit it for the record and highlight it, as you wish. 

Mr. Asprnatzt. The Chair will be glad to follow the wishes of the 
Secretary and the Commissioner and Mr. Tomlinson with respect to 
whether or not the statement should be read or whether it should be 
made a part of the record and referred to shortly by Mr. Tomlinson 
in an oral presentation. 

Mr. Dexueimer. I think, Mr. Chairman, if we could have the state- 
ment put in the record, Mr. Tomlinson could highlight it and save 
some time for the committee. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. Unless there is an objection, that will be 
the procedure. 

Hearing none, it is so ordered and the statement will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. TOMLINSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF PROJECT DEVELOPMENT, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a potential multiple-purpose, self-con- 
tained water development located entirely within the State of Colorado. Surplus 
water from the Colorado River Basin will be diverted through the Continental 
Divide for beneficial and consumptive uses in the Arkansas River Basin on the 
eastern slope. Regulation of the native Arkansas River water plus the im- 
ported water will provide supplemental irrigation supplies, municipal water, 
and enable the generation of urgently needed hydroelectric power. Benefits will 
also accrue from flood control, sediment control, recreation, and fish and wild- 
life. Provision is also made for replacement of water on the western slope. 


PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT 


The plan of development involves the following principal features: 

(a) A system of about 50 miles of canals and tunnels on the western slope 
for the collection and movement of water from Hunter Creek and tributaries 
of the Fryingpan River; (0) Aspen Reservoir, with an active capacity of 28,000 
acre-feet near the town of Aspen on the western slope, to provide replacement 
water and water for future western slope uses; (c) the 6-mile Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas transmountain diversion tunnel; (d) enlargement of the existing Sugar 
Loaf and Twin Lake Reservoirs and the construction of Pueblo Reservoir for a 
total eastern slope storage capacity of 777,000 acre-feet; (e) facilities for divert- 
ing Arkansas River flows; (f) a project power system comprising 60 miles of 
canals, 7 powerplants having an installed capacity of 104,800 kilowatts, 7 switch- 
yards, 6 substations, and necessary transmission lines; and (g) facilities for 
furnishing additional municipal water to Colorado Springs, Manzanola, Rocky 
Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, Lamar, Crowley, Wiley, and Eads. Construction 
of the specific municipal delivery systems by the United States would be under- 
taken only after it is proved that construction by the communities themselves 
is infeasible. 

The general plan of development, including the basic 1950 planning report, 
is contained in House Document No. 187, 83d Congress, Ist session, printéd in 
June 1953. That document also contains the report by the Secretary of the 
Interior, dated April 30, 1953, which revised the original cost estimates as well 
as the economic and financial analyses. 

Since the Senate and House hearings of June 1953, the plan of development 
has been critically reexamined. I am happy to report that no major changes in 
the basic plan have been deemed necessary or advisable. We have brought 
the water supply studies up-to-date and we have consulted with many local 
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people and communities concerning their needs and desires for water and power. 
These conferences resulted in some changes for municipal water features. For 
example, the city of Colorado Springs has requested more municipal water than 
was originally contemplated which necessitated a change in the point of delivery. 
As another example, the city of Pueblo is constructing a new water treatment 
plant which will have sufficient capacity to treat water for the valley munici- 
palities if desired. This has eliminated the need for certain works in the 
project plan of development. We have also prepared a new financial and eco- 
nomie analysis using current construction costs, a new method of cost alloca- 
tion to conform to an agreement between interested Federal agencies, and 
refined statistics concerning the tax yield of the potential conservancy district. 
However, the basic project plan is the same today as it was when our first 
report was released in 1948, although the plan appears to be even sounder from 
a financial standpoint. 

Water collected in the western slope diversion area would flow through the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas Tunnel to begin a series of useful stair-step descents. The 
water would first be regulated in the enlarged Sugar Loaf Reservoir located 
on Lake Fork of the Arkansas River. Except for fish flows and some irriga- 
tion bypasses, the imported water plus native supplies would flow in the Elbert 
power canal and through the Elbert powerplant into the enlarged Twin Lakes 
Reservoir for reregulation. In addition to the imported Lake Fork water, this 
reservoir will also regulate Lake Creek inflows, Arkansas River flows picked 
up by the Snowden Diversion Canal, and transmountain importations from the 
system of the Twin Lakes Co. 

After necessary fish flow releases to the Arkansas River, the water from 
Twin Lakes would be released into the Twin Lakes-Otero Canal and through 
the Otero powerplant into the existing Clear Creek Reservoir which would be 
modified slightly to serve as an afterbay. From Clear Creek Reservoir, the 
Otero-Wapaco Canal would transport the water to the Wapaco powerplant. 
The Wapaco diversion canal would pick up accretions from the Arkansas River 
at that point. The enhanced water supply would flow in the Wapaco-Princeton 
Canal to the Princeton powerplant. After interception of some of the Chalk 
Creek flows the water would then be transported in the Princeton-Pancho Canal, 
through the Pancho powerplant, thence in the Pancho-Salida Canal, through the 
Salida powerplant, and into the Arkansas River. 

The project water would then flow down the Arkansas River to Canon City 
where municipal supplies for Colorado Springs would be diverted and pumped 
into a pipe line. The remaining project water would enter Pueblo Reservoir 
for reregulation along with certain flood flows and winter water. 

The Bessemer ditch would divert its water from a separate headgate at the 
Pueblo Dam. All other water would be released through dam outlets or through 
the Pueblo powerplant into the River. Municipal supplies for Pueblo and the 
valley towns would be diverted from the river below the dam. All other water 
would continue down the river for subsequent diversion or storage by privately 
owned facilities. 

The project will be operated best to utilize and to conserve all water supplies. 
Water will be held in the upper high altitude Sugar Loaf and Twin Lakes Res- 
ervoirs to the fullest extent practicable in order to minimize evaporation and to 
enhance winter power generation. Interconnection of the powerplants will fa- 
cilitate integrated operation and enable the downstream Pueblo powerplant 
partially to complement the upstream powerplants during the irrigation season. 

The project will make available an annual average supply of about 185,000 acre- 
feet of supplemental irrigation water at canal headgates in the Arkansas Valley. 
This water, which includes estimated reuse of return flows, will be obtained from 
several sources. It includes transmountain importations by the project, capture 
of flood flows, winter flows and return flows from project water. 


NEED FOR PROJECT 


All of the irrigation water to be conserved and regulated by the project would 
be available to the 322,000 acres of irrigated lands in the Colorado portion of 
the main stem Arkansas Valley. These lands now experience an average annual 
shortage of irrigation water estimated at 35 percent of headgate diversion re- 
quirements. The base flow of every stream in the valley is overappropriated. 
With the additional project water supplies, the headgate shortages could be 
entirely eliminated in 17 years out of 34, and the average annual shortage would 
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be reduced to about 16 percent. The only source of new water is the Colorado 
Basin. Much of the irrigated area is adjacent to range and dry-farmed lands 
which pose a new dust bowl threat. These lands were hard hit in the 1930's 
many of them were blown out in 1954, and the Department of Agriculture fears 
even worse conditions should drought and high winds continue. The supple- 
mental irrigation water supply provided by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project would 
provide new job opportunities and feed for livestock, to offset partially the 
effects of the drouth in adjacent areas. 

Present municipal water supplies are inadequate for continued population and 
industrial growth. The municipal supplies of many Arkansas Valley towns are 
poor because of excessive hardness. The project will provide about 20,500 acre- 
feet of municipal water annually to supplement the supplies of Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, and at least eight smaller communities in the Arkansas Valley where 
additional quantity and better quality water is urgently needed. 

The imported and regulated water would generate an average of about 505,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy annually. There is a ready and ever- 
growing market for this energy. It is needed to meet increasing requirements 
for electric energy on farms and in cities and for mining and industrial expansion. 

Flood protection would be provided by the terminal eastern-slope Pueblo Res- 
ervoir which would eliminate about 66 percent of the probable annual flood 
damages in the valley between Pueblo and the John Martin Reservoir. 

Pueblo Reservoir would capture much of the sediment now carried by that 
stream. This would greatly aHeviate the troublesome and expensive silting 
problem now experienced by water users diverting from the river. 

The project would maintain flows in the natural streams sufficient to preserve 
existing fishery and recreational values and in some cases would prevent further 
depletion of these values by the present water users. The Twin Lakes Reservoir 
and Canal Co. which diverts water from the headwaters of the Roaring Fork 
River is currently planning to increase greatly their existing diversions from 
the Roaring Fork under their decreed water rights. The present diversion seri- 
ously affects fishing in the Roaring Fork River above Aspen, Colo. The Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project would provide water for the Twin Lakes Co. in lieu of 
its increased diversion and thereby protect and improve the fishery values of the 
Roaring Fork River. 

The present plan for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is the culmination of 
many years of effort by residents of the Arkansas Valley. The need for sup- 
plemental irrigation and municipal water was demonstrated in the 1920's. Va- 
rious private plans for the importation of water were started, some were actually 
developed, but no overall plan was devised because of the numerous complex 
problems involved. The severe drought of the 1930's demonstrated the vulner- 
ability of the Arkansas Valley and the urgent need for action. In 1936, the 
Bureau of Reclamation initiated a comprehensive survey of the upper Arkansas 
River Basin to appraise needs and possible methods of alleviation. Early 
studies envisioned the importation of a relatively large quantity of Colorado 
River water into the upper Arkansas Basin. However, an inventory of re- 
sources, needs, and potential uses of water on the western slope had not then 
been made. Consequently, it was deemed necessary to develop a self-contained 
plan which would divert only a minimum amount of critically needed water 
that was assuredly beyond the requirements of the western slope and yet have a 
project that could fit into a much larger development should such expansion 
ever come to pass. The present plan is the result. 

The project has been designed to obtain maximum values for each dollar of 
investment. This has been accomplished by designing features for multiple uses 
and planning for coordinated and intergrated operations. The interrelationship 
of operations is demonstrated by the need for interconnection of the hydroelec- 
tric plants. These plant interconnections will enable the operation of reser- 
voirs in such a manner as to insure maximum generation consistent with opti- 
mum water supply for irrigation. Interconnections with adjacent power sys- 
tems will also provide an uninterrupted flow of energy to the power markets. 
‘In the event that construction of any of the municipal water delivery facili- 
ties should be deferred, the water can be used for irrigation. The other phases 
of the project—irrigation, power, flood control, sediment control—are so closely 
tied together in features and operation that elimination of all or parts of any 
one function would have a profound effect upon the others. This project is a 
true multiple-purpose development. 
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STATE APPROVAL OF PROJECT 


Prior to completion of the final project planning report by the Bureau of 
Reclaination, a policy and review committee was created in November 1948 by 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board to study the proposed project plan. 
The committee was composed of representatives of the conservation board, the 
Colorado Game and Fish Commission, western Colorado, the Arkansas Valley, 
and the city of Colorado Springs. 

Initial recommendations by the policy and review committee pertaining to 
principles which should be used in operating the project were incorporated in the 
final Project Planning Report of 1950. The recommendations of the committee 
were revised and approved by the Colorado Water Conservation Board on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1951. Portions of the committee’s report as revised and approved by 
the board, which were omitted from the 1950 planning report, are contained in the 
official comments by the State of Colorado, page 157 of House Document 187. 
Thus, all of the recommendations and discussions that were approved by the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board are a part of the planning report by ref- 
erence. The Governor’s letter, the planning report, and other documents made 
it clear that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a self-contained unit and its 
construction would not imply a commitment for developing future water sup- 
plies in the Gunnison River Basin for diversion to the Arkansas River Basin. 
Both eastern and western slopes were represented on the policy and review com- 
mittee and on the Colorado Water Conservation Board. Both of these agencies 
approved the plan of development. 

The 1950 planning report was officially reviewed by the States in the Colorado 
River Basin, by Kansas, and by affected Federal agencies. Colorado approved 
the proposed development conditioned upon compliance with the operating prin- 
ciples mentioned above and upon changing the name to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. In commenting on the planning report, the States of Kansas, Arizona, 
California, Utah, and Wyoming had no objection to the authorization and con- 
struction of the project. Views and comments of the various Federal agencies 
were generally favorable. 

WATER SUPPLY 


The State of Colorado has been allotted a consumptive use of more than 3.8 
million acre-feet of water annually from the Colorado River and its tributaries. 
Out of this allotment Colorado is now consuming approximately 1.5 million acre- 
feet annually by all constructed projects, those authorized, and projects under 
construction. Thus, there remains for future use in Colorado about 2.3 million 
acre-feet per annum. The proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project would utilize 
75,000 acre-feet or about 3 percent of Colorado’s remaining allotment. There 
is also before this committee H. R. 270 for the authorization of the “Colorado 
River storage project and participating projects.” Colorado’s participation in 
H. R. 270 would amount to about 400,000 acre-feet of consumptive use annually. 
Should both of these proposals be authorized, there would still remain for further 
developments in Colorado approximately one-half of Colorado’s allotted water 
from the Colorado River system. 


COSTS AND BENEFITS 


The estimated construction cost of the project has been adjusted several times 
in the last few years, primarily to reflect current price levels. The total con- 
struction costs shown in the 1950 planning report were $147,440,000, based upon 
prices prevailing in October 1949. That cost was revised upward to $172,898,000, 
using January 1953 prices for Secretary McKay’s report of April 30, 1953. The 
current estimated construction cost is $156,541,000 which reflects October 1954 
prices and also includes some engineering refinements of the plan. The annual 
operation, maintenance, and replacement costs of all features and facilities are 
estimated at $1,391,000. That sum includes a specific expense of $452,000 an- 
nually for the municipal water pipelines and related facilities which, in actual 
operation, would be borne directly by the concerned communities or by the con- 
servancy district. 

For purposes of benefit-cost comparison a 100-year period of analysis is used. 
It is well within the useful life of the major project works. The three high- 
altitude reservoirs will not be subject to impairment by sediment (eposition. 
Pueblo Reservoir will have sufficient storage capacity for sediment for a 100- 
vear period. Therefore, the active storage capacity for irrigation and flood con- 
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trol would not be encroached upon until after 100 years. Other project features 
will be adequately maintained. 

To allow for the economic costs of the project in the benefit-cost analysis, 
interest on Federal funds during the construction period is calculated to be 
$5,615,000. Addition of this sum to the construction cost of $156,541,000 brings 
the total public investment in the project to $162,156,000. Conversion of the 
last figure to an annual equivalent basis for the 100-year period at 2.5 percent 
interest amounts to an annual cost of $4,429,000. 

Other annual costs in the economic analysis include the total operation, mainte- 
nance, and replacement costs of $1,391,000; an allowance of $503,000 for taxes 
foregone associated with the power development, and an annual cost for regulation 
provided by the upper Colorado River storage project of $163,000 (69,200 acre- 
feet at $2.35). The total annual economic cost of the project, therefore, is 
$6,486,000. 

Irrigation benefits will stem from supplemental water supplies, conservation 
and use of flood flows, reregulation, and more timely use of water now used 
for winter irrigation, and reuse of return flows from both irrigation and municipal 
water supplies. Annual irrigation benefits have been evaluated in 2 categories— 
direct benefits in the form of increased net farm income amounting to $1,569,000 
annually, and indirect benefits in the form of increased income stemming from 
the marketing and processing of farm commodities and from increased pur- 
chases by the irrigation farmers. These indirect benefits are estimated at 
$2,707,000 annually. The irrigation benefits are based upon a prospective index 
of 215 for agricultural prices. These irrigation benefits are 1.8 percent less 
than those shown in the project report. This reduction was made to take into 
account the slight reduction in water available for irrigation use due to the 
expansion of the supply for municipal use. 

Municipal water supply benefits total $1,304,000 annually and are derived from 
analysis of the costs of developing and operating an alternative single-purpose 
municipal water supply system. The cities of Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
because of existing and scheduled military and industrial instaliations, are ex- 
pecting a substantial increase in the population and the number of business 
establishments in their general areas. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project will 
assure an adequate supply of municipal water for their expanding needs. 

Annual power benefits of $3,207,000 represent the value of project power in 
the area to be served. These benefits were derived through cooperative analysis 
with the regional office of the Federal Power Commission in Forth Worth, Tex. 
The alternative value of power in the area to be served by the project is based 
upon costs of a combination of private and local public facilities that would 
most likely obtain to provide an equivalent power supply in the absence of 
the project. 

Flood-control benefits in the reach of the Arkansas River between Pueblo and 
John Martin Reservoir were evaluated by the Corps of Engineers and total 
$598,000 annually on the basis of prospective future prices. 

Fish and wildlife benefits have not been evaluated in an annual amount. How- 
ever, the Game and Fish Commission of the State of Colorado and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service concurred in the conclusion that incremental costs of western 
slope features are supportable for the mitigation of present losses occurring 
from diversions of water by existing farmer-owned irrigation systems. 

Annual sediment retention benefits of $141,000 are of relatively small magni- 
tude. They represent savings of annual costs of cleaning and maintaining 
existing canals and diversion works due to less sediment deposition and the 
prolongation of the useful life of existing downstream reservoirs. 

The total of ail evaluated annual benefits is $9,526,000—$6,819,000 of direct 
benefits and $2,707,000 indirect irrigation benefits. The ratio of total annual proj- 
ect benefits to costs is 1.47 to1. It is significant that the sum of the direct benefits 
alone is sufficient to support all project costs in the ratio of 1.05 to 1. 

It is coincidental that these ratios are essentially the same as the benefit-cost 
ratios reported in House Document 187. For the present analysis, procedures 
have been used in conformance with some revisions in standards, particularly as 
provided by the recent interagency agreement on cost allocation policy. 


COST ALLOCATION 


The total estimated project construction costs have been allocated to all func- 
tions served except sediment control. The allocation to fish and wildlife is 
limited to the separable costs of $1,898,000 for features on the western slope 
that will mitigate losses. Allocations to the remaining purposes have been mace 
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by the separable costs-remaining benefits method which has been adopted by 
interagency agreement. This method of allocation, a refinement of the alterna- 
tive justifiable expenditure method used in House Document 187, is the method 
agreed upon by all of the major Federal agencies involved in the construction 
of multiple-purpose projects. In the separable costs-remaining benefits method, 
separable costs for each of the project purposes are used instead of specific costs. 
Separable costs include both the specific costs and incremental costs of joint 
features incurred by the inclusion of a function in the multiple-purpose project. 
The allocation of construction costs is as follows: 

Function Allocation 
Irrigation__ aoaaeh sstnsmes mai e OP Cy ey SOOO 
Power zi ii stetruiea 44,551, 000 
Municipal water supply_—- se - eee &, 200, 000 
Municipal water delivery system __ : sReabanheill 528, OOO 


Total reimbursable ‘etd lie at eis iat co _.. 136, 732, 000 


Flood control ____ a a ik ht = lia 911, 000 
Fish and wildlife - Rica ate tks ‘ 1, 898, 000 


Total nonreimbursable Coats : ae a tas _. 19, 809, 000 
Total construction cost —___- a ae ___. 156, 541, OO 
REVENUES 


The plan of project operation calls for the formation of a water conservancy 
district under provisions of Colorado law which would contract with the Gov- 
ernment for the payment of project services performed in the collection, storage, 
regulation, and release of water. Supplemental irrigation water and water for 
municipal and industrial uses would be released to the district at reservoir out- 
lets or possibly along the river, depending upon circumstances. The conservancy 
district would be responsible for the delivery of all irrigation water and possibly 
for municipal water, depending upon contractual arrangement. 

The 1950 report proposed a rate of $3.60 per acre-foot for irrigation water at 
or above the Pueblo Reservoir. That rate was within the payment capacity of 
the water users on the basis of agricultural prices prevailing during the 1939-44 
period, when the agricultural price index averaged 144. As first proposed 2 years 
ago, the contract with the conservancy district should contain provisions for 
varying annual irrigation water charges in accordance with agricultural prices. 
The assumption that future agricultural price index will average 215, rather than 
144, results in upward adjustment of the basic rate for irrigation water to $5.40 
an acre-foot. 

The estimated total project construction cost includes the cost of municipal 
water pipelines to cities’ limits and related facilities. However, such construc- 
tion would be undertaken only if the communities demonstrate their inability 
to complete such financing themselves. Payments on the construction costs of 
the municipal delivery systems and associated operation, maintenance, and 
replacement expenses, as well as that portion of the importation and storage 
works allocated to municipal water would necessitate a total average charge of 
about $52.40 per acre-foot for municipal water, Details of this are shown in the 
table on revenues. 

The project will also have other sources of revenue as follows: proceeds from 
an ad valorem tax levied by the conservancy district on taxable property bene- 
fited by the project, service charges for the storage of additional water in project 
reservoirs for the Twin Lakes Co. and for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., and 
service charges for the reregulation of water supplies presently used for winter 
irrigation. 

Tentative boundaries for the conservancy district have been delineated. A 
statistical analysis has been made to determine the current assessed valuation, 
the probable increase of that valuation, and the probable tax yield of the area 
within the proposed boundaries. The total assessed valuation of the 9 counties 
in the district area exceeded $414 million for 1954. The assessed value of the 
proposed district area within those 9 counties has been computed to be $355 
million. That valuation would yield a net revenue of $320,000 annually after 
deduction of 10 percent for operating expenses. It is estimated that the valua- 
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tion and the tax yield will increase gradually over the years. In order to accom- 
plish project repayment, the net tax yield of the conservancy district will be 
applied toward amortization of the interest-free irrigation investment and a 
portion will be applied toward repayment of the municipal water supply invest- 
ment which bears interest at the rate of 2% percent. It is not proposed that 
any portion of the conservancy district tax would be applied against the con- 
struction costs of the municipal delivery systems. Estimated annual project 
revenues are summarized as follows: 


Revenues—Function and source of revenue 


Irrigation and district: Annual amount 
Project water (51,200 acre-feet at $5.40) _ $276, 500 
Twin Lakes service (12,500 acre-feet at $3)_ 37, 500 
Regulation of winter water (74,00 acre- -feet at $2.25 166, 500 


District tax (average over repayment period)’ ‘ 446, 700 


927, 200 
SS, OOO 
839, 200 


Power: 
370,000,000 kilowatt-hours at 6 mills 2, 220, 000 
> mi 340, 200 


2, 560, 200 
, 000 


Net power revenues (rounded) - ; elie 5 #20, 


Municipal and industrial water supply: 
Municipal supplies (20,500 acre-feet at $5.40) 111, 000 
Storage of C. F. & I. water (4,000 acre-feet at $2) 8, OOO 
Portion of district tax * applied to repayment of municipal. water 
supply — ‘ 162, 0 000 
Subtotal ? 281, 000 
Less operation, maintenance, and repair_ ; 11, 000 


Net municipal water revenues (for supply) ne is 270, 000 


Municipal and industrial water delivery system: 
Delivery of water to Colorado Springs (10,000 acre-feet at $52.50) _ 925, 000 
Delivery of water to valley towns (7,500 acre-feet at $68.27) ___- 512, 000 
Subtotal 1, 037, 000 
Less operation, maintenance, and repair ns 452, 000 


Net municipal water revenue (for delivery system ) ~~~ ‘ 585, 000 


Total average annual net project revenue___- ee; 


1The district tax would be realized from an ad valorem tax of 1 mill levied by the con- 
servancy district on taxable property within the district boundaries. The 1954 assessed 
value of property within the contemplated district was $355 million. It has been estimated 
that the average annual increase in assessed valuation would equal 2 percent of the 1954 
evaluation. An average of $35,000 per year has been allowed for district expense. 


PAYOUT ANALYSIS 


The project will be operated in conformance with the laws of the State of 
Colorado. Although some of the details of actual operation are contingent upon 
contractual negotiations, the general planned procedure is as follows. The 
Government will negotiate an overall repayment contract with the conservancy 
district. The Government will probably operate the basic water supply works 
and the power system. Irrigation water, and possibly municipal water, will 
be delivered to the district at reservoir outlets or at specified points in the 
river. The district will assume responsibility for the apportionment and delivery 
of water to the headgates of water users organizations and municipalities. The 
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water users organizations are principally mutual farmer-owned, farmer-operated 
ditch companies. 

I have been advised informally that a conservancy district can readily be 
organized at the appropriate time. As evidence of this the two largest com- 
munities in the district area have indicated their willingness to participate. 
‘The city of Pueblo consented to inclusion in the district by approval of city 
ordinance No. 2073, dated September 13, 1954. The city of Colorado Springs 
passed an enabling ordinance on February 23, 1955, which now has been formally 
adopted. 

The current analysis of the project presents a repayment procedure based on 
the following standards: (a) Interest during construction is added as a cost to 
the allocations of both power and municipal water. (6) An interest rate of 
214 percent is used in the amortization of the power and municipal water invest- 
nents. (¢) None of the interest is applied toward the repayment of irrigation 
costs. (d) Revenue from the sale of water and power and other services under 
temporary contract would be available during the construction period for opera- 
tion and maintenance, replacement reserve, and the retirement of capital costs. 
On the above basis, the power investment could be retired in the 39th year follow- 
ing completion of construction. The investment allocated to municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply could be repaid in the 50th year following completion of 
construction, and the investment in municipal water pipelines could be liquidated 
or repaid in 50 years following the completion of those facilities. The irriga- 
tion investment would be retired in 51 years following the completion of con- 
strnetion from revenues paid by the irrigation beneficiaries during the entire 
repayment period and from the application of net power revenues after power 
payout in the 89th year. Actually, completion of repayment of irrigation costs 
is accomplished by use of only a part of the irrigation revenues, district tax 
proceeds and power revenues accruing in the 51st year following completion of 
construction. By the end of that year a revenue surplus of $1,216,000 accum- 
ulates after payment of the irrigation investment of approximately $1,836,000 
remaining at the beginning of the 51st year. After retirement of investments, 
the continuing annual net power revenues would accrue to the United States 
‘Treasury throughout the remaining useful life of the project works. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is feasible from an engineering standpoint ; 
it is economically justified by a favorable benefit-cost ratio: it is financially 
feasible because the reimbursable costs can be fully repaid within a period far 
less than the useful lives of the principal works. The repayment analysis has 
been prepared in accordance with standards specified by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The construction costs have been allocated by procedures approved 
for interagency use. The project has been officially approved by the State of 
Colorado and its construction has been endorsed by the President of the United 
States. The project will strengthen the economic sinews of the State of Colorado 
and will indirectly benefit the entire Nation. This project is a wise investment of 
public funds and should be constructed as soon as possible. 

Mr. Asprnauti. At this time, Mr. Tomlinson, the committee will be 
glad to have a short oral presentation of the matters contained within 
the statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. TOMLINSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
PROJECT DEVELOPMENT, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Tomutnson. I think it would be very helpful, Mr. Chairman, 
if I went to the map and pointed out just what the project is and what. 
it will do. 

Mr. Asprnatyt. That will be agreeable, and identify the map for the 
record, please. 

Mr. Tomutyson. This is a map showing the southern part of Colo- 
rado, with Denver on the north, the New Mexico line on the south, 
Utah on the west, and Kansas on the east. 
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The project is a multipurpose project-—— 

Mr. Aspinatt. May the Chair first call attention to the fact that 
the map does not show many and varied small tributaries which feed 
from the top of the Continental Divide into the tributaries as shown 
on the map. There are dozens and scores of little creeks which are 
affected by this project. I think Mr. Tomlinson will agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right, sir. 

Starting in the headwaters, the project will build some collection 
works, about 50 or 60 miles of cian and tunnels over on the western 
slope, tapping those tributaries, some of those tributaries which Mr. 
Aspinall just mentioned, and diverting them through a tunnel a little 
less than 6 miles. I believe it is 5.2 miles long. It will divert them 
into the upper reaches of the Arkansas Basin and into Sugar Loaf 
Reservoir. 

In order to make good and observe the water rights over in the 
Colorado River Basin, there has been worked out an agreement be- 
tween the eastern interests and the western interests in the State as a 
whole. A replacement reservoir at the Aspen site would hold about 
28,000 acre-feet and would serve to make good not only the present 
water rights but also the estimated needs for water in the future which 
could be served by this particular stream, which might otherwise be 
adversely affected by the diversion of Colorado water into the Ar- 
kansas Basin. 

The Sugar Loaf Reservoir is presently a private-owned reservoir 
of about 17,000 acre-feet capacity. The plans of the project are to 
enlarge that reservoir considerably up to 117,000 acre-feet. Water 
would be stored at this high altitude where evaporation is relatively 
low and where it can be held to be released under the most optimum 
schedule later on. 

Depending on the need for irrigation, power and other purposes, 
water will be released out of the Sugar Loaf Reservoir through a. 
canal into the Elbert powerplant. The Elbert powerplant has about 
a 515-foot head, I believe, and it would have an installed capacity of 
around 8,700 kilowatts. 

The water then would flow into Twin Lakes. Twin Lakes is a 
privately owned reservoir in existence today in the capacity of around 
56,000 acre-feet. The project would increase that capacity to about 
260,000 acre-feet to provide additional high elevation storage where 
the water could be kept with the minimum evaporation loss for reregu- 
lation and use for the many project purposes later. 

Out of Twin Lakes as in all of these releases—I will not mention 
it each time—there will be proper bypasses to the river to take care 
of the requirements and for the existing rights. 

From Twin Lakes it would flow through a canal down to the Otero 
powerplant. That has about 287 feet head, with a capacity of around 
19,200 kilowatts. 

Then it would go to the Wapaco powerplant with almost 500 feet 
head, and installed capacity of around 16,500 kilowatts. 

Then it would flow through a little longer canal down to the Prince- 
ton powerplant, where the water would again be passed through a 

278-foot. plant, having installed capacity of around 11,700 kilowatts. 
Then through the Pancho powerplant, where again it would be put 
through a 268-foot head powerplant, with a capacity of around 
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15,000 kilowatts. From there it would flow through another canal 
te the Salida powerplant, which would have about 405-foot head 
and an installed capacity of around 22,700 kilowatts. 

Then the water would be released into the river where it would fiow 
past Canon City and into the proposed Pueblo Reservior. 

The Pueblo Reservoir would be a 400,000 acre-foot reservoir and 
have about 120 feet of power head and installed capacity of around 
11.000 kilowatts. 

The total installed capacity of those 7 powerplants would be a little 
over 100,000 kilowatts. 

There would be 7 switchyards and 6 substations involved. The 
power canals would total in length around 60 miles. 

I might add—I can discuss it later if you wish—that while this 
is high elevation country, I personally went over the area about 3 
weeks ago and walked or rode over practically all of the center line 
of that canal route, and that it is not so-called canyon country, it is 
not rough and rugged terrain. I have some statistics that I can give 
you on just how flat the country is. 

Mr. Asprnati. Just so the committee will know, you rode over the 
canal route on the eastern part of the divide? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Right. 

Mr. AsprNaii. You did not ride over the canal route on the western 
part ¢ 

Mr. Tomuinson. That is right, Mr. Aspinall. I am glad you sup- 
plemented my remarks there. The western slope was closed because 
the pass going through there was closed. I did not go over the 
divide, but I did go over the Sugar Loaf area and all the way down, 
usa matter of fact, to the State line. 

I might add that I was in the midst of a very unusual dust storm, in 
the lower part of the valley and at a slow speed of 10 miles per hour 
we practically had an automobile accident just because we could not 
see ahead. 

The water, after it is released from the Salida powerplant, as I 
said, would flow back into the Arkansas River. Then a diversion 
would be made at or near Canon City to deliver through a conduit 
of about 50 miles in length the municipal water supply which would 
be furnished to Colorado Springs. The rest of the water would flow 
into the Pueblo Reservoir, would be released out of the reservoir, and 
would be picked up at the Pueblo treatment works. A year ago, 
when we were discussing this project, the treatment plant was con- 
sidered a project cost, although it was provided, as you know, that 
the treatment works would not be built unless it was to be shown that 
the city could not build that and the other part of the distribution 
system. So Pueblo has started construction already of the treatment 
works, and we have taken out of the estimates and out of the plans 
as a project features the treatment works which last year we had in. 

The water then would be pumped through the treatment works at 
Pueblo. Pueblo would, of course, get its supply there, and then the 
valley cities downstream from Pueblo below would get their water 
after making the proper arrangements with Pueblo for treating the 
water for them, by pumping out from the Pueblo treatment works 
up into the municipal water lines to serve cities such as LaJunta, 
Hunter, Las Animas, Lamar, and a side conduit up to Eads. That 
is the way the municipalities would get their water. 
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In discussing the Pueblo Reservoir, I might add that is a very key 
structure. We have studied and restudied that in considerable degree. 
You remember some of our friends, in fact, the Department of Agri- 
culture, suggested that we look further into the idea of developing 
the project in two separate phases, (1) the imported water, and (2) 
the reregulation of the natural Arkansas water. Theoretically that 
could be done. However, the only practical site for a large reservoir 
in this stretch where it would be effective, satisfactory, is at the Pueblo 
site, and unfortunately the main line of a railroad runs right down 
that valley. So if we build a reservoir there at all, we are going 
to have to move that railroad, and it is going to cost almost as much 
to move the railroad for a small reservoir as it would for the large 
reservoir. And if we built a single-purpose irrigation reservoir to 
reregulate winter flows and what-have-you, we not only would have 
greater evaporation in this lower altitude reservoir, but we also would 
lave a considerable more expense than one function alone, such as 
irrigation, could stand. By building a multiple-purpose reservoir 
we can properly allocate to, and serve the purposes of, several func- 
tions such as power, flood control, irrigation and so forth. By that 
means we were able to arrive at a reservoir capacity at the Pueblo 
vite for irrigation purposes which would be feasible. Any other plan 
would not be feasible. 

That reservoir is estimated—I can give you the exact figure—at 
nbout $40 million on today’s costs. You would save some if you built 

little smaller one, but it would not be reduced commensurate with 
the reduction in capacity. 

So that is one of the principal reasons why we just could not work 
out a project using the native waters alone. The water users them- 
selves have developed all of this irrigation on their own initiative 
and, generally speaking, with private capital. They have just about 
come to the end of the road insofar as being able to develop, by the 
conventional private-enterprise type of developments, all the water 
that can be developed. 

I might go through the analysis of revenues, which is in the latter 
part of my statement. If you wish to follow me, it is on page 18. 

We plan to sell—and these are average year revenues—-51,200 acre- 
feet of project water at $5.40 per acre-foot. There are people here 
from the irrigation areas who will testify as to the worth of the 
water and to their willingness to pay that. 

We plan to reregulate the water at Twin Lakes. As I mentioned 
before, Twin Lakes is a privately owned reservoir. It will be increased 
in size. We plan to negotiate a contract with the Twin Lakes people 
to handle 12,500 acre-feet annually for them at $3 an acre-foot. 

We plan to regulate winter water and to sell that regulation to the 
tune of about 74,000 acre-feet a year at $2.25 per acre-foot. Those are 
figures which we think will be realized and can be realized, and there 
are local people here who can talk on the value of that. 

I might add, in regard to this winter water regulation, a point 
which is not in my formal statement. That is, by holding the water 
which irrigators have rights to for use in the wintertime, holding it 
In project reservoirs, and then releasing it through the powerplants 
for irrigation purposes when they really need it more in the spring 
and fall, they will avoid winter irr ‘igation. And, as you know, putting 
water on the lands during the wintertime accelerates freezing and 
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thawing which causes the ground to swell up and more or less disinte- 
grate or get powdery, which encourage blowing. I think there is a 
very real benefit that would come out of keeping the water off in the 
wintertime and diminishing to the extent possible this extra freezing 
and thawing of the topsoil, and thereby adding what we can to relieve 
this dustbow] situation. 

Another item is the district tax. A general area of some nine 
counties will be included in the overall conservancy district. The two 
largest of those counties, Pueblo County, around Pueblo, and El Paso 
C ounty, which contains Colorado Springs, have already passed ordi- 
nances which would put them very definitely into the conservancy dis- 
trict. These two counties alone will produce about two-thirds of the 
assessed evaluation and, consequently, about two-thirds of the con- 
servancy tax revenues. So I do not think there is much question but 
what the conservancy district can be organized quickly and eagerly 
following authorization of this project. 

There are also people from those communities who will be glad to 
speak to that, if you have any questions on that. 

We charged $446,000 a year of the district tax to the repayment. of 
the irrigation allocation. That gives a total irrigation revenue, after 
you take off the operation, maintenance, and replacement costs of 
arbout $838,000, of S8359,200, 

On power, we have, as has been stated previously, a generation of 
around 500 million kilowatt-hours of energy a year. After we deduct 
¢ percent for transmission and delivery losses, we come up with about 
470 million kilowatt-hours. Of that, 370 million kilowatt-hours is 
firm energy, and we estimate that can be sold at 6 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. The going interim rate of the Bureau of Reclamation power 
system in the area at the moment is something more than 6 mills. The 
upper Colorado rate, just across the divide in the same general area, 
would be 6 mills. That is an increase from the year ago estimate of 
51, mills. That has been looked into pretty carefully. We are con- 
tident that is a conservative figure. Since that time the cost of energy 
for steam power, that is, either coal or gas, has gone up considerably, 
and we have worked with the Federal Power Commission Fort Worth 
office in establishing a power value which is more than this, and we do 
not anticipate any difficulty at all in selling that power at that price. 

There are almost 100 million kilowatt-hours of secondary power 
which we estimate will be sold at about 31, mills. That gives total 
power revenues of around $21, million per vear, which, a fter subtract- 
ing the operation, maintenance, and replacement costs of $840,000 a 
year, leaves net power revenues of roughly $1,720,000 a year. 

On municipal water, it is estimated that the project would sell 20,500 
acre-feet at $5.40, for a total revenue of $111,000 per year. 

Storage of C. F. and I. water in Sugar Loaf Reservoir—and there 
we would be merely handling the water for them in the reservoir which 
— built—at & an acre-foot would yield $8,000 a year. 

(nd as I mentioned before, a portion of the district tax, about 27 
percent of the total district tax, or $162,000 a year gives a total revenue 
for the supply features of the municipal and industrial water of 
$281,000, less operation, maintenance, and replacement of about 
>11.000 a year, gives net municipal water revenues for supply of 
$270,000 per year. 

There is an extra cost which has to be added to municipal and indus- 
trial water. So far these costs which I have just mentioned merely 
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deliver the water at the project reservoirs. The water would have 
to then be delivered to the cities which would use the water. In some 
cases it might be a rather long line, such as in the case of Colorado 
Springs which has a line which is nearly 50 miles in length, or the 
valley towns, which would have a much longer line than that, but, of 
course, there would be a number of municipalities sharing in the costs 
and services of that line. 

It is estimated that the delivery system—maybe we have not used 
vood terms here, but we use “delivery system” to mean from the river 
or reservoir to the city limits. It is not the internal city distribution 
system but the delivery system merely gets it to a wholesale point 
either at or near the city limits. 

It is estimated that the Colorado oe conduit would cost, on the 
basis of 10,000 acre-feet a year, about $52.50 per acre-foot per year to 
amortize that conduit and the nl plants and other features 
attached to it. 

The delivery of the water to the valley towns, 7,500 acre-feet per 
year to those towns in the lower area, would cost around $68.27 per 
acre-foot. You add those revenues together and you get $1, 037,000 
per year gross revenues which, after you subtract out the operation, 
maintenance, and replacement costs, of $452,000 per year, leaves a 
net municipal water revenue of around $585,000 per year. 

That gives a total average annual net project revenue of around 
$5,400,000 a year 

I have a tabulation, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to offer to 
the committee members at this time to show the details of the changes 
in the plan from what we had when we were here a year ago. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Without objection, the statement showing the 
changes from the former bill to the present bill will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The doc ument referred to follows:) 


C cmparteon of changes, Fryingpan- are ansas ® project 


H. Doe. 187 ! December | Remarks 


Construction costs: | 
Total project costs...........- | § $172,898, 000 $156, 541, 000 


Basic project features --_--------- 151, 348, 000 140, 213, 000° 


Changes due mainly to— 
Replacement Reservoir, As- 8. 102, 000 7, 636,000 | Price decline. 
pen. 
Sugarloaf Reservoir enlarge- 7, 248, 000 6, 723, 900 Do. 
ment. | 
Twin Lakes Reservoir en- | 10, 222,000 9, 543, 000 Do. 
largement. 
Salida afterbay 310, 090 302, 000 Do 
Pueblo Reservoir _ - 43, 453, 000 , 418, 000 Do. 
Hunter C reek- Aspen Canal. 288, 000 266, 000 Do. 
Hunter Creek-extension canal 409, 000 642,000 | Refinement of estimate. 
South side collection system 9, 263, 000 9,430,000 | Refinement of aesign 
North side collection system 21, 126, 000 5,897,000 | Refinement of design and price de 
cline 
Fryingpan-Arkansas divide | 10,111,000 §, 801,000 | Refinement of design. 
tunnel. 
Snowden canal__-- 792, 000 731,000 Price decline. 
Power canals-__----- 2, 929, 000 | . 792, 000 Do 
Powerplants 4, 917, 000 5, 562,000 | Price increase. 
Switchyards_. 3, 885, 000 , 390, 000 Do. 
Transmission lines_- 5, 079, 000 , 836,000 | Price decline. 
Substations. --- 2. 0¥!, 000 , 243,000 | Deletion of Colorado Syrings sub- 
station 
Generui property - _- ; 1, 173, 000 31,00 | $1:2,000 included under municipal 
water system, balance price decline. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Comparison of changes, Fryingpan-Arkansas project—Continued 





December 
1954 2 





H. Doc. 187 ! Remarks 










Construction costs—Contlinued 
Municipal water delivery system $21, 500, 000 $16, 328, 000 














Main purification plant 7, 148, 000 Feature deleted 
Pueblo pumping plant 1, 470, 000 Do 
Colorado Springs pumping 155, 000 Do 
plant 
Oil Creek Brush Hollow 361, 000 Do. 
Canal. 
Pueblo water conduit 1, 735, 000 Do. 
Arkansas Valley water con- 10, 631, 000 8, 332,000 | Change due to reduced head and 
duit length. 
Arkansas Valley pumping 192,000 | Feature added. 
plants. 
General service equipment 53, 000 Do 
Colorado Springs features: 
Gorge diversion dam 81, 000 Do. 
Canon City pumping 561, 000 Do 
plant. 
Sand Creek pumping 520, 000 Do 
plant 
Water supply conduit 6, 483, 000 Do. 
Transnission line and 106, 000 Do 






service equipment. 












Allocation of construction costs 4 5 172, 898, 000 156, 541, 000 














Irrigation 75, 128, 000 67, 653,000 | In accordance with interagency cost- 









Municipal water allocation policy, the separable 
Delivery system 21, 500, 000 16, 328, 000 costs—remaining benefits method 
Basic project costs 11, 154, 000 8, 200, 000 has been used for the December 

Power 41, 945, 000 44, 551, 000 1954 allocation. 

Flood control 20, 341, 000 17, 911, 000 






Fish and wildlife 2, 830, 000 1, 898, 000 









Benefit-cost analysis: 
Public investment 6 179, 492, 000 162, 156, 000 | 









Construction costs 172, 898, 000 156, 541, 000 
Interest during construction - . 6, 594, 000 5, 615, 000 














Annual costs 6, 378, 000 6, 486, 000 | 

Equivalent of public invest- 4, 902, 000 4, 429, 000 
ment. 

Operation, maintenance, and 1, 313, 000 1, 391, 000 
replacement. 

Regulation by upper Colo- 163, 000 163, 000 
rado storage project. 

Taxes foregone (power sys- 503,000 | In accordance with interagency cost 
tem). allocation policy. 







Annual benefits 9, 458, 000 9, 526, 000 





Irrigation 4, 355, 000 4, 276,000 | Irrigation benefits reduced due to 
greater use of water for municipal 

Direct 1, 588, 000 1, 569, 000 purposes, 

Indirect 2, 757, 000 2, 707, 000 





















Municipal water 1, 662, 000 1,304,000 | Reduction due to revised and lower 
cost alternatives. 

Power - 2, 702, 000 3, 207,000 | Increase due to evaluation of benefits 

Flood control 598, 000 598, 000 in accordance with interagency 

Sediment control 141, 000 141. 000 policy. 






Total direct benefits only (6, 701, 000) (6, 819, 000) 











Benefit-cost ratios: 
Direct benefits only 
Total benefits 

Average annual net revenues 


05: 1.00 1.05: 1.00 
, 48: 1.00 1. 47:1. 00 
. 190, 600 8, 414, 400 


















04, 400 1,720,200 | Firm energy rates increased from 5.5 


to 6 mills per kilowatt-hour 


Power l, 













Irrigation 22, 000 , 200 











00 | Reduction in quantity of water from 


Project water. 306, 000 276, 
56,700 acre-feet to 51,200 acre-feet, 











Twin Lakes service 37, 500 37, 500 

Regulation of winter water 166, 500 166, 500 

District tax 179, 000 446,700 | Increased tax due to reanalysis of 
assessed values, inclusion of El 
Paso County, and allowance for 
future growth, 

Operation, maintenance, and — 67,000 —88, 000 






replacement costs. 






See footnotes at end of table. 
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Comparison of changes, Fryingpan-Arkansas project—Continued 


Benefit cost ratios—Continued 
Municipal water 


Water supply 


Water sales 

Storage of Colorado Fuel 
& [ron water. 

Portion of district tax____- 

Operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs. 


Pipelines to city limits....... | 


Gross revenues. .....--...-| 
Operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs. 


Repayment of reimbursable costs: 
Power investment: 
Interest rate_ 
Years required: 
Construction period ; 
After construction period. 


Irrigation investment: 
Years required 
Construction period 


After construction period _| So 


Municipal water investment: 
Interest rate _- 
Years required: 
Construction period 
After construction period _- 


Payout summary: 
Total construction cost | 
Repayable interest during con- 

struction. 


Total investment 
Less nonreimbursable costs: 
Food Gontfal.............. 
Fish and wildlife 


Balance reimbursable 
Power investment 


Net power revenues 
Interest 


Irrigation investment 


Irrigation water users 
District tax 
Power revenues..__- ea 
Municipal water revenues-. _ - 
Less operation, maintenance, 
and replacement. 
Municipal water investment---__- 


District tax 

Municipal water users________| 

Payment of pipelines to city 
limits. 

RR ie ck csi hit cetianlelerias 

Less operation, maintenance, | 
and replacement. 

Total investment repaid 


175, 382, 000 


| (33,133, 308)| (30, 350, 638) 





1 Price index date: January 1953. 
3 Price index date: October 1954. 
3 From table II, p. 6. 


| 


H. Doe. 1871| December 


1954 3 


| 


$1, 064, 200 $855, 006 


270, 000 
111, 000 | 
8, 000 


162, 000 | 
—11, 000 | 


12, 200 | 


631,200 | 585,000 | 





1, 037, 000 | 
—452, 000 | 


1,039, 200 | 
— 408, 000 


2.5 | 
8 
39 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ey 
50 | 
| 


| 
| 


$172, 898, 000 | $156, 541, 000 
2, 484, 000 2, 026, 000 


158, 567, 000 


20,341,000 | 17, 911, 000 
1, 898, 000 


2, 830, 000 | 





| 


152, 211,000 | 138,758, 000 


43,275,000 | 46,035, 000 | 


76, 408,308 | 76,385,638 


75,128,000 | 67,653, 000 

35, 190, 000 27, 717, 100 | 

12,351,000 | 24,640,755 

25, 472, 000 | 20, 297, 145 
|--- 


6, 738, 000 
4, 623, 000 


5, 002, 000 


33, 808,000 | 25,070, 000 


9, 319, 645 | 
6,716, 000 | 
51, 692, 061 | 


(28, 508, 237)| (10, 443, 706) 
26, 472,600 | 23, 214/000 


138, 758, 000 
{ 





152, 211, 000 | 


Remarks 


H. Doc. 187 shows details of revenues 
from water sales and services on 
p. 118, table 12. In December 1954 
analysis revenues for water supply 
including sale of 20,500 acre-feet at 
$5.40 and a fixed portion of Con- 
servancy district tax. 


Reduced period due to increase in 
firm energy rate from 5.5 to 6 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 


Reduction due to lesser allocation 
and greater conservancy district 
tax revenues. No segregation 
made of years during and after con- 
struction in H. Doe. 187. 


| Construction period of 8 years does 


not apply to repayment of costs of 
municipal water delivery system 
in December 1954 analysis. It 
applies to payment of water supply 
costs only. 


Payout summary excludes surplus of 
revenues of $1,216,256 at end of 
5ist year after completion of con- 
struction. 


‘ Exclusive of interest during construction assigned to power and municipal water. 


§ From table III, p. 7. 

* From table I, p. 5. 

’ From table V, follows p. 8. 
‘From table V, follows p. 8. 

® From table V, follows p. 8. 


62757—55——3 
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Mr. Tomutnson. I thought, if you wanted to look down those two 

tables at this stage, I would be glad to answer any questions. 

I might say, generally, the $16 million reduction in costs came 
about through: (1) the elimination of the treatment plant at Pueblo 
as a project cost; (2) general price declines in work not involving : 
great amount of hand labor, such as earth canals and earth dams 
and things of that nature; and (3) a refinement in the physical plan 
of certain of the individual features. That last was not so great, but 
it did in some small items cause some changes. 

You will notice that the cost has come down $16 million. On page 
2 of this statement you will notice where we have added, under munici- 
pal water delivery system, the cost of supplying the Colorado Springs 
features, which is a little over $7 million, which would have to be 
brought about by diverting the water at ‘Canon City for Colorado 
Springs instead of wor king out an exchange agreement which was 
contemplated a year and 2 years ago. 

You will find that this new cost estimate results in corresponding 
changes in the cost allocation. You recall that the Army engineers 
in commenting on our report stated that we should use a method of 
cost allocation which is agreed upon by all the agencies. At that 
time such a method had not yet been evolved, however. Since then 
we have got together and the Interior, the Army, the Federal Power 
Conimission, and have formally proposed and adopted au method of 
cost allocation. As far as I know, all of the Federal agencies have 
gone along with that method. It is called the separable costs-remain- 
ing benefits method. Applying that method of allocation to the new 
construction costs, you get the allocations to irrigation, municipal 
water, power, flood control, and fish and wildlife shown in this 
tabulation. 

We also made a new economic analysis showing, as contrasted with 
the financial analysis, the economic costs, and there again we used 
the methods worked out in this interagency agreement. And while 
there were a lot of ups and downs in adjustments, the fact remains 
that even though we had. a $16 million reduction in cost, the benefit- 
cost ratio came out just about the same as before. I might add that 
they were favorable in both cases. 

One other point: You will notice that the payout now under the 
present presentation will show that power will pay out in 39 years. 
This compares with the usual 50-year repayment. It is true that we 
could have spread power out over 50 years and lessened the load or 
added some component for aiding irrigation, but we elected to pay 
it out in 39 years and thereafter use, during the remaining 11 or 12 
years of the payout period, the net revenues to aid irrigation, which 
is usually done in reclamation projects. You might say there is 
approximately half a mill in the power rate which is used as a com- 
ponent to aid irrigation. 

That may be oversimplified, but it is not far from being an absolute 
fact 

The municipal water will all be repaid in 50 years at 214 percent 
interest. 

The irrigation will be paid out in 51 years after the last 8 years of 
construction. We had hoped to get that down to 50 years, but actually 
the figures show 50 years and 7 months. So we did not change them. 
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We thought we would let the chips fall where they would and just 
present them the way the tables came out. Th: at is a substantial redue- 
tion over the figures we presented last yea 

I just have these two points I would like to make, and then I will 
be glad to answer any questions which you might want to bring up. 

There is a 13-year construction period envisioned, but after about 
5 years we would have the Aspen reservoir built, we would have the 
tunnel through the divide, and we would have the Pueblo Reservoir 
completed to the point where it could be storing water. Some of those 
features I mentioned would take less than 5 years, but in the 5 years 
we would have all that and more. So the area would begin to get con- 
siderable relief from their present water shortage. So we used the 5 
years as a point when some benefits would start accruing in real 
measurable terms. 

Then it would take 8 years additional while we were finishing up 
the powerplant and finishing up some of the other features before the 
whole project was finished, and during that period the revenues would 
increase until at the end of the 13 years they would be about on a 
normal. As you see, this payout is practically 50 years, although it 
runs slightly over, followi ing the completion of construction. 

I have one other point which I would like to show. We have several 
charts here. There is one chart here entitled “Seasonal Irrigation 
Requirements and Effective Supply.” If I am not mistaken, that 
appears in House Document 187, so you will have a copy permanently 
for your reference, if you wish. 

Mr. Asprnai. Identify the chart. 

Mr. Tomuinson. The chart shows by years 1911 through 1953, the 
average adjusted historical water supply, which on the average is 2.1 
acre-feet per acre. It also shows the average supply per year with 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project completed, which would be about 
2.7 acre-feet, and the average ideal requirement, if you could get in 
water from any source you wished regardless of costs and avs ailability, 
of 3.19 acre-feet per acre. 

You will notice that this chart shows, that in some years you have 
an average supply—not an adequate supply, but you have a supply 
that would be up to the average—and some years you have quite a 
deficiency. The historical supply, which is shown in blue, is what has 
been the average. Some years you had sufficient rain and coolness 
where you did not need quite as much water as other years, and so 
that is why in some years, such as 1915, if this should be repeated, you 
would not need but a very little amount of project water to get them 
up to what they need because of natural conditions. 

On the other hand, some other year such as, say, 1934, just to pick 
one at random, you had very small amount of natural water supply 
from the regular sources, and the project would supply a goodly por- 
tion. But you would still have had a considerable amount that par- 
ticular year. You would have needed almost 5 feet of water to raise 
the crops, whereas in some year like 1915 you would not need but a 
little over 2 feet of man-applied water. So the project water would 
supply the areas shown in red. Some years, as you see, you would use 
very little; in others you would use much. 

The witnesses from the irrigation interests here today will testify 
that the $5.40, if it were applied against all the water they use, would 
be way more than they could pay, Dut it is insurance water, coming at 
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the time when it would spell the difference between a good crop or a 
bad crop or even no crop, and that is well worth the $5.40. 

They can also show you where some irrigation organizations have 
already developed on their own supplemental supplies for small 
amounts, I will admit, but which on an acre-foot basis, which costs 
them on a present-day cost index basis almost exactly the same amount 
per acre-foot that this project water would cost them. 

One example that I know is the Fort Lyon Canal. The others I am 
sure would speak the same story. 

Mr. Asptnatu. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Those are all the comments I have unless you have 
some questions. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You will be seated at the table and will be joined b 
Mr. Lindseth, assistant regional director, Denver, Colo.; Mr. Powell, 
area engineer, Pueblo, Colo.; and Mr. Witmer, of the Office of the 
Solicitor of the Department. 


QUESTION PERIOD OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

* FRED G. AANDAHL; COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION W. A. 
DEXHEIMER; GEORGE E. TOMLINSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, PROJ- 
ECT DEVELOPMENT DIVISION; EMIL V. LINDSETH, ASSISTANT 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR, DENVER, COLO.; B. F. POWELL, AREA 
ENGINEER, PUEBLO, COLO.; AND T. R. WITMER, OFFICE OF THE 
SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. AsprnatL. Mr. Tomlinson, just to get a little clearer picture in 


our minds from the map, would you go to the map and point out 
where the existing Twin Lakes diversion facility is located ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. It is on Lake Creek, Mr. Aspinall. I cannot point 
it out too well here. It is shown in blue right at this particular point 
here [indicating]. I take it that is Roaring Fork River itself. Is 
that right, Mr. Powell? ; 

Mr. Powetn. Yes. 

Mr. Tomutnson. Roaring Fork over to Lake Creek, being a tribu- 
tary of the Arkansas. 

Mr. Asprnaty. That is the headwaters? 

Mr. Tomurnson. The headwaters of both streams; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. How will the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas corre- 
late its facilities with the existing Twin Lakes diversion ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. The Twin Lakes has a diversion right now meas- 
ured in second-feet. I may oversimplify a little bit but, as I under- 
stand, they are presently diverting some 37,000 or 38,000 acre-feet per 
annum. 

Mr. Asprnatn. What is the total right ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. They have decreed rights for what amounts to 
around fifty-two thousand and a fraction acre-feet per year. As you 
understand, the rights are all expressed in second-feet, and we are 
interested primarily in this project in acre-feet. They are not at 
present diverting their entire 52,500 acre-feet of decreed rights. The 
tunnel is sufficiently large to permit that diversion, but the Twin 
Lakes Reservoir and other needed storages and reregulating facilities 
are not adequate. 
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We have received word formally from them that they intend to 
increase their facilities to handle their full decreed rights as soon as 
they can, and will do it on their own if the project does not go ahead. 

here is one thing the project will do in regard to that, though. If 
they take the niiianek 15,000 acre-feet out of the Roaring Fork 
River, they will create quite an adverse condition for fish and wildlife 
conservation. ‘The condition is not too good there at the moment. 
There are conflicting stories on that. When I was out in the field 
the people I talked with claimed that the fishing already was prac- 
tically ruined because of the diversion of low flows which they are 
making now. 

So one of the project features is to make diversions through the 
project system in lieu of some of the diversions which the Twin Lakes 
people otherwise would make. 

Mr. Asprnati. You mean also through the project tunnel? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Through the project tunnel, yes, sir. And thereby 
eliminating the necessity for the Twin Lakes to divert all of their 
decreed rights at that point, thereby helping tremendously the fishing 
interests below the Twin Lakes present diversion. 

Mr. Aspinatu. If the total diversion of the existing Twin Lakes 
private project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project take place, what 
will be the total acre-feet diversion from western Colorado to eastern 
Colorado from that particular area ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. I would like to answer that in two parts, sir. Iam 
not too sure about Twin Lakes. My understanding is around 52,000 
acre-feet or less. If that is the case, they would be diverting some- 
where between 45,000 and 50,000 acre-feet per year. The project itself 
will divert approximately 69,200 acre-feet on the average. Now that 
diversion will vary from year to year, depending upon the availability 
of the water and the situation respecting the storage of the water on 
the other side, and all that. But if I remember correctly, the mini- 
mum diversion will be around 25,000 acre-feet and the maximum di- 
version around 115,000 acre-feet per year. 

Mr. Aspinati. Of both projects? 

Mr. Tomiinson. That is just the reclamation project, to which you 
would have to add the figure of the Twin Lakes, which I think is 
slightly under 50,000. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. My next question—and I am just trying to orient 
here. 

Mr. Tomuinson. I appreciate your bringing out this other because 
T think it is very important and maybe I should have highlighted it. 

Mr. Asprnatut. Where will the tunnel as proposed by the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project be located as related to the existing Twin Lakes 
diversion ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. It would be located north. I do not know how 
many miles north. I would say 25 miles north. And it would collect 
a number of these tributaries of the Fryingpan and of Hunter Creek 
and the Hunter Creek extension, and divert at that point. 

Mrs. Prost. Would my chairman yield ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Certainly. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask if this diversion takes some of the 
water that belongs to the Twin Lakes? 

Mr. Tomitnson. Yes and no. We would work this out by agree- 
ment with the Twin Lakes people. There will be no conflict there, 
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Tam sure. We would take 3,000 acre-feet of water from the project 
collection area and give it to Twin Lakes which would then, by con- 
tract, agree not to divert that amount of low flow water of their exist- 
ing decreed rights. In addition, the project would store, on a service 
charge basis, 12,500 acre-feet of water which they are not diverting 
because they do not now have storage facilities to handle it. I do not 
know if [ answered your question or not. I would be glad to clarify 
if I could. 

Mrs. Prost, The question I was trying to put is whether or not by 
virtue of placing this tunnel up above the Twin Lakes you would 
be taking water away from Twin Lakes. 

Mr. Tomurnson. No. In fact, our plan is to increase the Twin 
Lakes Reservoir from 56,000 acre-feet up to 260,000 acre-feet. We 
are going to supply a tremendously larger quantity than the 3,000 
acre-feet we would ask them not to divert. 

Mr. Asprnatu. One other question at this place. You show the 
irrigated lands on the eastern slope of Colorado in green on the map 
to which you referred ; do you not ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Will you point out to the committee just what lands 
there are that will be benefited by this project ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. I will be glad to do that, sir. The lands which 
could be benefited are the valley lands shown in green—and I will 
point—here in this area in here. We have made a study of those 
lands. They total about 322,000 acres of lands presently irrigated. 
There are about 169,000 acres of that land which we classify as group 
or class I, which is the very best. There are about 140,000 acres which 
we classify as group IT or class II, which is the second best, and there 
are about 13,000 acres which we would classify nonirrigable. But the 
fact remains it is a private development. They have the land. It is 
probably in smaller areas here, there, and everywhere [indicating]. 
So you will see figures appearing in the report of sometimes 322,000 
and sometimes 309,000. My own guess is that even though we declare 
those 13,000 acres nonirrigable under our standards, the fact they are 
so interspersed among the others means they will probably continue 
to get water under existing decreed rights, and the farmer will find 
it cheaper to put water on them than to dike them off or not to supply 
them. It isa very small amount. 

I know the point was raised once before as to why we had the two 
figures, and that is the explanation. 

Mr. Sisk (presiding). The Chair will recognize the gentlewomau 
from Idaho. Do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Dexheimer 
what is the length of the tunnel ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. The main tunnel will be 5.2 miles through the 
divide. 

Mrs. Prost. And the canals will be somethinig like 45 miles in 
length then? 

Mr. Dexuermer. You mean the collection system ? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes, in addition to the 5-mile tunnel ? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. On the west side, Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. Whatever it requires to divert the water over onto 
the eastern slope. 
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Mr. Dexnermer. There would be about 55 to 60 miles of collection 
canals and tunnels on the western slope leading to the 5.2-mile tunnel, 
and then there will be other tunnels and canals on the east slope, of 
course, leading into the reservoir and the powerplants. 

Mrs. Prost. How many miles of tunnel and how many miles of 

canals will it require on the east slope ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. There would be, I think, only a very few, if any, 
short tunnels on the east slope, perhaps not over a few hundred feet, 
where you came to a very steep cliff or something, and there woul 
be about 60 miles of canals on the east slope. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Dexheimer, in your statement, on page 2, you say: 

Construction of Aspen Dam and Reservoir or Roaring Fork River will permit 
the diversions to be made without adversely affecting water uses on the western 
slope. 

Does the western slope object to this diversion ? 

Mr. Dextermmer. No. I think you will find that there will be some 
witnesses to testify on that. As I pointed out later in my statement, 
the only objection we have had has been from a few residents of the 
Aspen area itself. Those people are largely rather wealthy people 
who have recently established summer homes up there, and they would 
like to keep those areas in their natural state, or at least that is their 
claim. They are not recognizing, however, the great need for water 
in other areas. This Aspen Reservoir, we think, would actu: lly in- 
crease the recreational values of the general area and certainly would 
add to the fishing values. 

Mrs. Prost. Will you be increasing the capacity of the Aspen Reser- 
voir by this project ¢ 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is a new project. 

Mr. Dexuetmer. There is no Aspen Reservoir in this location on 
the Roaring Fork River. We would build a new reservoir. 

Mrs. Prost. Then this new reservoir will flood out some valuable 
summer homes? Is that the objection being raised by the western 
slope people? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. No; I do not believe this will mean any flooding 
out of homes or other things. It is just an interference with the w ild 
area, as I understand it. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If my colleague will yield there 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. It will flood out Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air Smith’s home, and it will flood out Mr. Dixon’s home. There 
is no question about that. It will put water over the homes to the 
height of 70 or 80 feet. 

Mr. Dexnermer. Thank you for the correction. I had forgotten 
there were two homes in the area that would be flooded, but it does not 
flood the general area of Aspen. 

Mrs. Prost. Are these homes located on farms and do they have 
valuable irrigated lands at the present time? Or are they grazing 
lands or just merely summer homes ? 

Mr. Dexnermer. | think largely, as I understand it, summer homes 
for those people, but they do have some grazing and pasture, but no 
irrigated agriculture other than pasture 1: ands. 

Mrs. Prosr. Then what are these other objections, these people you 
referred to a moment ago who want to keep it in its natural state? 
How will this infringe upon the natural state? 
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Mr. Dexuermer. I think, Mrs. Pfost, I could probably best repre- 
sent that by showing the committee this map of Colorado and the 
Forest Service areas that are available in Colorado. 

Mr. Aspinauu. If my colleague will yield. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I want the committee to understand this perfectly. 
As far as any objections to this from very many people in Colorado 
as far as hurting any native natural condition, there is very little. 
The objection raised by these people up there goes to the fact that 
it is going to ruin their ranges to a certain extent, it is going to 
shorten them on the use of water. It is not a question like you have 
in the Echo Park area. Let us keep that in mind. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Dexuermer. I think it is merely an objection by very few 
people that some of their range, as Mr. Aspinall points out, would 
be destroyed. But——— 

Mrs. Prost. By being flooded ? 

Mr. Dexnerer. Those 2 houses and 2 areas are the only ones that 
would be involved. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If my colleague would yield again. Mr. Dex- 
heimer, the objections from most of the people come from users of 
the water and users of the stream for recreation and fishing. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Mr. AspinatL. Not because of any flooding, but because of the 
taking away of water. 

Mrs. Prosr. Reducing the flow of the streams? 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is right. 

Mr. Dexnermer. And, of course, our diversion of flow would be 
during the floods when the fishing and recreation would be at a mini- 
mum and during the winter. 

This general map of Colorado shows in color. The green is the 
national forest. The purple is the national parks and monuments, 
and the yellow is the lalien reservations. In addition, of course, 
there are lots of other public lands. This small dot here is the Aspen 
Reservoir. So you can see that it is a very minor amount we might 
be encroaching in that general area either as to range or fishing or 
water supply, so minute as really not to cause objections by either 
the people on the western slope, the users of the Colorado River 
waters, or in any other way except to these very few people whose 
personal property might be harmed by the reservoir, 

Mrs. Prost. How much water, Mr. Commissioner, will you actually 
store and divert? 

Mr. Dexurrmer. We propose to divert about 69,000 acre-feet on 
the average per annum. That will depend on the runoff available 
and the water supply on the east slope, and so on, and, as Mr. Tom- 
linson points out, this would vary. 

Mrs. Prost. How will this affect the upper Colorado River project 
that is being considered by this committee, the diverting of an extra 

69,000 acre-feet of water? 

Mr. Dexuener. I think that can best be answered by Mr. North- 
cutt Ely’s testimony before the committee, I think, 2 years ago, in 
which he said this was such a very smtll amount of water as to be 
negligible so far as its effect on the Colorado River system. 
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Mrs. Prost. I also note on page 2 of your testimony, Mr. Dex- 
heimer, that the city of Pueblo has now made arrangements to build 
a water-treatment plant to serve its needs and those ‘of other entities 
in the valley. Where do they get their supply of water? 

Mr. Dexuermer. They presently g get most of their supply from the 
Arkansas River. They would enlarge the supply that they take from 
that river. They have also been planning, and their proposal i is, that 
they would build the treatment facilities to supply other cities and 
towns in the valley rather than have us build it. Who will build the 
pipeline has not bent firmly established as yet, and it is provided that 
we might built it in the bill. 

Mrs. Prost. In other w ords, the treatment plant is being put in by 
the city of Pueblo and there is a sufficient flow of water in the river 
to take care of their domestic needs at the present time? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. There has been up to the present moment. How- 
ever, they have been restricted during the past two summers on the 
use of water because of an insufficient supply, and they need addi- 
tional water to meet their growing demands. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Will my colle: ague yield? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think the record should show, Mr. Dexheimer, 
that Pueblo has had to purchase some water recently. I think we will 
have testimony as to the purchase of a large amount of water in order 
to meet present needs. 

Mrs. Prost. Where would they buy this water? 

Mr. Dexnermer. As I pointed out in my statement here, there have 

been since the 1920’s approximately 80,000 acres of irrigated land 
taken out of production because the cities have bought their water 
rights and they utilized their water. And without some additional 
supply in the valley, that would have to continue in order for them 
to get their supply. 

Mrs. Prost. Where does the city of Colorado Springs get their 
additional water for the Air Force Academy ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Generally they have established water rights that 
they are developing in the vicinity of Pike’s Peak and some of the 
tributary streams in that area. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, you contend that this area has actually 
utilized all of the water that is available and the only means of addi- 
tional water is by diverting from the Colorado River ? 

Mr. DexHermer. With the exception, Mrs. Pfost, that there are 
certain flood flows now uncontrolled. 

Mrs. Prosr. Certain what ? 

Mr. Dexueimer. Flood flows uncontrolled that they:are utilizing 
probably not to the best advantage. As Mr. Tomlinson pointed out, 
they are irrigating during wintertime, and some of that water runs 
off, of course, and by building these storage projects the water could 
be saved and utilized to much better advant: age in the irrigation 
season. But even with that savings and better use of water that is 
available in the stream which this project would provide, they still 
need the import: Ser of additional water to meet their needs. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Commissioner, can you assure the people on the 
western slope that you will be taking water only during flood stage 
or at a time when the river is high so that you will not be depriving 
them of water that they will need for irrigation purposes? 
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Mr. Dexueimer. Yes, that is provided in the plan and the operating 
criteria that are set up in the legislation provides for that. So we 
are required to protect their interest on the western slope. 

Mrs. Prost. In what months are you going to use this water for 
storage ¢ 

Mr. Dexueimer. We only divert it during the flood season, as I 
pointed out, and generally at that altitude it is May, June, and July 
when the snows are melting. It would be diverted during that period 
of time. 

Mrs. Prosr. Then the bill guarantees there would be no water taken 
during these other months when the western slope is using the water ? 

Mr. Dexuemer. I think the bill before you, H. R. 412, section 3, 
provides that the operation shall be as set forth on pages 20 and 23 
of Senate Document 106 of the 82d Congress, and that spells out the 
operating criteria for this project, which does assure to the western 
slope their water supply will not be detrimentally affected. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all I will ask now, but 
I should like to reserve some additional time. 

Mr. Aspinauu. The lady may have that permission. 

Mr. Dexheimer, you do not mean to say that there is going to be prac- 
tical diversion from the gathering canals to the lake at the tunnel 
mouth during the month of May, do you ¢ 

Mr. Dexuremer. That there would be diversion ? 

Mr. AsprnaLn. Yes. 

Mr. Dexuermer. I think there would be some, Mr. Aspinall, de- 
pending, of course, upon the season and the runoff. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Of course, if I know anything about the country, 
there is not very much runoff at that time of the year at that altitude. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

In connection with these canals on the west side, would they be 
empty and would the transmountain diversion tunnel be empty except 
only duri ing about 3 months of the year? 

Mr. Dexnermer. I think generally the answer is “yes.” You realize 
that in the wintertime at that high altitude the canals would be filled 
with snow and ice and it would be so cold that little water could be 
run through them. In the flood season, when the snow is melting, 
and so on, we would divert water through the collecting system and 
into the tunnels on the east slope. At periods of low flow later on 
after the snow melt is gone, then they would probably relatively be 
empty. 

Mr. Hosmer. Would you recite again the annual amount of water 
that is proposed to be diverted ¢ 

Mr. Dexuermer. The average annual amount is about 69,000 acre- 
feet. 

Mr. Hosmer. And what is the total amount of water that is proposed 
to be supplied by this project ? 

Mr. Dexueimer. With regulatin 


g the waters of the east slope and 
diverting 69,000 average from the west slope, the total would be in 
the neighborhood of 185,000 acre- - feet additional water which would 
be available in the valley per yea 

Mr. Hosmer. Where does ai w rater come out of the transmountain 


tunnel? Just review that again. 
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Mr. Tomuinson. The tunnel is less than 6 miles long and comes out 
at Sugar Loaf Reservoir [indicating] right here. 
Mr. Hosmer. It goes into Sugar Loaf Reservoir. 
Mr. AsprnaLL. Will my colleague yield there ? 
Mr. Hosmer. Yes. 
Mr. AspinaLu. What is the altitude of that tunnel? 
Mr. Tomutnson. I would have to get the exact figure, but about 
10,000 feet elevation. 
Mr. Asprnauti. Thank you, Mr. Hosmer. 
Mr. Hosmer. 10,000 on one end and about 9,800 on the other, is it 
not ? 
Mr. Tomuinson. Something on that order. 
Mr. Hosmer. Then it goes into the Sugar Loaf Reservoir ? 
Mr. Tomurnson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hosmer. And is there a powerhouse right at the reservoir ? 
Mr. Tomuinson. Not at Sugar Loaf. There is a powerhouse at 
‘ibert just before it goes into Twin Lakes. 
Mr. Hosmer. How does it get from Sugar Loaf to Elbert ? 
Mr. Tomuinson. It gets there through an open canal. 
Mr. Hosmer. How long is that canal ¢ 
Mr. Tomurnson. About 20 miles. 
Mr. Hosmer. What is the altitude at Elbert ? 
Mr. Tomurson. About 9,800 feet. 
Mr. Hosmer. Roughly about 100 feet from the top? 
Mr. Tomutnson. Yes, sir. The Elbert powerplant itself has a head 
of around 500 feet, maybe just a little more. 
Mr. Hosmer. And are you familiar with the Big Thompson project ? 
Mr. Tomuiinson. Yes, lam. Are you asking me? 
Mr. Hosmer. Either one may answer, you or Mr. Dexheimer. 
Mr. Dexnermer. Yes. 
Mr. Ilosmer. You are? 
Mr. Dexuermer. Yes. 
Mr. Hosmer. You have had some trouble up there with the open 
canals at high altitudes, have you not? 
Mr. DexHermer. Not that I know of, no. 
Mr. Hosmer. Not from freezing? 
Mr. Dexnuetmer. No particular difficulty so far as diversions after 
we learned a little about the operation and how it was to be managed. 
Mr. Hosmer. What were those difficulties you had prior to this 
knowledge you acquired ¢ 
Mr. Dexuetmer. As I recall, some operating problem with ice col- 
lecting at the intake of the tunnel, which was taken care of by special 
means that now do not give us any difficulty. 
Mr. Hosmer. Difficulty from freezing? 
Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hosmer. And at what altitudes were these difficulties incurred ¢ 
Mr. Dexuermer. That intake is approximately 8,500 feet above sea 
level. 
Mr. Hosmer. And here we are at approximately 9,800 feet. 
Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hosmer. And we have some 2¢) miles of canal. 
Mr. Dexneimer. Correct. 
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Mr. Hosmer. Was or was not it necessary in some instances to change 
your designs on the Big Thompson to covered transportation of this 
water rather than canals? 

Mr. Dexnermer. No, we have no covered canals there. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is not this Elbert powerplant supposed to function 12 
months of the year? 

Mr. Dexnermer. No, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. When is it supposed to function? How much of the 
year does it function? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Three to 4 months. 

Mr. Hosmer. Which months would it function? 

Mr. Dexnermer. That would be generally at the same time we are 
diverting water from the west slope during the melting season of the 
snow and ice. 

Mr. Hosmer. Then you are going to have a powerplant there that is 
not used but about a fourth of the year ? 

Mr. Tomiinson. Something of that order, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. How about the Otero powerplant ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That will be used off and on throughout the year. 

Mr. Hosmer. Off and on? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. The releases will be made there to serve the needs 
for the three purposes. 

Mr. Hosmer. My question was directed to what you mean in re- 
lation to time. 

Mr. Tomurnson. If it will be a. during the wintertime. I 
think that is what you asked me about. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. Would it be operated during the springtime? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. Would it be operated during the summertime ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. Would it be operated during the fall? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Off and on all around the year. Like any hydro 
system it is put on for peaking and so would not necessarily be 
going 

Mr. Hosmer. It is only a peaking powerplant? 

Mr. Tomutnson. No, sir, it is not. It is a hydroelectric plant, and 
all hydroplants are operated, of course, to serve the loads as best 
they can. 

Mr. Hosmer. I want to get around to “off and on.” Do you mean 
it would operate sometime during the day, or not during the day, 
some time of every day during the year, some weeks, some months, 
or 








Mr. Tomutnson. As a general answer it would be operated con- 
tinually, although I do not want to imply it would never be shut 
down. 

Mr. Hosmer. What is the capacity of Otero? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Around 20,000, 19,200 kilowatts. 

Mr. Hosmer. And what is the capacity at Elbert ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Elbert is 8,700 kilowatts. 

Mr. Hosmer. Have you got enough storage in Twin Lakes Reser- 
voir to operate Otero, as you say, “off and on,” despite the fact that 
you are not getting any supply down there from Sugar Loaf? 
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Mr. Tomuinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. What is the capacity of the Twin Lakes Reservoir ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. 260,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Hosmer. And what is the route of your water from Twin 
Lakes Reservoir to Otero? How does it get there? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Through canals? 

Mr. Hosmer. What is the altitude? 

Mr. Powe... 9,200. 

Mr. Hosmer. How long is the canal? 

Mr. Powe.L. Six miles. 

Mr. Hosmer. And what precaution are you taking against freezing 
interrupting the supply to Otero? 

Mr. a None are necessary. 

Mr. Hosmer. At 9,200 feet ? 

Mr. Powerex. None are necessary. It comes out at Twin Lakes 
Reservoir at such a temperature it would not freeze in that length of 
canal, 

Mr. Hosmer. What is the difference in climate between the east 
slope at 10,000 and the west slope at 9,700 that makes it impossible for 
you to flow water in your canals only about 3 months of the year on 
the western slope and permits you to do it constantly at will on the 
eastern slope? 

Mr. Tomiinson. On the western slope the snow settles gradually 
and fills up when there is no water movement. None isstarted. And it 
just gradually builds up as snow and ice. 

Mr. Dexuermer. I think I should like to add to that. It is not im- 
possible for us to run water in those high-level collecting canals during 
that time, but the plan proposes that we would only operate them 
during the peak runoff and collect the excess flood flows. When we 
get the water over onto the east slope, then it is a different problem, 
and I think we have adequately planned so that those operations can 
be carried out without any difficulty due to freezing. 

Mr. Hosmer. That is what I am getting at, Mr. Dexheimer. Your 
conclusion with respect to this is a subject matter which was not men- 
tioned during the testimony of the witnesses, and I think it is probably 
important. 

Mr. Chairman, I am due at the Supreme Court at the present time 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may continue later when the 
Department witnesses are back. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You have that right. 

Mr. Dexuermer. I want Mr. Powell to answer this question about 
the average year when it is feasible to gather water, the time of the 
year when it is feasible to gather water in collecting canals in western 
Colorado that will feed through the tunnel of the Fryingpan-Arkansas. 
Do you understand my question, Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powetu. The months it is feasible? _ 

Mr. Asptnau. Not particularly the months, but when can you begin 
to collect that water? 

Mr. Powerit. Congressman Aspinall, if you will permit me, I will 
read from the table—— 

Mr. Asprnatyi. You do not have to read 

Mr. Powe. In the month of October 2.2 percent is diverted; No- 
vember, 1.2 percent diverted; December 0.7. These are averages. 
January, 0.4; February, 0.1; March, 0.5; April, 2.5; May, 25.5; June, 
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45.4; July, 15.9; August, 3.8; and September, 0.8 percent: making a 
total 

Mr. Asprnauu. Of course, you did not get to the answer of my ques- 
tion at all. Maybe the fault is mine, but this is not what I am asking. 

I want to know the time of the year when you can make your 
gathering ditches for the Fryingpan-Arkansas feasible to collect 
water. You are telling me when you can divert. Of course you can 
divert out of the reservoir at the western end of the tunnel. But when 
can you gather that water? 

I have been up there. I know what happens, and I do not want 
this committee misled. 

Mr. Powrti. We can gather it when the snow is melting. 

Mr. AsprInALL. Sure, and I want to know what the average date is 
in a normal average year. 

Mr. Powe.u. Snow begins to melt and run, Mr. Congressman, about 
the Ist of May and becomes in considerable volume by the 15th. 

Mr. Asprnatt. And the gathering ditches are filled with snow and 
ice from the preceding fall and winter, and the water runs right over 
those gathering ditches until the ice and snow in the gathering ditches 
itself melts. And it freezes up every night. That is when the snow 
starts melting. That is not when you can collect. 

Mr. Powe.i. Congressman, you will have to pardon something that 
got in the record here by accident. Over 97 percent of this water is 
collected by tunnels. The tunnels are kept clear all winter. The water 
runs direct from the stream into the tunnel. The system was designed 
that way intentionally so it could operate with great efficiency and 
there would be no question about clearing canals. There are some 
vanals over there where it was specified to the people in western Colo- 
rado the diversions were to be made only in June and July. There 
are only 2 or 3 months they are allowed to take that water. 

This particular tunnel right here, the end of this 6-mile tunnel, the 
west part is in the Fryingpan River proper, and there are available 
right there over 50,000 acre-feet of water that will drop right into 
the tunnel. There would not be a yard from the river into the edge 
of the tunnel. There is no ditch at all. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. You are not trying to tell this committee that 
50,000 acre-feet of water to which you are referring can be diverted. 
A great deal of that water has prior uses. 

Mr. Powerit. The study and the arrangement with the conference 
committee and by the State of Colorado covers that whole situation in 
our operating agreement. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I appreciate that, and that is the reason that I am 
asking these questions. 

Mr. Powerit. Mr. Congressman—I am just quoting from memory— 
about 50,000 feet of water does come, in the final analysis, from 
that 

Mr. Asprnatu. Then we do not need to have too much testimony 
here relative to the gathering canals? 

Mr. Powett. No, sir. The gathering canals is a very minor item. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Your testimony so far last year and this year had 
to do with the gathering canals feeding into the tunnel. 

Mr. Powet.. I realize that just as well as you do. I deplored the 
interpretation that they are all canals, and not practically all tunnels. 
I am the engineer who designed this project. It is not so. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. All right, just so we get the record straight. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, do I understand these gentlemen will 
be back? 

Mr. Asprnauu. All of the gentlemen, with the exception of Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Lindseth, will be able to be back most any time, and 
I suppose if we need them and notify the Department officials we can 
bring them back. 

Mr. Sisk. Would it be in order for me to reserve what questions I 
might have until that time? 

Mr. Asprnatu. It would be perfectly in order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth. 

The gentleman reserves his time and yields to the gentleman from 
Arizona if he has any questions at this time. 

Mr. Upaty. I just have one or two. Do I understand that by ac- 
tion in the State of Colorado and agencies or agency you have 
adjusted among yourselves any water-right disputes? Are there any 
water-right controversies that exist regarding this project ? 

Mr. Asprnatn. Mr. Udall, we have not resolved the water rights, 
but the legal agency of Colorado has entered into what is known as 
an operating agreement which is for the purpose of protecting pres- 
ent uses in western Colorado and delivering to the people of Colorado 
waters that are found to be surplus as far as the facilities of this 
project are concerned. 

Mr. Upatyi. What agency is that ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Colorado Water Conservation Board, speaking 
for the State, and the other boards, the Colorado River Conservancy 
District Board, and the Southwestern Colorado Conservancy District 
Board, speaking for western Colorado interests. 

Mr. Upauxi. And that is an existing agreement? There is an exist- 
ing agreement or arrangement then that takes care of any controversy 
that might arise ? 

Mr. Asprnatt. May I answer that this way? — It is an agreement 
reached by the author ities speaking for ; ‘olorado for this particular 
project, and it is in the hearings of last year and in the Senate hearings 
of this year, and these witnesses will oe questioned to some extent 
about that when the time gets around to the chairman. 

Mr. Upaut. That is all I have at this time. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. CuHenowern. I want to commend Mr. Aandahl and Mr. Dex- 
heimer and Mr. Tomlinson for their very fine statements in support 
of this project. I think you have covered the details in a very 
complete manner. 

In order to satisfy my colleague from Arizona who has raised the 
question as to the operating principles, is it not a matter of fact 
that the water users of the western slope and the eastern slope have 
agreed that this amount of water can be diverted and the western 
slope water users will be fully protected by the Aspen Dam? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetH. The members of the different water boards have 
agreed to this, have they not ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cuenoweru. And the only opposition as you stated, I believe, 
in answer to the question of Mrs. Pfost, was from the group at Aspen, 
Colo. I believe two individuals in particular have beautiful summer 
homes there that they hate to lose. And we hate to see these homes 
destroyed, but, as I understand, in order to carry out the details of the 
project and the construction of Aspen Dam, those homes must be taken. 
Would you care to amplify upon that situation ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. The two owners that were previously 
named have property that would be affected. In the Aspen Reservoir 
area there are 320 acres covered with heavy brush and willows in the 
old stream channel, 80 acres are partially irrigated meadow, and 407 
acres of steep rocky slope, and oak 50 acres of sandbars. That is 
the entire area of the Aspen Reservoir, and within that area are 
two homes, as I pointed out, largely for summer homes, but some stock 
grazing on the irrigated or partially irrigated meadows. 

Mr. Cuenowern. As a matter of fact, Mr. Commissioner, is it not 
true that the water users of the western slope are going to be in a 
better position after the construction of this project than they are 
now by the completion of the Aspen Reservoir, because their water 
will be assured before any water is diverted from the western slope 
to the eastern slope? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHenoweru. Yes. 

Mr. Aspina.L. For an addition to that question, if he will accept it— 
providing the operating agreement arrived at is entirely lived up to 
by the supervising authorities. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I assume that in the question. 

Mr. Dexuetmer. Yes, and as I pointed out, I think the bill before 
you provides that we must operate in accordance with that operating 
agreement, which will improve the west slope water users’ position 
as regards their water supply. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you know of any intention on the part of 
anyone to violate the operating agreement ? 

Mr. Dexurtmer. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Have you heard any discussion of any possi- 
bility, by circumvention or any other process, directly or indirectly, 
that this operating agreement would be violated ? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. No, sir; I have never heard of any such thing and 
we would not contemplate operating in that manner, nor permitting 
the operation in any other manner than is provided in the authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Commissioner, I was interested in your statement concerning 
your plans in the event this project is authorized by Congress. I 
believe you stated that you would start work immediately 1f funds 
were made available on the Aspen Reservoir, and the tunnel, and the 
Pueblo Reservoir. 

Mr. Dexnermer. Yes, sir. I had the pleasure of accompanying the 
President over this project last fall, pointing out its features and 
what we planned to do in cooperation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Interior, and after that trip the Presi- 
dent heartily endorsed this project, and in his budget message to the 
Congress he endorsed and sled that it be authorized, and stated that, 
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if it were authorized in this session, he would propose a supplemental 
appropriation to get the work started because of the very serious 
water shortage in the area. 

Mr. CuHeNowerH. How much money would be spent in the first 
year? How much money would you ask for, Mr. Commissioner 

Mr. Dexuetmer. We propose about $2 million, although that could 
be enlarged if it were appropriate considering other budget consid- 
erations. 

Mr. AsptInauu. The first labors that you have to perform have to 
do with vital specifications and drawings and so forth; do they not? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsPInaL ‘ And that would take approximately 18 months, 
would it not? I do not want these people misled from either side of 
the ridge. Construction could not possibly start, if you follow your 
usual procedures, until a lapse of a considerable length of time. 

Mr. Dexnermer. The construction schedule, I believe, is presented 
in there, but we would make every effort, if we had construction funds 
this year, to get some of that work under way during the coming 
fiscal year. However, as the chairman realizes, we would not be able 
to make very extensive progress with only $2 million and with our 
plans having to be formalized and specifications issued. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And the contracts signed between the Bureau and 
the users? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The time for this morning has expired. The Bu- 
reau representatives will hold themselves in ‘readiness to appear back 
before this committee upon the call of the chairman, which is an un- 
determinable date as of this time because we do not have the time. We 
shall meet at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning to hear those appear- 
ing in favor of the project. 

Mr. Dexuemter. We shall be happy to be back at the call of the 
chairman, and if the Chair wishes some of the men outside of Wash- 
ington, we would like a few days’ notice. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., on Wednesday, May 11, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON [IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND [NstuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Aspinautt. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will now be in session for the further consideration of H. R. 412, by 
Congressman Chenoweth of Colorado’s Third Congressional District. 

As stated heretofore, today has been set aside for testimony to be 
given in these hearings by the proponents of the project. The Chair 
will endeavor to get time for a 2-hour session this afternoon. We will 
know before we close the session this morning. 

The Chair would suggest that we proceed at this time as if we were 
only going to have but 2 hours and proceed as expeditiously as possible. 

At this time the Chair recognizes his colleague from Colorado, Mr. 
Chenoweth, just to introduce the witnesses to the committee, and the 
Chair will call them in order. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Ivan C. Crawford, who 
is director of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, Denver, Colo. 
I might state that Mr. Crawford has appeared before this committee 
many times and I believe his qualifications are fully recognized. 

Mr. AspiInaLL. That is correct, and I am glad to have you before the 
committee, Mr. Crawford. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN C. CRAWFORD, DIRECTOR, COLORADO WATER 
CONSERVATION BOARD, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Crawrorp. My name is Ivan C. Crawford. Iam the director 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board which is the official agency 
of the State of Colorado charged with the duty of conserving, develop- 
ing and protecting the water resources of the State of Colorado; and 
I appear here as a representative of the board. 

This board, after a thorough study covering several years, has unan- 
imously approved the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. I should like 
to submit for the record an excerpt from the minutes of the meeting 
of the board of February 22, 1951, at which time this unanimous ap- 
proval was given. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. Without objection, the excerpts of the minutes will 
appear at this point in the record. 

47 
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(The minutes referred to follow :) 


[Excerpt from minutes of meeting of February 22, 1951, Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board] 


MoTION ADOPTING FRYINGPAN—ARKANSAS DIVERSION (FORMERLY KNOWN AS 
GUNNISON—ARKANSAS PROJECT, INITIAL PHASE) 


Director Stone moved that, to make the record clear, the resolutions pertaining 
to the Fryingpan Arkansas project, passed by the Colorado River Water Con- 
servation District Board and the Southwestern Water Conservation District 
Board, and as amended to include the words ‘federally financed,” be included 
and made a part of the record of this meeting of the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board. The motion was seconded by John W. Beaty and, on vote being 
taken, the motion unanimously carried and was declared passed. 

The resolutions of the Colorado River Water Conservation District Board and 
of the Southwestern Water Conservation District Board are as follows: 

“A meeting of the board of directors of the Colorado River Water Conserva- 
tion District was held at Grand Junction, Colo., on February 19, 1951, at the 
request of western Colorado members of the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
to consider and discuss the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion project, 
formerly referred to as the initial phase of the Gunnison-Arkansas project. All 
members of the board were present except Andrew Lindstrom.” 

The following resolution was offered by Charles R. Neill: 


“RESOLUTION 


“The board of directors of the Colorado River Water Conservation District 
in order to be cooperative in the furtherance of the policy of the State 
of Colorado, hereby concurs in the complete report of the policy and review 
committee appointed to consider the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion project, which 
report as amended has been submitted to the Colorado Water Conservation 
soard, subject to the condition that section IV be amended to read as follows: 


* “Iv, EFFECT OF APPROVAL OF PROJECT REPORT 


“The committee recognizes that the approval of this report is not to serve as 
a precedent or example for the approval of any other transmountain diversion 
of major proportions not heretofore authorized. 

“<The policy of the State of Colorado, as initiated in statewide meetings held 
under the auspices of the State planning commission at Denver and Grand Junc- 
tion, and as evidenced by resolutions dated June 15, 1935, and February 28, 1936, 
was not adhered to because surveys of the character mentioned in the said resolu- 
tions were not available to the committee. Nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed or construed as a precedent for Federal projects not heretofore author- 
ized until adequate surveys have been made and the necessary data are available 
so that a general allocation or apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River, 
allocated for consumptive use in the State of Colorado, under the upper Colorado 
River Basin compact may be made, between eastern Colorado and western Colo- 
rado, as distinguished from an attempt to execute such State policy by a 
piecemeal or series of partial allocations, any of which may seriously interfere 
with a complete overall State program.’ 

“Be it further resolved, That in the opinion of the board of directors of the 
Colorado River Water Conservation District, the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board should adopt a resolution that no further federally financed transmountain 
diversions from the natural Colorado River Basin should be approved for 
authorization until the surveys described in said section IV above are completed 
and the need for the use of water in western Colorado has been determined. 

“Mr. Neill moved the adoption of this resolution, which motion was seconded 
by Mr. Danni, and the motion was unanimously carried and the resolution 
declared unanimously adopted. 

“Grand Junction, Colo., February 19, 1951. 


“Certified a true and correct copy: 
“F.C. MERRIELL, Secretary.” 
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“THE SOUTHWESTERN WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
“Durango, Colo., February 14, 1951. 
“To the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 
“Re Arkansas-Fryingpan project. 


“President Dan B. Hunter presented a request that this board consider and 
act upon certain changes in the operating principles for the Arkansas-Fryingpan 
project and especially in section 15 as approved June 15, 1950. 

“After due consideration, it was moved, seconded, and carried unanimously 
that because of the fact the matter has progressed so far, this board feels it 
should interpose no objection to the proposed diversion, but with the clear and 
distinct understanding this consent shall not be considered as waiver of objec- 
tions to any other federally financed transmountain diversion of the waters of 
the Colorado River; and with the further understanding that the State water 
conservation board of the State of Colorado shall not approve of any other such 
federally financed diversion project until the studies of the needs of the western 
slope be fully completed so that an intelligent decision relative to such needs may 
be given. We feel that after the many and long delays in making such studies 
and the promises made by some high in authority in the Reclamation Service, the 
western slope is entitled to have such studies completed in the very near future, 
and that no further federally financed transmountain diversions should be made 
without the completion of such investigations. 

“This consent and approval is made because this board is aware of the great 
and urgent need of Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and other nearby cities in the 
Arkansas Valley for additional water, and our desire to act the part of a good 
neighbor to these cities. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“THE SOUTHWESTERN WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT. 
Dawn B. HUNTER. 

Ira BE. KELty. 

ARCHIE B. TONER. 

WILLIAM FINNEGAN. 

D. Lewis WILLIAMS. 

WILLIAM A. Way. 

D. W. SExtTon.” 


The Colorado River Water Conservation District Board, as shown by its 
resolution which has been placed in the record of this meeting, requests the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board to amend article IV of the report of the 
policy and review committee by the insertion of certain language which it 
italicized for identification. It is understood that such inserted and additional 
language, identified by italics, will be shown in the resolution of the Colorado 
River Water Conservation District Board as inserted in this record. 

It was moved by Judge Dan H. Hughes and seconded by C. J. MeCormick 
that the resolution submitted by the Colorado River Water Conservation District 
be accepted and approved as a policy of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 
On vote being taken, the motion unanimously carried and was declared adopted. 

It was moved by Dan B. Hunter and seconded by John A. Cross, that the 
resolution submitted by the Southwestern Water Conservation District be 
accepted and approved as a policy of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 
On vote being taken, the motion unanimously carried and was declared adopted. 

Further discussion concerning the revision of the report of the policy and 
review committee and the operating principles of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
ensued. 

It was moved by John A. Cross, and seconded by Judge Dan H. Hughes, that 
the report of the drafting committee to the policy and review committee (first 
phase, Gunnison-Arkansas project), as contained in the June 15, 1950, report to 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board by Clifford H. Stone, director of the 
board, with the modifications of the operating principles as set out in a letter 
from Jean S. Breitenstein, chairman of the drafting committee, to the director 
of the water board, dated February 3, 1951, and with those modifications of 
article IV: “Effect of Approval of Project Report” (p. 11 of the above-mentioned 
report of the drafting subcommittee of the policy and review committee), made 
in this board meeting of February 22, 1951, by the adoption of resolutions 
approved by the Colorado River Water Conservation District and the South- 
western Water Conservation District, be and is hereby formally approved. 

On vote being taken, the motion unanimously carried and was declared adopted. 

+ * . * * * * 
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I hereby certify this to be an exact copy of a minute from the minutes of the 
meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board held February 22, 1951. 
Ivan ©. Crawrorp, Director. 


Mr. Crawrorp. Pursuant to the provisions of the 1944 Flood Con- 
trol Act, the State of Colorado has submitted its official comments 
and recommendations on this project to the Secretary of the Interior. 
I should like to submit to the committee an extract from the minutes 
of a meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board held on 
August 7, 1951, in which are included those comments and recom- 


mendations. 
Mr. AspInaLL. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(The minutes referred to follow :) 


Extract From MINUTES OF AvaustT 7, 1951, MEETING OF THE COLORADO WATER 
CONSERVATION BOARD 


OFFICIAL COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STATE OF COLORADO ON THE 
INITIAL DEVELOPMENT, GUNNISON-ARKANSAS PROJECT, ROARING FORK DIVERSION, 
COLORADO 


(Project Planning Report No. 7-Sa. 49-1, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, dated January 1950) 
AvuGust 7, 1951. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Sir: On behalf of the State of Colorado and pursuant to section 1 of the act 
of December 17, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), there are herewith transmitted the com- 
ments, views, and recommendations of the State of Colorado concerning the 
initial development of the Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, 
being Project Planning Report No. 7—-Sa. 49-1, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, dated January 1950. 

These comments, views, and recommendations are submitted under the au- 
thority of chapter 265, Session Laws of Colorado, 1937, creating the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, and defining its functions in accordance with the 
designation of such board by the Governor of the State of Colorado pursuant 
to section 1 of the act of December 17, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as the official State 
agency to act in such matters. 

The comments, views, and recommendations of Colorado submitted herewith 
are as follows: 

1. Colorado recognizes that the waters of the Arkansas River in the Colo- 
rado portion of the upper Arkansas River Basin are overappropriated and 
that serious loss in crop production on presently irrigated farmiand results. 
Stabilized agricultural economy in the area requires supplemental water sup- 
plies. Additional quantity and better quality of domestic and municipal water 
ure critically needed in the Arkansas Valley, Colo., for the cities of Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, and various valley towns. New sources must be found if 
necessary and dependable water supplies for a growing population are to be 
provided. The best economy and the most efficient use of limited sources of 
water require multiple-use project development which will serve the needs of 
agriculture, requirements for domestic and municipal water supplies, flood 
control, the preservation of recreational and fish and wildlife values, and the 
production of hydroelectric power. Neither further retirement of presently 
irrigated land to meet necessary and pressing municipal requirements for 
water nor project development designed to serve a single purpose would be 
consonant with the most desirable economic advancement of Colorado, or with 
the highest utilization of its limited water supplies. 

2. Colorado concurs in the findings of the project report that the project 
described therein is engineeringly feasible, economically justified, and financially 
feasible, and that the proposed plan for the payment of reimbursable capital 
costs is in accordance with the Federal reclamation law. 

3. The allocation of capital costs as between the various project features. 
including a nonreimbursable allocation to flood control and fish and wildlife 
preservation, is considered reasonable. 

4. It is recognized that the allocation to the various project purposes of 
annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs has been made to ¢orre- 
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spond to the allocation of capital costs. Colorado recommends that an authori- 
zation of the project shall not preclude a readjustment of operation, maintenance, 
and replacement charges as between municipal and domestic users and power 
and irrigation users which might more accurately reflect the actual use of 
water by said users. 

5. It is also recommended that the authorization of the project include the 
valley pipeline as referred to in said report for the use and benefit of the various 
valley towns. 

6. Colorado calls attention to the fact that the project, its operation, mainte- 
nance, and the use of Colorado River water thereunder, must be subject to the 
provisions of the Colorado River compact of November 24, 1922 (H. Doe. 605, 
67th Cong., 4th sess.), the upper Colorado River Basin compact of October 11, 
1948 (Public Law 37, 81st Cong., Ist sess.), and the Boulder Canyon Projec 
Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057-1064). Further reference to this mat- 
ter appears in these comments in connection with the subject of operating prin- 
ciples. The features of the project and their operation for the storage and 
reregulation of the native waters of the Arkansas River are subject to the 
provisions of the Arkansas River compact of December 14, 1948 (Public Law 
32, SIst Cong., Ist sess.), between Colorado and Kansas. On July 24, 1951, 
the Arkansas River Compact Administration, an agency created by the com- 
pact for its administration, after a review of the project report and consider- 
ation of the effect of the operation of the proposed project on the administration 
of the provisions of the compact, adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas there has been submitted to the States of Colorado and Kansas 
by the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with provisions of section 1 
of the 194 Flood Control Act, a report of the Bureau of Reclamation on the 
proposed initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diver- 
sion, Colorado (Project Planning Report No. 7-Sa, 49-1), and such States are 
required to transmit to the Secretary of the Interior their respective officia! 
comments and recommendations on the report and proposed development; and 

“Whereas the Arkansas River Compact Administration, an official interstate 
body created by the Arkansas River compact and charged with the administra 
tion of such compact, is interested in the proposed development to the extent 
that its construction and operation shall not interfere with the rights, inter- 
ests, and obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the compact: Now be it 

“Resolved by the Arkansas River Compact Administration, That the follow- 
ing comments and recommendations relating to said report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to wit: 

“The Arkansas River Compact Administration submits these comments and 
recommendations to the Governors of Colorado and Kansas respecting the 
proposed initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diver- 
sion, Colorado, namely : 

“1. The administration understands that the project plan proposes: 

“(a). The importation by appropriate project works of approximately 70,000 
acre-feet of water a year from the Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
Basin for supplemental irrigation and domestic water supplies in Colorado 
and for the production of hydroelectric energy. 

“(b) In connection with such importation of water and its regulation in 
the Arkansas River Valley by project works, the reregulation of native waters 
of the Arkansas River (the term ‘native waters,’ is herein used, being those 
waters covered and defined by article III-B of the Arkansas River compact). 

“2. The Interstate water relations of Colorado and Kansas with respect to 
the Arkansas River do not justify any objection to the proposed project develop- 
ment for the importation of Colorado River water (described in subpar. (a) 
above). 

“3. The reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River (native waters 
being as above mentioned concerns the Arkansas River Compact Adiministra- 
tion and both Colorado and Kansas in complying with the provisions of the 
Arkansas River compact and maintaining the benefits and obligations of the 
two States under that compact. To that end it is reconimended to the Gov- 
ernors of Colorado and Kansas, and expressed as a policy of the Arkansas 
River Compact Administration, that the initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas 
project, Roaring Fork diversion, Colorado, as set forth in Project Planning 
Report No. 7-Sa, 49-1 of the Bureau of Reclamation, be approved: Provided, 
however, That there shall be no reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas 
River as proposed in such report until a plan of operation, rules, regulations, 
procedures, and agreements in the furtherance thereof, including any pertinent 
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agreements between the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
shall have been submitted to, and approved by, the Arkansas River Compact 
Administration and the affected water users. 

“4. It is the purpose and intent of these recommendations that the pro- 
posed project development shall not interfere with or defeat the rights, inter- 
ests, and obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the Arkansas River com- 
pact— 


“be transmitted to the Governors of the States of Colorado and Kansas 
and such Governors be and are hereby requested to submit the same to the 
Secretary of the Interior with their official State comments and recommenda- 
tions upon said proposed project and development.” 

Colorado interprets and understands that paragraph 3 of the resolution of 
the Arkansas River Compact Administration is controlled by paragraph 4 
thereof; and that the words “affected water users” in said paragraph 3 mean 
only water users in the State of Colorado so long as Colorado complies with 
the terms of said compact. 

7. Paragraph 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclusive, under the heading “Operating 
principles,’ contains the operating principles which the report explains were 
recommended by a policy and review committee set up by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board to study and review plans and reports on the first stage of the 
Gunnison-Arkansas project. This committee was composed of representatives 
of the board, the Colorado Game and Fish Commission, western Colorado, the 
Arkansas Valley, and the city of Colorado Springs. The report fails to explain 
that such committee was required to report to the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board and its recommendations would not be effective until approved by that 
board. The report on the project does not disclose what action was taken by the 
board nor does it contain all of the recommendations of the policy and review 
committee. Some of the matters contained in the report of the committee are not 
strictly concerned with the project operation, but are related to, and constitute a 
material part of such operating principles. 

The recommendations of the policy and review committee were revised and 
approved by the Colorado Water Conservation Board on February 22,1951. (See 
letter with attachments of the director of the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
dated February 27, 1951, and addressed to the director of region 7, Bureau of 
Reclamation.) Paragraph 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclusive, of the report correctly 
sets forth that part of the report of the policy and review committee, designated 
article II operating principles as revised and approved by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, but it omits other material portions of the committee’s 
report as revised and approved by the board, namely: 

“The action of the policy and review committee will be presented to the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board for such action as the board deems proper. 

“The action of the Colorado Water Conservation Board will be incorporated 
in the official comments of the State of Colorado, made pursuant to section 1 of the 
1944 Flood Control Act. 

“The authorization of the project will recognize the operating principles 
approved by the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

“Prior to commencement of project construction, the following conditions 
precedent must be satisfied : 

“(a) There will be executed a payment contract between the Eastern Colorado 
Conservancy District and the United States in which will be incorporated the 
approved operating principles. 

“(b) There will be executed such contract with the Twin Lakes Reservoir & 
Canal Co. as is necessary to make effective the approved operating principles. 

“(e) The Eastern Colorado Conservancy District will firmly bind itself to 
the operation of the project in accordance with the approved operating principles. 

“It is recommended that this project shall hereafter be referred to as the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Approval of this provision by eastern Colorado 
representatives shall not be implied as an abandonment of their expressed in- 
tention to obtain approval of a project from the Gunnison River nor shall 
approval of this provision by western Colorado representatives be construed as 
any consent on their part to the authorization of a project for the exportation 
of water from the Gunnison River to eastern Colorado. 

“The committee recognizes that the approval of this report is not to serve 
as a precedent or example for the approval of any other transmountain diversion 
of major proportions not heretofore authorized. 

“The policy of the State of Colorado as initiated in statewide meetings held 
under the auspices of the State planning commission at Denver and Grand 


— 
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Junction, and as evidenced by resolutions dated June 15, 1935, and February 28, 
1936, was not adhered to because surveys of the character mentioned in said 
resolutions were not available to the committee. Nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed or construed as a precedent for Federal projects not heretofore 
authorized until adequate surveys have been made and the necessary data are 
available so that a general allocation or apportionment of the waters of the 
Colorado River, allocated for consumption use in the State of Colorado, under 
the upper Colorado River Basin compact, may be made between eastern Colo- 
rado and western Colorado, as distinguished from an attempt to execute such 
State policy by a piecemeal or series of partial allocations, any of which may 
seriously interfere with a complete, overall State program.” 

Paragraph 88 of the report under the heading “Recommendations,” states: 

“KE, The project be operated under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with the operating principles set forth in this report or as principles 
may be modified in the future by agreement between the Secretary and the 
commission established by the State of Colorado.” 

It is understood that the operating principles, mentioned in this quotation from 
the report, are those set forth in paragraph 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclusive, 
and that the “commission” mentioned therein is the commission which may be 
created in the manner and for the purpose set forth in paragraph 17 of the 
operating principles. (See p. 33 of the report.) 

Colorado’s approval of the plans set out in the report and of the authoriza- 
tion of the project is conditioned upon compliance with the operating principles 
set forth in the report (see par. 74, pp. 27 to 33, both inclusive) and also full 
recognition and compliance with those portions of the policy and review com- 
mittee’s report, as revised and approved by the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, which are omitted from the report and which are hereinabove set out: 
except that as to the name of the project, it is recommended and urged that in 
an appropriate manner the project should hereafter be known and referred to 
as the “Fryingpan-Arkansas project.” It is noted from the letter of the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation to the Secretary of the Interior, contained in the 
report, that it is stated: 

“* * * This development is designed as a self-contained unit, and its con- 
struction would not imply a commitment for developing future water supplies in 
the Gunnison River Basin for diversion to the Arkansas River Basin.” 

Colorado approves this statement but such a statement lends weight to the 
reason for changing the name of the project as herein recommended. Diversion 
from the Fryingpan River to the Arkansas River has no relation to the Gunnison 
River. It is not proposed under this “self-contained” project to divert water 
to the Arkansas Basin from the Gunnison River. The identification of the 
project on the cover of the report and used throughout the report, “Initial De- 
velopment, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversions, Colorado” is 
a misnomer and misleading, and in the future may, in some manner, lead to 
unwarranted implications. In addition to the recommended change in project 
identification, Colorado requests that the project be authorized as the ‘“Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project.” 

8. The Colorado River Water Conservation District is an agency created by 
State statute (ch. 20, p. 997, Session Laws of Colorado, 1937) for the conserva- 
tion, use, and development of the water resources of the Colorado River and its 
principal tributaries. The area comprised within the district includes seven 
counties and a part of an eighth county within the natural drainage of the 
Colorado River in western Colorado. The Southwestern Water Conservation 
District is an agency created by State statute (ch. 231, p. 866, Session Laws 
of Colorado, 1941) for the conservation, use, and development of the water 
resources of the San Juan and Dolores Rivers and their principal tributaries. 
The district comprises seven counties and part of an eighth county within the 
natural basin of the Colorado River in western Colorado. When the board of 
directors of each of these two districts passed upon the report and recommenda- 
tions of the policy and review committee, including the operating principles, as 
revised, their separate resolutions, among other things, contained the following 
language: 


COLORADO RIVER WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT BOARD 


“Be it further resolved, That in the opinion of the board of directors of the 
Colorado River Water Conservation District, the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board should adopt a resolution that no further federally financed transmoun- 
tain diversions from the natural Colorado River Basin should be approved for 
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authorization until the surveys described in said section IV above are completed 
and the need for the use of water in western Colorado has been cetermined.” 
(Sec. IV, to which reference is made, is shown by the two paragraphs contained 
in the report of the policy and review committee, quoted on page 5 of these 
comments, and commencing with the words “The committee recognizes” and 
“The policy of the State,” respectively.) 


SOUTHWESTERN WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT BOARD 


“* * * this board feels it should interpose no objection to the proposed diver- 
sion, but with the clear and distinct understanding this consent shall not be 
considered as waiver of objections to any other federally financed transmountain 
diversion of the waters of the Colorado River; and with the further understand- 
ing that the State Water Conservation Board of the State of Colorado shall not 
approve of any other such federally financed diversion project until the studies 
of the needs of the western slope be fully completed so that an intelligent deci- 
sion relative to such needs may be given. We feel that after the many and long 
delays in making such studies and the promises made by some high in authority 
in the Reclamation Service, the western slope is entitled to have such studies 
completed in the very near future, and that no further federally financed trans- 
mountain diversions should be made without the completion of such investiga- 
tions.” 

At the meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board on February 22, 
1951, when the revised report of the policy and review committee, including 
revised operating principles for this project, was approved by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, the board unanimously approved two motions which pro- 
vided that the resolutions, above mentioned and partially quoted, submitted 
by the Colorado River Water Conservation District and the Southwestern Water 
Conservation District be accepted and approved as a policy of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board. 

9. Paragarph 68 commencing on page 23 in about the middle thereof states: 

“The proposed basic rate of $3.60 per acre-foot at the Pueblo Reservoir has 
heen determined to be within the payment capacity of the water users.” It is 
respectfully requested that such proposed charge should not constitute either a 
maximum or a minimum charge nor should it indicate a uniform charge or 
indicate where water will be used or whether or not consideration in fixing 
charges can be given to return flows from such use. The figure is purely an 
estimated average charge per acre-foot and the district in allocating such water 
should be allowed complete latitude in connection therewith. 

10. Paragraph 68 as contained on page 24 has the following sentence: “The dis- 
trict would assume responsibility for delivery of irrigation water.” This respon- 
sibility is certainly not that of the United States, but neither should the district 
be responsible for patrolling every ditch. If water is turned out from the reser- 
voir, it is immediately subject to the control of the State water officials, who 
should be advised of such rights in water and who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of delivering the same to the correct ditch. It is contemplated that each 
ditch will do its own policing. 

11. Attention is directed to paragraph 68 on page 24 and the sentence reading 
“This district or possibly another entity would contract with the Government 
for Federal construction of the specific municipal water system * * *.” It is 
contemplated that a proper repayment entity under Colorado laws such as a 
metropolitan-water district may be created for this particular purpose or that 
a joint contract executed between the various municipalities utilizing this fea- 
ture will be executed and the project's authorization should be sufficiently broad 
to authorize any such contract deemed desirable. 

12. Page 24 in the tabulation on function and source of revenue contains the 
following: “District tax (132 million at 1 mill minus), 10 percent, $119,000.” 

Attention is directed to the fact that under Colorado law, three possible rates 
are in existence; one-half of 1 mill, being the rate prior to delivery of project 
water; 1 mill, being the rate after such project water becomes available, and 
prior to the time of any deficiency or default; and 1% mills in the event of 
default or deficiency. Levies in any of these three categories may be less bul 
cannot exceed these figures. 

13. Attention is directed to page 24, the item captioned “Municipal and 
industrial water, municipal supplies (38,000 acre-feet at various rates). It is 
respectfully pointed out that it may be some years before this amount of water 
is utilized and that the quantity indicated is but an estimate which may be 
exceeded ultimately. The authorization of the project should not preclude 
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the possibility of charging municipalities lower rates during the period of time 
that such water is not actually required for the municipal needs. Pueblo might 
ultimately require 10,000 acre-feet and desire at the outset to commit herself 
for the immeuiate purchase of 5,000 acre-feet. Until such time as she actually 
requires 10,000 acre-feet of water, she should not be charged therewith at the 
proposed rates. The project authorization should permit charging lower rates 
until the water is used for municipal purposes. 

14. Attention is directed to paragraph 70 on pace 25. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that the report makes no reference to poiential evaporation savings by 
moving shallow plains stora ze reservoirs Upstream and storing the same quantities 
o. Water at higher altitudes. 

15. Attention is directed to a statement in the midd'e of | age 58, reading: 

“Such contracts should inciude provisions for the right of renewal thereof 
ence or more than once uncer state! terms and conditions mutually agreeable 
to the parties and subject to increase or decrease in rates corresvonding to 
increase or decrease of cost of construction and of operation, naintenance or 
improvement or deterioration in the payment ability of the water users.” 

This sentence must be reconciled with the existing Colorado law which is set 
forth in chapter 266 of the Session Laws of Colorado, 1927, boing section 19 
thereof, which requ: res the petition for allocation of water filed by the water user 
and addressed to the conservancy district to contuin therein the charge to be 
imposed for each acre-foot of water. The statute requires the petition to 
contain the following: (1) Name of applicant, (2) quantity of water to be 
purchased or otherwise acquired, (3) descriptions of lands upon which the 
water will be used and atiached, (4) price ; er acre-foot to be paid, (5) whether 
payments will be made in cash or annual installments, (6) agreement that the 
annual installments and the charges for ma’ntenance and operating shall become 
a tax lien upon the lands for which such water is petitioned and allotted and 
to be bound by the provisions of this act and the rules and regulations of the 
board. While it was contemplated initially that the price per acre-foot would be 
fixed, such as, in the case of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, $1.50 per acre- 
foot, it is believed that this statutory provision can be complied with by stating 
the price per acre-foot shall be not less than $_ _. nor more than $__ 

Respectfully submitted. 

DAN THORNTON, 
Governor, State of Colorado, and Er Officio Chairman of the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board. 
CLIFFORD H. STONE, 
Director, Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

Without further discussion a vote was taken and the motion unanimously 
carried and was declared adopted. 

| certify the official comments and recommendations of the State of Colorado 
on the initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, 
Colorado, is a true and correct copy as it appears in the minutes of the August 
7, 1951, meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

IvAN C. CRAWForD, Director. 


Mr. Crawrorpb. In the hearings before the Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, United States Senate, 83d Congress, Ist session, on S. 964, Mr. 
breitenstein made the following statement: 


The fact that the project contemplates the use of Colorado River water on 
the eastern slope of Colorado brings it within the difficulty which has existed 
in Colorado for some years between the two slopes. Of course, that is an in- 
ternal matter for Colorado, and I will pass over it briefly. I want the committee 
to understand that the Colorado Water Conservation Board, with a realization 
of the internal situation in Colorado, created what was known as the policy 
and review committee. That committee had on it representatives of both the 
eastern and western slopes. Also, because of the recreational values of the area 
from which the water is taken, it had representation from the Colorado Game 
and Fish Department, and from the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The committee consulted with representatives of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
leading engineers in private employment, and lawyers familiar with the Colorado 
problems. The committee spent more than 2% years studying the situation and 
in resolving the differences between the: two areas of Colorado. They came up 
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with certain principles which they deemed should govern the operation of this 
project. 

A drafting committee was then appointed; I was the chairman of that com- 
mittee. The operating principles were reduced to the form in which they now 
appear in Senate Document 106. 


I submit an extract from the minutes of the meeting of February 
22, 1952, of the Colorado Water Conservation Board which contain 


the approval of the operating principles mentioned in Mr. Breiten- 
stein’s statement and sets them forth at length. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The minutes referred to follow :) 


ExtTrRaActT FRoM MINUTES OF MEETING OF FEBRUARY 22, 1952, COLORADO WATER 
CONSERVATION BOARD 


The operating principles for the first phase, Gunnison-Arkansas project (Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project), the recommendations for the change in the name of the 
project (art. LIT below), and the effects of the approval of the project report 
(art. IV below), as amended and approved by the action of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board on this 22d day of February 1951, are as follows: 

“The construction and operation of the project involve the diversion of water 
from the headwaters of the Fryvingpan River and other tributaries of the Roaring 
Fork River to the Arkansas River Basin. The project contemplates— 

“(a) The maximum conservation and the use of the diverted waters: 

“(b) the protection of western Colorado water uses, both existing and 
potential, in accordance with the declared policy of the State of Colorado; 
and 

“(e) the preservation of recreational values. 

“In order to accomplish such purposes the project shall be operated by the 
United States in compliance with the Federal reclamation laws, the laws of the 
State of Colorado relating to the appropriation, use, or distribution of water, and 
the following operating principles: 

“1. As used herein, 

“(a) ‘Project’ means that certain enterprise planned and designed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, for the transmountain 
diversion of water from the headwaters of the Fryingpan River and other 
tributaries of the Roaring Fork River to the basin of the Arkansas River. 
together with all of its appurtenant works and facilities in both eastern and 
western Colorado. 

“(b) ‘Eastern Colorado’ means that portion of the State of Colorado 
lying within the natural drainage basin of the Arkansas River. 

“(e) ‘Western Colorado’ means that portion of the State of Colorado 
lving within the natural drainage basin of the Colorado River and served 
by diversions made from the Colorado River, or its tributaries, above its 
confluence with the Gunnison River. 

“(d) ‘Eastern Colorado Conservancy District’ means that entity to 
hereafter created to contract for payment to the United States of an appr 
priate portion of project costs allocated to certain water uses in easter 
Colorado. 

“(e) ‘Aspen Reservoir’ means not only the reservoir presently planned for 
construction near the town of Aspen as part of the project but also, unless 
the context requires otherwise, any other reservoir that may be constructed 
in western Colorado above the town of Aspen in lieu of that reservoir for 
the purpose of protecting water uses in western Colorado. 

“«f) “C. fs” means cubic feet of water per second of time. 

“2. The Aspen Reservoir shall be constructed and maintained on the Roaring 
Fork River above the town of Aspen, Colo., with an active capacity of about 
28,000 acre-feet and with a reasonable expectancy that it will fill annually. The 
28,000 acre-feet of water stored therein shall be available for replacement pur- 
poses in western Colorado. All of such stored water shall be released under 
the conditions and limitations hereinafter set forth. 

“3. The cost of construction and perpetual operation and maintenance of the 
Aspen Reservoir shall be a charge against the project and shall be paid from 
project revennes or as otherwise provided by the Congress of the United States 

“4. The Aspen Reservoir shall be completed before any water is diverted to 
eastern Colorado by means of the project 


he 
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“5. The primary purpose of Aspen Reservoir is to furnish, in like manner 
as if the project were constructed by a water-conservancy district organized 
pursuant to the laws of the State of Colorado, the water required for the pro- 
tection of western Colorado water users by the provisions of section 1, chapter 
192, Colorado Sessions Laws, 1943, reading as follows: ‘Provided, however, That 
any works or facilities planned and designed for the exportation of water from 
the natural basin of the Colorado River and its tributaries in Colorado, by any 
district created under this chapter, shall be subject to the provisions of the 
Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act, as amended; 
that any such works or facilities shall be designed, constructed, and operated 
in such a manner that the present appropriations of water, and in addition 
thereto prospective uses of water for irrigation and other beneficial consump- 
tive-use purposes, including consumptive uses for domestic, mining, and indus- 
trial purposes, within the natural basin of the Colorado River in the State of 
Colorado, from which water is exported, will not be impaired nor increased in 
cost at the expense of the water users within the said natural basin; and that 
the facilities and other means for the accomplishment of said purpose shall be 
incorporated in, and made a part of, any project plans for the exportation of 
water from said natural basin in Colorado.’ 

“6. The replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir is that portion of the 
total reservoir capacity required to protect existing rights to the use of water 
in western Colorado for domestic, irrigation, and manufacturing purposes (in- 
cluding power generation), and hereafter acquired rights to use of water in 
western Colorado for domestic, irrigation, and manufacturing purposes (exclud- 
ing power generation) against any and all losses of needed water because of 
stream depletions resulting from project operations. In the determination of 
such replacement capacity, consideration shall be given to, but not necessarily 
limited to, needs for water for the following purposes, such needs, however, 
not to be for quantities in excess of those quantities of water which would have 
been available from the Roaring Fork River to supply such needs if the project 
had not been constructed: 

“(a) to supply existing rights below Aspen Reservoir ; ; 

“(b) to irrigate new land and provide for supplemental irrigation in 
western Colorado ; 

“(c) to satisfy the obligation of the Roaring Fork River to contribute 
its proportional share of the required winter flows at a point immediately 
below the confluence of the Roaring Fork River and the Colorado River; 
and 

“(d) to satisfy the obligation of the Roaring Fork River to contribute 
its proportional share of a demand of at least 300,000 acre-feet of water 
annually in the Colorado River below its confluence with the Roaring Fork 
River for domestic and manufacturing uses. Said demand for use in western 
Colorado is to be met at the times and in the amounts required. 

“Water stored in the replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir shall be 
released by the United States upon the request of the State administrative 
agency having responsible charge of the distribution of the water of the stream 
or streams affected, whenever the needs in the Colorado River Basin in western 
Colorado below the project diversion points for the uses covered by this para- 
graph 6 exceed the available supply of water: Provided, That the rate of release 
of such stored water shall be reasonable and proper, with due regard for the 
needs in western Colorado for replacement water and with due regard also for 
the obligation of the project to supply such water. 

“No charge shall ever be imposed for water released from, or made available 
by reason of releases from, the replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir. 

“7. That portion of the total capacity of the Aspen Reservoir not needed as 
replacement capacity constitutes surplus capacity. Water stored in such surplus 
capacity may be sold or leased by the United States to water users in western 
Colorado. Charges for the use of such water shall be comparable to charges 
for use of project water for similar purposes in eastern Colorado with appro- 
priate adjustment for the repayment ability of such water users. If it hereafter 
appears that the cost of procuring water, from sources other than the surplus 
capacity of the Aspen Reservoir, for the same uses as those to which water from 
the surplus capacity of the reservoir is to be made available shall have been 
Increased by reason of the construction and operation of the project, then the 
charges for water released from the surplus capacity shall be diminished by the 
amount of such increase in cost. 

“8. Project diversions from Lime Creek shall be made only in the months 
of May and June of each year. 
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“9. To protect recreational values, including fishing, no diversions from western 
Colorado will be made which reduce the remaining aggregate stream flows to 
less than either of the following minimum standards: 

“(a) The Fryingpan collection system at the points of diversion collectively, 
exclusive of Lime Creek—15 cubic feet per second, October 1 through March 
31; 30 cubic feet per second, April 1 through September 30; 

“(b) near Norrie (immediately below the junction of North Fork and Frying- 
pan River)—30 cubic feet per second, October 1 through March 31; 100 cubic 
feet per second, April 1 through April 30; 150 cubic feet per second, May 1 
through May 31; 200 cubic feet per second, June 1 through June 30; 100 cubic 
feet per second, July 1 through July 31; 75 cubic feet per second, August 1 
through August 31; 65 cubic feet per second, September 1 through September 30. 

“In maintaining the above minimum standards, the project diversions shall 
be regulated, so far as is practicable, in such a manner that the North Fork, 
the Fryingpan River, and each of the tributaries of those streams, shall con- 
tribute to the residual streamflows required by those minimum standards 
quantities of water in proportion to their natural contributions. 

“10. An appropriate written contract shall be made whereby the Twin Lakes 
Reservoir & Canal Co. shall refrain from diverting water whenever the natural 
flow of the Roaring Fork River and its tributaries shall be only sufficient to 
maintain a flow equal to or less than that required to maintain the recom- 
mended average flows in the Roaring Fork River at the head of the proposed 
Aspen Reservoir in a quantity proportionate to the respective natural contri- 
butions of those streams from which diversions are made to the natural flow 
of the Roaring Fork River. The recommended average flows above mentioned 
are flows in quantities equal to those recommended as a minimum at the head 
of the Aspen Reservoir, according to the following schedule submitted by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the Colorado Game and Fish 
Commission : 


Average Thousand Average Thousand 
N : : 
fonth second-feet acre-feet Month second-feet acre-feet 


May.... a 100 
SR toceds SiGe 120 
CS SS ee 100 
August : shia 63 
September 


RD en tdtnbin 


October ‘ 44 
November 35 
December ‘4 29 
January ‘ 26 
February 2 25 
M arch ° 24 
April ; ; | 


Oe OD mens 


“In maintaining the above averages, at no time shall the flow be reduced 
below 15 cubie feet per second during the months of August to April, inclusive, 
or below 60 cubic feet per second during the months of May to July, inclusive, 
providing the natural flow during said period is not less than these amounts. 
The obligation to supply the minimum streamflow as set forth in the above table 
on the Roaring Fork River shall, to the extent of 3,000 acre-feet annually, be a 
project obligation to be supplied from any waters diverted from the south 
tributaries of Hunter Creek, Lime Creek, Last Chance Creek, or any of them. 

“The Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. shall not be required to refrain from 
diverting water under its existing decrees from the Roaring Fork River exce}'t 
to the extent that a like quantity of replacement water is furnished to said 
company without charge therefor through and by means of project diversions 

“If by reason of storage capacity in the Aspen Reservoir, the Twin Lakes 
Keservoir & Canal Co. derives additional water or other benefits or advantages 
it would not have realized had this project not been constructed, then nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the project from making appropriate charges for 
such water or other benefits or advantages. 

“11. All lands acquired for project construction and operation and water 
surfaces of project reservoirs will be open to the public for recreational pur- 
poses, excepting those areas reserved by the operating agency. 

“12. The project will be operated in such a manner that those in eastern 
Colorado using project water imported from the Colorado River Basin for 
(iumestic purposes shall have preference over those claiming or using water for 
uny other purpose. 

“Ik. The project is to be operated in such a manner as to secure the greatest 
benefit from the use and reuse of imported project waters within the project 
boundaries in the State of Colorado. 
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“14. Any and all benefits and rights of western Colorado water users in and 
to water stored in Green Mountain Reservoir, as described and defined in Senate 
Document 80, 75th Congress, Ist session, shall not be impaired or diminished 
by this project. 

“15. The project, its operation, maintenance, and use shall be subject to the 
provisions of the upper Colorado River Basin compact of October 11, 1948 (Public 
Law 37, 81st Cong., Ist sess.), the Colorado River compact of November 24, 1922 
(H. Doe. 605, 67th Cong., 4th sess.), and the Boulder Canyon Project Act of 
ltecember 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057-1064). In the event any curtailment of use of 
Colorado River water in the State of Colorado is necessary to satisfy the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River compact vor the upper Colorado River Basin 
compact, then the diversions by the project for use in eastern Colorado shall be 
curtailed before there is any curtailment of the right to store water in Aspen 
Reservoir in a quantity not in excess of the capacity of that reservoir for use in 
western Colorado in accordance with these operating principles. 

“16. The Secretary of the Interior shall at any time have the option to obtain 
or require the transfer to the United States of any and all rights initiated or 
acquired by the appropriation or use of water through the works of the project 
in eastern Colorado, except vested rights to present appropriations: Provided, 
however, That the title so taken shall be subject to a beneticial use of such water 
as may be provided in the payment contract or contracts. The rights to store 
water in Aspen Reservoir under the applicable laws of the State of Colorado 
shall be initiated and acquired by and held in the name of the United States 
pursuant to those laws. 

“17. To assure project operation in conformity with the operating principies 
heretofore stated, to provide a means for the collection and interchange of in- 
formation, and to provide a method for the continued study of project operations 
to the end that, if the stated operating principles may be improved upon, recom- 
mendations for changes may be made to the contracting parties, a commission 
shall be created in an appropriate manner to be composed of 1 representative of 
the Eastern Colorado Conservancy LDistrict, 1 representative of the Colorado 
River Water Conservation District, 2 representatives of the United States, and 
1 representative of the State of Colorado appointed by the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board after consultation with the Colorado Game and Fish Commission. 
The powers of such commission shall be limited to the collection of data, the 
making of findinss of fact, and the suggestion of changes in operating principles.” 

ARTICLE III. Name of project——‘It is recommended that this project shall 
hereafter be referred to as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Approval of this 
provision by eastern Colorado representatives shall not be implied as an abandon- 
ment of their expressed intention to obtain approval of a project from the Gun- 
niscn River nor shall approval of this provision by western Colorado representa- 
tives be construed as any consent on their part to the authorization of a project 
for the exportation of water from the Gunnison River to eastern Colorado.” 

ARTICLE IV. Effect of approval of project report—The committee recognizes 
that the approval of this report is not to serve as a precedent or example for 
the approval of any other transmountain diversion of major proportions not here- 
tofore authorized. 

“The policy of the State of Colorado, as initiated in statewide meetings held 
under the auspices of the State planning commission at Denver and Grand Junc- 
tion, and as evidenced by resolutions dated June 15, 1935, and February 28, 1936 
was not adhered to because surveys of the character mentioned in said resolu- 
tions were not available to the committee. Nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed or construed as a precedent for Federal projects not heretofore au- 
thorized until adequate surveys have been made and the necessary data are 
available so that a general allocation or apportionment of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River, allocated for consumptive use in the State of Colorado, under the 
upper Colorado River Basin compact, may be made, between eastern Colorado 
and western Colorado, as distinguished from an attempt to execute such State 
police y by a piecemeal or series of partial allocations, any of which may seriously 
interfere with a complete, overall State program. 

“In conformity with the foregoing, no further federally financed transmoun- 
tain diversions of water from the natural Colorado River Basin shall be approved 
by the Colorado Water Conservation Board for authorization until the surveys 
hereinabove described are completed and the need for the use of water in western 
Colorado has been determined.” 

I hereby certify this is a true copy of a minute from the minutes of the meeting 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board held February 22, 1951. 


IvAN C. CrRawForp, Director. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. I would also like to submit, Mr. Chairman, an 
extract from the minutes of July 24, 1951, meeting of the Arkansas 
River Compact Commission, containing a resolution pertaining to the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project approving the same, subject to certain 
restrictions. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The minutes referred to follow :) 


Extract From MINvuTES oF Juty 24, 1951, MEETING OF THE ARKANSAS RIVER 
COMPACT ADMINISTRATION 


GUN NISON-ARKANSAS PROJECT, ROARING FORK DIVERSION (ARKANSAS-FRYINGPAN) 


It was moved by Representative Tate and seconded by Representative Nevius 
that the administration approve and adopt the report of the special committee 
and incorporate the committee’s report in a resolution submitted by the legisla- 
tive and legal committee as follows: 

“Whereas the Arkansas River Compact Administration, an official interstate 
body created by the Arkansas River compact and charged with the administration 
of such compact, is interested in the proposed development to the extent that 
its construction and operation shall not interfere with the rights, interests, and 
obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the compact: Now, be it 

“Resolved by the Arkansas River Compact Administration, That the following 
comments and recommendations relating to said report of the Secretary of the 
Interior to wit: 

“The Arkansas River Compact Administration submits these comments and 
recommendations to the Governors of Colorado and Kansas respecting the pro- 
posed initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, 
Colorado, namely: 

“1. The administration understands that the project plan proposes: 

“(a) The importation by appropriate project works of approximately 70,000 
acre-feet of water a year from the Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
Basin for supplemental irrigation and domestic water supplies in Colorado and 
for the production of hydroelectric energy. 

“(b) In connection with such importation of water and its regulation in the 
Arkansas River Valley by project works, the reregulation of native waters of 
the Arkansas River. (The term ‘native waters,’ as herein used, being those 
waters covered and defined by art. III-B of the Arkansas River compact.) 

“2. The interstate water relations of Colorado and Kansas with respect to the 
Arkansas River do not justify any objection to the proposed project develop 
ment for the importation of Colorado River water (described in subparagraph 
(@) above). 

“3. The reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River (native waters 
being as above mentioned) concerns the Arkansas River Compact Administra- 
tion and both Colorado and Kansas in complying with the provisions of the 
Arkansas River compact and maintaining the benefits and obligations of the two 
States under the compact. To that end, it is recommended to the Governors of 
Colorado and Kansas, and expressed as a policy of the Arkansas River Compact 
Administration, that the initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roar- 
ing Fork diversion, Colorado, as set forth in Project Planning Report No. 7-Sa, 
49-1 of the Bureau of Reclamation, be approved: Provided, however, That there 
shall be no reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River as proposed in 
such report until a plan of operation, rules, regulations, procedures, and agree- 
ments in furtherance thereof, including any pertinent agreements between the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, shall have been submitted to, 
and approved by, the Arkansas River Compact Administration and the affected 
water users. 

“4. It is the purpose and intent of these recommendations that the proposed 
project development shall not interfere with or defeat the rights, interests, and 
obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the Arkansas River compact. 


be transmitted to the Governors of the States of Colorado and Kansas and 
such Governors be and are hereby requested to submit the same to the Secretary 
of Interior with their official State comments and recommendations upon said 
proposed project and development.” 

On vote being taken, the motion carried and was declared adopted. 
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The above extract was taken from the set of minutes of the Arkansas River 
Compact Administration, filed in the office of the Colorado Water Conservation 
ar IvAN C. CRAWForD, Director. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The diversion water supply of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project : 

A study of the water supply of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
concerned principally with the determination of (1) the available 
supply at the point of diversion, (2) the effect on the flow of the river 
within the State of Colorado oe diverting the water to the eastern, 
slope, and (3) the effect of this diversion on Colorado River flow at 
Lee Ferry. 


AVAILABLE SUPPLY AT POINT OF DIVERSION 


The project plans call for the diversion of 69,200 acre-feet of water 
from this watershed to the east side of the Continental Divide. The 
Colorado Water Conservation Board through its policy and review 
committee appointed an engineering advisory committee in 1949 to 
study the water-supply question and to make recommendations to the 
board. This committee concurred in the water-supply estimates of 
the Bureau of Reclamation including the amount of water required 
for fish life as recommended by the Colorado Game and Fish Com- 
mission and agreed to in the operating principles which were set up 
to govern the operation of the project. The quantities of water avail- 
able as estimated by the Colorado Water Conservation Board were in 
close agreement with those determined by the Reclamation Bureau. 

Provision is made to bring additional water to the east side for the 
Twin Lakes Canal & Reservoir Co. which now operates the Independ- 
ence Pass tunnel. The company has been diverting an average of 
approximately 35,000 acre-feet from the Roaring Fork River, but 
its rights would permit a total of about 53,000 acre-feet. The full 
amount is not diverted because of lack of stor age capacity on the east 
slope to regulate and make it available. By diverting water from 
South Fork of Hunter Creek rather than from the Roaring Fork 
there will be benefits to fish and wildlife in the latter stream. 


EFFECT OF DIVERSION ON COLORADO RIVER FLOWS WITHIN COLORADO 


The Colorado Water Conservancy Act requires that in case of trans- 
mountain diversions built by any district created under the act the— 


* * * works or facilities shall be designed, constructed, and operated in such a 
manner that the present appropriations of water, and in addition thereto, pro- 
spective uses of water for irrigation and other beneficial consumptive-use pur- 
poses, including consumptive uses for domestic, mining, and industrial purposes, 
within the natural basin of the Colorado River in the State of Colorado, from 
Which the water is exported will not be impaired nor increased in cost at the 
expense of the water users within said natural basin; and that the facilities 
and other means for the accomplishment of said purpose shall be incorporated 
in, and made a part of, any project plans for the exportation of water from said 
natural basin in Colorado. 


The Aspen Reservoir, to be built with a capacity of 28,000 acre-feet, 
is the facility which will accomplish the objectives set forth in the act. 
As a part of the project, it provides all of the replacement capacity 
required and, in addition, will supply certain natural shortages and 
contingent uses. 
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The replacement requirement represents the storage capacity nec- 
essary to replace to the stream, from water stored at times of surplus 
runoff, the amounts of water which would be diverted by the reha- 
bilitated Independence Pass system and the Fryingpan-Arkansas col- 
lection system at times when such diversions would not be possible 
because of streamflows less than the demands at Cameo, a critical 
point, just above the Grand Valley diversion. The requirement to 
supply natural shortages for canals at Aspen is the amount of storage 
necessary, in addition to the above-mentioned replacement capacity, 
to furnish an ideal supply to those canals at times when natural stream- 
flow would be below the ideal requirements. 

A recheck of the operation of this reservoir was recently made by 
the engineering division of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 
An analysis of the flows at Aspen and Cameo was also made to esti- 
mate the amounts of water which would be available in the Aspen 
Reservoir to take care of the drought seasons of 1934 and 1954. 

Had the reservoir been in operation in 1933, it would have taken 
care of the replacement and natural shortage requirements for 1934 
and would have refilled in 1935. 

With regard to the 1954 season, the replacement and natural short- 
ages would have been amply provided for. 

The check studies conducted by the water board show that the 
average yield above diversion points will provide the 69,200 acre- 
feet for the project plus the amount necessary to make the Busk- 
Ivanhoe diversion of some 5,000 acre-feet. The low-water years 
of 1935 and 1954 would have been provided with an average flow 
by means of the reservoirs on the eastern slope which would have 


stored the above-average yields of the previous 2 or 3 years. 


EFFECT ON COLORADO RIVER FLOW AT LEE FERRY 


An analysis indicates that the historical flow of the Colorado 
River in the period 1931-40, the most severe drought period of record, 
would satisfy the lower basin obligation of 75 million acre-feet, 
and in addition produce a total of 26,500,000 acre-feet for the develop- 
ment of the upper basin. Stated in another manner: There would 
be, even under those extreme conditions, an annual average of 2 
million acre-feet available during this period for upper basin devel- 
opment, and this after taking out an amount sufficient for the present 
and committed uses in Colorado. 

What would be Colorado’s total annual share of the water in the 
river during this period? The virgin flow would have been approxi- 
mately 12 million acre-feet. Of this amount, 4,500,000 would be 
allotted to the upper basin under the 1922 compact and 2,330,000 
would be Colorado’s share under the upper Colorado River Basin 
compact. Uses, actual, 1,035,000 for agriculture (report of Engi- 
neering Advisory Committee, Colorado Conference Committee), plus 
60,000 for historic transmountain diversions, and 587,000 for possible 
additional depletions by present and committee uses, give a total of 
1,682,000 acre-feet. This amount subtracted from 2,330,000 leaves 
648,000 acre-feet of uncommitted Colorado water. The Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project would require 75,000 acre-feet, including losses, 
or something over one-tenth of the uncommitted water. 
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If the analysis is based on the period 1934-53, a more favorable 
result is obtained. The annual virgin flow of the river at Lee Ferry 
during this period was approximately 13,709,000 acre-feet. The upper 
basin’s share is 6,209,000, of which approximately 3,200,000 comes to 
Colorado. Actual uses are 1,035,000 for agriculture, plus 131,600 for 
historic transmountain diversions during the period, and 561,000 
for possible additional uses by present and committed uses, or a total 
of 1,728,000. Uncommitted Colorado water is 3,200,000 less 1,728,000, 
or 1,472,000 acre-feet. 

A report by the firm of Leeds, Hill & Jewett entitled “Depletion 
of Surface Water Supplies of Colorado West of the Continental 
Divide,” based on the period 1930-52, states that “the present un- 
committed surplus which can be relied upon for use in Colorado 
is thus 1,450,000 acre-feet per year.” This independent study affords 
a rough check on the results given above. 

Should Colorado receive its full allotment of 3,797,000 acre-feet, the 
uncommitted water would amount to 2,069,000 acre-feet. 

Under the most adverse condtions, the Mexican Treaty might call 
for 390,000 acre-feet per year from Colorado’s share of the river flow. 
Expert opinion is divided on this subject, some maintaining that this 
liability will never amount to half the quantity mentioned. 

So from the standpont of the water supply, the estimates of the 
Bureau of Reclamation seem to be well in line, and they have been 
checked, and they have been rechecked by the engineering division of 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Asprnatu. As I understand, the gentleman from the Third Dis- 
trict of Colorado wishes to have the witnesses examined in groups. 
Is that right, Mr. Chenoweth ¢ 

Mr. Curnowetu. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspinatt. Mr. Crawford, the statement which you have pre- 
sented to the members of the committee is practically the same as you 
presented a year ago in these hearings, is it not? 

Mr. CrawForp. It is practically the same that Mr. Breitenstein pre- 
sented a vear ago, with the exception of the water supply statement 
at the end. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Has there been any meeting of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board since the date of February 22, 1951, which con- 
sidered further the Fryingpan-Arkansas project ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. On August 6 or August 8 of 1953, there was 
a communication from the Water Protective Association of Pitkin 
County stating, in effect, that this was not the same project that the 
water board had a, That matter was brought to the attention 
of the board. Mr. Baston was called in from region 7 of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and after consideration the director of the board was 
directed to reply to this in the effect that it was the same project, with 
the exception of a difference in cost attributable to several causes. 

Mr, AsprnaLL. Has the Colorado Water Conservation Board con- 
sidered this matter further since the hearings held by this committee 
In 19544 

Mr. CrawrForp. 1954. No, I think not. 

Mr. Asprnauu. In other words, the position as stated in the state- 
ment which you have given to the committee still remains, unaltered, 
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the position taken by the Colorado Water Conservation Board here- 
tofore? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Asrrnaty. In your statement about the supply of water avail- 
able you said the check was made at what gaging station ? 

Mr. CrawForp. We said the check was made first at the line of 
diversion and by means of gaging stations in the north fork at Norrie 
and on the main stream up in Glenwood Springs. 

Secondly, the check was made at Cameo above Grand Junction and 
also the effect at Aspen. 

Mr. Aspinart. And how would you make the determination at 
Cameo when the water of the main stem of the Colorado River as 
well as the water of the Eagle River itself and other tributaries were 
entering the river at the same time? How did you differentiate 
between the waters coming in from the Roaring Fork and the Crystal 
and the other tributaries ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have a gauging station at Glenwood Springs 
on the Roaring Fork. We knew the flow of the Colorado River at 
Cameo at the Roaring Fork and the amount that was diverted, taken 
out above the Roaring Fork, and by that means we were able to come 
to a conclusion with regard to the effect of this at Cameo, whether it 
would affect it. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The water of the Roaring Fork and the Fryingpan 
is an appreciable part of the entire supply to which the State of 
Colorado is entitled out of the waters of the Colorado River under 
the compact, is it not ? 

Mr. CrawForp. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnaty. If complete diversion of the Twin Lakes diversion 
and Fryingpan-Arkansas were made, it would amount to approxi- 
mately one-thirtieth of the Colorado’s total supply as far as the com- 
pact allocation of 714 million acre-feet is concerned; is that right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. One-thirtieth ? 

Mr. Aspinatu. One-thirtieth. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That would be 110,000 acre-feet, 120,000 acre-feet, 
total of the 2. That would be 120,000 divided by whatever figure 
you put in the denominator—3,797,000 acre-feet. : 

Mr. Asprna.u. Is it the position of the spokesman for the Colorado 
authorities that in a year such as 1954 there would have been any 
water in the Roaring Fork and Fryingpan area for transmountain 
diversion under the Fryingpan-Arkansas project if the lower basin 
made the call for all of its water? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Leaving out of consideration the Mexican Treaty, 
or including the Mexican Treaty ? 

Mr. AsprnaLL. You have to include the Mexican Treaty because it, 
too, is a part of the call on the river. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is a little difficult to include the Mexican Treaty 
when you do not know what the demands will be from the Mexican 
Treaty. 

Mr. Asprnaty. You know what the ultimate demand will be. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The maximum contingent liability will be 390,000 
acre-feet, and there would have been, if there was storage on the Col- 
orado River, even 10 years, for those 10 years, 1931 to 1940, there would 
have been an average of 650,000 acre-feet a year available as the un- 
committed Colorado share of the water. 
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Mr. Asprnatt. You prefaced your remarks with “If there were 
storage on the Colorado River.” 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Asptnauu. In other words, in a year such as 1934 or 1954 there 
would have been no water unless there had been storage facilities 
along the Colorado River itself or transmountain diversion on the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas; is that correct ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That might have been possible in 1934 and 1954. In 
1954 there were 13,100 acre-feet of water available at the point of 
diversion to divert across the range in addition to the amount of water 
required by the operating principles to take care of the fish. Now 
this 650,000 acre-feet is uncommitted Colorado River, and I am not 
sure but there would have been that amount to send through the 
range in either one of those years according to our studies. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Of course, you are assuming, Mr. Crawford, that 
the water would have been there if it had been generally available 
throughout the area of western Colorado. I am “asking you a par- 
ticular question as far as this watershed is concerned. This com- 
mittee would like to know whether or not under existing conditions, 
without storage facilities on the main stem of the Colorado River, if 
there might not be years when there would not be any water for trans- 
mountain diversion under the Fryingpan-Arkansas legislation. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The result of our study shows there would not have 
been a year in which there would have been no water available for 
transportation across the range; that the previous year 1933 and 1953, 
and a year or two previous, there would have been sufficient water 
so that storage could have been built up in the Pueblo Reservoir on 
the eastern side of the range, and that it is not dependent upon storage 
on the western side to make the project feasible—each year. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the chairman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Asprnatt. I will yield. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Crawford, where is this storage to take place— 
on the west slope or on the east slope ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The storage that I am referring to is to take place 
on the east slope at three different points—the Sugar Loaf Reservoir, 
Twin Lakes Reservoir, and down in a reservoir to be constructed at 
Pueblo. 

Mr. Saytor. But this whole project is predicated, is it not, upon 
the actual transmountain diversion annually of 69,000 acre-feet of 

water ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is an average. 

Mr. Sartor. That is an average ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. In dealing with our water supply over 10-year 
periods, we deal with averages, so far as I know, and not maximums. 
Now you are leading into a ‘matter which may be before the Supreme 
Court of the United States shortly for an interpretation of the Colo- 

rado River compact, and I do not think that I am in a position to follow 
into this too thoroughly. 

Mr. Sartor. I am interested, because I have looked over this new 
bill, and I can nowhere in this bill see anything that says that the 
amount of water to be diverted in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
shall be on a 10-year average of 69,000 acre-feet. Can you point any- 
thing out in the bill that says that? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. No; I do not know as I can point anything out in 
the bill that says that. However, I can point out there is a certain 
flow reserved for fish life and wildlife in the river, and I take for 
granted, if you can keep an average of 69,000 acre-feet, it would be 
permitted to take over, slightly in excess of that, in years when water 
was plenty. 

Mr, Sayvor. Have you discussed this matter with the Bureau of 
Reclamation ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No; I have not, sir.’ 

Mr. Sartor. Then you do not know whether or not under any cir- 
cumstances you would be permitted to a make a transmountain diver- 
sion in any one year of more than 69,000 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I probably know, sir; quite as well as the Bureau 
of Reclamation knows with regard to that point. 

Mr. Saytor. Who is going to operate this facility ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. As I told you before, this is a matter which in all 
probability will come before the Supreme Court in the case of Arizona 
versus California, and for an interpretation of what it means, of 
whether it means per annum or average. 

Mr. Sartor. Regardless of what the Supreme Court decision in this 
matter is, I think this committee is entitled to know what the plans 
are of the Colorado Water Board with regard to the diversion of this 
river. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think they have planned, or’the understanding 
of the Colorado Water Board with regard to this is that there must 
be a certain amount of water go down that river to take care of fish 
life, and that there shall be an average diversion of 69,200 acre-feet 
per vear. 

Mr. Sayvor. So that in some years you may take more water, and in 
other years you may take less? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Slightly, yes. 

Mr. Sartor. What do you mean by “slightly”? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That will vary with the climate conditions. Prob- 
ably might be from 5,000 to 10,000 acre-feet, or might be 3,000 acre- 
feet, but certainly not more than 8,000 to 10,000 acre-feet a year. That 
would be a variation in the yield. There might be a variation in the 
yield of that area. 

Mr. Sartor. So that actually you might take out as much as 80,000 
acre-feet in 1 year, or you might take out as little as 57,000 or 58,000 
acre-feet ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Now your figures of the amount of water that is avail- 
able. How do you arrive at the demand which will be made as a 
result of the Mexican Treaty—the figure of 390,000 acre-feet ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That figure of 390,000 acre-feet is supposed to be 
51.75 percent of 750,000 acre-feet, which is the liability of the upper 
basin, the same as the liability of the lower basin. 

Mr. Sartor. Can you point out anything in the Mexican Treaty 
to this committee that says that the liability under that treaty allocates 
50 percent of the charge to the upper basin and 50 percent to the lower 
basin ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No; but I think I can under the Colorado River 
compact. 
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Mr. Sayvor. In other words, your interpretation of the demands of 
the Mexican Treaty are predicated upon the allocations made in the 
Colorado River compact; is that right ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The upper Color: ‘ado River compact—yes, the Colo- 

rado River compact. 

Mr. Sartor. So that the position of the Colorado River Water 
Board is that Colorado can never be called upon to produce more penn 
their proportionate share of a million and a half acre-feet annually ; i 
that right? 

Mr. Cc RAWFoRD. That is approximately correct, yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Suppose that you were completely erroneous and that 
the Mexic an Treaty was not controlled by the Colorado River com- 
pact, as many of us sincerely believe. Then what would be the po- 
sition of the Colorado River Water Board if a million and a half acre- 
feet would be demanded from any flow that is in the river? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think, in the first place, that we would not consider 
that as possible of happening. 

Mr. Sartor. We ey ett it upon the assumption. In other words, 
your assumption is it is based on the Colorado River compact. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. Now let us assume it is not based upon the Colorado 
River compact, because there are many legal authorities in this coun- 
try that maintain that position. 

Mr. CrawForp. I am not an attorney and I do not know the legal 
authorities that approve that assumption, and I think I would not care 
to testify with regard to that assumption. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania take notice 
of the fact that I yielded to him out of order here. 

Mr. Sayvor. I will yield back. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. There is one more question, Mr. Crawford. As 
I understand it, it is the position of the Colorado authorities that they 
will do their part to see that the operating agreement or the opel rat- 
ing principles which were Sppr oved by the Colorado Water Conser- 
vation Board on February 2, 1952, shall be lived up to as far as any of 
their authority is concer ned. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. In strict detail, yes. 

Mr. Asprnatn. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 

York, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mutter. I was not here to listen to your testimony today. But, 
as I understand it, the water that is now under consideration for the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a part of the water that belongs to the 
upper ‘Ciende River group, aad a compact has been made as to the 
distribution of that water that Colorado gets and the percentage other 
States get. Is that true? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is correct. 

Dr. Miter. And the thing that you are trying to do now is, under 
that compact, make some disposition of the w ‘ater that belongs to—— 

Mr. CrawForp. The State of Colorado. 

Dr. Mitter. The State of Colorado? 

Mr. CrawrForp. Correct, sir. 
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Dr. Muuer. Is there anything wrong with that? 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman from Idaho, 
Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Asprnau. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Again, Mr. Crawford, let’s get back to the position or 
what is going to be the position of the Colorado River Water Board. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Colorado Water Conservation Board. There 
is a board called the Colorado River Water Board, and for that reason 
I would like to use an exact term. 

Mr. Sayvor. All right, sir. We will be glad to use the exact term— 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Check, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Saytor. Now, as a director and as an expert in water matters, 
what would be the position of Colorado if the entire demand of 
1,500,000 acre-feet annually should be made upon the waters of the 
Colorado River wherever they are found ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not understand what you mean by “Wherever 
they are found.” The million five hundred thousand acre-feet, it is 
my understanding, is at the Mexican boundary. 

Mr. Sartor. That is right. Now it is the first charge on the river. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In regards to quantity, but not necessarily with re- 
gard to quality. 

Mr. Sayvor. Quantity but not necessarily quality ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Suppose there is not enough water to supply any more 
than a million and a half acre-feet and that is all comes from Colo- 
rado, it all comes from this fork of the river. Then where are you 
going to get the water to divert ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We cannot entertain such an assumption. 

Mr. Sartor. Why can you not? You are basing a lot of your 
answers here upon assumptions. 

Mr. Crawrorp. No. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, you have just said you based them on assump- 
tions, and they are assumptions that lawyers who represented you 
have made. Now the question I am asking you is: Suppose those as- 
sumptions are not correct. Do you want to come before this com- 
mittee and tell me as a man who is experienced in water matters that 
you cannot now change your position and tell us what it would be? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I cannot tell you what the board would be, not the 
position of the board or the position of the attorneys for the board. 

Mr. Sartor. Can you tell us what your position would be? 

Mr. Crawrorp. What is that ? 

Mr. Sartor. Can you tell us what your position would be? 

Mr. CrawrForp. I just told you that I could not consider such an 
assumption, that I do not think it is valid in any way. 

Mr. Sartor. Whether it is valid or not, why can you not consider 
it? You have considered only—the important thing, Mr. Crawford, 
as I gather it, is this: You have come here and want to present to this 
committee only the assumptions that the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board wants to make. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would not say they are assumptions, sir. I do 
not want to get contentious about this in any way, but we based our 
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case here on physical facts of the Colorado River compact and upper 
Colorado River compact and the Mexican Treaty, as we understand it. 

Mr. Sartor. As you understand it? 

Mr. CrawForp. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. All I am asking you is, suppose your understanding 
is incorrect, and suppose what you have assumed is completely erro- 
neous, and that instead of only being required to furnish 390,000 acre- 
feet, Colorado is required to furnish a million and a half acre-feet. 

Mr. CrawForp. I do not see there is any possibility of that happen- 
ing. 

Mr. Saytor. Whether there is any possibility of it or not, I am ask- 
ing you what the position of Colorado would be. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The position of Colorado, I am very sure, is that 
that could not happen. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, it can happen, Mr. Crawford, just as well as any 
of the assumptions which your board has assumed, because your board 
and your attorneys have come to an assumption that you are only 
subject to that portion of the Mexican Treaty burden which is related 
to the Colorado River compact. Now there are attorneys that have 
studied those matters who disagree violently with that conclusion, and 
representatives of the Federal Government that disagree violently 
with that conclusion. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I claim no competence so far as the law is concerned, 
and I do not think that I should be required to answer your question 
based upon legal controversy, legal opinion. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Will my ‘colleague yield? 

Mr. Sartor. Sutre. 

Mr. CuenowetTu. Is it not a fact, Mr. Crawford, that you are here 
today telling this committee that the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board has : approved this project, and certainly you would not approve 
a project unless the water was available, would you? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No. 

Mr. Cuenoweta. And is it not also a fact that in very few years 
over the past, say, 25 years the water for the full diversion has not 
been available ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Very few. 

Mr. CoenowetH. How many, would you say? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Perhaps 3 or 4. 

Mr. CnenowetH. Three or four years in the last 25 years. 

I wish you would do what you can to assure my distinguished 
colleague and friend from Pennsylvania that the water is available 
and that these assumptions and fears and doubts which he has ex- 
pressed can be removed. 

Dr. Mitter. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Saytor. Surely. 

Dr. Mitier. Of course, the gentleman is a splendid lawyer and a 
prosecuting type of lawyer. I enjoy sitting beside him and watching 
the agility ‘of his mind. W hy do you not place a hypothetical question 
before the gentleman—if the water should dry up in the Colorado 
River, whether they would expect to get any water. It might have 
just as much foundation as the approac ch you are taking now, because 
the water, I think, is going to continue to run in the Colorado River. 
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But just for a hypothetical question, you might ask what he would 
do if the water just dried up in the Colorado River. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Doctor, I appreciate your compliments and thank 
you for the kind things you have said, but I refuse to have this reduced 
to an absolute absurdity, which you are attempting to do. 

Dr. Mitier. You are on the border of doing the same thing. 

Mr. Sartor. Tam not. In other words, I am only asking the gentle- 
man, because there is a conscientious and profound difference of opin- 
ion among the lawyers, as to where the burden of the Mexican Treaty 
lies. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair would suggest that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania continue with his questions. 

Dr. Mitirr. Thank you for yielding. 

Mr. Sartor. The next question I would like to ask you, Mr. Craw- 
ford: Here some time ago we had some hearings on a project affecting 
your great State, known as the upper Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects. At that time the representatives of the 
western slope appeared before this committee and said that the present 
uses and the future potential uses in the western slope were sufficient 
to consume all of the waters to which Colorado was entitled under the 
allocation under the Colorado River compact. If that assumption is 
correct, why should this transmountain diversion be authorized ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Will the gentleman yield right there ? 

Mr. Sartor. No. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I want to keep the record straight. 

Mr. Asprnau. Let us proceed in order. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania does not wish to yield; he is under no compulsion. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I did not hear you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The reporter will read the question. 

(The record was read by the reporter. ) 

Mr. Crawrorp. Really, I suppose there are two answers that will 
bear on that. No. 1 is that those folks from the western slope of 
Colorado from over there have agreed, and agreed in 1950, that this 
transmountain diversion should take place. And the No, 2 answer is 
that the water does not belong to any particular group of citizens 
within the State of Colorado; it is the property of all of the citizens 
within the State of Colorado regardless of what slope they happen 
to come from. 

Mr. Sartor. So that it is your position that the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, therefore, has authorized you to appear and sup- 
port this transmountain diversion even though all of the water could 
be put to beneficial consumptive use in the western slope? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, on account of an agreement, on account of 
the western slope folks, both the Colorado River Water Conservation 
Board, and the Southwestern Conservation Board agreed, and they 
are both western slope organizations, agreed to approve this diversion. 

Mr. Sartor. One of the big units of this project is the Twin Lakes 
project; is that right? 

Mr. Crawrorp. An enlargement of the Twin Lakes Dam, yes, 
Reservoir. 

Mr. Sartor. Right. Who owns the Twin Lakes Dam? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is owned by a group of irrigation farmers 
down below Pueblo. I have forgotten. The Twin Lakes Irrigation 
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Co., I believe, is the title and the name of the concern, although I 
am not sure. 

Mr. Saytor. Who owns the stock in it ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Individuals composing that irrigation district. 

Mr. Sartor. There is another storage project which you intend to 
enlarge; is that correct ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, I think it is the Sugar Loaf. 

Mr. Sartor. Who owns Sugar Loaf? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., or they did 
at one time. I am not sure whether that ownership has been trans- 
ferred recently or not. 

Mr. Sartor. How much money will be spent on the enlargement 
of these two projects? 

Mr. Crawrorb. 1 am not sure. I do not have those figures in my 
mind. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Crawford, I would just like a little general 
information. Are you presently using the waters of the Arkansas 
River for all types of purposes including municipal and some domes- 
tic consumption ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. The city of Pueblo derives its supply prin- 
cipally from the Arkansas River. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does that water have any appreciable saline con- 
tent there in that area? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It does. It varies at different stations along the 
river, different. places along the river, but it does have some. However, 
at no place is it sufficient to make it unsuitable for irrigation purposes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is there any place along it where it is unsuitable 
for human consumption ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; lower down on the river, unless treated care- 
fully, it is not suitable for human consumption. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Will this be a better quality of water that will be 
brought into this project for that valley? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. There is 70,000 acre-feet from the western 
slope which will be a much better quality. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I see. Do you anticipate bringing in this 70,000 
acre-feet will reduce appreciably the use of the Arkansas River water 
that is made in that area? 

Mr. Crawrorp. When it comes to a matter of using it for municipal 
purposes, it will be brought down in a pipe alongside of the river 
rather than flowing and commingling with the somewhat inferior 
waters of the river. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And in certain uses of the Arkansas River water, 
it will displace Arkansas River water; will it not? 

Mr. CRAwForp. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson, I think that is all I have. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pm10N. No questions. 

Mr. Asprnatit. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Sisk. 
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Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Crawford, do I understand that the 
greater portion of the 70,000 acre-feet of water to be diverted will 
come from floodwater and will not materially affect the natural and 
normal flow of any stream on the western slope ? 

Mr. Crawrorb. Practically all of that water will come from flood- 
Water; yes. 

Mr. Sisk. It will be an accumulation of floodwaters ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspinatt. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. CuenowerH, [ just want to clear up a couple of things, Mr. 
Crawford, relating back to the question of Mr. Saylor concerning 
the use of this water in Colorado and on the western slope. Is it not 
a matter of fact that the western slope water users have agreed with 
the eastern slope water users on this diversion ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. And their rights are fully protected by the con- 
struction of the Aspen Dam ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is correct. 

Mr. CHeNnoweru. And the Aspen Dam shall be constructed before 
any water is diverted? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is correct. 

Mr. CHenowetu. I wanted to keep the record straight. 

That is all. 

Mr. Asptnautu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Havey. The gentleman from Florida has no questions. 

Mr. AsprnaLt, Thank you very much, Mr. Crawford. 

At this time the Chair would ask unanimous consent to have made 
a part of the record at this place a letter from the Governor of Colo- 
rado, the Honorable Edwin C. Johnson, with regard to the project. 
Are there any objections ? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows: 

STATE OF COLORADO, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Denver, May 1, 19: 
SECRETARY OF THE HOUSE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I want this record to show my whole-hearted support of H. R. 412 and 
. 300. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is of vital importance to the Arkansas River 
Basin of Colorado. 

Many will stress the importance of this great water diversion program to take 
eare of a growing population and an expanding economy. And every word they 
say will be true. This basin cannot progress without supplemental water. I 
stress supplemental. The have almost enough water normally to produce excel- 
lent crops and supply their domestic needs but “almost enough” is almost as great 
a tragedy as none at all. 

Fryingpan-Arkansas water is needed not alone for the progress of the future; it 
is needed for survival now. The Arkansas River Basin of Colorado is in the 
Nation’s hardest hit drought area. Water transfusion is necessary to the very 
lifestream of this region. Farmers must have more water to produce ; industry to 
stay in business; citizens to exist. 

In times such as the present, it is not only a tragedy but a downright sin to 
waste even a drop of water. The Fryingpan-Arkansas will conserve and utilize 
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water to the very best advantage, such as has never been done before. Through 
proper conservation and use, both the western and eastern slopes will have more 
water. Control of floods and sedimentation will be more effective. 

Through such conservation, not a single drop of water will be taken from any- 
one else. It all will come from Colorado’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water. Up to the present, Colorado has not been getting her share. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas will also add greatly to the economy of the West and 
all the Nation. It is more than a self-liquidating project. As has been pointed 
out many times, 86 percent of the investment will be repaid, nearly all of it with 
interest. And there are many additional benefits to the Nation’s prosperity and 
security. You will have the incontrovertible proof in statistics from others 
which will tell a most impressive story. 

As Governor of Colorado, I want to emphasize further that the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project is not only good business for both our State and Nation, it is 
necessary business if the Arkansas River Basin is to survive and thrive. 

Support comes from all who recognize a sound investment in prosperity and 
security when they see it. Opposition is but the voice of the selfish few who I 
fear do not know whereof they speak. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep. C. JOHNSON, 

Mr. AsprnaLi. The Chair sees that we have with the committee this 
morning Hon. Gordon Allott, United States Senator from Colorado. 
We shall be very glad to listen to you this morning, Senator Allott, 
if you have a statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator At.orr. For very obvious reasons, ladies and gentlemen, I 
have not brought with me a prepared statement to introduce into the 
record. I have introduced and made such a statement in the hearings 
of this project when it was being heard before the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, and that is already a part of the 
record, and to repeat it would simply encumber the record. 

I do want to make this statement: That, having lived all of my life 
in southern Colorado, having been born in Pueblo, Colo., and raised 
there, and having lived in Lamar, Colo., which is on the eastern reaches 
of the Arkansas River, for 25 years, and having participated during all 
of that time in considerable irrigation and drainage matters in con- 
nection with the farmers of that area, I feel that I am somewhat 
acquainted with the situation. I merely want for the purposes of the 
record to make it straight that I am here unqualifiedly in support of 
this project, and to tell you how much and how badly this is needed 
and how vital it is to the continued development of Colorado. 

I think that concludes my statement, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnaty. We are glad to have you here, Senator, and any time 
during the hearings you wish to be a part of the committee we shall be 
glad to welcome you. 

Senator Attorr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Chenoweth, to introduce our next. witnesses. 

Mr, Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman, our next group of witnesses is : 
group representing the farming and agricultural interests of the 
Arkansas Valley. 

Before I present them, Mr. Chairman, may I inquire now as to the 
program of the committee ? 
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Mr. Asprnati. The Chair has been advised by the chairman of the 
full committee that we shall be able to meet this afternoon from 2 
o’clock until 4. So, if you wish to present your witnesses in groups, it 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I was going to inquire as to the questioning of 
these witnesses. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I would suggest, if we are going to have this after- 
noon, you present them as farmers, city representatives, utilities, 
REA’s, and so forth, and question them en banc on those particular 
matters. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I was going to ask whether we were going to do 
that questioning this morning or this afternoon. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. We will question this morning. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to present the next 
group of witnesses, which consists of Mr. Roy Cooper, Las Animas, 
Colo., a farmer in that area; Mr. Ted Ryan of Rocky Ford, Colo., a 
farmer in that area, both of whom have testified previously before 
this committee in support of this project; Mr. George Everett of 

Salida, Colo., a farmer in that area; and the last of the four, Mr. 
Everette Marshall of La Junta, Colo., one of our prominent farmers 
and feeders. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
the committee’s attention to the fact that Mr. Everette Marshall is the 
former heavyweight wrestling champion of the world. I believe he 
holds the championship belt. He will always be world’s champion in 
Colorado. 

I am happy to present this group to you. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to include 
that Mr. George Everett is from my Congressional District. 

Mr. C a NowErH. I should have mentioned that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnati. You gentlemen may proceed and make your state- 
ments. We will hear Mr. Everett first. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. EVERETT, SALIDA, COLO. 


Mr. Evererr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As the honorable judge has stated, we four farmers represent the 
farmers and ranchers throughout the Arkansas Valley. 

For the purpose of identification I, George E. Everett, would like 
to state that I was born and raised in Chaffee County, as was my 
father before me. My grandmother came to the county as a child. 
Her parents homesteaded within the area in the late 1860's. I am the 
fourth generation that has continually engaged in livestock and agri- 
cultural production within the county since that time. I am a member 
of the Farmers’ Union, the Chaffee County Cattlemen’s Association, 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, and I am a member of the 
school board of Adobe Park School, as well as being a member of 
many other organizations. 

The area here under consideration which is utilized for agriculture 
and grazing ranges in elevation from 5,330 feet above sea level to 
10,500 feet above sea level, with the watershed extending on to 14,40) 
feet above sea level, consisting of 1,670 square miles of drainage area. 
of which 6,700 acres are under irrigation and the balance is mount 
meadow pasture and dryland pasture. The crops of this area consist 
of general agricultural crops such as mountain-meadow hay, alfalfa, 
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barley, wheat, and oats. These crops are used in production of live- 
stock. ’ The livestock raised is principally feeder cattle, feeder lambs, 
and purebred breeding stock. 

The livestock industry at present is largely dependent on State and 
Federal forest lands for summer grazing, with winter feed being 

raised on the irrigated lands for the breeding herds during the winter 
months. 

Shortage of irrigation water, causing decreased feed supplies, has 
resulted in excessive grazing of the private rangelands within the 
area, as well as excessive demands on the State and Federal lands for 
grazing purposes. 

A supplemental water supply would result in the planting of more 
ees pasture, increased production of hay, and increased yields 
of oats, Ww heat, and barley. 

Detailed farm budgets prepared for this area under a cooperative 
study sponsored by the Secliduenn Colorado Water aie comma 
Association have shown that loss in gross crop sales varies from 
$13.33 to $22.57 per acre. Assuming that $15 per acre would represent 
a conservative average the total loss in crop sales could well amount 
to $1 million per year. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project, creating additional water, will 
make possible the reorganization of many of the ditch system now 
existing in this area. To illustrate this point, during the irrigation 
year 1942 there was approximately 255,000 acre-feet of water diverted 
in water district 11, which includes Lake and Chaffee Counties. 

On the average 50 percent of the water is lost in the ditches before 
it reaches the land where it is to be applied. This means that 
127,000 acre-feet of water is lost, so far as crop production is con- 
cerned. A very conservative estimate would show that approximately 
20,000 acre-feet of this water can be saved as a result of water ex- 
changes, consolidation of innumerable small ditches, and utilization 
of the project canals as a transportation facility. These savings are 
dependent entirely on the agreements among the irrigators and the 
Bureau of Reclamation where their facilities are involved. 

Construction of this project will stimulate production of intensive 
agricultural crops and dairy products during the construction period. 
It is realized that this is only temporary and is not considered in 
estimating the agricultural losses accruing in the area. 

It is my opinion that this project is of vital importance to the 
entire Arkansas Valley and should be authorized and completed as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Everett. Yes. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The next witness will be Mr. Marshall. We are 
glad to have you here. I will assure this committee that Mr. Marshall 
is just as good a farmer as he was a wrestler. That means he is the 
world champion in farming also. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETTE MARSHALL, LA JUNTA, COLO. 


‘ Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Chairman, you are giving me an awful lot to 
ive up to. 

T am Everette Marshall, of La Junta, Colo. 

My business is farming ‘and feeding cattle. I started buying prop- 
erty in Colorado in 1930 in the immediate vicinity of La Junta. I 
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came home to take over my holdings personally in 1938 and since 
then have built up my cattle feeding any my holdings until I am 
farming better than 2,000 acres and feeding out from 12,00 to 20,000 
head of cattle per year. Most of these cattle are butchered and 
prepared for market in Pueblo, Colo., and shipped to retail outlets 
in the East. 

My operations are similar to many others in the West who feed 
cattle for the eastern markets. With the best quality range cattle, 
and the best feeds obtainable, the best quality beef is produced for the 
American consumer. The cattle that I feed come from the grass 
ranges of Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

After these cattle get into my lots, then my operations involve my 
neighbors. I have been buying feed since 1988. My neighbors farm 
and receive their water from the Catlin and Rocky Ford ditches whose 
water rights go back beyond 1874. The farms of thse neighbors will 
vary in size from 80 acres to approximately 600 acres. They are the 
ones upon whom I depend primarily in providing the necessary feed 
such as corn, milo, alfalfa hay, beet pulp, and green ensilage. In 
spite of the fact that these farmers have ditches with early water 
rights, they are not only confronted by the hazards of hail and insects, 
but they must confront drought as in 1954 and 1955. 

As an example of how all of our operations are integrated, may I 
recite the following figures: 

In 1954 and 1955, we fed and will feed approximately 18,000 head 
of cattle. In order to supply the feed for them, it was necessary to 
truck it in from such distances as Nebraska, western Kansas, and 
other areas which have not been so hard hit by the drought. This 
means that the neighbors, whose life savings are invested in the farms 
which produce the feed for these cattle, will suffer greatly. In feed- 
ing 18,000 head of cattle, we would normally purchase approximately 
$1,860,000 worth of feed. 

In 1954 and 1955 these neighbors will probably not be able to fur- 
nish more thon one-third what they normally could under average 
conditions. The effect on the local economy is disastrous. In addi- 
tion to the suffering from the drought, these neighbors’ farms are also 
subject to infestations and hail periodically. Therefore, anything 
which can partially alleviate one of the hazards, such as proposed 
under the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, will reduce the risks tremen- 
dously. Ifa farmer has water for irrigation at the times it should be 
put on the crops, he can withstand practically all of the other hazards 
without too much difficulty. By the way, we have a growing season 
of 173 days average in the Arkansas Valley, with long hot spells in 
midsummer which really makes crops, if water is available. 

Irrigation is a matter of timing. We must have water to start the 
crops, to carry them along during the summer, and mature them in 
the fall. This means the difference between a harvest, or a loss of 
all the seed and labor invested in those crops. For that reason the 
average cost of $5.40 per acre-foot is cheap crop insurance. 

The investment in seed and labor each year by my neighbors and 
myself will range from $50 to $200 per acre. This does not include 
the large investments in buildings and machinery. We have an 
average of 20 families on full-time employment for the purpose of 
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forming and feeding the cattle. As for me, I can buy feed elsewhere 
in order to carry on my feeding oper rations, but the disastrous part 
of the whole situation is that the farmer who is confined to tr ying to 
produce crops from his land is left holding the bag whenever drought 
hits him because he cannot go elsewhere to carry on his oper ations. 

The grains and feed which are grown in the Arkansas Valley 
through irrigation do not enter into the surplus crop problem which 
affects other parts of the country. The quality of the grains and feed 
- recognized by such major outfits as American Stores and also 
by Ralston Purina, which built a large alfalfa processing mill at 
La Junta which feeds from 18,000 to 25 000 tons of alfalfa per year in 
order to produce rabbit pellets alone. These pellets will . ave from 
114 to 2 percent more protein from the natural hay than is produced 
elsewhere. 

There are other commercial establishments which have located in 
the Arkansas Valley because of the excellence of the farm products. 
There are many others which would like to locate there if they could 
be assured of a more stable annual production of crops which would 
permit them to operate economically from year to year. 

Hay today in the Arkansas V alley, which was selling for $30 a 
ton, has jumped to $40 and $50 and is not always obtainable at that 
pr ic e. 

The quality of water available for cattle means much in the way 
they gain in the feed lots. Poor water can be a great detriment because 
of the hardness and salts. But good water such as may be provided 
through the proposed municipal valley pipeline could mean as much 
as 10 cents a day gain on cattle. In addition to the value of the 
improved quality ‘of the domestic supply through the pipeline, reregu- 
lation of the river and storage in upstream reservoirs would serve 
to make the flow downstream less hard and of better quality. This 
would be of great benefit to the farmer who irrigates as well as the 
feeder. 

In summary, it should -be apparent that the water supply under the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion project holds the key to the agricul- 
tural economy of the Arkansas Valley. 

The cost of the water to the farmer under the project at an average 
of $5.40 per acre-foot is the cheapest crop insurance a farmer could 
hope to purchase. 

The experiences of the last 2 years of drought, plus the great fluctua- 
tions of water in the Arkansas River in more normal years have cost 
the farmers many millions of dollars in crop loss during the past 15 
years. 

When farmers and cattle feeders are prosperous, they spend their 
money to buy manufactured goods from the East, which in turn affects 
the entire economy of the Nation and proves to be of great benefit to 
the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. That completes your statement ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Who has the next statement ? 

Mr. Cooper. I do. 

Mr, AsprnaLL. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF ROY D. COOPER, LAS ANIMAS, COLO. 


Mr. Coorrr. I, Roy D. Cooper, live 6 miles northeast of Las Animas, 
Colo. I was born on this irrigated farm 41 years ago. I have carried 
and used an irrigation shovel ever since I was big enough. I operate 
720 acres of irrigated land. On the average, I feed 3,000 lambs and 
300 steers annually. 

For the past 10 years I have been a member of the board of directors 
of the Fort Lyon Canal Co. which is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, irrigation systems in Colorado. 

The section of the main stem of the river between La Junta and 
Lamar has approximately 100,000 acres of irrigated land. It is made 
up of three separate irrigation systems, namely, Las Animas consoli- 
dated canal, Las Animas town ditch, and the Fort Lyon Canal. The 
Las Animas town ditch has no water shortage due to an early priority 
and small limited acreage. The Las Animas consolidated ditch and 
the Fort Lyon Canal have approximately equal shortages and crop 
—_ irities. Of the three above-mentioned systems, the Fort Lyon 

Canal has approximately 90 percent of the total acreage; and also 
has approximately 30 percent of the total acreage of the main stem 
= the Arkansas Valley which is irrigated. Using the Fort Lyon 

Canal data as a basis to compile the following figures and statements, 
would in turn be an approximate picture of “this entire section. 


FORT LYON CANAL SYSTEM 


This system comprises the Fort Lyon Canal, Fort Lyon storage 
canal, Horse Creek supply canal, Adobe Creek supply Canal, Horse 
Creek Adobe Creek Reservoirs. 

The Fort Lyon storage canal, Horse Creek supply canal and Adobe 
Creek supply canals are feeder canals for Horse Creek and Adobe 
Creek Reservoirs. 

Water stored in the above reservoirs is released through outlet 
ditches to the Fort Lyon Canal which is the distribution canal for the 
system. This canal diverts water from the Arkansas River approxi- 
mately 3 miles west of La Junta, Colo., on the north side of the river 
at a location known as the point of rocks and runs in a northeasterly 
direction for 105 miles to its terminus which is 7144 miles north and 2 
miles east of Lamar, Colo., and irrigates 93,000 acres which comprise 
419.18 farm units. 

PRINCIPAL CROPS 


These crops are alfalfa, corn and cereals. A limited acreage of 
onions, potatoes, and sugar beets are grown each year, but generally 
on land where underground water is “available for pumping. Dur- 
ing a part of the growing season, the supply in the Fort Lyon Canal 
is so short that water cannot be supplied often enough for growers 
of onions, potatoes, and sugar beets to produce the best results, unless 
storage water is available. 


WATER SUPPLY 


The flow of the Arkansas River available for the Fort Lyon Canal 
is very erratic. During the greater portion of the year, the first de- 
cree of 165 feet is diverted. The second and third decrees, which 
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make a total of 933 second-feet, are only available during the period 
of snow runoff from May 15 to July 1 and at times of heavy rainfall 
over the drainage basin above the Fort Lyon Canal. During the 
summer months, the river is subject to sudden rises of short duration 
—_ ‘ain and during these periods the river-flow at the Fort Lyon 

1eadgate may vary from several thousand to ten to fifteen thousand 
ee feet. 

Due to the erratic flow into the Fort Lyon Canal, the farmers apply 
more water than necessary during periods of high flows in the canal, 
because they do not know when the supply will diminish. 

If the supply of the water to be diverted could be controlled by a 
reservoir upstream, it would be possible to make a more efficient use 
of the water. 

The following table is composed of figures and data kept by the 
Fort Lyon C anal system. The table gives the yearly diversions, the 
gross duty based on the present ir rigated acreage, and the total yearly 
shortages in acre-feet on the : assumption of a gross duty of 3 acre-feet 
for the ac reage irrigated under the canal. 

As used herein, the gross duty is the total amount diverted from 
all sources (river and water from storage). In compiling the follow- 
ing table, it does not take into consideration any transmission losses 
in the main canal or laterals from it, or temperature losses, or varia- 
tions in precipitation. 

The average annual shortage in years of normal precipitation based 
on a gross duty of 3.0 acre-feet amount to 70,000 acre-feet which if 
available would give this system a firm, controlled water supply. 

A glance at the table will show that during the period from 1931 to 
1941, inclusive, the diversions were extremely low. This period is 
known as the Dust Bowl period. 

This table also shows the necessity for additional water for this 
system and the controlling of the same by storage upstream. 
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During the vears 1951, 1952, and 1953, a committee of farmers in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation made a detailed grass- 
roots survey of potential crop productions on the assumption that the 
F. P. A. project was in operation. Ten farmers on each ditch were 
contacted and many meetings were held with these men. Each farmer 
made a detailed analysis of his personal operations, irrigation prac- 
tices, acreages in crops, prices, markets, potential crops, and many 
other factors. This was continued ditch by ditch until the entire 
irrigated acreage of the Arkansas Valley had been analyzed. 

These surveys are represented by the maps I have here whereby 
each ditch as well as the name of each farmer is specified therein. I 
would like to offer these maps, and I request, Mr. Chairman, that the 
maps be made a part of the record of these proceedings. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Without objection, the maps will be made a part of 
the file and not a part of the record. 

(The maps referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Coorrr. Under the Fort Lyon Canal system, 30 farmers of 
average crop-production ability were interviewed individually. A 
comparison was made of acreages and yields under present water 
conditions with supplemental water conditions based on an average 
price range of the period from 1939 to 1944, inclusive. 

The data showed that a lack of adequate water caused a gross 
loss of $24.24 per acre, or a net loss of $10.72 per acre. Over the 
entire system, this would show a gross loss of $2,013,319.29, or a net 
loss of $890,481.26 per annum. 

The difference of $1,222,838.03 is a direct loss of income to the 
community in the form of labor, machinery, and supplies. Also, the 
increased activity ae within the community by additional water 
would create a more stable and year-around economy which is im- 
possible to measure in dollars and cents. Much of the losses I have 
mentioned ean be avoided by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

This survey showed there would be an increase in diversified crops 
such as onions, beets, potatoes, and tomatoes. These crops show a 
higher net loss per acre due to the shortage of water. For example, 
the average gross income from an acre of alfalfa is $59.30; from 

‘hat of an acre of onions, it is $575. This shows a difference of $515.70. 
With a meager 1-percent increased acreage of one of these diversified 
crops, such as onions, there would be an approximate increase of 830 
acres, Which would gross $477,255, or approximately one-half million 
dollars. Since this locality has ideal chmatic and soil conditions to 
raise these diversified crops, it is a shame this terrible loss exists 
due to the shortage of available water. 

It is also true that there is as high as a 50-percent loss on certain 
crops that require the entire climatic growing season of this section 
of the country to produce a crop. These crops may be held back 
30 to 50 days early in the spring due to a lack of water or retarded 
30 to 50 days at the end of the season from the lack of water. That 
condition exists under the present water supply ; for example, alfalfa 
should vield on the average $59.30 per acre, which in a dry time takes 
a 50-percent loss, amounting to $29.65 per acre. This multiplied by 
the total acreage of 37,056.27 shows a gross loss of $1,098.727.41. Fig- 
uring corn, sugarbeets, and barley in the same way, the resulting 
losses are: Corn, $380,585.90; sugarbeets, $184,086 ; barley, $88,155.25. 

Fort Lyon records, 1916-52, show approximately a 30-percent loss 
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of storage water by seepage through long storage canals and by evapo- 
ration from shallow storage basins in this plains area of hot and arid 
climate. If all water available could be stored upstream, data shows 
the 30-percent loss could be decreased to 1 percent. The Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project would make this saving possible. 

It is very difficult to actually measure the value of winter irrigation. 
At the present time, winter water is applied on ground that has been 
plowed in the fall and is very hard and cloddy. It does not carry 
carry enough moisture to freeze and mellow down so it can be worked 
into a good seedbed in the spring. If we had additional water in the 
late summer, this fall-plowed ground would carry enough moisture 
for freezing and thawing and would be in good condition without 
winter irrigation. Also, we now have to water perennial crops in 
the wintertime so they have sufficient moisture to start their growth 
early in the spring. If they had sufficient water late in the summer 
or early fall, they would not need to be irrigated during the winter- 
time. So it is my belief that if we had additional water for late 
summer or early fall and early spring irrigation, we could store the 
water which we now apply on the ground in the wintertime. 

Under our present system, the Fort Lyon Canal now diverts on the 
average, during the winter months, 35,000 acre-feet of water which, I 
believe, is at times 50 to 75 percent lost or wasted. If this water could 
all be stored and in turn used in the late fall and early spring, we could 
realize almost a 100-percent efficiency. The Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project would also make this saving possible. 

There are vast areas of land that can be made no better by man’s 
ability, but here is one that can by obtaining additional water by 
transmountain diversion. A better use can be made of the water 
available if controlled by a storage reservoir on the Arkansas River 
above Pueblo. 

I would also like to present to you the following data I compiled 
from an operation on two of my own farms. Each of these farms 
consists of 240 acres of land. One farm has an irrigation pump on it. 
The other had just the irrigation water from the Arkansas River. The 
value of the crops from the farm which has the pump was $56,372.98 
for the year 1954. The one with no pump was $11,581.56. There is a 
difference of $44,791.42. This land is under the Fort Lvon Canal and 
there are 416 more such units in this canal system. Using this dif- 
ference of $44,791.42 on the two farms and multiplying it times the 
416 units would give you $18,633,230.72. 

The farm I pumped the water on had the following costs: $3,140 
for electrical power, $1,067 for depreciation on the pump, and $640 in- 
terest on the investment making a total of $4,847. During the year I 
onerated the pump 2,730 hours and pumped 1,500 gallons a minute. 
This represents approximately 750 acre-feet of water. The above 
cost of $4,847 divided by the acre-feet of water gives a cost of $6.46 
per acre-foot, which is a little higher cost per acre-foot than the figure 
that is used in the Fryingpan project. It shows water is well worth 
the figure used in the project. 

Seven hundred and fifty acre-feet of water pumped on the 240 acres 
gives 3.1 acre-feet of water per acre which is very close to 3 acre-feet 
of water per acre which the superintendent of our canal says would be 
almost an adequate water supply. 
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If the Fryingpan project comes to pass, it would almost give us 
an adequate water supply for irrigation. It is also true that 1 percent 
of the total area of the United States is irrigated, but this 1 percent 
feeds from 20 to 25 percent of the people. So increased production on 

f the population is going to increase 


irrigated land is very important 1 
as they say it is by 1975. 

The Arkansas Valley is at a standstill—if not in reverse—due to 
the lack of water. All sources of additional water have been tapped. 
Transmountain water is our only chance. 

Do you want us to be deprived of going forward by not allowing 
us to have additional water ? 

Mr. Asprnati. Our next witness will be Mr. Ryan. We are glad to 
have you with us this morning. The experience I had with your 
father in the State legislature is a continuing personal pleasure. 


STATEMENT OF TED R. RYAN, ROCKY FORD, COLO. 


Mr. Ryan. Iam Ted R. Ryan of Rocky Ford, Colo. I have lived in 
the Arkansas Valley in Colorado for 51 years and have been actively 
engaged in farming there for more than 30 years. I am here to pre- 
sent. the situation of the farmers in the central part of the Arkansas 
Valley in Colorado regarding irrigation water supply. 

I shall speak first of the general water shortages that prevail in my 
area, second, of the particular shortages under two representative irri- 
gation ditches, and third, of the farming conditions and methods that 
result from these shortages, and finally of how these matters would be 
improved by the addition of water from the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

The surveys conducted by the Water Development Association of 
Southeastern Colorado, assisted by the Pueblo office of the Reclamation 
Bureau, show the chronic shortage in irrigation water supply. These 
surveys also show the economic losses that result from this shortage. 
In these surveys more than 300 farmers prepared and presented de- 
tailed budgets of their present operations. They then prepared 
budgets to show the estimated production and expense with a complete 
supply of water. More than 150 ditch officials also assisted in this 
work. Not all irrigation ditches are affected alike, due to varying 
dates of their decrees. All ditches suffer from the shortage in the 
early spring before the mountain snows begin to melt, and again in 
late July and early August when all the mountain snow is gone. It is 
during both of these periods when the water is most urgently needed, 
because in the spring the water is needed to start the newly planted 
crops and because, in July and August, the water is needed to mature 
the crops. 

The varying effects of this chronic water shortage were demon- 
strated by the number of farmer financial failures during the drought 
of the thirties. The greatest number of failures was among the farm- 
ers of those ditches with poorer water rights. The number of failures 
was in inverse proportion to the amount of water available on the 
farms. As the water shortage became more severe the number of fail- 
ures increased. This was true because the cost of farming is almost 
as great with an insufficient water supply as with an adequate one. 
In addition, those farmers with an insufficient water supply were 
adversely affected at planting time, by either being restricted in the 
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kind of crops they could plant or by being forced to delay planting 
with a resulting loss in yields. To be a good farmer you must employ 
good timing. When inadequate water disturbs the timing of plant- 
ing, cultivation and other farming procedures, poorer results must 
follow. 

The farmers of our valley have in past years been quite diligent 
in attempting to correct these conditions. A number of small reser- 
voirs have been built and small transmountain diversions have been 
constructed. Wells have been put down to supplement the water 
supply, but these wells have been limited in number and are of assist- 
ance only to single farms. The areas where underground water is 
available in sufficient quantity for irrigation are quite limited. In 
most cases the underground water is rapidly depleted by constant 
pumping, thus expensive and unreliable. While these attempts have 
been of value, they have not solved the problem. The shortages of 
water cannot be overcome without outside financial aid. With assist- 
ance, however, whereby the shortages can be eliminated and the 
income thereby increased, the farmers can easily repay the costs ad- 
vanced by the outside assistance. 

Figures show that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project would supply 
about 53 percent of these shortages in the average years, and would 
eliminate all the shortages in about half the years. 

Turning to water shortages in particular instances, I want to refer 
to the Catlin Canal with whose problems I am familiar since it supplies 
my farm with irrigation water. The Catlin Canal diverts water from 
the main stem of the Arkansas River at its confluence with the 
Apishapa. It extends southeastward from there for 33 miles. There 
are 18,660 acres under its system, of which 15,797 are irrigated. There 
are about 250 farms. It has the following decrees: 22 second-feet, 
i875; 226 second-feet, 1884; 97 second-feet, 1887. 

The Catlin Canal has acquired in recent years supplemental water 
supply. It now owns seven-eighths interest in the Mount Piscah 
Reservoir and the Larkspur ditch in whole. 

Mount Piscah Reservoir is located on Oil or Four Mile Creek in 
Teller County, Colo., near the city of Cripple Creek. It has a capacity 
of about 3,000 acre-feet. 

Larkspur ditch is a small transbasin diversion on Marshall Pass. It 
produces 200 to 700 acre-feet annually, but due to difficulties of 
delivery has been of little use to the Catlin system. The Catlin Canal 
isa ditch with an above-average water right. Despite this fact, the 
Catlin Canal farmers experience water shortages in late March, April, 
and early May, and again in late July and early August. 

A survey has been made by 23 representative farmers on the Catlin 
Canal to determine present financial losses due to water shortages and 
to determine how much of these losses could be eliminated by an 
adequate water supply. This survey shows that the financial losses 
that would be eliminated by securing additional water would amount 
to $29.98 gross or $9.78 net per acre. Two-thirds of this saving would 
go to labor and for services and supplies in the community, and one- 
third to the farmer. The multiplication of this saving per acre by 
15,800 would give the total saving under the Catlin Canal if adequate 
water supplies were available; 15,800 is the total irrigated acreage 
under this canal system. This saving per acre multiplied by the total 
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acreage amounts to $473,684 gross annually or $154,524 net. This is 
how valuable additional irrigation water is to the farmers of the 
Catlin Canal. 

The picture is somewhat different under another canal in my area. 
The Otero Canal has a less dependable water supply. As the Catlin 
Canal served as an example of a ditch with above-average supply of 
water, so will the Otero Canal serve as an example of one with a below 
average supply. 

The farmer survey committee for the Otero Canal found that a 
benefit of $100.23 gross and $21.19 net per acre would result from an 
adequate water supply. For the whole canal system the benefits would 
total $533,700 gross or $112,840 net. 

There are four other ditches in this area. The Rocky Ford High- 
line. the Oxford Farmers, the Rocky, and the Holbrook. 

The Highland is about 80 miles long and serve 24,000 acres. 

The Oxford is 13 miles long and it serves 4,500 acres. 

The Rocky Ford is about 17 miles long and supplies about 5,000 
acres. It is the oldest ditch in the area and has 111.7 second-feet 
decreed in 1874. There are only 430 second-feet decreed from the Ar- 
kansas prior to this date and therefore the Rocky Ford’s supply is 
ample. 

The Holbrook is about 43 miles long and supplies 12,201 acres. 

While the shortages of irrigation water have varving effects upon 
the different canal systems, there is a similar general effect upon the 
farming conditions and methods. Because of these shortages. there 
is naturally, a reduced yield of the crops grown in the area. Because 
one of the periods of shortage comes in early spring, the result is a 
forced delayed planting in many seasons. Such crops as alfalfa and 
permanent pasture cannot be properly started. This delayed planting 
also adversely affects crop yields. It often happens, too, that due to 
prolonged spring water shortages, it becomes necessary for the farmer 
to completely change his planting plans. This change often forces 
the farmer to substitute a lower income crop for a better one. 

As the season progresses and more water becomes available, due to 
the warmer weather melting the mountain snows, the farmer tends 
to overirrigate his crops. This overirrigation is encouraged by the 
thought in the farmer’s mind that his water supply may diminish 
shortly. This malpractice of overirrigating results in leaching away 
the fertility and also causing water logging of the heavier soils. Also 
if unused, the water would benefit some junior appropriator, thereby 
helping to balance his supply. 

While the Arkansas Valley farmers realize that these conditions 
and methods are undesirable and have attempted to correct them, the 
present water shortage prevents any satisfactory solution. However, 
with the additional water that can be supplied by the Fryingpan- 

Arkansas project and the better control of the time of delivery, most of 
these undesirable conditions and methods could be corrected. 

Adequate water would permit a greater diversity of crops because 
irrigation water would be available at the proper time for the plant- 
ing of any particular crop. Adequate water sunnlies would also mean 
greater yields to the farmers because water would be available during 
the two critical periods of early spring and midsummer. 

Uniquely, too, alequate water supplies would conserve water in our 
area. When the farmer knows that he will have sufficient water, he 
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will apply it to his land only when and if needed. Under present 
conditions the water is applied excessively at certain times in anticipa- 
tion of later shortages. 

In summary, I have endeavored to show the conditions prevailing 
in the central part of the Arkansas Valley in Colorado. The farmers 
have there, in the past, suffered losses because of a chronic shortage of 
irrigation water. While they have attempted to correct this situation, 
they still experience shortages. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
would do much to relieve these shortages. The savings and benefits 
that would result from adequate irrigation water supplied by the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project would be great enough enough for the 
farmers to well afford the costs. The farmers’ willingness to assume 
this financial obligation was shown by the reports of more than 300 
farmers who made reports in the surveys. 

To further substantiate my position, I have with me the resolutions 
passed by three ditch boards which supply the water for the county in 
which I reside, stating that they feel that the price asked in this 
project per acre-foot of water is well within their means, and that 
they know they are able to make the repayments to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I would like to have them made a part of the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. AsprnaLui. Without objection, the resolutions will be made a 
part. of the record. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The resolutions referred to follows :) 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Catlin Canal Co. do hereby au- 
thorize and direct Ted R. Ryan and Roy Cooper and any other persons represent- 
ing the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado to represent 
the Catlin Canal Co. at any and all legislative hearings on the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas diversion project. 

Resolved further, That we as the directors of the Catlin Canal Co., composed 
of over 500 individual users of irrigation water, strongly urge the passage of 
the bill and immediate completion of the project. This company stands ready, 
willing, and able to purchase water as needed at the proposed rates. We feel 


that this project will be of great value in stabilizing agriculture in this area, and 
thereby creating greater employment in the production of foods. 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
County of Otero: 


I, Cover Mendenhall, secretary of the Catlin Canal Co., do hereby certify that 
the above is a true copy of a resolution duly adopted at a special meeting of the 
board of directors of the Catlin Canal Co. held Monday, March 7, 1955, at 10 
a.m., at the offices of the company in Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said company this 8th day of March 1955. 


[SEAL] CovER MENDENHALL, Secretary. 


THe Hieu LINE CANAL Co., 
Rocky Ford, Colo., March 9, 1955. 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : In the opinion of the board of directors of the High Line Canal 
Co., expressed at the regular meeting of said board held on March 7, 1955, the 
stockholders of the High Line Canal Co. would be capable of paying an average 
of $5.40 per acre-foot for supplemental water for irrigation purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
Hucu BP. Picxrer, Secretary. 


Resolwed, That the board of directors of the Holbrook Mutual Irrigating Co., 
at their regular meeting March 1, 1955, do hereby authorize and direct Ted 
Ryan and Roy Cooper and any other persons representing the Water Development 
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Association of Southeastern Colorado to represent the Holbrook Mutual Irri- 
gating Co., at any and all legislative hearings on the Fryingpan-Arkansas diver- 
sion project. 

Resolved further, That we as the directors of the Holbrook Mutual Irrigating 
Co., composed of over 250 individual users of irrigation water, strongly urge the 
passage of the bill and immediate completion of the project. This company stands 
ready, willing, and able to purchase water as needed at the proposed rates. We 
feel that this project will be of great value in stabilizing agriculture in this area, 
and thereby creating greater employment in the production of foods. 

Simon ScHuttz, President. 


Mr. Asprna.u. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Ryan. May I further comment that these ditches are operated 
by mutual irrigation companies for and by the farmers mainly for 
their own benefit. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The Chair,has one question before going around 
the committee. 

Each one of you gentlemen is familiar with what has been referred 
to as the operating agreement between the different authorities of 
Colorado as far as the operation and maintenance of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas is concerned with relation to taking the water from western 
Colorado to eastern Colorado; is that correct? 

Mr. Everett. Yes. 

Mr. Marsa. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnautt. Each one of you, as representatives of the farmers 
of the Arkansas Valley who are to benefit from this project, will do 
your best to see that the operating agreement is snitireed as written 
and understood ? 

Mr. Everett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Coorrer. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnati. As agreed upon by the representatives of the State’ 

Mr. Everett. That is right. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman from Idaho, 
Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Everett, do you live on the west slope? 

Mr. Everetr. No, ma’am, at the foot of the eastern slope. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, then, you would be benefited by 
bringing the water from the west slope onto the east slope by the 
storage of water and the releasing from these dams on the western 
slope? 

Mr. Everetr. That is correct. 

Mrs. Prost. I notice on page 2 of your statement you mentioned 
127,000 acre-feet. of water as Seinle lost so far as crop production is 
concerned. Is that because the canals need to be concreted, or are 
they old and washed out, or what is the situation ? 

Mr. Everett. The situation is that we have innumerable small 
ditches that carry as little as 2 or 3 second-feet. They are all small, 
and our largest ones carry no more than 50 second-feet of water. By 
a consolidation of those ditches we would eliminate the loss throug 
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ground seepage and evaporation. That is where our major loss is 
on that portion of the ground. 

Mrs. Prosr. Under this project you would have one large canal, I 
presume, then, with larger feeder canals that would supply the water ? 

Mr. Everett. If we were able to have water delivered, the irriga- 
tors among themselves would consolidate their own ditches, and then 
we could put supplemental water in those ditches and thereby would 
eliminate much of our ground seepage and evaporation. 

Mrs. Prosr. Are the canals leading off from the main canal a part 
of the cost of this project ? 

Mr. Everett. No, ma’am. Our ditches would have to be consoli- 
dated by mutual agreement among the farmers themselves. 

Mrs. Prost. But you are willing to assume that additional expense 
in view of the fact you would have additional supplemental water ¢ 

Mr. Everetr. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. I think that is all. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. I would like to ask first, Mr. Ryan, how large is the 
area which you have under production ? 

Mr. Ryan. Personally ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. I farm 60 acres. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. Could I carry on with that statement a little fur- 
ther? <A little over 2,000. My father on the home place has farmed 
alittle over 400 for 54 years. 

What has happened, upstream the domestic use of the water comes 
first, and you have got to deliver that to them. The old ditches, some 
of them date back as far as 1861. 

I was just talking on the production of hay. I have had tests of 
900-14 tons of hay on fourth cuttings, and you cannot get that any 
place in the United States. That is because of the hot season. We 
have a long growing season there in the valley. I am not trying to 
give you a sales talk. 

[ am talking of my own dealing. I have a business inside of a busi- 
ness, and it costs me a little over $100,000 on my own deal, and I figure 
it cost my neighbors $1,800,000 for the feed which I could not buy 
from them, and I had to spend possibly $150,000 carrying that in by 
truck, taking care of a mutual friend of ours, the American Storage 
Co. in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sartor. I have been told all about you, and I know more about 
you than you know about me. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I had lunch with a very good mutual friend of 
ours, Al Faulhaber yesterday. Thank you. 

_Mr. Sartor. Mr. Everett, how many acres do you have under cul- 
tivation ? 

Mr. Everett. I have 320 under cultivation. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Cooper ? 

Mr. Coorrr. Nine hundred and twenty. 

Mr. Prruton. Under cultivation ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Now one of the provisions of this bill and reclamation 
law is that the 160-acre law will be applied even though this is only 
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supplemental water. Now how is that going to affect the farmers in 
that area? 

Mr. MarsHa.u. It would be 320 for man and wife? 

Mr. Sartor. Three hundred and twenty for man and wife. 

Mr. MarsuHauv. I am willing, if we get this water, to sell down to 
that, if I have to. I could make more on 320 if I knew I was getting 
the water than on the 2,000, because I spend at least 50 to 75 an acre 
for fertilizer alone, and over half of it last year was not irrigated. 
That 100,000 I lost last year, I would be glad to cut some of that clear 
out. 

Mr. Sartor. How many farms are there in the Arkansas Valley 
which would be benefited by this water which would be in excess of 
the 160-acre limitation ? 

Mr. Marsnauu. Very few. Not where the man and wife would have 
320. Very few. Is that not right? 

Mr. Cooper. Right. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. Everybody would be more than glad to cooperate 
I can answer. I know, I have talked to several hundred of them. 

Mr. Sartor. Now a large part of the cost of this project, a sub- 
stantial portion of the cost of this project, is the dam which is to be 
built on the western slope, the canals that are to be built on the west- 
ern slope, and the tunnels that are to be drilled through the mountain. 
Would the farmers out there be in a better position 1f they were able 
to put to beneficial use by increasing the storage of the headwaters 
of the Arkansas River and relining the canals so that this 50 percent 
referred to by Mr. Everett in losses would not occur? 

Mr. Marsuaiu. May I answer that and then I will quit talking? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnauu. I would say nine-tenths of the ground is heavy 
edobe, clay, which just does not seep the water, as sandy or gravelly 
ground where you run ditches through gives a certain amount of seep- 
age. But I know in our vicinity up and down the valley nine-tenths 
of that ground is heavy clay or cab, and that ground does not seep. 
Tn fact, it is hard, if you have really muddy waters, it just takes so long 
even to soak out the pasture lands. I mean canals would be an unnec- 
essary expense, I would say, for more than nine-tenths. 

Mr. Ryan. May I point out, Mr. Saylor, that the irrigated portion 
ef our valley is almost 300 miles long, and there is all sorts of condi- 
tions, all sorts of soil types. 

In Mr. Everett’s portion of the valley it is glacial deposits, it is quite 
rocky and sandy and quite permeable soil. Down where we are there 
is much more impervious soil, and we do not have the seepage prob- 
lems, the ditch losses, in the same proportions that Mr. Everett has. 
I am just pointing out there are many conditions. 

In answer to your original question, may I suggest this answer— 
that we are informed by the engineers who have studied this, both for 
the Reclamation Bureau and the State engineers and the private en- 
gineers, that it takes this importation of this 69,000 acre-feet of water 
to balance this thing and make it work. These storages have been 
contemplated, but they do not figure out. 

Mr. Sartor. They do not what? 

Mr. Ryan. They do not figure out. They will not pay for them- 
selves. It is the balancing factor. 
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My power of telling you that is not too good, but it is the amount of 
water that it takes to make the thing a profitable relationship to the 
hydroelectric end of it, to the municipal end of it, and to the irrigation 
end of it. 

Mr. Sartor. The reason I ask these questions—you men are farmers 
in the area and producers, and when you say, as Mr. Everett did, that 
in his area 50 percent of the water is lost, it seems to me that it might 
be true—Mr. Marshall points out he does not have the same condi- 
tion in his immediate area, and you point out that there are 300 miles of 
ditches and there are varying conditions, but certainly if there is 50 
percent loss in any sizeable portion of that, as Mr. Everett has pointed 
out, the recovery of that alone would justify the lining of the canals. 
Maybe not throughout, but at least in that section. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Saylor, may I point out that loss is to his immedi- 
ate area only, because it returns to the river, the river being the low 
point of the valley and the water being diverted out on these upper 
lands. Then that seepage loss returns to the river. 

Mr. Sartor. Some of it never gets back, though. 

Mr. Ryan. Possibly. But you know, if you take—I am not in a 
position to supply you this morning with those figures—but you see, 
through use and reuse, and then reuse again, we use, divert from the 
river more water than originates to the river through that reusage, 
and part of that reusage is this seepage flow from Mr. Everett’s area. 

Mr. Sartor. Of course, some of it comes from the underground 
flows which are used by the pumps in the area, too. 

Mr. Ryan. Sure. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Shuford. 

Mr. Suurorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuuFrorp. There is one question I want to ask. What crops are 
raised in this irrigated area? 

Mr. Ryan. As I indicated, our valley from Leadville to the State 
line is a little over 300 miles long. In the upper reaches of the valley, 
as Mr. Everett indicated, there is hay, irrigated meadows, some veg- 
etables, and as you come down the valley, in our part of the valley, 
hay, corn, cereals, and sugar beets, melons. You might say general 
farming. 

Mr. Suvurorp. But you do produce hay and corn. 
main crop? 

Mr. Ryan. In my immediate area the main crops are sugar beets, 
alfalfa, hay, and cereals. 

Mr. Suurorp. And you raise some melons? 

Mr. Ryan. We grow melons, quite a few vegetables, potatoes, 
onions, some head lettuce. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Marshall, what are the chief crops in your area ! 

Mr. Marsuaun. Practically the same. We are neighbors about 4 
miles apart. But something happened in the last 2 weeks there. 
Hay ran along all winter at $30 a ton and then jumped to $40 and 
‘0 right now, and it is not obtainable. Take the drought areas and 
also the drought cattle areas, where those stockmen have got to come 
inand buy hay in our valley, and they are just wiped out. They are 
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going to have to ship hay in from some place even in the next few 
years. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Mr. Cooper, what are the principal crops in your 
area ? 

Mr. Coorrr. About the same. I mentioned alfalfa, corn, onions. 
potatoes, sugar beets. 

Mr. Suvurorp. It applies to the whole valley ? 

Mr. Coorer. About the same; yes, sir. There are a little more 
diversified crops in different sections than there are in the other, but 
there is some of each grown in about every section. 

Mr. Suvurorp. What is the value per acre of your lands within the 
area now irrigated under the present system ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. I have been offered $500 for some of my best land, 
and I would not take it because I have produced as much as $2,000 on 
onions 1 year, and with drought conditions I have lost money the 
next. Then you havea crop that will produce over $2,300 in a terribly 
good year. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Would you say $500 would be an average ? 

Mr. MarsHary. No. 

Mr. Coorrer. Two and one-half. 

Mr. Marsuaty. I would say from $400 to $800. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I mean the average. I do not mean the best or the 
poorest. 

Mr. Marsnaty. I would start down at $250 then. Say from $250 to 
$800. Some up there have gone for around $1,000 in some of the 
older ditches. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Utah, 
Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pitxi0n. Just a question or two. I think the gentlemen have 
made out a very good case for their area, but I am just wondering about 
the national situation with regard to agriculture. 

As you know, we are having a difficult time with our surpluses here 
and wondering what to do with them. And yet the main argument 
here seems to be that with irrigation this area would be able to raise 
and produce more crops, which, of course, is contrary to what our 
national interests might be at the present time. 

Mr. Cooper’s statement, on page 7, states that the irrigation proj- 
ect here would increase the crops so far as onions, sugar beets, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, and that sort of thing is concerned, and I would just 
like to ask this question: Is there any present or prospective shortage 
in these farm products nationally that could not be supplied by crops 
grown upon lands that require no investment by the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. Marswatu. Could I answer that? 

Mr. Prion. Surely. 

Mr. Marswau. Right now the packinghouse at Pueblo, the Ameri- 
can Storage Co. and others, full ah least 100,000-odd cattle all the 
time between Pueblo and the State line. Right now they are out of 
hay, and have to do like I did this year. I expect I paid $150,000 
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trucking bill to get the extra grain in there, and here we sit right in 
the corner of about 4 or 5 of the best cattle-producing areas there are. 
And they are raised on grass up to 600 or 800 pounds, and we finish 
them in there. 

If I might answer what would be your question, we have got it 
under production. I wish we had another 100,000 acres in feed crops 
alone, in grain there in our valley. It would save me around $150,000 
a year tr ucking bill. 

Mr. Priiion. I quite understand the answer, in that you have a 
local shortage, but I.am talking about a national shortage for the 
Nation as a whole, because, you see, for instance, in sugar beets, there 
is a subsidy now paid by the consumer upon sugar, and if you increase 
your sugar production in Colorado, it will be in competition with the 
production of other States. It will just mean an increased subsidy 
in order to take care of the sur plus. We have clamor for the increased 
imports of sugar, say, from Cuba where they produce it at about 4 
cents, while we are paying somewhere around 6 or 7 or 8 cents for 
domestic sugar. And we have all these other problems to deal with. 
You have to take this particular sectional interest and balance it 
against the national costs and national interests, and even interna- 
tional interests, and it makes quite a problem. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pinion. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Where is the subsidy on beet sugar ? 

Mr. Pinuion. Is there not a tax upon the refiners paid for by the 
consumers at large which increases the price of sugar ? 

Mr. Dawson. Y es, that is true, but that is no subsidy. 

Mr. Pitxion. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The Chair would suggest that we take care of that 
at another time. 

Mr. Piti0n. It is very pertinent, Mr. Chairman. We may defer 
it to some other time, but I just raise that to show there are problems 
other than the sectional problems involved. And I appreciate the 
sectional problems. I know they are pressing. 

Mr. Asprnaui. The Chair does not object to your questioning these 
gentlemen on the subsidies. 

Mr. Pintt0on. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Asptnauy. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Idaho, 
Mr. Budge. 

Mr. oben: Mr. Chairman, I have only this comment to make in 
response to the comment of the gentleman from New York. I think 
that the gentleman from New York will find, if he takes a list of the 
products ‘which are grown on the irrigated acreages, they contribute 
very little to the Federal Government’s expenditures i in surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. As a general statement, the irrigated acreages 
contribute only a very small portion of the Government's bill for the 
present storage of supplies held by the Commodity Credit C orpor ation. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I want to commend all four of these witnesses for 
their-very fine statements. I am sure they have been able to impress 
upon the committee the ae for additional water in this highly 

productive agricultural area 
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I would just like to bring out 1 or 2 points while they are on the 
stand. 

The first is that this productive Arkansas Valley has been developed 
entirely by private enterprise and private money. Is that right, Mr. 
Ryan / 

Mr. Ryan. Correct. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. How many ditch companies would you say there 
are in the Arkansas Valley from Pueblo to the State line ? 

Mr. Ryan. There are about 22. 

Mr. CueNnowern. And some of these are rather large ditch com- 
panies / 

Mr. Ryan. Some are. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. And you have what is called the Arkansas Valley 
Ditch Association, which comprises all of these ditch companies; is 
that. right ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. And these ditch companies are constantly at 
work, so far as they are able and with their own money and own 
engineers, to develop and improve their actual physical properties 
and make full use of every drop of water available. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is it not true, also, so far as the acreage limita- 
tion is concerned, that approximately 90 percent of the farms on the 
Arkansas Valley’ are comprised of less than 100 acres? What would 
you say would be the average acres? 

Mr. Ryan. I would not care to venture a figure. 

Mr. CHrnowerH. How many acres did you say you farm? 

Mr. Ryan. I farm 60. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Would you say that would be about the average? 

Mr. Coorrr. Fort Lyon has 100,000 acres of irrigated lands, and 
they figure there are 419 farm units. So what is that ? That is about 
250 acres per unit. 

Mr. Cupnowetu. And Fort Lyon is one of the large companies! 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, and that is the average of man and wife, who are 
entitled to 320. So on the average they would come under the 
limitation. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The reason that the 160-acre limitation is waived 
in this bill is on account of the fact that some of this acreage is farmed 
by sugar companies. There are three sugar factories in this area, and 
they must produce. a certain amount of sugar beets in order to have 
the beets available for operation of those factories. Is it not going to 
be rather difficult to enforce the 160-acre limitation in that area on 
that account? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curnowetu. Do any of you think of anything else you would 
like to tell the committee ? 

I think you have made very splendid statements. 

Mr. Marswauu. On the question of overproduction, I think with 
the increase in population, even though they found out they got a 
little too much canned hamburger, and a few things—in the news- 
paper this morning; I think we are way behind the increase in popula- 
tion. I think what we can contribute in meat, which will be shipped 
back there dressed—I do not think we are going to be able to keep up 
with your needs. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. One last statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I think these four witnesses have demonstrated beyond any possi- 
bility of a doubt that the farmers in this area are able and willing and 
anxious to pay the amount that will be charged for the water that 
will be diverted and made available under this project. Is that correct / 

Mr. Evererr. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. CHENoweTH. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. As I understand, when you answered Mr. Saylor’s 
question about being willing to come under the provisions of the 
160-acre limitation, all of you suggested you would be willing to 
come under that limitation if you could get the benefits of this act. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MarsHauu. If we had to; yes. I think everybody would feel 
the same: 320 for some would be kind of a hard breakdown, but I 
can take 320 and do more than on the 2,000 without water. 

Mr. Aspinatu. This committee has had before it already this 
session the proposition that, if there were any areas within an area 
to be served by a project where they did not come within the 160-acre 
limitation, specific units did not come within that, then those units 
should be charged interest on the money furnished to them for the 
construction of facilities which would enable them to irrigate lands 
in excess of 160 acres. Do you think the people of the Arkansas 
Valley would be favorable to that proposition ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would not want to attempt to answer on that, Mr. 
Aspinall. I am just cautious. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. Do you see any difference in the philosophy back 
of the proposition of furnishing water for 160 acres of land when 
the water is primary water as compared to supplemental water? 

Mr. Ryan. I do, for several reasons, sir. In the first place, it is 
my understanding the original reclamation law, which designated 160 
acres, was contemplating what they thought of as family-sized farms. 
We all know that is variable under various conditions. There are 
some places where 20 acres is a family-sized farm and furnishes plenty 
of work. There are other types of farming, like in Mr. Everett's 
area, where it is grass and cattle or sheep, and 160 is not. 

Mr. Asprnaui. The comparison is not between you and Mr. Everett 
but between you and Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Ryan. I come within it. That is the reason I said I did not 
wish to speak. I just wanted to point out that there are various 
things. There are not so many large units in my immediate vicinity. 

Mr. AsprnaL. Do you still adhere to the philosophy that Govern- 
ment help should be given only to farming unit types of operation as 
far as reclamation aid is concerned ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes; if they would not specify any given number of 
acres, because I think conditions and areas make that variable. We 
know that, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yes. 
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Mr. Dawson. It is my understanding that you are creating a con- 
servancy district in this area to help repay for this project. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. And under that arrangement the landowners are 
going to be assessed, have a regular tax assessment, on their lands to 
back up the repayment of this money to the Government. You are 
all willing to do that? 

Mr. Evererr. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuau. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado to call the next 
witnesses. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, I would like next to call the group 
that represents labor. 

Mr. Fay Frazier, Pueblo, Colo., Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., member 
of the United Steel Workers of America Union; Mr. George White, 
also of Pueblo, and also of the United Steel Workers of America 
Union, CIO, and also Mr. Jack Morrison, representing the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Pueblo, Colo., A. F. of L.: 
and Mr. Leo Goodman, of the CIO. 

Mr. AsprnaLit. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FAY D. FRAZIER, PUEBLO, COLO., UNITED STEEL 
WORKERS, CIO 


Mr. Frazier. My name is Fay D. Frazier of Pueblo, Colo. I hold 
the office of main grievance committeeman of local 2102, United Stee! 
Workers, CIO. Iam employed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.., 
of Pueblo, Colo., in which city or the vicinity thereof I have resided 
since 1933. I have been requested and instructed by the above organi- 
zation to represent the CIO in support of all phases of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

Organized labor is interested in job security, continued prosperity, 
and the maintenance and improvement of the existing economy, not 
only of the Nation and Colorado, but particularly of the Arkansas 
Valley. In this respect the interests of the Arkansas Valley, the State, 
and the Nation, and organized labor are identical—all depend upon 
the existence and availability of an adequate water supply. This 
accounts for the interest of organized labor. Present water supplies 
are inadequate for the existing requirements of industry and agricul- 
ture, cities and farmers. The cost of procuring additional supplies 
of water for the needs of the area exceeds the ability of the users to 
finance the project without Federal assistance. The Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project bespeaks a genuine need for water, and from all 
information that we can obtain it presents ample justification for the 
authorization of a Federal reclamation project. Additional water- 
made available by the project would make possible more job opportun!- 
ties, increasing the self-sufficiency and productivity of the Arkansas 
Valley and the State of Colorado. 

In addition, it will make possible substantially increased industry 
in the area, which increase will afford opportunities to widely. divers!- 
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fied industries. Diversification and the distribution of industry will 
fit in with the defense requirements of our Nation. 

In 1952 I purchased a fruit farm adjacent to Pueblo with the view of 
quitting the C. F. & I. and becoming self-employed. In 2 years, due to 
an inadequate water supply, 50 percent of the 1,500 trees were dead. 
It is a heartbreaking future the people in agriculture, industry, and 
the community face with an inadequate water supply. 

The CIO as an organization is confident that the authorization and 
construction of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will greatly increase 
both the population of the area and its industrial opportunities. It is 
with an honest and sincere belief that we say the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project should be authorized. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you, Mr. Frazier. 

Who is next ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. WHITE, PUEBLO, COLO., REPRESENTING 
UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA, FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT LOCAL 2102, CIO 


Mr. Wuire. I am George J. White, age 34, of Pueblo, Colo., repre- 
senting the United Steel Workers of America, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Local 2102, affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and presently serve in the capacity of secretary of the grievance com- 
mittee. Local union 2102 represents the production and maintenance 
workers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. and has a membership of 
6,020. I am a lifetime resident of Pueblo and have worked for the 
C. F. & I. Corp. for 14 years; of those 14 years, I have been a union 
member 13 years and an officer or committeeman for 8 years. 

Our union is in favor of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and I 
will herein attempt to give our views on the immediate and future 
benefits we as citizens will enjoy through an expanded and prosperous 
community which would be made possible by the project. 

The majority of union members are family men and homeowners 
and as such are civic minded and interested in the growth and develop- 
ment of Pueblo, and of Colorado as a whole. Water has become more 
of a problem with the growth of the Pueblo area during and after the 
war and will continue with the expansion of the Pueblo Ordnance 
Depot andtheC. F.& I. This year it was necessary, as early as March, 
to restrict irrigation in Pueblo, and from the present outlook, more 
severe restrictions will be imposed by early summer. 

If we are successful in securing this project, it will mean an almost 
immediate expansion of Pueblo as is evident by the number of pro- 
spective small industries that have indicated their desire to locate in 
this area if water were available. 

_ If either the two major sources of employment in this area found 
it necessary to release some of its workers or execute a complete stop- 
page, the immediate result would be a recession of all businesses: the 
continuance of such a condition inevitably resulting in further unem- 
ployment and a ruination of our economy. However, if more people 
were employed in divers industries, the chances of such a demoralizing 
condition would be minimized. Theexpansion of small business, how- 
ever, would create a greater labor market and would balance the two 
major employers, the C. F. & I. and the Pueblo Ordnance Depot, by 
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having the capacity to absorb workers who are laid off, and thus pre- 
vent most of the unemployment problems and stabilize the local 
economy. 

It is certainly not good for an area as large as is involved here to be 
so dependent on two employers and an increase of water and power 
would undoubtedly be influential in bringing other industries to the 
area, resulting in the placement of more laborers. 

With the expected expansion of the area, it would offer unlimited 
opportunities for both business and professional careers. In our 
opinion, this is a major factor: The average millworker has 3 or 4 
children and they will all be seeking employment someday but with 
employment limited as it is, the unfortunate result is that these future 
workers will be forced to leave home to seek positions elsewhere, 
causing unhappiness for both the parents and the children and pos- 
sibly an instability that could very easily lead them down the wrong 
path of life. Furthermore, it isn’t advantageous or complimentary 
to a community if the “workers of tomorrow” are forced to leave their 
hometown because it could not fit them in and then not be available 
when the need for them arose. 

The project would have a twofold effect on C. F. & I. employees. 
With farming and allied industries expanding, products manufac- 
tured at the C. F. & I. Pueblo plant would find a ready and close 
market, i. e., the C. F. & I. makes all forms of wire fencing, baling 
wire, barb wire, et cetera. 

Assuming the C. F. & I. were to get the contracts for supplying steel 
products for the project, all of it could be produced locally in Pueblo 
except for some sizes of required pipe. Besides the monetary savings 
to the project, it would mean they would have enough contracted work 
to employ all its employees 1 month; this includes the time spent in 
iron ore and coal mining, the railroad shipping thereof, and so forth. 
Listed below are verified figures supplied me by the C. F. & I. on man- 
hours required to produce the estimated steel products required in the 
construction of the project. 


Man-hours 
Product Amount required required 


175,129,000 pounds 1, 397, 362 

. 12,642,700 pounds... -- 82, 008 

Miscellaneous steel bars and shapes ‘ 325,§ 2, 757 
i 7,000 gross tons 


130-pound rails 
Pipe, 22-inch and 26-inch | 70.6 miles 


Reinforcing steel 
IP IID «i cics uci a ncoan aiptbicrnng. oid vicina Saiaieaiadd awareness 


We want it understood that our point of view is not based on a 
selfish desire to keep only Pueblo and vicinity employed as the above 

oints out that some sizes of the required pipe cannot be produced 
ocally and would be obtained from Claymont, Mass. Also, not all 
the ore and coal is mined in Colorado but in the adjoining State of 
Wyoming. 

In endorsing the project, we can see a better and larger community— 
one in which our children can grow up healthy and happy and can 
look forward to a secure future—a future in which a balanced economy 
will offer full employment. 
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In summarizing, we feel that what is good for labor is good for the 
community, State, and country, and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
will offer benefits to labor, thus being beneficial to all. 

We would appreciate your giving it serious consideration. Thank 


you. 
Mr. Asprnati. The next witness will proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JACK P. MORRISON, PUEBLO, COLO., REPRESENTING 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR FOR THE STATE OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. Morrison. My name is Jack P. Morrison and I represent the 
American Federation of Labor for the State of Colorado. 

Approximately 47 years of my life have been spent in the immediate 
vicinity of Pueblo and the Arkansas Valley. During this entire 
period I have been closely associated with organized labor, first in 
the role of an interested onlooker and later, and at the present time, 
as an active member. 

I can personally vouch for the 100 percent support by organized 
labor of this great project, and while my entire group recognizes and 
appreciates the values and benefits to be derived from its completion, 
other than those pertaining to payrolls, employment, et cetera, I wish 
to discuss these phases of the project only, and have no apologies to 
make for what might on the surface appear to be a selfish or mercenary 
attitude. 

On all estimates of the cost of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, the 
item “Payroll” has been listed as the largest one item to be con- 
sidered, and if, for instance, the estimated cost of $156 million is used, 
it is conservatively estimated that the payroll alone will amount to 
$52 million or 33 percent of the entire cost. Sixty-six percent of the 
workers involved will be skilled, 22 percent semiskilled, and 12 per- 
cent common labor. A breakdown of the different crafts, or classifica- 
tion, of such workmen in relation to their importance on the con- 
struction, shows the approximate man-hours for each craft as follows: 
Heavy equipment operators, 7,650,000; carpenters, 4,420,000; pipe- 
fitters and welders, 1,940,000; structural steel workers, 1,940,000; 
electricians, 1,450,000. Above classifications all come under the head- 
ing of skilled workers and in addition to the man-hours listed, the 
helpers, or semiskilled workers are expected to raise the total figure 
by 9,400,000 man-hours and the common labor group by 5,400,000 
man-hours. 

A quick rundown of how the workers will spend the approximate 
$52 million they will earn is as follows: Food, $13,399,577; housing, 
utilities, et cetera, $7,466,992; household operation, $2,028,520; fur- 
nishings and equipment, $2,242,063; clothing, $5,978,797 ; transporta- 
tion, auto, et cetera, $5,925,708; personal care, $1,121,086; medical, 
$2,135,386 ; recreation, $1,975,232; education (formal), $213,542; gifts, 
contributions, et cetera, $1,121,076; insurance, $1,601,548; personal 
tax (State and Federal) , $8,273,637. 

The above figures represent of course the period of actual con- 
struction. However, organized labor is looking beyond this period 
ind visualizing the vast amount of maintenance on the completed 
project. This vision holds a promise of job opportunities in new 
industries, minimum unemployment, steady incomes, elimination of 
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manpower migration, and a rise in living standards for workers with 
increased opportunities for them and their families. All of this will 
go far toward inspiring the construction worker with a feeling of 
dignity comparable to that of his white collar or professional neigh- 
bor. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The Chair understands that you and your organi- 
zation support without qualification the legislation now before this 
committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morrison. We do wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Goodman. 


STATEMENT OF LEO GOODMAN, SECRETARY, CIO NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, POWER, AND RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Goopman. Mr. Chairman, I am Leo Goodman, secretary of 
the CIO national committee on atomic energy, power and resources 
development. 

I would like to take a few brief moments to testify orally in behalf 
of the national CIO. 

I would also like to submit for the record a prepared statement in 
behalf of Mr. Frank Hoffman, legislative representative of the 
United Steel Workers. 

I would also like to submit for the record a resolution adopted by 
the Pennsylvania CIO council at their recent 18th annual convention 
held in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. AsprnatL. Do you have a written statement of your own, Mr. 
Goodman ? 

Mr. GoopMAn. No, I do not. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Unless there is objection, the statement of Mr. Hoff- 
man and the resolution referred to by Mr. Goodman will be made a 
part of the record immediately following the presentation by Mr. 
Goodman himself. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Goopman. I appreciate the opportunity to appear here in 
behalf of the national CIO in behalf of the reclamation legislation 
which is pending here before you. 

For many years the CIO has supported the reclamation projects in 
the West. For many years there has been inadequate understand- 
ing as to the reasons why the CIO, an organization of industrial 
workers located primarily in industrial centers, have supported pro- 
grams which serve fundamentally to benefit agricultural develop- 
ment of the 17 arid States. The CIO supports reclamation because 
we believe in the healthy expansion of the economy of the United 
States. We believe that there are certain basic principles guiding 
the Nation’s resource development, and whenever the Congress con- 
siders reclamation proposals which include these principles, the 
strength of organized labor represented in the CIO has been found 
behind these programs. 

We have proposed comprehensive river development for many year’. 
We have felt that this proposal is bipartisan and should be considered 
in the light of the future needs rather than of present-day politics. 

It is clear that the history of the development of the West for the 
past 50 years has depended upon reclamation policy. 
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At a recent meeting of the CIO national committee on power, 
atomic energy, and resources development, held in Denver, Colo., 
which includes O. A. Knight, president of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, as national chairman; James B. Carey, president 
of the International Union of Electrical Workers; Emil Mazey, 
treasurer of the United Automobile Workers; A. T. Jones, vice presi- 
dent of the Communication Workers of America; Elwood Swisher, 
vice president of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers; Joseph Childs, 
vice president of the United Rubber Workers; I. W. Abel, treasurer 
of the United Steel Workers; John Chupka of the Textile Workers 
Union of America; Joseph Fisher, president of the Utility Workers of 
America; A. F. Hartung, president of the International Union of 
Woodworkers; and myself as secretary, and representatives of our 
various State affiliated bodies in California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. 

Expert witnesses appeared before this committee and presented 
thanks regarding this proposed project, and the economic, political, 
and legislative aspects were considered. At a subsequent policy- 
making session, this committee voted active CIO support of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project as a necessary part of the overall de- 
velopment program for full utilization of the waterpower in the 
interests of the people. 

The CIO is interested in and supports the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project because it is essential to the continued prosperity, growth, 
and development of an important industrial and agricultural area 
within the State of Colorado. 

The benefits of this project to agriculture have been outlined by 
other witnesses and I will not duplicate their testimony here other 
than to add that our organization heartily endorses reclamation work 
which will stabilize and strengthen our agricultural economy. 

In addition to irrigation water, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
will supply municipal water to Pueblo, which is a major industrial 
center of the Western United States, to Colorado Springs, which is 
now the headquarters of the new United States Air Academy, and 
to several smaller communities in this watershed area. 

In these recent decades of industrial and municipal growth, an 
assured water supply is becoming of increasing importance. The 
availability of water is now one of the principal determining factors 
in the location of new industrial plants. Even here in the humid Fast 
where, for generations, the problem has not been to obtain a water 
supply but to get rid of surplus rainfall, the situation is changing as 
pumps suck our underground reservoirs dry. 

In the Western States, this situation has existed for many years be- 
cause the rainfall there is only half or a third or less of that which 
the remainder of the country enjoys. However, the West is a treasure- 
house of natural resources in minerals, oil, forests, and grazing lands 
with untold opportunities for industrial expansion. 

To develop these resources it has first been necessary to develop a 
water supply which is largely contained in the snow banks of the 
high Reaie Mountains. This development has proceeded in a typical 
pattern. The relatively small and inexpensive projects for the diver- 
sion and use of rivers were first built by individuals and small, 
privately organized groups. 
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Then as the pressure of population and economic demands grew 
larger and more difficult and expensive projects were undertaken, 
many of them by private financing but many others by the Federal 
Government. These latter projects were all undertaken on a reim- 
bursable basis, and we think are one of the best investments our 
Government can make. 

They not only return the funds loaned by the Government but 
open up new agricultural and industrial opportunities which bring 
in more returns by a vastly widened tax base. More important than 
either of these, of course, are the opportunities for employment of an 
expanding labor force. These we must have if our Nation is to con- 
tinue to prosper. We cannot remain static. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to make reference to the 
resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania State Industrial Council. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. How long will it take? 

Mr. Goopman. Just one moment. 

I bring this resolution to your special attention because I think it 
shows that the industrial workers in the East have learned that the 
West needs reclamation projects. In the past when this kind of pro- 
gram has been before your committee and before the House, it has 
been possible for those forces who are against this kind of program 
to rally support from the industrial East, but this resolution, in my 
opinion, shows a growing awakening of the industrial workers in the 
East that the future of the country requires support for reclamation 
programs in the West. And though Pennsylvania, when the bill was 
before the House the last time, voted almost solidly against the rule, 
I think you will find that this kind of an awakening represented by 


this resolution will result in increasing — for this project and 


other reclamation projects which you have before you and which, if 
they move together, can bring a success in the House and in the Con- 
gress as a whole. 

So, in behalf of the CIO, I urge that you report this bill favorably 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Thank you very much. 

(The statement and resolution submitted by Mr. Goodman follow:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK HOFFMAN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
America, CIO 


My name is Frank M. Hoffman. I am the legislative representative of the 
United Steelworkers of America, with offices at 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW,, 
in the city of Washington, D. C. I appear in behalf of the steelworkers in 
Colorado and Utah. 

Pueblo has a major steel industry which is growing as the West grows. It and 
the associated industries which it attracts must have a guaranteed water supply 
if we expect private capital to continue to invest there. This can be accom 
plished by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. It will guarantee progress and 
expansion, which will guarantee labor a market for many years to come. 

In speaking of the value of reclamation to the industrial economy, | am re 
minded of another experience in the steel industry during the war. Across the 
Rocky Mountains from Colorado, in Utah, the Bureau of Reclamation had the 
Provo River project under construction when the Second World War broke. This 
project was designed to serve a rich agricultural area in the Salt Lake and Utab 
Valleys, as well as to provide some municipal water to Salt Lake City. 

There was a Small steel plant in operation at Provo, and when the need arose 
for a quick expansion of the steel industry the Utah Valley was selected for 4 
plant largely because of the availability of a water supply from the Provo River 
project. 
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That plant got into production in the late months of the war, but, more impor- 
tantly, it is now functioning as a whole new industry which is providing jobs 
for thousands of people. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project on this side of the mountains is equally im- 
portant, or even more so, in that it would stabilize and permit further expansion 
of an already established industry. 

Another project of this multiple-purpose project which is of major consequence 
is the hydroelectric power which will be generated from 7 plants having 104,800 
kilowatts of installed capacity. Industry feeds on energy, and this additional 
power capacity will be a big dose of vitamins to the body politic of the Pueblo 
industrial area. 

In connection with hydroelectric power production from a multipurpose recla- 
mation project, I am amused at the way in which the professional antireclama- 
tionists have changed their tune. 

In the old days, when such projects as Hoover, Shasta, and Grand Coulee Dams 
were proposed, these people sounded the pessimistic note that such quantities of 
power as would be produced could not possibly be used. They argued that the 
projects which depend largely upon the revenue from the sale of power would be 
nothing but white elephants in the hands of the Government. 

The suecess of these dams is too well known to need repetition here, but I 
notice the same purveyors of gloom are now raising a cry of alarm that hydro- 
electric facilities will be put out of business in a few years by nuclear power- 
plants, hence it would be silly business to build the hydroplants now. 

I cannot reconcile this with the attempts the private utilities are making to 
gobble up most hydroelectric power sites yet proposed for their exclusive use in 
the development of power. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has forecast that it would be many years 
before nuclear energy would be produced on a competitive basis with steam 
generation, and competent engineers have added that hydroelectric power would 
always be important because of its peculiar importance in handling peak loads 
of energy demand. 

It is for these reasons that we believe the Fryingpan-Arkansas project should 
be authorized and we so recommend in endorsing House bill H. R. 412. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 18TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, PENNSYLVANIA CIO 
CouncIL MakcH 15-17, 1955 


Whereas the national well-being requires the earliest maximum development of 
natural resources throughout all regions of this country ; and 

Whereas the national CIO has urged support of national programs for 
reclamation, irrigation, and power development; and 

Whereas affiliated bodies and the National CIO Convention have endorsed the 
fullest development of the high dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River in the 
Northwest ; the upper Colorado storage project including Echo Park Dam; the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion project, to benefit the steelworkers in Pueblo, 
Colo.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State CIO urges the Federal Government and 
the Congress to take early steps to secure authorization and appropriations for 
the earliest possible construction of these projects; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all member of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation in the Congress and to members of the Interior Committees of 
both Houses of Congress. 


Mr. Asprnati. Which one of you gentlemen must leave town? 

Mr. Wurre. I do. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is there any questioning of Mr. White? 

If there is no questioning, you are excused. As we meet at 2 o’clock, 
you other three gentlemen will please present yourselves at the witness 
table at that time. 

The committee now stands in recess until 2 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 
2p.m., of this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Asprnatt. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will now be in session for further consideration of H. R. 412. 

At the time of recess, we had at the witness stand Messrs. Goodman, 
Frazier, and Morrison, speaking for labor and their endorsement of 
this project. At that time the chairman had excused Mr. George 
White from further questioning, as nobody wished to question him, but 
he asked the other three gentlemen to return for such questioning as 
the members of the committee desired to make. 

The Chair has a communication submitted by the executive board, 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, under date of April 22, 1955, 
with a request that it be made a part of the hearings. Unless there is 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the 59th annual convention of the Colorado State Federation of Labor 
adopted, by unanimous vote, Resolution No. 14 regarding the full development of 
the Colorado River, and 

Whereas the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado has 
been promoting congressional approval of the Frying Pan-Arkansas project 
which would provide additional irrigation water to thousands of wind-swept 
acres of farmland in the Arkansas Valley, and 

Whereas every community in the Arkansas River Basin in Colorado has been 
plagued with inadequate domestic water supplies: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the Colorado State Federation of Labor 
assembled this 22 day of April 1955 in Denver, Colo., does hereby endorse and 
pledge its full and complete support for congressional] authorization of the Fry- 
ing Pan-Arkansas diversion project introduced in the Senate as S. 300 and 
in the House of Representatives as H. R. 412; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to each Member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from the State of Colorado, to the Governor of 
the State of Colorado, to each member of the House Interior Subcommittee on 
Reclamation, to the Water Development Asociation of Southeastern Colorado, 
and to the press. 

Submitted by: 

EXECUTIVE BoArD, COLORADO STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Concurred in Colorado State Federation of Labor executive board meeting 
April 22, 1955. 


Mr. Asprnautu. The Chair will advise his colleagues that it is not 
signed, but the letter of transmittal showed the proper source. 

As I understand it, labor in Colorado generally, and the CIO or- 
ganization, as testified to by Mr. Goodman, supports without quali- 
fication the legislation now before this committee; is that correct. 
gentlemen / 

Mr. GoopMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnauti. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Hosmer, if he has any questions. 

Mr. Hosmer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I merely 
want to congratulate each one of these witnesses. We appreciate the 
support labor is giving to this project. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The Chair wishes to join in the remarks of Con- 
gressman Chenoweth, giving particular attention and recognition 
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the work of Mr. Goodman. Mr. Goodman has been working most 
diligently not on this particular project alone, but on other projects 
which have to do with the building of the West. 

There is at least some change of attitude from what the position 
of labor has been heretofore on some of these matters. It has changed 
around to a more favorable position, and those of us who come from 
reclamation areas in the West are appreciative of the changed posi- 
tions that have taken place. 

Mr. GoopMan. I want to thank the members for the kind remarks 
just made. ; 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair will ask you to remain at the witness 
table, because Congressman Saylor may have a question or two to ask. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Frazier, your position in this matter is that as a 
representative of your local union and as a resident of Pueblo, Colo., 
you are interested in this project going through? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. As to the manner in which it is handled, are you inter- 
ested in any of the particulars of it, or just the overall project? 

Mr. Frazier. Just the overall project, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. If it is shown that possibly this can be eliminated or 
other parts of the project could be added, what would your position 
be? 

Mr. Frazier. As long as it accomplishes the same purpose as in- 
tended now, I do not know that I would have any objection to it, or 
not. I mean, I don’t know what you are referring to. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, there is some contention, Mr. Frazier, that cer- 
tain parts of this project might be eliminated and other parts might be 
added. So the thing that I am trying to find out from you is whether 
or not it is the project as it stands right now that you are in favor of, 
or whether or not you are in favor of a project for the district. 

Mr. Frazier. I believe, in answer, sir, I would have to stand for the 
project as it stands right now. Because I don’t know what particular 
changes you might have in mind. 

Mr. Sartor. And, Mr. Morrison, the same question to you. You 
are a resident of Pueblo; is that correct ? 

Mr. Morrison. I am a resident of Colorado Springs, sir. However, 
my local is Pueblo, and I do have a little, shall I say, different ap- 
proach to the thing than he. I, as you know, represent the American 
Federation of Labor for the State of Colorado, the west slope and the 
east slope. We have studied this project since nearly the beginning. 
In fact, I myself have been on this for 9 years. We have very care- 
fully tried to weigh the whole thing and see that it is fair to both 
slopes. Because after all, I have people on the western slope and I 
have people on the eastern slope. 

We, at our last meeting, which we have annually, endorsed this 
project. As to the east and west slopes togethter, the labor organiza- 
tion endorsed the whole thing as it stands right now, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Mr. Morrison, there are representatives from 
the western slope that maintain that within the foreseeable future. 
all of the water which the State of Colorado is allocated under the 
Colorado River Compact and the Upper Colorado River Compact 
can be put to beneficial consumptive use on the western slope. If that 
istrue, would you still be in favor of diverting a portion of that water 
to the eastern slope? , 
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Mr. Morrison. Let me answer that in this way. We, as I say, have 
made a thorough study of this thing. And we feel that the western 
slope has adequate water to take care of their demands and also give us 
this amount of water, without hurting anyone on the east or west slope. 
We have weighed that very carefully, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. All right, sir. Now, the next question is for Mr. Good- 
man. 

When was the meeting in Philadelphia, Mr. Goodman ? 

Mr. Goopman. The meeting in Philadelphia was on the 17th of 
March 1955. 

Mr. Saytor. And who were present at that meeting? 

Mr. GoopMaN. The resolutions committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Industrial Union Council. 

Mr. Saytor. And who is on that resolutions committee ? 

Mr. GoopMan. I would have to get the names for you. 

Mr. Sartor. Roughly, how many members ? 

Mr. GoopMaAn. Oh, now you have me. I would guess about 17. 

Mr. Sartor. And since all of these three projects which they endorse 
happen to be, none of them, in Pennsylvania, who presented the facts 
to them ? 

Mr. Goopman. I did. 

Mr. Saytor. Was there anybody there to say that there was another 
side to the picture than the one you presented ? 

Mr. GoopMaNn. You are assuming, sir, that I presented only one side. 
In my opinion, I presented all the facts to them. 

Mr. Sartor. The reason I asked that question is that I happen to 
know someone who was at that meeting. He has been to see me to find 
out the other side of the story, that is the way he put it. 

Mr. GoopMan. You mean your side? 

Mr. Sartor. I do not know whether it is my side, but I understand 
that there are two views on each one of these very controversial 
projects. 

Mr. Goopman. I would think there are more than two views, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Well, I did not want to object to having this made part 
of the record, but since it is in, again you come to the situation where 
you are going to tie the Fryingpan-Arkansas project up with Hells 
Canyon and the upper Colorado River storage projects. Now, I have 
been attempting to avoid that issue with my good friend, Mr. Cheno- 
weth, but I would like to know, first, why you have included the 
statement here, “The upper Colorado River storage project, including 
Echo Park Dam.” 

Mr. Goopman. I think that is very simple. In the past, the CIO, the 
National CIO Committee in this field, had opposed Echo Park Dam. 
And when they held the meeting in Denver that I referred to in my 
statement and heard the full facts in the case, they determined to 
change their position, and so announced publicly. And because of that 
previous objection to this particular dam, it was felt desirable that 
whenever we stated the support of the upper Colorado River storage 
project, we include the phrase “including Echo Park Dam.” 

Mr. Sartor. What would be the effect upon the CIO, since they have 
held their meeting in Denver, when the Bureau of Reclamation now 
takes the position that Echo Park Dam is not an indispensable part 
of the project, and the uses that can be furnished by Echo Park Dam 
can be supplied by alternate sites? 
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Mr. Goopman. Well, sir, the CIO didn’t base its position on the facts 
presented solely by the Bureau of Reclamation. We have taken their 
information into consideration, along with information which came to 
the committee from leading experts in the field, and they were per- 
suaded, when the committee voted, that this was the essential dam to 
make the upper Colorado River storage project the most economic. 
The committee voted on that basis, and I do not think that they would 
necessarily be influenced by a change in the present administration of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Saytor. Well, the Bureau of Reclamation, up until the present 
administration, never brought this project in; it was never brought 
in under any prior administration. And this administration has, 
within the past two sessions, changed its views. 

Mr. Goopman. If you are referring to the upper Colorado storage 
project, I am inclined to think you are not completely accurate, 
because I believe that the initial report to the Congress was filed 
by Mike Straus, Commissioner of Reclamation under the previous 
administration. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Mr. Chairman. Point of information. 

Mr. Asprnaui. The gentleman will state his point. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. This is a hearing on the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is now going into another 
project. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The Chair will have to suggest to his colleague from 
Colorado that Mr. Goodman did bring this question in, about the 
total program for the West, and he thinks the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has the right to question, shortly, at least, on these 
different matters; keeping in mind at all times that the Echo Park 
Dam project is not a part of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and 
has no bearing whatsoever with the exception of the exchange of 
water to be used in western Colorado. 

With that exception, the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
proceed. 

Mr. Sartor. I think, Mr. Goodman, you are correct. The original 
planning report was filed in 1947 by Mr. Straus. I think it is referred 
to as House Document 419. However, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
under Mr, Straus, never came to Congress and suggested the build- 
ing of any of those projects. And it was not until the present admin- 
istration, the present Commissioner of Reclamation, that the Bureau 
came up here and requested the construction of the so-called upper 
Colorado storage project and participating projects. Now, they have 
changed their views ateriall : : 

First, I say to you that they still believe that Colorado should 
put to beneficial consumptive use the waters allocated by the upper 
Colorado River compact. And with that I agree. The only differ- 
ence between anyone that I have found is the manner in which it 
shall be put to use, and the places that it shall be put to use. 

Now, your great organization has said that they are in favor of 
reclamation. And I commend them for it. And I commend you 
for your position on it. : 

Mr. GoopMan. I am only a hired employee, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. No, Mr. Goodman. You are more than a hired em- 
ployee. You are a policymaker for the CIO. 
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Mr. Goopman. No; Iam not. The policy for the organization is 
made fundamentally by the constitutional convention, and between 
conventions, by the executive board, which has allocated this function 
to our national committee, whose names I read into the record earlier. 

Mr. Saytor. And of that national committee, you are the secretary! 

Mr. Goopman. I am the secretary. But you don’t know my chair- 
man, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. I do know your chairman. And I know some other 
members on that committee. And I have had very friendly relations 
with them, and with you, and propose to continue to have them in the 
future. So the question that I want to ask here now is whether or 
not you are to give this committee to understand that as to Hells 
Canyon, you are in favor of the bill presented here a number of years 
ago for a high dam. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Well, now, the Chair is going to have to suggest 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that that issue is not before the 
committee here. We are not going to take up any time on Hells 
Canyon. 

Mr. Goopman. If it pleases the Chair, however, I would like to 
respond in this way. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. You do so at your own peril. Go ahead. 

Mr. Goopman. The chairman of the committee, Mr. Knight, ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and filed a statement in support of S. 1333. Likewise, we have issued 
a statement in support, that is, the chairman of the committee issued 
a statement in support, of the upper Colorado River storage project, 
including Echo Park Dam. We have testified in the House and the 
Senate in favor of the bill pending before you here today. We hope 
that the committee will also give consideration to bills that are pend- 
ing in regard to the Trinity River project and other matters of a 
similar nature, including the saline water project, which this com- 
mittee passed, and which has had our strongest endorsement. 

So we do work generally in this field. And where we find, as I said 
in the statement eo the basic principles that our committee has 
endorsed in a reclamation proposal, CIO will ardently support the 
program. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, might I ask you whether or not your organiza- 
tion supports the reclamation law of 1939 as it is on the books at the 
present time? 

Mr. Goopman. I do not recall that our committee ever voted to sup- 
port the specific existing law. They have voted in regard to prin- 
ciples, which were enunciated both in Mr. Knight’s statement before 
the Senate committee, and which I attempted to summarize here today. 
But I can’t answer the question you ask, because we have never taken 
that kind of action. 

Mr. Sartor. The reason I ask you, Mr. Goodman, is that the recla- 
mation law at the present time says that the placing of water upon 
land is the primary function of the Bureau of Reclamation, and that 
they shall only be authorized to go into multiple-purpose projects, 
where those other features which have been described, in this and 
other bills, are incidental to the placing of water on land. 

Now, with that background, I would like to know whether or not 
you feel that this bill in particular, now, the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
bill, which we are discussing, complies with that general principle. 
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Mr. GoopMan. I believe it does. I believe that its fundamental pur- 
pose is to end the arid condition in part of the Arkansas Valley, which 
now is short of water; and that incidental to securing that water is 
the electric power use to which falling water can be put. 

Mr. Sartor. I have no further questions. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Has the gentleman from Utah any questions? 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. But I would like to congratulate you, 
Mr. Goodman, and the CIO, for taking this forthright stand; and I 
refer not only to this project, but to the upper Colorado and the other 
projects that you have investigated. It occurs to me that labor unions 
do have a definite responsibility for expressing themselves on these 
projects. Some people have the view that perhaps only farmers are 
concerned with this matter. But I particularly want to commend 
vou for your observation that these plants that you people have so 
many of your members working at are also directly connected with the 
welfare of other sections of the country. And on the upper Colorado, 
where you have taken the time and the effort to go out and investigate 
for yourselves and give the support you have, I want you to know 
it is deeply appreciated. 

Mr. GoopMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnauti. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Coenowetu. Mr. Chairman, our next witness needs no intro- 
duction to this committee, and I think I would rather defer to you, 
Mr. Chairman, to introduce him. He is Mr. Dan Hunter, a man 
revered by everyone in Colorado, so far as I know, a man with long 
experience in water matters, a former member of the Colorado River 
Conservation Board, active in REA, and I think dean emeritus of the 
Colorado State Water Conservation Board. He has so many titles 
I cannot remember them all. 

Mr. AspInaLL. He is too active to have an emeritus title, as far as 
that is concerned. 

Uncle Dan, as we have been calling you throughout all of the West, 
and particularly the Fourth Congressional District of Colorado, we 
are glad to have you before this committee. 

I will say to the members of the committee that Mr. Hunter is for- 
merly a schoolteacher in Texas. He found out there is a better place 
to live, and he went to Colorado and has been dwelling in Colorado 
ever since. 


STATEMENT OF DAN B. HUNTER, DOVE CREEK, COLO., PRESIDENT, 
SOUTHWESTERN CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Dan B. Hunter, my address is Dove Creek, Colo. I 
am dean emeritus of the Colorado State Water Conservation Board, 
president of the Southwestern Conservation District, which comprises 
eight counties lying within the great San Juan Basin. I also repre- 
vent in an advisory capacity the State of Colorado on the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. I am also legislative chairman of the 
Upper Colorado Grass Roots Committee for Colorado. 

[have resided in Colorado for 35 years. In appearing before your 
august assembly I am making no recommendations with respect to 
the availability of water for large transmountain diversions from the 
western to the eastern slope of Colorado. However, I do recognize 
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that there is urgent need in Colorado for supplemented water supplies 
in the Arkansas Valley. This need is particularly true concerning 
domestic and municipal purposes. I do not wish that any statement 
which I may make to be construed to mean that I am committing my- 
self as agreeing to the second phase of what is known as the Gunnison 
Arkansas project or the potential Blue-South Platte project. I do 
favor the Fryingpan-Arkansas project as an independent develop- 
ment. 

In my opinion this transmountain Fryingpan-Arkansas project will 
not deplete the stream flow of the Colorado River to an extent that 
will impair the right of delivery of 75 million acre-feet of water at 
a point on the river, known and designated as “Lee Ferry” through a 
10-year period as called for under the 1922 Colorado River compact. 

I am aware of the fact that this compact allocates the bottom half 
of the flow of the Colorado River to the three lower basin States, while 
the four upper basin States must be contented to put to use the erratic 
flow of the stream. This being true, I opine that the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project will in a measure aid and assist in regulating the 
peaks and valleys of the Colorado River. 

We are all aware that a considerable storage capacity will be 
necessary in order ot carry water over from wet years to dry years if 
the delivery of water to Lee Ferry under the 1922 compact is con- 
sumated, and the commitments to the Republic of Mexico fulfilled. 
I fully realize that every drop of water in the Colorado River and 
its tributaries, is highly significant, since the potential demands will 
far exceed the percentages of the 7,500,000 acre-feet allocated unto 
the upper-basin States. Within the past 3 years it has been ascertained 
that it is potentially possible to utilize a great amount of water on 
the western slope of Colorado for the development of synthetic fuel, 
hydrogenation of coal, pulp-paper factories, and other developments. 

I am deeply interested in the development of the natural resources 
of our State; however, I feel that I would be remiss in my duty as 
dean emeritus of the Colorado State Water Conservation Board, and 
as President of the Southwestern Conservation District, chairman 
of the Upper Colorado Grassroots Legislative Committee of Colo- 
rado, if I did not recommend that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
be constructed as soon as possible. I assure you that I am moved by 
no motive other than the good of Colorado as a whole. The replace- 
ment storage reservoir at the Aspen Reservoir site, with an active 
capacity of 28,000 acre-feet, a part of which is in excess of replace- 
ment requirements will be available for future use in meeting usage 
demands in western Colorado, which, in my opinion, is sufficient com- 
pensation for the transmountain diversion known as the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

The Colorado State game, fish, and wildlife are satisfied with the 
maintenance of the streamflow as outlined in the project for the 
Fryingpan River, while the loss and damage to the Roaring Fork 
River and its tributaries above the Aspen Reservoir from diversion 
of these streams will be prevented by extending the Hunter conduit 
to the south fork of Hunter Creek and the enlargement of the tunne! 
from Chapman Gulch to the east end of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
Tunnel. 

As a member of the executive board of the Colorado State Asso- 
ciation of the 23 Colorado REA State co-ops, naturally I am deeply 
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interested in seeing that this project be developed to completion, since 
the project will withhold approximately 135,000 acre-feet of storage 
water for the development of electric energy, which will produce 
400 million kilowatt-hours of electric power “annually. It is useless 
for me to comment as to the need of this power, since your committee 
recognizes this need at the present time, saying nothing concerning 
future potential possibilities; 15,000 acre-feet of this project water is 
needed immediately for municipal purposes in the cities of Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, as well as a number of valley towns located 
between Pueblo and the Kansas State line. The future municipal 
potential needs for these cities and towns, approximates 53,000 acre- 
feet annually. 

Definitely, in my opinion, as much of this water as economically 
feasible should be earmarked for municipal purposes. 

In conclusion may I say that I am a farmer and for the past 35 
vears the hungry Colorado winters have congealed my blood like 
the ice upon our lakes and rivers. During these years my plowshare 
did break the stubborn sod locking the golden sunshine in the 
furrow with the fond expectancy of a glorious harvest. Lands were 
then to be had for the asking, and our houses were built from logs 
hewn in the forest. Ours was a desolate desert land where the moun- 
tains lift through the snows their lofty and luminous summits. Where 
the elk and the antlered deer wandered over the hills until they were 
weary of travel and would lie down to rest; and the brown cinnamon 
bear, the anchorite monk of the forest, climbed downward to the 
abysmal depths of our canyons to dig for roots and herbs buried along 
the banks of our streams. 

I reside on the western slope of Colorado. My geographic location 
is such that I am naturally inclined to oppose any transmountain 
diversion of water from the western to the eastern slope of Colorado. 
Iam but human, therefore my first thought naturally would be to 
conserve and develop the waters of the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries for the benefit of those of us who reside west of the Rocky 
Mountains. But as dean emeritus of the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board and as president of the South Western Water Conservation 
District, I am also deeply interested in the greatest good for the 
sreatest number of people, therefore I am submitting this résumé 
in order to focus the points at issue in this project. I assure you that 
I wish no stars of Bethlehem to hang on my Christmas tree. I do not 
possess the mind of an angel, nor the soul of a seer. I am only one of 
those horny-handed sons of toil who enjoys the sentimental delight 
in gazing upon a reservoir filled with water, where schools of rainbow 
trout lie hidden like ingots of silver buried in the golden sands of 
the lake. 

I have stood at the headwaters of the Fryingpan and Roaring Fork 
Rivers, where their tiny trickle flows among the rocks and pinnacles 
of the ‘oreat Rocky Mountains in order to swell the floodtide of the 

(rulf of California. I am now asking that you gentlemen divert the 
waters of these streams along a most difficult route to the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Why am I making such a request? In order 
that thousands of men, women, and children may slake their thirst 
from the cooling waters of our Rocky Mountain streams. 


62757—55——_8 
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The men who grant the construction of this reclamation project 
will have written history, not upon tablets of stone, but within the 
hearts of a thirsty people. 

Gentlemen, we ask that you hear and heed our small Macedonian 
cry to “Come over and help us,” praying that the multitudinous 
echo of our voices may not die away in the distance, but may you 
catch the vision of the golden sun shining upon abundant waters 
where myriad water lillies rear their head in resplendant beauty like 
a crown of gold upon the head of some Arabian princess, then our 
hearts will be filled with love for our fellow men as we usher into 
the dawn of another heaven; for the construction of this project 
will unite the majority of the people residing on the western and 
eastern slopes of Colorado in the bonds of love and friendship, such 
as we have never known before. 

Mr. Chairman, we ask at this time that you extend unto us this 
magical golden wand in order that we may wave it in the midst of 
our people who will be touched by the holy fire that will melt and 
mingle us together. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you very much. 

I have one question, Mr. Hunter. Do you know the present opinion 
of the Southwestern Conservation District Board relative to the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas legislation ? 

Mr. Hunter. I do. 

Mr. AsprnaLtu. And what is that opinion, as of this time? 

Mr. Hunter. We have gone on record, Congressman Aspinall, both 
by resolution and by general consent of the 50,000 people who live in 
the San Juan Basin, as recommending this project. And I am speak- 
ing directly for the Southwestern Water Conservation Board. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Mr. Sartor. No questions. I just wanted to congratulate Mr. 
Hunter for having come here and made this presentation. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. Dawson. I just want to compliment you, Mr. Hunter. That 
is one of the most beautiful expositions I have ever heard on the need 
for water in the West. 

Mr. Asptnatu. May the Chair confide in his colleague from Utah: 
Uncle Dan can write and talk equally well about all of the beautiful 
things of nature. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take much time, 
because I know there are a large number of witnesses to be heard, but I 
just want tosay this. I do not think I have ever heard a more impres- 
sive or flowery or philosophical statement before this committee. And 
I am sure that no member of this committee, regardless of what State 
he comes from, Mr. Hunter, could fail to be touched by your plea for 
this project. And I am sure no one who heard you today could fail 
to be moved by your touching appeal for the water which this project 
will provide. I commend you for your interest in this project over 
the years, and for your efforts in bringing about a better understand- 
ing and good feeling between the people in all sections of our State. 
You have certainly blazed the trail, Mr. Hunter, and we hope the time 
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will soon come when we can be in agreement on our water problems in 
Colorado. 

If others would follow the example you have set, that day would 
soon arrive. Asa sponsor of this project, I want to commend you for 
the wonderful support you have given all through the years. It has 
been a great pleasure to have you before the committee again. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. Mr. Chairman, we now have the representatives 
of two of the largest cities, who will participate in this project by re- 
ceiving municipal water. We have with us Mr. Simon F. Elliot, who 
is consulting engineer for the water boards of Pueblo, Colo., one of 
our outstanding engineers, and Mr. J. S. Nichols, superintendent of 
the water division of the city of Colorado Springs. They will appear 
together to present their statements of the need for municipal water. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. The Chair recognizes the gentlemen and welcomes 
them to the city. 

Who shall speak first ? 


STATEMENTS OF SIMON F. ELLIOT, CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR 
THE WATER BOARDS OF PUEBLO, COLO.; AND J. S. NICHOLS, 
ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, CITY OF COLO- 
RADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Mr. Exxtior. Mr. Chairman, for the purposes of identification, my 
name is Simon F. Elliot. I have been a resident of Pueblo, Colo., all 
my life, and I am here today in the capacity of consulting engineer 


for the water boards of Pueblo. 

In the interest of brevity, and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I would simply like to touch on the highlights of the report orally and 
simply leave the details a part of the record. 

Mr. AspINnaLL. You may proceed. 

Mr. Exxior. The city of Pueblo secures most of its water from the 
Arkansas River, and it has some 53 second-feet of water as its direct 
flow decree from the Arkansas River. This represents practically all 
of the water that the city of Pueblo uses as its domestic water supply. 

In the 1920’s, it became apparent that the decrees which it had by 
original construction, these some 53 second-feet of water, were fast 
becoming inadequate. As a result, the water boards of Pueblo have 
tried from time to time to secure additional water by purchasing other 
water rights along the Arkansas River. 

The city has had very little success in doing this and has, on several 
ocasions, been refused by the courts the right to make transfers of 
the direct water decrees. This procedure was tried as late as 1950 
and met with little success. 

Since the city could no longer, apparently, obtain direct flow de- 
crees by purchase, a program was embarked on to bring water to the 
western slope by means of ditches. In the early 1930's, the Wurts 
ditch was acquired by the city, which transports some 2,000 acre-feet 
of water from the western slope to the upper reaches of the Arkansas. 
Along about 1930, during the severe drought years, the Arkansas River 
actually ceased flowing in Pueblo. Emergency wells were sunk in the 
river bottom and tided the city over at that time, and also from time 
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when water supply was short. However, those wells represented no 
new water to the city. It was simply the underground water of the 
Arkansas River. 

Several years ago, the city purchased the Columbine ditch, which 
also transports water from the upper reaches of the Eagle River to 
the upper reaches of the Arkansas River. 

The city further attempted to drill wells of a deep nature in at- 
tempts to secure water. This was done about a year ago. The water 
that was obtained from these wells is highly mineralized and has a 
bad taste, and when the river is low considerable objection is raised 
to it. However, a little water is better than none in time of drought. 

The city finally, in desperation, about a year ago, entered into nego- 
tiations with the Otero Canal Co. and was successful in acquiring an- 
other transcontinental ditch, the Ewing ditch, and also secured the 
Clear Creek Reservoir, which develops on an average, over a 50-year 
period, about 5,000 acre-feet of water. It was with a great deal of 
reluctance that the water board acquired these rights, because it 
meant that it was going to put certain irrigation interests out of busi- 
ness. However, it was a necessity that the city acquire additional 
water, and they went ahead and made the purchasse of the Clear 
Creek Reservoir and the Ewing ditch at a cost of about $2,700,000. 

The city has so far been able to keep just a little bit ahead of the 
water situation, and they have spent a great deal of money in im- 
proving their distribution, pumping, and treating facilities. Over the 
past 20 years, the city has spent approximately between 4 and 5 million 
dollars in purchase of additional waters and the improvement of their 
system. 

In addition to trying to obtain more water, the water boards have 
embarked upon a program of conservation and have put very string- 
ent irrigation rules into effect, limiting irrigation to some 7 hours every 
other day. The problem of metering has come up, and they have made 
a start toward metering the city. Owing to the great cost of metering, 
which is conservatively estimated to be about a million dollars, this 
program will have to proceed at a rather slow rate, due to the finan- 
cial question. 

Certain types of plumbing have been outlawed in the city, and 
other restrictive measures are contemplated concerning air condi- 
tioning and other uses of water. We have come to the conclusion 
that we are up to the limit in developing what water is available, and 
even with conservation measures, steps will have to be taken to secure 
water from the western slope. It is the concensus of opinion of the 
water boards that the most practicable way to increase the municipal 
supply is by means of the Fryingpan project. 

That, in brief, gentlemen, is the statement which I have submitted 
for the record. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Thank you very much. Unless there is an objection, 
the entire statement will be placed in the record. 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Srmon F. ELtrot, CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR THE WATER BOARDS 
OF PUEBLO, COLO. 


For the purposes of identification, I am Simon F. Elliot; I have been a resi- 
dent of Pueblo, Colo., all my life, 46 years, and have been retained as consulting 
engineer for the water boards of Pueblo about 7 years. I am a registered pre 
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fessional engineer both in Colorado and New Mexico. I have been practicing 
civil engineering since 1932. 


HISTORY OF THE WATER BOARDS OF PUEBLO 


Pueblo has two water districts, both quasi-public bodies, one north of the old 
Arkansas River Channel, known as Pueblo Water Works, District No. 1, and 
one south of the old Arkansas River Channel, known as Public Water Works, 
District No. 2. Omitting a great amount of historical detail, which is immaterial 
to this statement, district No. 1 is an outgrowth of the original town of Pueblo; 
district No. 2 is a result of the formation of the district by State statute in order 
a the system from a private water company operating in that sector 
of the city. 

The city charter, which was in effect until early 1954 recognized the two 
water districts as above. However, the charter was very restrictive, and because 
of this, any attempts at a consolidation of the two districts, or the management 
to be taken over by the city, were futile. In addition to these difficulties, con- 
siderations of comparative physical condition, debt obligation of each, etc., 
further complicated any consolidation move. 

Early in 1954, a new charter was adopted by the city. This set up the 
necessary machinery for an eventual orderly consolidation of the two districts. 
It is felt by many Puebloans that this consolidation of the two districts may 
not be far in the future. 


PRESENT POLICIES OF THE TWO WATER DISTRICTS 


It has been apparent that in the past few years, the two districts have been 
acting as a team. In 1953 they jointly financed an engineering survey to deter- 
mine methods of obtaining safer and better water for the city, and to obtain 
recommendations to ascertain possibilities of operating a joint treatment plant, 
and if this were not possible, alternate recommendations were requested. As a 
result of this joint survey, both districts now participate in one laboratory for 
the testing and control of the water supplies, and for a continuing research 
beneficial to both, 

In order to correlate a great many of the engineering problems common to 
both districts, one consulting engineer is retained to serve both districts. An- 
other example is that both districts utilize one supplier of chlorine gas. Joint 
meetings of the two boards to discuss problems common to both is a regular 
occurrence, The operating personnel of both districts are always prepared to, 
and many times do, assist each other in the event of an emergency. In times 
of water shortages on the river, the two boards cooperate with each other to 
the fullest. Thus, although two districts serve the city of Pueblo, their activities 
point to a common purpose. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Both water districts obtain almost their entire supply of water from direct 
flow decrees out of the Arkansas River. The total of these decrees is equivalent 
to about 34.4 million gallons per day, or about 53 cubic feet per second. These 
rights were acquired by original construction or by purchase of small irrigation 
rights. These rights proved adequate until the 1920’s, at which time attempts 
were made to purchase additional rights in the Canon City and Florence areas, 
but were refused by the courts. Another attempt to purchase direct flow rights 
was instituted in 1950, but again met with failure. 

The records will indicate several occasions when the river at Pueblo gaging 
station (district No. 2’s intake structure) has actually ceased to flow. During 
1934, the river flow was so reduced for a sustained period, that emergency welis 
were sunk in the river bottom to alleviate the crisis. This water, although 
from underground sources, is still part of the river’s water, and represents no 
additional supply. The three wells are still operated on a standby basis, and 
were operated during last year’s severe water shortage. 

During the winter months, the average pumpage is about 14 to 16 million 
gallons per day. During the summer months, an average day’s pumpage would 
he 8 times this amount, or in the vicinity of 40 million gallons. Peak demands 
at times even double this amount. Since both districts have very little storage 
facilities available locally, it is extremely difficult to operate, and in fact at 
times impossible to stay within the decreed amounts allocated the districts. 
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ADDITIONAL WATER ACQUIRED 


The water districts, realizing that purchase of additional rights on the Arkan- 
sas River is practically impossible, have been making every attempt possible 
within their financial means to find alternate means of securing additional water 
supply and storage facilities. In the early 1930’s, the Wurts ditch was pur. 
chased. This delivers an average of 2,000 acre-feet of water from the Eagle 
River across the Continental Divide at Tennessee Pass. Until last year, this 
water has been stored by agreement in Sugar Loaf Reservoir at Leadville. The 
water developed by this ditch has augmented the city’s water supply when di- 
rect flow decrees are exceeded. 

In 1951, the Columbine ditch was acquired. This ditch crosses the Continental 
Divide at Climax, Colo., and averages a delivery of some 1,000 acre-feet per year 
from the upper reaches of the Eagle River, to the West Fork of the Arkansas 
River. Extensive surveys will be made this year to ascertain possibilities of 
extending this ditch. The cost of these surveys and investigations will be borne 
by the district. 

Extensive surveys have been conducted to explore the possibilities of tapping 
underground sources of water not tributary to the Arkansas River. As a result, 
8 deep wells have been sunk at Swallows, Colo., about 18 miles west of Puebio. 
The wells are artesian, but have to be pumped to develop maximum efficiency. 
The water has a very high mineral content. At times when the Arkansas River 
is at low stage, and when the water is needed, these wells are placed into sery- 
ice to augment the city’s water supply. A highly disagreeable taste is imparted 
to the drinking water of the city. However, in times of water famine such as 
is being experienced, a bad taste in the water is far better than no water at all. 

In January 1955, at a cost of nearly $3 million, Ewing ditch and Clear Creek 
Reservoir were acquired, this adding to the water supply some 5,000 acre-feet 
of water per annum, and providing much-needed storage space. Ewing ditch 
crosses the Continental Divide at Tennessee Pass, delivering Eagle River Water 
into the upper reaches of the Arkansas River. Clear Creek Reservoir has a 
storage space of some 11,000 acre-feet, located as the name implies, on Clear 
Creek, approximately 140 miles above Pueblo. In acquiring these two struc- 
tures from the Otero Canal Co. of La Junta, Colo., the city acquired an adii- 
tional water supply at the expense of agriculture, and it is highly probable that 
most of the 9,000 acres of land under cultivation under the Otero Canal system 
will be returned to grazing or prairie lands. It was only after considerable 
study that this purchase was made, but in spite of acquiring water to the detri- 
ment of agriculture, steps had to be taken to secure additional water. 

All of the acquisitions thus far mentioned, i. e., the wells, the Wurts ditch, 
Columbine ditch and Ewing ditch, and the Clear Creek Reservoir, can all be 
integrated in the overall development contempated in the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. A capital expenditure in excess of $4 million dollars is represented by 
these acquisitions. 


TREATMENT AND DISTRIBUTION EXPANSION 


Since 1932, almost 50 miles of new mains have been installed, ranging in size 
from 4 to 42 inches. At the present time, contracts are being let for main ex- 
tensions varying in size from 6 to 42 inches, with a footage greater than 6 miles, 
at a cost of nearly a million dollars. 

Three new pumping stations have been built since 1949, having a total ¢ca- 
pacity of nearly 20 million gallons per day. In addition to this, standby-pump 
ing capacity has been installed having an additional capacity of 20 million gal- 
lons per day, not included above. 

Contracts are presently being let to provide additional pumping capacity for 
an additional 23 million gallons per day. Improved treatment of the raw water 
by means of additional flash mixing, flocculation and sedimentation, plus im- 
proved chemical feeding, is now being completed. By the end of 1955, 3 ele- 
vated steel water towers will have been erected having a total storage capacity of 
almost 3 million gallons. 

All of these improvements, the new pumping stations, additional mains, ele- 
vated storage towers, improved treatment, and the many accessories attendant 
upon all, will represent an expenditure conservatively estimated to be $5 million. 


CONSERVATION MEASURES 


From 1950 to the end of 1954, the population served by the boards increasel 
nearly 20,000, and the accounts of the water boards increased 20 percent. Bx- 
pansion of plant facilities has had a difficult time keeping pace with this 1! 
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crease, aS evidenced by the large expenditures made, outlined above. The 
acquisition of additional water as outlined has not been able to keep pace with 
increased demands, in spite of the fact that conservation steps have been taken. 

Late in 1954, all hopped type toilets were outlawed. It is true that this type 
of plumbing is outmoded, but in taking this step, considerable hardship has 
heen inflicted, as the owners of this type of fixture are mostly of the lower- 
jncome groups, and in the poorer sections of the city. However, in taking this 
step, thousands of gallons of water per day are being saved. 

Irrigation of lawns, etc.. has been restricted to 7 hours per day, every other 
day, during the growing season. Publicity advanced by the water boards has 
made the people conscious of the water scarcity. The entire city is policed b: 
inspectors and violations are kept at a minimum. Failure to comply with regu- 
lations results in shutting off the water service, and a fee to reconnect. 

A 50 percent increase in present water rates will go into effect on April 1, 1955. 
Most of this increase is to provide for debt retirement. Under consideration at 
this time, the boards are hoping to include in this new rate structure a new set 
of regulations, among which will be the metering of all nonconserved water- 
cooled air-conditioning. New meter rates incorporated into the new rate struc- 
ture will be such as to permit 100 percent metering of the city at such time in 
the future when this decision has to be made. 

It is felt by the water boards that a few years ago, public opinion would not 
permit metering of the entire city, but due to the public becoming more and 
more aware of the acute water shortage, a metering program in the not too far 
future will be acceptable. Another problem confronting the boards regarding 
metering is the fact that it will cost in excess of $1 million to meter the entire 
city. 

SUMMARY 


In conclusion, the city of Pueblo is in desperate need of additional water to 
meet both present and future needs. The water boards have acquired about all 
the water over and above their decreed amounts that is financially possible to 
obtain. It is also a financial impossibility to provide ample storage space for 
long carryover of city water, as it is our opinion that in order to provide ample 
space for this water, and also have a site on the main stem of the Arkansas 
River relatively near Pueblo, the reservoir must be multipurpose, a project 
beyond the reach of just the water boards. 

The amounts of money spent by the water boards in securing all the water 
possible, and the large amounts spent in making improvements to the systems, 
certainly indicate their willingness to do all that is possible first, before seeking 
the assistance of the Federal Government, in the form of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

We have determined, through careful analysis of the growth of our districts 
and the efforts made to meet the demands, that within 8 to 10 years the two 
Pueblo water districts will need approximately 5,000 acre-feet of additional 
water annually. It is our understanding that the project is based upon the 
ultimate utilization of that much water by Pueblo. 

On behalf of the water boards of the city of Pueblo, I respectfully urge your 
committee to give this project your full and favorable consideration. 


Mr. AsprnaLu. We will now listen to the statement of Mr. J. S. 
Nichols of Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Nicuots. I am J. 8S. Nichols of Colorado Springs. I have a 
prepared statement for the committee, for the city of Colorado Springs, 
and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would also like to submit 
for the record the statement of the Colorado Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was to be submitted by Mr. Clayton ‘J. Bi inta, secretary- 
manger of the chamber of commerce, who was here for the hearing but 
was called back because of an ur gent matter. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Very well. You may proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLAYTON J. BANTA, SECRETARY-MANAGER, THE COLORADO SPRINGS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Colorado, among all the States, has long been known as the watershed State of 
the Nation. Rivers originating in Colorado are the Colorado, the Arkansas, the 
Republican, the South Platte, the Rio Grande, and a portion of the North Platte. 
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From these Colorado rivers, the resource of water is of paramount importance 
to many millions of Americans. Farmers, ranchers, city populace, municipal 
entities, industrial people, laborers, sportsmen, tourists, and the everyday Ameri- 
can businessman have a united concern about water-producing lands, to say noth- 
ing about the Coloradan who lives with or without this most essential resource. 
All our efforts to build sound agriculture, strong and prosperous cities, whole- 
some homes, flourishing factories, and the better American way of life in Colo- 
rado, depend as elsewhere, upon the one great resource of water. This is the 
resource that limits the size of cities, the prosperity of industry, the stability of 
farms, and above all, the beginning of good strong democracy and government. 
Other resources that come from these lands may aid in the occupancy, develop- 
ment, and uses of the areas, but water alone makes possible the profitable use of 
the other resources. 

It is highly significant and of important coincidence that the lands of Colorado 
are now producing inestimable quantities of atomic materials, in addition to the 
life sustaining resource—water. 

Early in 1954, in addressing the Central Rocky Mountain section of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, in Denver, Colo., J. Selby Young, rancher, conser- 
vationist and president of the Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, made this 
statement: “By and large, the public lands of the United States are the last 
ramparts of the Nation. With the advent of the hydrogen era and all of its 
promises of death, or the present afterthought of a better life, we must still look 
to the soil and water resources for our existence. The Rock Mountains, which 
include expansive areas of public resources, may yet become man’s last refuge in 
atomic warfare. Our mountain public lands would then become survival shelters 
for millions of our people. These lands of yours and mine possibly will be more 
life sustaining and appreciated than we can now foresee.” Of recent date, re- 
garding this new value of Colorado lands, similar information has been pro- 
nounced by the Honorable Val Peterson. The front range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Fishers Peak to Pikes Peak, in central Colorado offer survival area 
to millions of Americans from the Midwest and southern areas of our Nation. 
Millions of these same Americans who have vacationed in the upper reaches of the 
Arkansas Valley in Colorado, are now very familiar with the many other values 
of this refuge for man. For here are the great Pike and San Isabel National 
Forests. Strategic cross country highways from every direction lead to them. 
Here in semiarid Colorado, Nature has provided lavish resources, with the one 
exception—that of water. Yet, this resource exists plentifully just beyond the 
Continental Divide. Needed only is man’s foresight and planning and resultant 
auction to make these waters available to the highly accessible and multiple re- 
source rich Arkansas Valley in Colorado. With ample water, the future of power, 
agriculture, industry, municipalities, and existing military installations would be 
assured. It is an undisputed fact that population dispersion, as well as indus- 
trial movement, is westward. As recently as July 1953, President Eisenhower, 
in his conservation message to Congress, had this to say: 

“* * * the problems of water resource development in the West are under- 
going considerable change. The pattern of Western growth has broadened 
substantially in recent years. Industrial expansion has been extensive and 
varied. Increased activities in mineral and fuel processing have occurred. 
Urban expansion has been well above the national average in many communities. 
These developments have brought about strong competition for existing water 
supplies and have stimulated the need for a broader approach in planning new 
water resource development. As a consequence, the Federal role in the coopera- 
tive development of these resources should now be reexamined in the interest 
of achieving a better program for Western growth.” 

Reference to the original Fryingpan-Arkansas report of 1951 will show that 
terrific population increase has occurred in the Pikes Peak region. That report 
anticipated a population for this area of 63,000 by the year 2000 A. D. 

Already, our growth has exceeded 95,000 people, not including military installa- 
tions. Industry in the Pikes Peak region has grown from practically nothing 
in 1940, to a $40 million annual payroll in 1955. The present revised estimate 
by the bureau of business research of the University of Colorado predicts a popu- 
lation of 125,000 people by the year 1950. Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak 
region have solved their water problems to date without Government aid. The 
multimillion dollar Blue River diversion project, paid for entirely by a municipal 
bond issue, will take care of all of the needs of the community through 1960. 
However, at that time, the demand will have again caught up with the supply, 
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and we will need the help of a Government project, such as the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas, since we will have to go farther away to find new sources of water. 
Only by the installation of Fryingpan-Arkansas, or like projects, can water 
supplies of sufficient quantity to match the needs of the increasing population 
of our area after 1960 be obtained. Without such projects, we cannot expect to 
maintain stability in our existing economy, much less the same factors required 
by an emergency. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas does not deprive the Coloradans beyond the Conti- 
nental Divide of this vital resource, water, since this project makes use of 
unappropriated spring runoff waters. It does, however, have beneficial uses to 
thousands of our people who desperately need these surplus waters. Adequate 
provisions, we feel, are included in the project for the benefit of all public 
and individual interests. The addition of another 125,000 people in the Pikes 
Peak region to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project through our having joined the 
conservancy district broadens the base for repayment on the project. 

Millions of vacationists from every State in the Nation use the unmatched 
recreational facilities of the Arkansas Valley each year. Coloradans likewise 
use this area for agriculture, timbering, mining, hunting, fishing, and recreation. 
Uses by both residents and visitors are expanding and causing increased 
competition for available water supplies. 

The overall public interest in Colorado, as well as the Nation, will be served 
and immeasurably benefited by the Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain diversion 
of water. Speaking from the viewpoint of the businessman and the taxpayer, all 
of the values which this great project entails for the Nation are economical, 
feasible, and good business. 

The Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce maintains that every American 
has a stake in the Fryingpan-Arkansas, and the perpetual benefits which will 
accrue to all of the people underline the importance of making this project 
a reality. 

Mr. Nicuots. I have been a resident of Colorado Springs, Colo., for 
48 years. I have been employed as an engineer in the department of 
public utilities of the city for a period of 25 years. For the last 6 
years, I have been superintendent of the water division of the city’s 
department of public utilities. I am submitting this statement for the 
city of Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Colorado Springs is located at an elevation of 6,000 feet on Foun- 
tain Creek, a tributary of the Arkansas River, at a se about 40 
miles upstream from the confluence of Fountain Creek and the 
Arkansas River. 

The average annual rainfall at Colorado Springs is 1414 inches, 
which place the area in the semiarid classification. The dry climate 
results in a relatively high domestic use of water in the area, amount- 
ing to an average use of about 200 gallons per capita per day. 

rhe city has owned and operated its water system since 1878. The 
upper tributaries of Fountain Creek, originating at high elevations 
on the south slope of Pikes Peak, were the first sources developed and 
utilized by the city. Watershed lands were acquired by purchase and 
by congressional grants. 

In the 1890’s, the water-collection system was expanded to include 
the watershed area on the west slope of Pikes Peak in the upper 
drainage area of Beaver Creek, a small tributary of the Arkansas 

iver. 

In the several years following this, the water production capacity 
of these areas was further developed by the construction of 5 storage 
reservoirs in the Beaver Creek system and 2 in the Fountain Creek 
system. The elevations of these reservoirs are all above 9,300 feet, 
the highest being above 12,000 feet. 

In 1907 first steps were taken by the city to acquire and develop the 
water resources of the north and east slopes of Pikes Peak. Over a 
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period of 25 years, lands, water rights, and filings were purchased 
and additional watershed areas were reserved by congressional grants, 
Dams, diversion works, and pipelines were then constructed and in 
1937 the project was completed and in operation, delivering water to 
the city system. 

This completed the picture as far as devolping water supplies from 
the Pikes Peak watersheds was concerned. The city’s engineers im- 
mideately began studies to determine where the city should go next 
for the additional water which would be necessary for continued 
growth. By 1951 it had been established by the engineers that the 
nearest point at which there existed unappropriated water which 
could be feasibly developed and conducted to the city was the upper 
tributaries of the Blue River system, on the Pacific slope of the Con- 
tinental Divide, a distance of some 90 miles from the city. 

The subnormal precipitation cycle which had persisted throughout 
the 1930’s and which had resulted in the destructive “black blizzards” 
of that era pointed up the absolute necessity for continued develop- 
ment of new water sources and conservation of existing sources. In 
1941 complete metering of all water sold in the city was accomplished 
to effect conservation. Colorado Springs was the first major city in 
the State to accomplish 100 percent metering of its water. 

The additional water sources developed in the 1930’s made it pos- 
sible for the city to meet the water demands made upon it by the 
growing community and the substantial military installations which 
were established there during World War II. 

With the end of the war, work was resumed in the development of 
new water sources. In 1948 negotiations were carried out by the 
city for the purchase of a decreed water right on the upper tributaries 
of the Blue River and the acquisition of water filings on these streams 
which were made several years earlier. Work was begun on the 
project and has continued uninterruptedly since. 

At about this time, the city was advised of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project and the possibility that additional water could be made avail- 
able to it from the project. A careful study was made by the city 
engineers and it was determined that in view of the accelerated growth 
which was taking place, additional water must be developed at a 
date earlier than deemed possible in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 
The proponents of the project were so advised and the city continued 
with its own Blue River project. 

The city entered an adjudication proceedings in the district court 
of Summit County, Colo., and in January 1952 was awarded a decree 
in the amount of 400 cubic feet of water per second of time with a 
priority date of May 13, 1948, for its Blue River diversion project. 
The award is conditioned on completion of the project with reasonable 
diligence. 

At that time, 1952, the city’s growth was following the pattern 
established during the war years and projections of this growth indi- 
cated that the full development of Blue River water, estimated at 
15,000 to 18,000 acre-feet per year, would not be required until about 
1962 or later. A program of development in stages was evolved by 
our engineers, tailored to estimated needs and the ability to finance 
the construction out of utilities department earnings. 

At this point, I would like to advise that the city owns and operates 
its electric, gas, and sewer utilities, as well as water. 
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By the end of the year 1953, the construction of the works required 
for the diversion and delivery to the city of 4,400 acre-feet of water 
per year, had been completed at a cost of about $3,100,000. This 
work included the construction of an 8,000-foot tunnel under the Con- 
tinental Divide, diversion dams and collection pipelines on the western 
slope, 20 miles of 30-inch pipeline, and 2 pump stations. 

Coincidentally with the completion of this aaa of the development, 
new influences were making themselves felt in Colorado Springs. In- 
creased military activity in the area, involving increases in military 
personnel at Camp Carson; the change to permanent status of Camp 
Carson and the Air Defense Command, and the selection of the area 
for the site of the Air Force Academy, were all influences which were 
producing rapid growth of population in the area. 

The comparative security of the area as a refuge in an atomic 
age was undoubtedly another contributing factor in this accelerated 
growth. Again, as in the 1930's, a cycle of subnormal precipitation 
conditions, which had begun in 1950 and continued into 1954, were 
reducing water supplies from existing sources. 

It was evident to the city engineers and officials that the balance 
of the program of development of the Blue River project must be 
greatly stepped up to keep pace with demands for water. 

This has been done. Work already completed, projects presently 
under construction, and contracts for which awards are presently 
pending, will result in the final completion of this project by the end 
of the year 1956. The project will represent an expenditure of some 
$11 million, in addition to the $3 million spent on the first phase of 
the job, all of which is being financed by the city’s department of public 
utilities. 

With the completion of the project, the annual production capacity 
of the city’s water system will be about 32,000 acre-feet. Present 
commitments for delivery of water may be briefly totaled as follows: 
Fort Carson, 3,000 acre-feet: other military establishments, 1,000 
acre-feet; United States Air Force Academy, 5,000 acre-feet; 75,000 
population, 16,500 acre-feet ; total, 25,500 acre-feet. 

The 75,000 population figure does not represent the entire popula- 
tion of the area. There are some 15,000 additional persons served by 
3 small water utilities in the area. 

Projection of the population growth curve of the city indicates that 
by the year 1964, the demand for water will have reached the 32,000 
acre-feet. per year level represented by present and potential sources. 

Therefore, the city has teen engaged in extensive studies to deter- 
mine a course of action for future water-supply development. Three 
specific projects have been studied and evaluated. Each of these 
projects is substantially equal in scope, as far as the city’s participa- 
tion is concerned. One of these three is the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

We feel that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project has many features 
which would make it particularly compatible with the city’s require- 
ments. First, the project gives municipal use of water first priority; 
second, the project is in accord with operating principles agreed upon 
by western slope water users; third, the project would aid the economy 
of the entire Arkansas Valley, of which Colorado Springs is a part; 
and in addition the participation of the city in the project would sub- 
stantially broaden the base of the project and improve its repayment 
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capabilities by adding our $69 million in assessed valuation to its 
conservancy district. 

Participation by the city in the project would involve an expendi- 
ture of some $8 million for specific works for the city. Recent heavy 
expenditures on the Blue River project would make this financing 
difficult for the city. However, if this project is not constructed, the 
city will find it necessary to construct, in effect, a Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project of its own, which would impose a tremendous burden on the 
community. 

We point out here that the project presently being submitted for 
approval is a completely different project from that submitted last 
year, as far as specific works for Colorado Springs are concerned. At 
the time original designs were being evolved, Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers, basing their plans on the population trends in Colorado 
Springs at that time, included a plan whereby the city could, by an 
exchange arrangement, procure some 2,700 acre-feet of water annually. 

The present project plan contemplates the procurement by the city 
of 10,000 acre-feet or more annually by a direct diversion. 

The city of Colorado Springs has, by ordinance, included itself in 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas Project Conservancy District. 

I have also for the record a map of the State of Colorado, which 
I would like to submit. It shows the location of the city of Colorado 
Springs, with reference to the major streams of the State. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. The map will be accepted as a part of the file. It 
will not be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Nicnors. It is a map which was prepared by H. R. Tipton. 

I will submit my prepared statement and comment on it briefly in 
order to conserve the time of the committee. The city of Colorado 


Springs is located in the Arkansas Valley about 40 miles removed 
from the main stem of the Arkansas River on Fountain Creek, a 
tributary of the Arkansas. The supply of municipal water for a 
town located in a semiarid area similar to Colorado Springs is a con- 
tinuing problem. The Colorado Springs water system, operated by 
the city, has been in operation since 1878. Systematically, the local 
— primarily the upper tributaries of Fountain River on Pike's 


Peak, have been developed until all of those sources were developed 
and the maximum utilization made of them by providing adequate 
storage. 

In 1941 the city of Colorado Springs was one of the first major 
cities in the State of Colorado to go to 100 percent metering for 
conservation purposes. 

Approximately 7 years ago, the supplies locally available having 
been exhausted as far as additional production capacity is concerned. 
the city’s engineers launched themselves on a program of diverting 
water from the Blue River, a tributary of the Colorado River. That 
project has progressed continuously since that time, and final elements 
of that project are presently under construction and will be completed 
within a matter of 2 years. The total cost of this project has been 
approximately $15 million, all of which was financed through con- 
ventional financing by the department of public utilities of the city 
of Colorado Springs. In the last 10 years the population trend in 
the city of Colorado Springs has accelerated greatly. We have als 
had substantial military establishments located in Colorado Springs. 
Our present project, which is under construction at this time, will 
meet the demands of our present commitments and a modest time In 
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the future, possibly 8 years. At the expiration of that period, addi- 
tional water will be required, if continued growth of the city is to be 

rmitted. We have studied three separate projects for future devel- 
opment to take care of that future requirement. We have decided 
that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project best fits the requirements of the 
city. And I would like to quote briefly from page 5 of the prepared 
statement : 


We feel that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project has many features which would 
make it particularly compatible with the city’s requirements. First, the project 
gives municipal use of water first priority ; second, the project is in accord with 
operating principles agreed upon by western slope water users ; third, the project 
would aid the economy of the entire Arkansas Valley, of which Colorado Springs 
is a part; and in addition the participation by the city in the project would 
substantially broaden the base of the project and improve its repayment capa- 
bilities by adding our $69 million in assessed valuation to its conservancy district. 


The City Council of Colorado Springs has, by ordinance, included 
the city in the conservancy district of this project. And I would like 
to submit a certified copy of that ordinance for the record. 

And that, Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement. 

Mr. AspInaLL. Unless there is objection, the ordinance referred to 
by Mr. Nichols will be made a part of the hearings following his state- 
ment. Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


AN ORDINANCE CONSENTING TO THE INCLUSION OF THE CITY OF COLORADO SPRINGS 
IN THE PROPOSED SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO WATER CONSERVANCY DISTRICT AND 
IN TO TAXATION BY AND IN SucH DISTRICT 


Whereas sponsors of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project propose to organize a 
water conservancy district as provided by the Water Conservancy Act contained 
in chapter 266 of the session laws of Colorado of 1937, and amendments thereto; 
and 

Whereas the Fryingpan-Arkansas project would be of great benefit to the city 
of Colorado Springs in providing a substantial supplementation of its municipal 
water supply and assuring economic benefits to the city and the citizens thereof; 
and 

Whereas said Water Conservancy Act requires the written consent of the 
chief executive officer and approval of the legislative body of any city having a 
population of 25,000 before such municipality can be included in such district; 
and 

Whereas the population of the city of Colorado Springs, according to the last 
United States census is in excess of 25,000: Now, therefore, be it 

Ordained by the City Council of the City of Colorado Springs, That consent be 
and hereby is given by the city council to the inclusion of said city of Colorado 
Springs within the boundaries of the proposed Southeastern Colorado Water 
Conservaney District and to taxation in and by such district pursuant to the 
statutes in such case made and provided, and that the proper officers of the city 
beand they hereby authorized and directed to execute such documents as may be 
required therefor, 

This ordnance shall be in full force and effect from and after its passage and 
publication as provided by the charter. 

Introduced, read, passed on first reading, and ordered published this 23d day 
of February 1955. 

C. Harry BLunt, 
Mayor and President of the Council. 

Attest: 

R. F. SONNEKSON, 
City Clerk. 

Finally read, passed, adopted, and approved this 8th day of March 1955. 

C. Harry BLunt, 
Mayor and President of the Council. 

Attest: 

{SEAL} R. F. SONNEKSON, 

City Clerk. 
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I hereby certify, that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
an ordinance passed at the regular meeting of the City Council of the City of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., held on March 8, 1955. : 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
city, this 11th day of March 1955. 

R. F, SONNEKSON, 
City Clerk. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania, Mr. Saylor. , 

Mr. Sartor. First, I would like to ask Mr. Elliot: 

Mr. Elliot, what are the rates for water in the city of Pueblo? 

Mr. Extior. They are all on flat rates, except to metered customers, 
which amounts to about 10 percent. The new rates for a five-room 
house—I can only quote you approximately—are about $12 a quarter. 

Mr. Sartor. $12 a quarter. In your metered areas, that is the new 
rate that went into effect on April 1? 

Mr. Extior. That is the new flat rate, sir. The new metered rates, 
I believe, start at 30 cents for the first 30,000 gallons and then drop 20 
on the next 40,000, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Saytor. Can you tell us the rate, the average rate, at which 
the city of Pueblo is now paying, per acre-foot for water? 

Mr. Exxior. You mean the purchase of additional water? I don’t 
quite follow your question, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. What is the cost per acre-foot for water at the present 
time for the city of Pueblo, from whatever source you get it’ You 
have a number of projects here which you describe as the old water 
districts, and where they got their water from, and where you have 
gone out and, since the consolidation, acquired additional rights. 
Now, somewhere along the line there is a price which the city of 
Pueblo has figured out they should pay per acre-foot of water. 

Mr. Extior. The last acquisition, Mr. Chairman, was the $2,700,000 
acquisition from the Otero people. 

Mr. Asprnaty. If the gentleman will yield to me, that is not the 
question that Mr. Saylor is now asking you. He wants to know what 
the cost of water is to the city of Pueblo per acre-foot currently. 

Mr. Exxior. It runs between $3 and $5 an acre-foot. 

Mr. Saytor. Well, now, I am interested, very much so, now, because 
in this immediate area, at Twin Lakes division, which is a part of 
this project, the Federal Government in 1955 tried to buy some of that 
water, and they offered $350 an acre-foot and were told that that was 
not enough money. And that price was at Twin Lakes. And they 
would have had to pay to transport it from there. 

Mr. Extror. I misunderstood your question, Mr. Saylor. 

On the last acquisition, the cost was $250 an acre-foot ? 

Mr. Sartor. No, not acquisition. This is actual purchase of water, 
not to purchase the right to buy water. This was price per acre-foot. 
Now, it is one thing if Uncle Sam is going out there to build a project. 
and then to be told by groups that $350 an acre-foot is not enough for 
water. And the water was to be delivered down here at Colorado 
Springs. I think it is very important that this committee know what 
the attitude of the people in that area is going to be and what price 
they may have to pay for water. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sartor. In a few minutes I will yield. I think we ought to 
know what the plans are for the city of Pueblo to fix the price 0 
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water and what plans they have in the future for determining the uses 
to which this water is to be put. I will be very frank with you that 
inthe East for very many years we have known you cannot have water 
running indiscriminately in houses. And the cities years back real- 
ized that you had to meter and to charge higher and higher rates for 
water. And nowhere in the East, where water is supposed to be 
abundant, can you expect to get water at the rate that you are charging 
in Pueblo. 

Now, I commend you, as the engineer, and the people of Pueblo, 
for having had the foresight to go out and get some additional water. 
But I think you are being very limited in the amount of money which 
you are spending, and you are now looking to the Federal Government 
to do what back East the municipalities have to do. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I do not know just what point the gentleman is 
trying to make, but I would just like to remind him that every dollar 
allocated for municipal water will be repaid with interest to the Fed- 
eral Government. So it is not a handout in any sense of the word. 
It is merely a loan from the Federal Government, and I think a pretty 
sood investment on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Sartor. The Federal Government is not in the business of sup- 
plying municipal water. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Incidental to other projects, I think it is; other 
projects where water is involved. 

Mr. Asprnaty, I think what the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
trying to get from these witnesses is something to assure this commit- 
tee that whatever the price is, it is a reasonable price, so far as the 
committee is concerned, to the Federal Government, and there is no 
question but what the money concerned will be returned. Is that 
correct, Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. That is correct. In other words, the amount of money 
tobe paid for this water is going to be greater than that in the pro- 
posed bill. The best example of that occurred in your own State, the 
Colorado-Big Thompson. It is one thing to have the Bureau of 
Reclamation paint a nice picture to you of what they can deliver this 
for. But when their engineering costs are finally through, only once 
in 52 years have they ever completed a project at the price at which 
they have said they can deliver it. 

What I am trying to find out is whether or not the price which you 
say you can pay for water is the amount that you have indicated in this 
preliminary report, or whether or not you are willing to pay the price, 
whatever it may be, if they charge you $50 or $100 an acre-foot. Are 
you willing to pay for it ? 

Mr. Exxior. Of course, representing the water boards, I can’t come 
out and say definitely “yes” or “no,” but, however, water is worth 
what you are going to have to pay for it. If it is going to take that 
much to get a drink of water, certainly we are going to have to pay it. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, the picture which you are faced with 

i the bill and in the preliminary figures indicates that you are going 
'o get very cheap water. But all you have to do is look at the history 
ofthe Bureau of Reclamation and know that you are not going to get 
heap water. 

So that what I am trying to find out from you, as representing the 
ity of Pueblo, is whether or not the city of Pueblo is willing to pay 
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the price that the water costs, regardless of what it is, if this project 
goes through. 

Mr. Extior. They are willing to pay the price as set up in this 
project presently. 

Mr. Saytor. Well, suppose that the costs of this project increase 
proportionately, as did the costs of the Colorado-Big Thompson. Is 
the city of Pueblo then prepared to pay the price at which water is 
to be delivered to them, which will be 4 or 5 times the present estimated 
cost ? 

Mr. Etuior. About the only way I could answer that, Mr. Saylor, 
would be that it would depend on the circumstances. If they are up 
against it, and no more water is available, I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Sartor. Well, now, I am very much interested. If there is no 
more water available, where is water available? Because this com- 
mittee has been led to believe that this is the sole source that Pueblo 
can ever turn to, to get water. 

Mr. Extior. You are correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Then why do you qualify your statement that if water 
is not available from any other source, this must be done. 

Mr. Exuior. We certainly would pay the price, because this is the 
last waterhole. I know of no other place that it could be developed. 

Mr. Sartor. Denver has been trying to attach itself onto some 
other projects, here. They have found some other sources of water. 
Do you mean to tell me that nowhere along that divide, the Continen- 
tal Divide, could you find another source of water / 

Mr. Extior. What I mean, Mr. Saylor, is that the only source of 
water left for Pueblo is western slope water. There is no more left on 
the eastern slope. 

Mr. Sayvor. Are there any places that you know of on the eastern 
slope that might be in closer proximity to Pueblo, or where the water 
would be available from another source ? 

Mr. Exuior. None that I know of, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Mr. Nichols, I might ask you the same question in 
regard toColorado Springs. Youarea growing, thriving community, 
and the complexion of your community has changed materially in the 
last number of years. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Nicuots. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. And not too many years ago, you had really a retired 
resort town. Many, many people came there because of the fine 
climate that they found and because it was a nice quiet place in which 
to live. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Nicuors. That is correct. 

Mr. Sayior. And in recent years there have been many additions 
of Military Establishments in the area, and industry has moved into 
the area, and the entire complexion of the community has changed 
within the last 20 years. Is that right? 

Mr. Nicuots. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, what is the price of water presently in Colorado 
Springs? 

Mr. Nicnoxs. Our water is all sold through meters. The composite 
price, that is, the average price that we get for water we sell, is about 
$55 an acre-foot. I use the acre-foot price, because we are talking 
about acre-feet. And if I may, I would like to clarify the matter of 
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the Homestake water. The $350 per acre-foot offer was the offer of 
the city of Colorado Springs. And that was a capital consideration. 
The $350 was for an acre-foot a year, forever. I should have said 
Twin Lakes. Pardon me. That was $350 from now on, not $350 for 
1 acre-foot of water for 1 year. 

Mr. Sartor. I am delighted to have you clear that up, because the 
impression created here in the committee from a number of sources 
was that the offer had been to pay $350 per acre-foot of water for 1 
year. 

" Mr. Nicrioxts. I know that was the impression. But the offer was 
that we were buying $350 an acre-foot of water forever. That was the 
offer. 

Mr. Sartor. What has the city of Colorado Springs done to pro- 
vide water under her present needs and expanded uses, looking toward 
the future? 

Mr. Nicuors. As brought out in my statement, we have spent about 
$15 million in a transmountain diversion, which, when completed in 
1957, will have more than doubled their water supply. That $15 
million was raised by conventional financing in our utilities depart- 
ment, not the general city. 

Mr. Saytor. Now, when that project is completed, how much 
water will you have available per year ? 

Mr. Nicuoxs. We will have a firm supply of about 32,000 acre-feet, 
which is enough water to supply our present military commitments, 
including the full use required by the Air Academy and the full use 
as indicated by our contracts with other military installations, plus a 
civilian population of approximately 90,000 people. Our projections 
of growth on the present rate indicate that we will have reached that 
point in about 8 to 10 years. 

Mr. Saytor. Are there any other sources to which Colorado Springs 
is looking at the present time to supplement their present supply of 
water, other than this Fryingpan-Arkansas project ? 

Mr. Nicwoxs. We have investigated other projects. One of them 
was the Twin Lakes project which you mentioned. The other one 
was a transmountain diversion, a single purpose diversion, similar to 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Mr. Sartor. From what stream would that be taken ? 

Mr. Nicnots. That would be from Homestake Creek, a western 
slope stream near the Fryingpan, but north of there. 

Mr. Sartor. Would it be necessary for you to build a reservoir on 
the west slope? 

Mr. Nicuots. It would be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. And what would be the capacity of that reservoir? 

Mr. Nicnots. In general, about equal to the amount of water that 
we annually wish to divert. 

We have not got final engineering on any of those other projects yet, 
because we were exploring those other projects for some time back. 
And we arrived at the conclusion, as mentioned in my statement, that 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project had the most to offer the city, and 
the city in turn would do considerable for it in firming up its base for 
repayment. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, is the city of Colorado Springs prepared to pay 
the price that water would cost in this project, not as reflected just by 
the preliminary figures, but the final cost of the project ? 

62757—55—9 
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Mr. Nicnots. Yes, sir. The Bureau of Reclamation figures, which 
were mentioned in here the other day, indicated that the cost of the 
water to the city of Colorado Springs, delivered to the city at the city, 
would be approximately $52 per acre-foot, which is about equal to the 
selling price now. It will probably in the future raise the rates on 
water in Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Sartor. Now that, of course, is for untreated water, too, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Nicuots. That is untreated water ; yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Then you would have the cost of treating the water, 
plus the cost of your own distribution system ? 

Mr. Nicuors. That is right. And I might mention that we are 
presently paying $40 an acre-foot for some water developed by local 
wells and sold to us by the owners of the wells. 

Mr. Saywor. If the cost of the water would increase to $100 an 
acre-foot, do you think that Colorado Springs would be able to pay 
that amount for water in the future? 

Mr. Nicuots. I think it would be necessary to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Are your contracts which you have, both with the 
Federal Government and with your own consumers, subject to regula- 
tion by the Public Utilities Commission of Colorado? 

Mr. Nicuots. The city of Colorado Springs is a home-owned city, 
and our city council is our public utilities commission. 

Mr. Sartor. Therefore, in other words, you are the sole judge of 
the rate which you charge? 

Mr. Nicnots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. And it is kept under control by the fact that on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November of each year, if the 
city fathers do not perform properly, the local constituency handle it’ 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. That is a good control. I commend you on that. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnauut. Does the gentleman from North Carolina have any 
questions? The gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. Cuenowern. I want to thank you both for the fine convincing 
statements you have made. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. How much water is now being diverted on the transmoun- 
tain diversion by the Columbine ditch and the Ewing ditch, and such 
other transmountain diversions as you have, in acre-feet per year! 

Mr. Exxior. About 4,000. 

Mr. Urr. And how much in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project ? 

Mr. Exxror. Our anticipated needs for the next 10 years are about 
an additional 5,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Asprnauut. Thank you very much for your statements and your 
appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Exxror. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado 
to introduce the next witness. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman, I want to introduce a banker from 
Colorado, who is president of the Colorado Savings & Trust Co. He 
is a prominent banker, who I think will present testimony as to the 
need for the water and the ability of the farmers in that area to pay 
the cost of the water as provided in this project. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. We are very glad to have you before our committee, 
Mr. MacDonald. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. MacDONALD, LA JUNTA, COLO., PRESIDENT, 
THE COLORADO SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


Mr. MacDonatp. My name is J. H. MacDonald. My home is in 
La Junta, Otero County, Colo., where I am president of the Colorado 
Savings & Trust Co. and the mayor pro-tem of that city. 

I am here representing the Arkansas Valley Clearinghouse, an or- 
ganization of the 25 banks located in the area most affected by the 
proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain Division project which 
is designed to serve the farmers, stockmen, and municipalities located 
inthat area. More than half of the loans carried by these banks are 
to farmers and stockmen for production purposes. Nearly all the 
wealth produced in the area comes from agriculture, except in indus- 
trial Pueblo and reduced coal mining in Las Animas and Huer- 
fano Counties. All of the banks, which I represent, are largely 
reliant on the well-being of agriculture for their deposits and invest- 
nents. In my own bank we have about 400 farmers doing business 
with us, most of whom are borrowers. We have no so-called wealthy 
farmers and no gentlemen farmers. Probably a net worth of $250,000 
would represent the richest and a net worth of minus zero the poorest. 
Very few of them are reaching the full potentiality of production of 
which their farms are capable, because of the shortage of irrigation 
water especially in the early spring and fall months. 

Many of them have not produced a crop for the past 3 years because 
of the drought conditions existing in the watershed of the Arkansas 
River that usually supplies sufficient irrigation water during the late 

spring and early summer months. Many farmers located along the 
river bottom have resorted to pumping water from shallow under- 
ground sources, which has a high mineral salt content and which, if 
used exclusively, contaminates the soil and will eventually make the 
land nonproductive. It is expensive and is affecting the water table, 
which in turn affects the river flow, as more pumps vie for the under- 
ground supply of water. This water supply is not available to the 
great majority of the farms. The valley has never had sufficient irri- 
gation water at the right time to properly mature the diversified 
crops the soil of the valley is capable of producing. 

It is my understanding that none of the water proposed to be 
obtained through this legislation would be used on lands not now 
under irrigation. The additional water would make for a far more 
prosperous farm economy among those good people now engaged 
in agriculture and would make these farmers better customers for 
ill kinds of farm improvements, machinery, as well as every other 
kind of commodity. From a fair to middling economy, it would 
tring this section up to a well- being economy. Without it, there 
aan be no improvement, since there is no other source of water for 
this very fertile valley. 

We can grow almost any crop except those grown in the semi- 
tropical tier of States located in the southeast, southern and south- 
vest parts of the country. 

The bankers of the area feel that with this supplemental supply 
of water sufficient additional wealth can be produced to more than 
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pay that part of the cost of the project charged against agriculture 
and have asked me to present the following “resolution, which they 
adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Chairman, I request that the resolution be entered into the 
record of this hearing. 

Specifically it is the considered judgment of the Arkansas Valley 
Clearinghouse Association that the average cost of $5.40 per acre- 
foot for water under the proposed project is economically sound 
and within the ability of the individual farmer to pay. This associ- 
ation believes that where individual farmers invest from $150 to $200 
for feed, fertilizer, labor and fuel, that such a small charge is excel- 
lent crop insurance. 

As a member of the City Council of La Junta and as an officer of 
the chamber of commerce, I know of the great difficulty we have 
had in securing even small industries to loc: ite in the valley, because 
of the lack of good water. Our city supply comes from shallow 
wells and, I understand, is the second hardest munic ipal water sup- 
ply in the United States, the hardest water being located 18 miles 
east of La Junta at Las Animas. The municipal supply of water 
in nearly every town in the valley is full of salts and alkali. We 
could bottle our municipal supply for medicinal purposes and thereby 
obtain our only local industry. With our climate and other natural 
facilities and with a supply of decent water for domestic and indus- 
trial use, we could no doubt interest small industries in our various 
communities and thereby again help stabilize our economy. It 1s 
my understanding that a part of this water would be sold to the 

various municipalities as would the electrical energy produced as a 
byproduct. The City Council of La Junta and the “chamber of con- 
merce have asked me to represent them here and to express the hope 
that this legislation will be approved by you and adopted by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Asprnati. Thank you very much. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF THE ARKANSAS VALLEY CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the banks comprising the Arkansas Valley Clearing House Associa- 
tion serve the area known as the Arkansas Valley in Colorado, and 

Whereas the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion projectwould be of great 
economic benefit to the communities served by us and especially to the farmers 
and stockmen of these communities, and 

Whereas under present conditions the irrigation water derived from tlie 
Arkansas River is insufficient to properly grow and mature various crops planted, 
especially is it insufficient to properly mature crops in need of water in late 
July and August and September, resulting in a great hardship to the farmers, 
and 

Whereas there has been a curtailment of the number and kinds of livestock 
feed for market by the individual farmers, because of the lack of feed crops 
occasioned by insufficient irrigation water, thereby further curtailing the agri- 
cultural economy, and 

Whereas the proposed additional water derived from the diversion projet 
would assure the proper maturing of such crops and prosperity of the farmers 
of the valley, and 

Whereas the economy of the whole Arkansas Valley in Colorado would le 
vreatly improved, making it less necessary for the United States Government 
to make direct production loans to farmers on irrigated lands and less necessary 
to pay them crop insurance benefits, and 

Whereas in many instances individual farmers invest from $50 to $200 in cash 
per acre for seed, fertilizers, hand labor and fuel in growing and harvestil¢ 
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crops and many now use irrigation water derived from wells at excessive cost 
per acre, and ; 

Whereas this proposed diverted water would supplement the present supplies 
of irrigation water at a time most needed to mature crops at an estimated cost 
of $5.40 per acre-foot, and since the estimated cost of this additional water is 
economically sound and feasible and within the ability of the individual farmer 
to pay; therefore, be it > 

Resolved, That it is the stated opinion of this association that the farmers of 
the Arkansas Valley in Colorado can well afford to pay and can pay the sum of 
85.40 per acre-foot of water without hardship to themselves and to the benefit 
of themselves and their respective communities and that such charge is reason- 
able; be it further ; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the officers and 
directors of the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado for 
presentation to the Subcommittees on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees of the United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives as evidence of full endorsement of the Fry ing- 
pan-Arkansas diversion project and the request be made for authorization 
through S. 300 and H. R. 412. 

March 10, 1955. 

THE ARKANSAS VALLEY CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
HAL LEBRECHT, 
President, First National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 
Members: First National Bank, Springfield, Colo.; Colorado State 
Bank, Walsh, Colo.; First National Bank, Holly, Colo.; American 
State Bank, Granada, Colo.; Valley State Bank, Lamar, Colo.; 
First National Bank, Lamar, Colo.; State Bank of Wiley, Wiley, 
Colo.; McClave State Bank, McClave, Colo.; First National Bank, 
Eads, Colo.; First National Bank, Ordway, Colo.; Colorado Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., La Junta, Colo.; La Junta State Bank, La Junta, 
Colo.; First National Bank, Las Animas, Colo.; Rocky Ford 
National Bank, Rocky Ford, Colo.; Empire State Bank, Rocky 
Ford, Colo.; J. M. Beaty & Co., Bankers, Manzanola, Colo.; First 
National Bank, Fowler, Colo.; Fowler State Bank, Fowler, Colo. ; 
First National Bank, Trinidad, Colo.; Trinidad National Bank, 
Trinidad, Colo.; First State Bank, Walsenburg, Colo. Associate 
Members: First National Bank, Pueblo, Colo.; Pueblo Savings & 
Trust Co., Pueblo, Colo. ; Minnequa Bank, Pueblo, Colo. ; Arkansas 
Valley Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 

Mr. Asptnatu. If there is no objection, the resolution referred to 
by the gentleman will be made a part of the record immediately fol- 
lowing his statement. 

Mr. MacDonald, do you know of any objection whatsoever in the 
Arkansas Valley to the levying or paying of the amount called for in 
the formation of the conservation district and the collection of the 
tax that would be necessary to have some general responsibility for the 
repayment of the cost of construction and the operation of the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project ? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Of course, any tax is objectionable, but this is the 
least objectionable. There would be no opposition. It would be paid 
gladly and willingly. Every taxpayer in the valley would be glad to 
share. 

_ Mr. Saynor. As far as you know, no particular class of taxpayers 
is raising any objection whatsoever / 

Mr. MacDonaLp. Not that I know of, no. 

‘ , ; , ‘ 

Mr. Suurorp. I would like to ask this witness, who is a banker, 
what is the average value of the farmland in this district 2 

Mr. MacDonaxp. In that whole district to the State line ? 

Mr. SHurorp. Yes; about 300 miles. I guess. 

Mr. MacDonatp. It would vary, I would say, from $150 to $100 or 
something like that, to $1,200 an acre. 
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Mr. Suvurorp. That is irrigated land? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suvrorp. What is the value of the land that is not irrigated? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. $12.50 to $15 an acre. 

Mr. Suurorp. Have you had a chance to make a calculation as to 
what this project will average per acre? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Just roughly, generally, yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. What figure do you have on that! 

Mr. MacDonatp. You mean tl.e cost of the total project ? 

Mr. Suurorp. That is right. 

Mr. MacDonatp. As I remember, it is about $400. 

Mr. Suurorp. $400 an acre? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Something like that. 

Mr. Suvrorp. And then that would bring your land up from—— 

Mr. MacDonatp. I am not sure. 

Mr. Suvurorp. So you really have not made any calculation. I 
think that is all. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Will the gentleman yield? You wanted to know 
the cost per acre? 

Mr. Suvurorp. Yes; what would be the cost per acre ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The allocation to irrigation is $67 million, and 
there are 322,000 acres that would receive supplemental water. That 
would run something like $200 an acre; would it not? Something like 
that. 

Mr. SuvuForp. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnatt. If my colleague will yield, you could get a better 
picture by figuring the amount of water that is allocated to each acre 
and then getting the cost per acre-foot that is necessary to take care 
of the cost. Because when you figure it spreading over 322,000 acres, 
you must not leave in the mind of anyone that that is all the water 
necessary to take care of the 322,000 acres. 

Mr. Miter. In the lands not being irrigated, is there an increasing 
threat of drought through that area? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, every day makes conditions worse, of course; 
every day without rain. 

Mr. Miitrr. The reason I ask is that during the last 30 minutes I 
had a call from 2 people in Nebraska who told me that 8 counties 
should be put in the disaster-relief area. There is a small area irri- 
gated at the center of this, and they want more water now to put on 
the land. The drought area is spreading, and the ravages of drought 
can be terrific. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Would the gentleman yield at that point? I would 
like to comment that in my State and district, in the East, there are 
three counties in the distressed area now, some of the other counties in 
the district should also be included within the distress area because 
of drought. 

Mr. Minter. And of course the gentleman can understand how 
people living in drought areas need water for crops. Nebraska has 
a tremendous amount of underground water. They have running 
streams in considerable amounts. It has not always been easy to get 
the projects approved and get water on this land that isso dry. And 
it comes to my attention because these 8 counties have never been in 
the drought area before, and they are part of the good land in the 
State that has in the past produced tremendous crops. The supple 
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mental water here for these 322,000 acres in this project would be some 
assurance that you could grow additional crops if the water were 
available. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. It would supply water at the time it is most 
needed, and that would be the early spring and early fall months of 
the year, as I understand it. 

Mr. Miniter. What is the amount of water for municipal purposes? 
You have not testified to that ? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. I have not. 

Mr. AsprinaLL. We do not want to get the wrong picture about the 
effect that this project would have on the drought situation in south- 
eastern Colorado. ‘This project is not going to do away with any of 
the drought situation or any dust storms in the Arkansas Valley; is it? 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. AspinatL, It has an opportunity of firming up the aggregate 
on particular lands, 322,000 acres, which is a very small part of the 
area. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is right. 

Mr. AspinAtu. but as far as trying to paint a picture of the drought 
situation being cured by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, we do not 
want to leave that impression. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Oh, no. 

Mr. Mixter. If you had no irrigation there, though, there would be 
blowing sand. 

Mr. MacDona.p. That is right. And in fact, part of that area is 
blowing now. 

Mr. Mitier. It makes quite a contrast when you see crops drying 
up around a green oasis. 

Mr. CuHenowetn. If my colleague will yield, I might state that 2 
weeks ago we visited this project. And if we had this project under 
consideration, it would look a great deal different. 

Mr. AspPrnautu. Will my colleague be fair? What will 0.6 of an 
acre-foot of water to be delivered in the fall do for the drought situa- 
tion in the Arkansas Valley as of this particular moment ? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. Now, Mr. MacDonald, you say that you have approxi- 
mately 400 farmers doing business with your bank. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. How many of those 400 farmers live on these 322,000 
acres to be benefited by this project ? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Now, that would be an estimate. I would say 
approximately two-thirds of them. 

Mr. Sartor. 250 out of the 400? 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is about right. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, those farms vary in size, as the men here testified 
this morning. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saywor. I think 1 gentleman said he was farming 60 acres. 
The other man said he had 2,200. The other one said he had 600 or 
900 acres. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. That same pattern follows in the area where you are 
farming; is that right? 
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Mr. MacDona.p. The average would be smaller, around the La 
Junta-Rocky Ford area. There are ver v few 2,000-acre farmers, and 
there are relatively few 900-acre farmers. They run from 80 to 120, 
to 160 acres. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, you say that the value of the farms, these 250 
farms in your area, which I assume are typical of the farms in the 
entire valley, vary anywhere from $200 an acre, to $1,200 an acre. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Savior. Now, that is a tremendous spread in value. So I am 
going to have to pursue it a little further. 

What portion of the land is worth $1,200 an acre? 

Mr. MacDonavp. Oh, a relatively small amount. The land that 
would be under a ditch known as the Rocky Ford ditch. Offhand, I 
cannot tell you how many acres, but relatively few. 6 to 8 thousand, 
would be my estimate. 

Mr. Sayior. Well, then, of this 322,000 acres, what would you say 
the average cost of the farms would be, per acre? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I would say $250 to $300 per acre. 

Mr. Savior. $250 to $300. Now, as a banker making loans to the 
farmers in that area, your cashier and loan committee go out and 
inspect the farms; is that right ? 

Mr. MacDona.p. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. And they come back and they report to you that they 
have found that your applicant has been a fairly industrious farmer, 
his buildings are in good repair, his fields are clean—I am hoping 
that that is what they report to you—and they think it is a very good 
loan. Now. how much will your bank, considering also that the 
individual is a good moral risk, loan on the average farm worth 
$200 an acre? 

Mr. MacDonatp. We would be limited by statute to two-thirds of 
the value, or in some cases 50 percent of the value, depending upon 
the type of loan, whether it was a term or was amortized. 

Mr. Sartor. Of course, suppose it is a GI that has gone down there, 
and Uncle Sam tells you he is going to guarantee a “good rortion of 
the loan. Suppose it is an FHA loan, and they get ade Sam to 
guarantee it, so that there is a limitation on how much you would 
loan on such a farm. 

Mr. MacDona.p. That, of course, is limited by whatever the Gov- 
ernment guarantee is. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you make 100-percent GI loans? 

Mr. MacDonatp. We don’t have a single farm GI loan, sir; no, sir. 
We don’t happen to have any. 

Mr. Sartor. The reason I am askng that is that you as a banker 
are coming here and telling this committee that you think this is a 
good proposition. I am trying to look at it now as a banker, and I 
am wondering whether as a banker I would consider loaning the full 

value. 

Mr. Sucrorp. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to state to 
the gentleman that there has been a difference between the farm loans 
under the GI loan bill and the city loans, and for that reason there was 
a discrepancy, in my opinion, in favor of the city rather than the farm, 
which has been corrected in this Congress. That probably is one 
reason why there are no farm loans. 
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Mr. Sartor. In other words, I am looking at this now reminding 
you that I want you to look at this asa banker. 

Mr. MacDonat. The land is worth nothing without water. It is 
worth $12.50 an acre without water. 

Mr. Hatey. After all, the gentleman must take into consideration 
that when the banker is loaning his money, that is a little bit difficult 
as compared to loaning somebody else’s. 

Mr. Saywor. I am trying to find out whether that is the v iewpoint 
of this group of bankers he is here representing. He is coming here 
representing the Arkansas Valley Clearing House, which represents 
all the banks in the area. I want to find out whether or not this is 
just some more chamber of commerce publicity, or whether or not he 
is really sincere in believing that we should apply the same principle in 
loaning money, as Congressmen, to this area, that he would as a 
banker, and whether or not he is coming here recommending that we 
make a loan that he, as a banker, would not make. 

Mr. Hater. I might say that looking at the gentleman, he looks 
kind of like my banker, and I do not think that he would make many 
loans that he did not have pretty good collateral on. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. I wanted to ask him as my next question, how his 
foreclosure rate is out there. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Our bank has not foreclosed on a loan in the last 
30 years. 

Mr. Sayror. Then I confirm your opinion, Mr. Haley 

Mr. MacDonatp. ‘I mean a farm loan. We have had some auto- 
mobile repossessions. 

Mr. Sartor. There have not been any loans made that have been 
100 percent of value then. 

Now, I am interested that your organization, you say, can pay $5.40. 
I think that is the amount that you said, per acre-foot. 

Mr. MacDonatp. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. You say that is good insurance. If the same pattern 
occurs in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project that has occurred in other 
projects which the Bureau of Reclamation has put out, and the costs, 
instead of being $5.40 per acre-foot, can be $23 or $24 an acre-foot, 
which is not to be unexpected, in view of the discrepancy between 
the original estimated cost of projects by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the final cost, then what about your farmers? Can they pay 
that? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I certainly would be willing to loan a farmer 
money, $23 or $24 an acre-foot, to get water to complete a crop, to 
mature a crop, that would increase his tonnage, or his yield tenfold. 
Certainly. It would be good. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. A very fine statement, Mr. MacDonald, and I 
hope you have convinced Mr. Saylor that if you are willing to loan the 
money, the United States Government ought to be willing to put a 
little money in there also. 

Mr. Sartor. Ido not want Mr. MacDonald to walk out here ques- 
tioning the fact that he is a good banker. I have found out how good 
a banker he is. 
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po MacDonatp. I wish you would convince the board of directors 
of that. 

Mr. AsprnaLuL. That is all, Mr. MacDonald. Thank you very much. 

The Chair wishes to make a statement at this time in answer to 
the statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The gentleman 
has brought before this committee consistently—and I think he has 
performed a very valuable service—that in many of these reclamation 
projects, most of them in fact, the so-called reclamation projects have 
cost many times their original estimated cost. 

Now, the facts of the case are that since the La Follette-Monroney 
Reorganization Act of Congress in 1946 and 1947 and the authoriza- 
tion of reclamation projects by the committees having jurisdiction in 
the Congress, that is, the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
each House, the gentleman’s criticism does not apply, because projects 
authorized since that time have not, except for a very few, cost more 
than their estimated cost. The projects that have cost so much—and 
sometimes I would say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the 
increased cost is astounding, 11 times what the original estimate was 
supposed to be—have been authorized by riders in appropriation bills, 
by riders on flood-control acts, and by secretarial authorization by the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior. But what this com- 
mittee and its counterpart in the Senate have been trying to do since 
1946 and 1947 has been to hold the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of Interior to its estimates and to see that those estimates 
are sound as we study them. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Sayior. That is correct. But I would like, if the gentleman 
will yield, to observe that the change of parties makes no difference. 
And I would like to recall a very sad experience which we had on 
this committee, in which we endeavored to make sure that there 
was enough money appropriated, and that that was the project which 
started out with an estimate of around $10 million and when it ended 
up we had $34 million in it, and then we came up with the startling 
discovery that the Bureau did not even own the water that was going 
to run through the project, and we had to go out and buy that in 
addition. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Of course, my colleague will admit the fact that it 
was not a reclamation project. It was a public power project, in a 
territory over which this committee has jurisdiction. 

Mr. Sartor. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado 
for further introductions. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Mr. Chairman, we now go to the power features 
of this project. We have two groups who are going to appear. __ 

First, I want to introduce the group representing the private utili- 
ties, Mr. L. R. Patterson, assistant vice president for electric opera- 
tions, Public Service Co. of Colorado, and Mr. W. C. Porter, who 1s 
vice president (operations) of the Southern Colorado Power Co. 

Mr. AsPrnatu. It is the Chair's wish that both private and public 
power representatives have an opportunity to present their state- 
ments before questioning. 

You may proceed, Mr. Patterson. We are glad to have you before 
our committee. 
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STATEMENT OF L. R. PATTERSON, ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT, 
ELECTRIC OPERATIONS, PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF COLORADO, 
DENVER, COLO., ACCOMPANIED BY W. C. PORTER, JR., VICE PRESI- 
DENT (OPERATIONS), SOUTHERN COLORADO POWER CO. 


Mr. Parrerson. Thank you. My name is L. R. Patterson, and I 
am assistant vice president for electric operations, Public Service Co. 
of Colorado. With me is my associate in this statement, Mr. W. C. 
Porter, Jr., vice president of the Southern Colorado Power Co. 

The following is a joint statement of Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, Denver, ¢ ‘olo. ., and Southern Colorado Power Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
sometimes herein referred to as the companies, in connection with the 
proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

In the area adjacent to the proposed project, Public Service Co. 
of Colorado furnishes electric service in the upper Arkansas Val- 
ley in Leadville and Salida, Colo., and contiguous areas. Southern 
Colorado Power Co. supplies electric service in the portion of the 
Arkansas Valley in Colorado extending from Canon City to the 
vicinity of La Junta, Colo. 

These companies, therefore, are directly interested in the proposed 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project and the development of hydroelectric 
power in connection therewith. 

The State of Colorado has an area of 103,967 square miles, ap- 
proximately three-fifths being mountainous. In 1950 its population 
was 1,325,089, an average of approximately 13 people per square mile. 
Its area approximates that of the combined States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware with a population in excess of 
30 million or about 23 times the population density of Colorado. By 
reason of its mountainous terrain and limited rainfall, its population 
is concentrated in cities, towns, and irrigated areas. 

The State has an abundance of rich soil and is handicapped only 
by the limitations of its water supply. The limited amount of pre- 
cipitation during the growing seasons must be supplemented by irri- 
gation. Basically, this region has an agrarian economy and its 
productivity, development, ‘and availability to contribute to the na- 
tional welfare in this respect is limited to the extent that additional 
water can be made available. 

Our companies believe it is only sound econmics to develop inci- 
dential byproduct hydroelectric power in connection with reclamation 
projects when power generation is economically feasible. Such hy- 
droelectric generation ‘should alw ays be subordinate to the primary 
purpose of supplying needed irrigation and domestic water. We do 
believe, however, that it is highly inappropriate for the Government 
to construct transmission lines where such facilities can be provided 
by private capital and where existing facilities can be used. 


COMPANIES HAVE A PROPOSAL 


In making this appearance and presenting this statement before 
the committee, it is the purpose of the companies to offer a constructive 
proposal which will— 

1. Reduce the cost of the project by utilizing existing transmission 
lines and by the companies constructing any necessary additional 
transmission facilities. * 
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2. Improve the economies of the project by providing more net 
revenue. 

. Provide a plan for the equitable sale and disposition of the 
anne t power within the aed project area 

We intend to show that our proposal will assure the most dependable 
and efficient operation of the power generating facilities of the project 
and will assure substantial benefits to all cone cerned. Before explain- 
ing the companies’ proposal and showing how these benefits will be 
obtained, a brief description giving the location of the hydroelectric 
stations of the project with relation to the companies’ systems and 
a statement of the expansion programs of the companies is presented. 

The proposed plan for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project includes 
the construction of 6 hydroelectric generating stations in the upper 

valley of the Arkansas River between Leadville and Salida, Colo. 
and | hydroelectric generating station on the Arkansas River adjacent 
tothee ity of Pueblo. 

The Public Service Company of Colorado presently has a 115 
kilovolt transmission line which parallels the Arkansas River between 
Leadville and Salida, Colo. The six hydroelectric generating sta- 
tions of the project mentioned above are immediately adjacent to this 
line. This aig in addition to interconnecting the ‘Leadville service 
area of the company with the Salida service area, is an integral part 
of the backbone transmission system of the company. The company 
and its predecessors have 1 endered electric service in these areas for 
more than 46 years meeting all service requirements. The powerplant 
proposed to be constructed near Pueblo is in the heart of the service 
area of the Southern Colorado Power Co. where this company has 
served for more than 43 years. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 


The central system of the Public Service Company of Colorado 
extends from the Greeley area in north-central Colorado southward 
to the Denver metropolitan area and thence westward to the Lead- 
ville area. From Leadville the system has 2 branches, 1 extending 
westward to the Grand Junction area and 1 extending southward past 
the city of Salida into the San Luis Valley almost to the New Mexico 
State line. 

As of December 31, 1954, the electric power requirements of the 
central system were supplied from 6 steam electric generating stations 
with a total capability of 427,000 kilowatts and 8 hydroelectric gener- 
ating stations with a combined capability of 38,050 kilowatts making 
a total system capability of 465,050 kilowatts. These 14 generating 
stations are interconnected with each other and with the principal 
load centers of the company by approximately 950 miles of high 
voltage transmission lines. From this extensive system the company 
was serving at the end of 1954, 257,566 electric customers. In addi- 
tion the company was supplying electric energy at wholesale to 3 
private electric utility companies and 3 municipal systems which 
in turn suppled service to approximately 43,000 more electric 
customers. 

The Public Service Company of Colorado has a wheeling contract 
with the Federal Government in connection with the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project under the terms of which the company’s trans- 
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mission system is being used to supply electric energy from that 
project to five REA systems at 18 points of delivery, to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and to 1 municipal system. Four of these five REA 
systems have points of delivery relatively adjacent to the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

Since the end of World War II, the company has made expenditures 
of approximately $102 million to expand the facilities of its electric 
system. This has included major additions to 3 of its existing gen- 
erating stations and 1 new steam electric generating station. ‘The 
addition of these facilities has more than doubled the generating 
capability of the company during the past 9 years. During the same 
time, the company has built 260 miles of high-voltage transmission 
lines. ; 

At the present time, the company has 2 steam electric generating 
projects going forward, 1 being scheduled for completion during this 
vear which will add 100,000 kilowatts of generating capacity on its 
central system, at 238-percent increase since the end of the war. Sev- 
eral transmission-line projects are also under construction and planned 
to keep pace with generating capability. 


SOUTHERN COLORADO POWER CO. 


The Southern Colorado Power Co. supplies retail electric service in 
Teller, Fremont, Custer, Pueblo, Crowley, and Otero Counties of 
Colorado. The communities served are in or adjacent to the Arkansas 
River Valley and in general the system extends from Canon City on 
the west to La Junta on the east. A branch of the system supplies 
service to the Victor-Cripple Creek district in Teller County. As of 
December 31, 1954, the power requirements of the system were sup- 
plied from 3 steam electric generating stations and 1 small hydro- 
electric plant. 

The total capability of all generating stations was 60,000 kilowatts. 
These stations are interconnected by a system of transmission lines 
which in turn supply service to the system load centers and the trans- 
mission network consists of approximately 410 miles of 115-kilovolt, 
(9-kilovolt, and 24-kilovolt circuits. 

At the end of 1954, the company was supplying retail electric serv- 

ice to 43,514 customers in the area. Service also was supplied on a 
partial basis to the city of Las Animas. A 115-kilovolt transmission 
line between Pueblo, on the company’s system, and the municipality 
of Colorado Springs permits the interchange of energy between the 
company’s system and the municipally owned distribution system 
of Colorado Springs and also provides reserve capacity for both. 
_ Southern Colorado Power Co. also supplies wholesale electric serv- 
ice to 3 Rural Electric Cooperative systems at 6 different points of 
delivery. These systems in turn, of course, furnish retail service to 
several thousand rural customers in the area. 

For the past 10 years the company has made expenditures totaling 
approximately $15 million for the purpose of expanding its facilities. 
Included in this program was a new steam-generating unit installed 
in the Pueblo plant in 1949 and an entirely new steam-electric station 
at Rocky Ford put in service in early 1951. These units have nvo- 
vided full capacity for the load requirements of the area and addi- 
ions to substations, distribution systems, and other facilities have 
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enabled the company to provide excellent service at all times with com- 
pletely adequate reserve capacity. 

_ The company completed, in late 1954, a 115-kilovolt transmission 
line between Pueblo and Canon City which will supplement an ex- 
isting 69-kilovolt line between these two load centers. An additional 
115-kilovolt transmission circuit between Pueblo and La Junta is 
planned for 1955. Construction is in progress, to be completed in the 
fall of 1955, on the installation of a new 16,500-kilowatt generating 
unit at the Canon City plant. When this unit is in service, generating 
— of the system will have been increased 138.5 percent since 


PROPOSAL OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO AND SOUTHERN 
COLORADO POWER CO. 


(a) The companies propose to make available their existing trans- 
mission facilities and to construct, operate, and maintain at their own 
expense all additional transmission facilities necessary to market 
within and adjacent to the project area, the electric power and energy 
produced by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 7 

(4) All power and energy from the project to be sold at the 115- 
kilovolt plant bus bar at the time the power becomes available with 
preference given to those customers entitled thereto, such customers 
to contract either directly with the Federal Government or the com- 
panies in accordance with the policy of the Department of the Interior 
as ultimately determined, the total of firm power contracts not to 
exceed the capability of the project, as interconnected with the other 
Bureau projects in the area and as mutually agreed upon by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the companies. 

(ec) The companies agree to purchase under long-term contracts 
all firm power and energy in excess of that contracted for by the pref- 
erence customers and not otherwise sold or utilized. In addition, the 
companies agree to contract for such secondary and dump energy and 
excess generating capacity as the project may have available and not 
otherwise sold or utilized. Under such plan the project will be assured 
of the maximum continuous revenue from the time of its completion. 

(d) The companies agree to accept delivery of power and energy 
from the project into their transmission systems and to make delivery 
of an equivalent amount of electric power and energy. adjusted for 
losses, to the preference customers at delivery points on the companie* 
transmission systems at voltages of 69 kilovolts and higher or as 
mutually agreed upon by the companies and the preference customers. 
For this service the companies to receive compensation to cover the 
cost of delivery subject to the approval of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Colorado. 

(e) The companies agree to the extent that they have capacity avail- 
able above their own requirements to supply power and energy 3s 
standby to the preference customers in the event of inability of the 
project to meet the customers’ contract requirements due to outages 
or reduction in generation caused by failure of project mechanical 
and /or electrical facilities. 

(7) In the event the preference customers in subsequent vears re- 
quire firm power and energy in excess of that supplied from the 
project or if standby other than that provided in paragraph (¢) 
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above is required or desired, the companies agree to supply these re- 
quirements from their own generating facilities at wholesale rates 
approved by the Public U tilities Commission of Colorado. 


CONTEMPLATED CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM TO FACILITATE MARKETING OF 
ELECTRIC POWER FROM FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


The companies propose to completely integrate the operation of their 
existing generating facilities with those of ‘the project so as to obtain 
the most “dependable and economical operation of the combined sys- 
tems. The companies will make available their existing transmission 
facilities to deliver project power to existing preference customers 
within and adjacent to the project area. F urthermore, they will con- 
struct or cause to be constructed additional transmission facilities 
when and as required for marketing electric power and energy from 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. ‘A preliminary analysis indicates 
that the following transmission facilities may be required prior to or 
at on time of completion of the project: 

. A second 115-kilovolt transmission circuit from Leadville to 
Posie Junction. 

2. Two 115-kilovolt transmission circuits from Poncha Junction to 
Canon City. 

3. A second 115-kilovolt transmission circuit between Canon City 
and Pueblo. 

4. Necessary switching facilities and transformers to interconnect 
the new facilities with the existing transmission facilities of the two 
companies. 

BENEFITS OF COMPANIES’ PROPOSAL 


The proposal by the Public Service Co. of Colorado and by the 
Southern Colorado Power Co. to provide all additional transmission 
facilities necessary for the marketing of the electric power developed 
in connection with the F ryingpan-Ark ansas project offers substantial 
benefits to the following groups: 

(a) The Federal Government and the Federal taxpayers. 

(6) The State and local governments and their taxpayers. 

(c) The Arkansas Valley water users. 

(d) All project power users including customers of the companies. 


BENEFITS TO FEDERAL GOVERN MENT AND FEDERAL TAXPAYERS 


The Federal Government and its taxpayers will receive a twofold 
benefit from the companies’ proposal. First, there will be a reduction 
of approximately $4,750,000 in the construction cost of the project. 
Second, there will be "estimated annual savings to the project of about 
$314,000 which will be available for repayment of the project. 

The reduction in construction cost of the project results from the 
elimination of the following items of construction from the project 
plan as set forth in project planning report number 7-8A.49-1, revised : 
Total tranmsissions eliminated, 355 miles, estimated construction cost, 
$3,874,000 ; total substations eleminated, 50,000 kilovolt-amperes, esti- 
mated construction cost, $876,000; total reduction in project construc- 
tion cost, $4,750,000. 

This is a direct savings to the taxpayers. 
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The reduction in annual costs will be made up of the following 
items based on estimates by the companies’ engineers: 

Interest at 3 percent on $4,750,000, $142,500; amortization—50 year 
5 percent—0.89 percent, $42,275 ; operation and maintenance, 355 iles 
line at $150, $53,250; operation and maintenance, $50,000 kilovolt- 
ampere substation, at $0.45, $2 22,500 ; interim replacements, transmis- 
sion, 1.03 percent, 5 $39,902 ; interim replacements, substation, 1.53 per- 
cent, $13,403. Total annual cost saved, $313,830. 

This savings is available to help repay project costs. 

From the tabulation of transmission lines to be deleted from the 
project by the companies’ proposal and by reference to the map 
included in this statement, it will be found that adoption of the com- 
panies’ proposal eliminates approximately 220 miles of line which 
would be a duplication of existing lines and some 60 miles which 
would duplicate a proposed line of the companies between Poncha 
Junction and Canon City which is presently under consideration for 
interconnection purposes whether this project is built or not. 

By making use of the companies’ existing and planned transmission 
facilities in the project area, duplication of transmission facilities 
can be avoided, and there will be substantial savings for the Govern- 
ment and taxpayers in the overall cost of the project. 


BENEFIT TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXPAYERS 


Should the transmission facilities for marketing the project power 
be constructed by the Federal Government, they “will not be subject 
to taxation by State and local taxing units. On the other hand, if 
the proposal of the companies is followed, some $5 million of property 
will be placed on the tax rolls to help support schools, local and State 


governments. This is one of the real advantages of participation in 
the project by local capital. 


BENEFITS TO ARKANSAS VALLEY WATER USERS 


The real interest of the Arkansas Valley water users, whether 
domestic or agricultural, is to obtain additional water supply at a 
cost which they can afford to pay. Any plan, therefore, which aids 
the financial feasibility of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project without 
increasing the cost of water is a benefit to the water users. 

The plan proposed by the companies improves the financial feasi- 
bility of the project by reducing the project cost by approximately 
$4,750,000 and reducing annual costs by some $314,000. 


BENEFITS TO PROJECT POWER USERS INCLUDING CUSTOMERS OF THE 
COMPANIES 


The marketing plan proposed by the Public Service Co. of Colorado 
and the Southern Colorado Power Co. has distinct advantages to the 
power users who may be supplied from the Fryingpan- “Arkansas 
a These may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The plan proposed by the companies takes cognizance of the 
vulinglie e right of existing REA, municipal and governmental agen- 
cies at the time the project power becomes av ailable to the extent that 
such customers contract for the power. 
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2. Through the use of the existing and proposed facilities of the 
companies, widespread disposition of the project power can be accom- 
plished immediately and without any duplication of facilities. 

3. Reliability of service will be substantially enhanced under the 
companies’ proposal for three reasons : 

First, the backbone transmission system throughout the 
Arkansas Valley area under the companies’ plan will be double 
circuit whereas under the project transmission plan, this would 
be single circuit. 

This is a very important consideration since an outage of the 
single-circuit line between Salida and Canon City would com- 
pletely interrupt flow of project power to the lower valley. 

Second, the two companies have a very large operating and 
maintenance organization with long years of experience which 
will insure high quality of service. 

Third, the integration of the hydroelectric-generating facili- 
ties of the project with the steam-generating facilities of the two 
companies will provide the most dependable service which can be 
obtained. 

4. Integration of the facilities of the two companies with each other 
as well as with those of the project offers advantages by the pooling 
of reserve, thereby reducing total reserve capacity required, and by 
postponement of addition of some steam-generating capacity. These 
advantages benefit all power customers. 


COMPANIES’ REQUEST TO THE COMMITTEE 


We respectfully request that the committee accept the companies’ 


proposal to make available their transmission facilities and to con- 
struct additional transmission facilities as required and that the 
committee recommend that no authorization be given for construction 
of transmission lines by the Bureau of Reclamation in connection 
with the project provided that suitable wheeling or similar contractual 
urangements can be negotiated with the companies for the disposi- 
tion of the project power. 

Two years ago, I had the privilege of being before this committee 
in behalf of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. And, Mr. Chairman, 
| would like to request that my testimony of that time be made a 
part of the record by reference. 

Our companies have been supplying electric power in the various 
sections of the Arkansas Valley for almost a half a century, and 
therefore we have a great interest in the economic welfare of this area. 
We know of the need that there is for increasing and developing the 
water supply in the area. 

We feel that we are in a position to make a very substantial con- 
tribution toward the financial success of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, through the integration of our steam-generating facilities, 
with the hydroelectric-generating facilities of the project, also through 
the purchase of electric power from the project and the use of our 
systems to make delivery of project power for the Government under 
wheeling contracts. 


62757—55——_10 
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It is in a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness, therefore, that we 
have submitted our offer in this statement to help the project. We 
are fully meeting the electric-power requirements of our consumers. 

In 1954, we had the largest margin of reserve capacity in our entire 

iistory. In August of this year, we will place in operation a new 
ste: im-generating unit with a cap: re ity of 100,000 kilowatts. Construc- 
tion is now starting on still another 100,000-kilowatt unit, which we 
will place in operation in the fall of 1957. 

We can go on and meet the electric power requirements of our service 
area in this manner. How ever, in order to aid in the development of 
the water resources of the State, we are perfectly willing to postpone 
the installation of additional steam-generating units until such time 
as whatever hydropower available “from the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project is used up. 

In this way we feel that our offer to provide an immediate market 
for all available project power and the use of our facilities set forth 
in our prepared statement makes a very substantial contribution to the 
feasibility of the project and is in the best interest of all the people 
of the State, and therefore merits your very careful consideration. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Do you have an additional statement, Mr. Porter! 

Mr. Porter. Congressman Aspinall, my name is W. C. Porter, vice 
president of Southern Colorado Power Co. of Pueblo, Colo. I did 
have a few remarks that I was going to make, but in the interest of 
more important witnesses to follow later on, I think that I simply will 
say that I concur in the remarks made by Mr. Patterson at this time. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you. Unless there is objection, the statement 
of Mr. Patterson of 2 years ago will be incorporated by reference. 
Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CuenowretH. We now have four witnesses representing the 
REA group, Mr. Charles Fain, assistant general manager, National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Mr. H. Vance Austin, of Den- 

ver, wee iger of the Colorado State Association of REA cooperatives, 
Mr. James E. Kane. who is manager of the Sangre de Cristo Electric 
Association of Salida, and Mr. Robert L. Moore, director, San Isabel 
Electric Cooperative Association. All of these witnesses will speak 
from the standpoint of the REA need for additional power in this 
area. 

Mr. Asprnatt. We have 5 at the table, and you only presented 4, 
Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. CHenowetH. There is a member of the staff of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association present. 

Mr. Roperrson. I am Charles Robertson, engineer for NRECA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Asprnaty. You may proceed, gentlemen, as you have lined up 
your testimony. 
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STATEMENTS OF JAMES E. KANE, SALIDA, COLO., MANAGER, SANGRE 
DE CRISTO ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC.; H. VANCE AUSTIN, 
MANAGER, COLORADO STATE ASSOCIATION OF REA COOPERA- 
TIVES; CHARLES J. FAIN, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, NA- 
TIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION; ROBERT 
L. MOORE, DIRECTOR, SAN ISABEL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION; AND CHARLES ROBERTSON, ENGINEER, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kane. Mr. Chairman, as one of your constituents, I will take 
the floor first. I think that is my privilege. 

My name is James E. Kane and my home is in Salida, Colo. I am 
now, and have been for the past 514 years, manager of the Sangre de 
Cristo Electric Association, Inc., the REA-‘inane ced cooperative serv- 
ing the rural area of the upper Arkansas Valley with electric power. 

I am here as a member of the delegation appearing before you in 
support of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, being a member ‘of the 
executive committee of the Water Development Association of South- 
eastern Colorado and representing the three REA cooperatives of the 
Arkansas Valley on that committee. 

For purposes of identification, these are, the Southeast Colorado 
Power Association of La Junta, San Isabel Electric Association of 
Pueblo, and Sangre de Cristo Electric Assoc lation of Salida. These 
cooperatives collectively serve the power needs of 35,000 rural people 
living in 17 counties in southeastern Colorado, comprising approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the State’s total area, and their lines extend 
from the Continental Divide eastward to the Kansas line. As of 
December 31, 1954, the total investment in distribution facilities was 
in excess of $10 million. 

Just 2 years ago, 1952, our total purchase and distribution was 
23 million kilowatt-hours. In 1954 we purchased and distributed 
31,068,248 kilowatt-hours to our consumers. 

A comparison of these figures shows that our loads have increased 
35 percent in the past 2 vears. They are called to your attention 
because they clearly demonstrate a rapidly expanding use of elec- 
tricity by the rural consumers in our service area. 

It must be borne in mind that a great number of our consumers 
have had central-station electric service only a relatively short period 
of time, many of them only for the past 2 or 3 years, and, based upon 
this previous experience, we definitely are faced with the serious prob- 
lem of meeting the ever-increasing demand for electric power by the 
rural people we serve. 

Recent load studies indicate very clearly an ultimate demand of 
19,000 killowatts and 60,000,090 killowatt-hours of firm power for 
the 3 systems. The Fryingpan project need have no concern as to a 
market. for the power it will develop. The market is already there 
and will continue to expand as the rural people put more and more 
electricity to use in their homes, their businesses, and on their farms. 

I should like to point out that we are distribution cooperatives, 
purchasing our power from other sources. The major supplier of 
these cooperatives is Southern Colorado Power Co. of Pueblo, Colo. 
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This company is also experiencing a rapid growth in load and their 
generating capabilities will soon prove inadequate. Due to the imme- 
diate need for an additional source of power, and in an effort to reduce 
the present cost of power, the three cooperatives are forming the 
Arkansas Valley Generation & Transmission, Inc., and through con- 
tractual arrangements with Southern Colorado Power Co., expect to 
meet temporarily this power supply problem; however, this is an 
interim arrangement and in no way forestalls the need of the Frying- 
pan project with its hydroelectric potential. The Fryingpan project 
must be authorized and construction gotten under way immediately to 
meet the constantly increasing demands in the Arkansas V alley. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project bill which is presently before the 
84th Congress carries the full endorsement of not only the three REA 
cooperatives for whom I speak, but also that of the Colorado State 
Association of REA Cooperatives and the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

In conclusion, I should like to make this observation: In addition 
to the great need for additional power for the area, the Fryingpan 
project will also insure the continued production of the presently 
irrigated area, relieve a distressed domestic water supply situation, 
and greatly improve the standard of living and the economy of the 
entire Arkansas Valley. 

Mr. Asprnatt. hank you very much, Mr. Kane. 

Mr. Kane happens to be a resident of the Fourth Congressional 
District. 

Mr. Haury. Mr. Chairman? 

I might say to you, Mr. Kane, that you have very fine representation. 
I hope that you continue sending him back up here. He is doing a 
marvelous job. 

Mr. Asprnauti. The next gentleman? 

Mr. Austin. My name is Vance Austin. Iam manager of the Colo- 
rado State Association of REA Cooperatives. I have a statement and 
some exhibits here. I will merely ask that they be put in the record 
and will say that we of the Rural Electric Association of Colorado. 
representing the rural electric users there, very, very much feel that 
we need this project. We speak particularly from a power angle and 
the need for the power. Our association has gone on record a number 
of times. The exhibits here, too, indicate resolutions of our association 
in favor of this project. 

One other exhibit that I have in there, the one in green ink, that is 
not even marked as an exhibit, I placed in at the last minute, because 

it gives a little bit of the amount that we have paid on the Colorado- 
Big Thompson for power, indicating there clearly that we would make 
a great deal of the payment toward this project if it were built; that 
we badly need the power. 

The some 65,000 rural consumers in Colorado who have sent me 
here to testify before you, through their Colorado State Association 
of REA Cooperatives wish me to express for them their appre- 
ciation of your consideration of their electric and water needs. It 
might be important enough to mention, that at a membership meeting 
of that association, I was instructed to appear before you with our 
resolution and statement of our need. 

Attached hereto as exhibit A is a copy of the resolution of our State 
Association Board of July 1, 1953. It still stands as the thinking of 
our association, as per the reaffirmation expressed in the resolution 
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also attached hereto as exhibit B, passed very recently at the member- 
ship meeting of our association, March 15, 1955. 

1 have been asked to note in my remarks that I do not speak for one 
of the rural electric cooperatives in Colorado—Holy Cross Electric 
Association with main offices at Glenwood Springs, Colo. Even 
though this rural electric cooperative is a member of our State Asso- 
ciation and had members present at the meetings at which the two 
attached resolutions were passed, and did not at either such meeting 
express disapproval by voice or vote, they have now instructed us that 
we must not speak for them in matters of the Fryingpan-Arkansas. 

We of the rural electrics of Colorado wish to express our approval 
of the Fryingpan-. Arkansas bill as it is before you—as it was passed 
by the Senate. We are particularly anxious that this bill become law 
authorizing transmission lines as they are now authorized in the bill 
before you. We might further mention that we are very anxious that 
the report place no limitation on the Secret: ry of the Interior in the 
building of those transmission lines so authorized. 

We are definitely opposed to the suggestion made by the investor- 
owned power companies that no transmission lines be authorized ; but 
that they be permitted to supply them. 

It probably is unnecessary for us to state our reasons for our stand. 
Those reasons are set forth in the exhibit A above referred to, and 
we believe are self-evident. "The Fryingpan-Arkansas project simply 

cannot operate as efficiently if plant tielines and project intertie lines 
with other Bureau of Reclamation projects are owned apart from the 
ownership of the basic power plants. 

We reject as completely fallacious the statement of the power com- 
panies that by having them own the lines, the taxpayers would be 
saved money. Obviously, those transmission lines would be built as 
part of the cost of the project, and the money for the building of them 
would be repaid—with interest. 

Futher, as to the electric facilities in this and other similar projects, 
there is not a penny of taxpayer money—the Government does loan its 
credit, and there is the distinct advantage of a low interest rate; 
but as to electric facilities, the persons who loan the money to the 
Government for the building of this project—the Government simply 
loaning its credit—get their money back with the interest they have 
coming and the Government makes a small net profit in that it 
collects more interest than it pays. 

We do not take the position of objecting to all wheeling contracts. 
They can be perfectly fair if all parties to the contract negotiate 
them independently and without duress or pressure of circumstances 

That would mean that if there is authorization in this bill for 
transmission lines to load centers, and if the report and the bill to- 
gether, come out of Congress, with the President’s signature on the 
bill, indicating that all customers can freely negotiate for direct 
power purchase or wheeling, then wheeling can perhaps be arranged 
fairly to all. 

Further, we object strenuously to the investor-owned power com- 
panies’ proposal that after the preference customers have put in their 
first requests for power, that they, the power companies, then take 
all the rest of this project on long term contracts. Our objections to 
that plan are also obvious I am sure. 
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However, suffice it to say that the rapidly growing needs for electric 
power on the part of the ranchers and farmers “and rural people 
of Colorado, make it necessary that our rural electric cooperatives 

can increase their purchases of power year by year—without any 
penalty. 

There is no question that all the power that will be produced 
by the Fryingpan-Arkansas can be sold. We don’t believe that there 
ever has been a surplus of low-cost electric power any place in this 
country. For example, the Colorado-Big Thompson project was 
built on the prediction that there would be a great surplus of power 
there. As you gentlemen probably know, with the Colorado- Big 
Thompson project only now fully developed, there is already an 
acute power shortage in northern and northeastern Colorado. 

The Colorado rural electric cooperatives do not get all of the 
Colorado-Big Thompson power by any means but in the year 1954 
they purchase 250 million kilowatt-hours, and paid the Government 
$114 million for them. This year, those rural electric cooperatives 
will buy a lot more—if they can get them—and will pay a lot more 
money for the increased power. 

It is interesting to note that that kilowatt-hour figure is over half 
the estimated total available kilowatt-hour figure from the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas—and Fryingpan-Arkansas kilowatt-hours will not. be 
available for some years yet. The demand from the rural electrics 
alone, in the Fryingpan-Arkansas territory, will be almost great 
enough to take the Fryingpan-Arkansas output by the time it is on 
the line. 

It is our belief that there is a goodly margin of safety in the Bureau- 
projected income from the sale of electricity. I call attention particu- 
larly to the more than 20 percent of the total output, which is estimated 
for sale as dump and secondary power. We believe the actual opera- 
tion of the project will show more “firm” and less “dump” and “sec- 
ondary” than is now estimated. 

Records of similar Colorado-Big Thompson project show that for 
the past several years there has been practically no power from that 
project that was not sold as “firm.” That, of course, brings much 
greater revenue. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas should be—and undoubtedly will be— 
fully inter-tied to the Colorado-Big Thompson, and this should make 
it possible to have even a greater percentage of the total power output 
marketed as “firm,” than either the Fryingpan-Arkansas and Colo- 

rado-Big Thompson projects could achieve separately. 

Further, the Bureau of Reclamation has the authority normally to 
make some purchases of power with which to firm, dump and second- 
ary. Certainly with an integrated svstem here—with the Colorado- 
Big Thompson—and with the possibility of making very limited 
purchases, revenue can be increased, from power sale, substantially 
over the Bureau’s present estimate. 

It has long been recognized by users of electricity from Federal, 
multipurpose projects, that electricity is actually paying quite a sub- 
sidy to irrigation. 

And there has been ace eptance of this on the part of the electricity 
users, for they have realized that without that subsidy to irrigation, 
some of the projects could not have been built. 
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However, we do not believe that the electric rate on which this 1955 
version of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is based—to pay out, with 
interest, electric phase costs in 39 years—should have been raised 
somewhat over the rate on which the Bureau based previously proposed 
Fryingpan-Arkansas projects. 

We believe it is fair to allocate power costs so that a power rate will 
be determined reflecting all costs of production of that power, to which 
then may be added further subsidy for irrigation. 

Ifowever, we do not hold with the idea that the electric power rate 
from these projects should be kept as high as possible, so as not to 
embarrass investor-owned power companies on their rates in the same 
area. I have a bit of suspicion in this instance. 

Again, we wish to express our appreciation to the members of this 
committee for their consideration of the needs of the rural population 
of Colorado and neighboring States. 

We need the Fryingpan-. Arkansas project—and we need it just as 
quickly as it can be authorized and built. 

Further, we believe that this is a sound investment not only in our 
section of the country, but a sound investment in the future of these 
United States, and as it should be in all “sound investments” this one 
is pre-determined to pay big dividends toward the future of our 
country’s people. 

And with that, I would like to pass the remainder of the time on to 
other witnesses of the group. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Thank you very much, Mr. Austin. Without objec- 
tion, the exhibits referred to will be printed in the record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to follow :) 


ExHIBIT A 


RESOLUTION RE FRYING PAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


(This resolution is directed to your attention by terms of the resolution itself, 
passed July 1, 1953, by the board of directors of the Colorado State Association 
of REA Cooperatives meeting at Denver. This board is composed of a repre- 
sentative of each rural electric cooperative belonging to the association.) 

Whereas the Frying Pan-Arkansas diversion plan is a Bureau of Reclamation 
proposal to divert surplus water from the western slope of Colorado for irrigation, 
to reregulate the present flow of the Arkansas River, to exercise flood control, to 
benefit fish and wildlife, and to generate electric energy ; and 

Whereas the Southern Colorado Power Co. and the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado have submitted a joint proposal to build transmission lines between 
the several generation sites and for wheeling power to load centers, in lieu of 
proposed Bureau lines, and have proposed to purchase all excess and dump power 
for distribution to their own customers; and 

Whereas it is advisable in the interests of efficiency of operation and continuity 
of service for the United States to retain interconnected transmission lines 
with other existing and proposed development programs, and own and operate 
transmission lines extending into the market centers; and 

Whereas the preference customers should never be denied the opportunity of 
increasing their loads from time to time, a right which is denied under the 
commercial utility proposal; and 

Whereas no, saving will result to the taxpayers from the proposed elimination 
of transmission facilities for the reasons that such elimination will prevent the 
most efficient interconnection of other public facilities, and will prevent the sale 
of public power at its true market value through the elimination of direct sales 
to municipalities and cooperative associations, in violation of existing well 
established law, and the creation of an unjustified monopoly in the commercial 
utilities and will forever restrict preference customers from orderly growth by 
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limiting the amount of power available to preference customers to the amount 
such customers are initially able to absorb; and 

Whereas the construction of these transmission lines by the United States 
is not a grant but an investment by the people of a relatively small amount which 
will safeguard the much greater investment of the United States in the entire 
project, and will assure the orderly repayment of the entire project cost; and 

Whereas the adoption of the proposal submitted by the commercial utilities 
would greatly reduce the revenue to the project, and would jeopardize the 
feasibility of the project through the sharp reduction of the amount of power 
available for sale at firm power rates and the increase of dump power sold 
at unfavorable dump power rates: Now, therefore, be it 

ResolWwed, That the Colorado State Association of REA Cooperatives urge that 
both Senate and House Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Congress 
in general, and all interested and affected parties bend every effort and exert 
all influence possible to approve the Frying Pan-Arkansas diversion plan as 
presented by the Bureau of Reclamation, including construction, operation, and 
control by the United States, of all of the transmission lines necessary to market 
the available power throughout the market area. 


EXHIBIT B 


RESOLUTION RE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


(This resolution, directed to your attention by the terms of the resolution 
itself, Was passed at the semiannual membership meeting of the Colorado State 
Association of REA Cooperatives, Colorado Springs, March 15, 1955.) 

Whereas the authorization for construction of what is known as the Frying 
I'an-Arkansas transmountain diversion project is now before the Congress; and 

Whereas the plans for said transmountain diversion include provisions for a 
compensatory reservoir to provide storage water for water users on the western 
slope of the State and contains provisions for the protection of water rights on 
the Frying Pan River and its tributaries ; and 

Whereas the completion of the Frying Pan-Arkansas diversion will provide 
much needed additional water for irrigation and municipal use for the farms and 
cities in the Arkansas River Valley : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado State Association of REA Cooperatives go on 
record as being whole-heartedly in favor of the Frying Pan-Arkansas transmoun- 
iain diversion project with full traditional preference rights to rural electric 
cooperatives and municipal electric systems for purchase of electric power, to- 
gether with transmission lines, to take electric power from electric generation 
plants on said project to load centers of municipal systems and rural electric 
systems within reasonable transmission distance of said project, and with trans- 
mission interties to the Colorado-Big Thompson system and any other Federal 
systems, and that its officers and directors are hereby authorized to take any 
and all necessary steps in support of said project. 

Mr. Farn. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles J. Fain. I am as- 
sistant general manager for the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. This is Mr. Robertson, our staff engineer, who has some 
statements for the committee. 

We would like to present this statement, and then we woud ask per- 
mission of the chairman and the committee to put in the record two 

resolutions found at the back of the statement and one table, a printed 
table, showing the rural power growth of the rural electric coopera- 
tives in this area. With the permission of the chairman, we would 
like to have those submitted for the record. 

My name is Charles J. Fain. Iam assistant general manager of the 

~- - > ~ . ‘ . . . . . . . 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association which is the national 
service organization for 90 percent of the REA financed electric-type 
borrowers in the United States and Alaska. 

The rural electric systems, nationally, through their service organi- 
zation, and particularly those systems in the Arkansas V alley section 
of Colorado, are in wholehearted support of authorization of the 
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Frying Pan-Arkansas project, provided that an equitable portion of 
the benefits from the hydroelectric power features of the project are 
afforded to them as preference customers. 

Interest of the rural electric cooperatives: There are 7 rural electric 
cooperatives located within a 50-mile radius of the proposed power- 
plants and transmission system of the Frying Pan-Arkansas project. 
During the calendar year 1954, these 7 systems purchased approxi- 
mi ately. 91.42 million kilowatt-hours of energy for distribution to their 
consumer members, and paid an average wholesale rate of approxi- 
mately 9.4 mills per kilowatt-hour for this energy. Some of the 
cooperatives paid an average rate as high as 12.5 mills. 

The loads of these rural electric systems are growing at a rate of 
approximately 3 times that of electric utility systems throughout the 
country. Between December 31, 1953, and December 31, 1954, the 
total consumption of these 7 systems increased from 74.73-million 
to 91.42-millon kilowatt-hours per year, which represents an annual 
average increase of approximately 22.3 percent. This 22.3 percent 
annual increase cor responds to a doubling of cooperative loads every 
diy years. 

We are attaching to this statement a tabulation of the energy re- 
quirements of these : systems by calendar year from 1944 to 1954. The 
study also indicates our best estimates of the future load growth of 
these systems. 

Bureau of Reclamation estimates indicate that with an installed 
capacity of 104,800 kilowatts of hydroelectric power, there will be 
available from the powerplants of the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, 370-million kilowatt-hours of annual firm salable energy. 
Thus, the loads of these 7 cooperatives alone will probably be equal 
to the anual firm salable output of the project by the time it is com- 
pleted. Assuming that firm energy is made available from it at 6 
mills per kilowatt-hour, as is now estimated, these 7 cooperatives 
would save $307,940 per year based on their 1954 consumption. In 
view of their increasing loads, these systems will realize much greater 
annual savings when project power actually becomes available. 

It is not unrealistic to predict that the ultimate annual savings to 
these 7 systems will be equal or exceed their entire cost of energy ai 
the present time if the firm salable output of the project is made avail- 
able to them. Thus, the interest of the rural electric systems in the 
Arkansas Valley area of Colorado is apparent. 

Not only will the project mean savings in the cost of wholesale 
power, but the additional development of the water and power re- 
sources of the area will materially stimulate economic development 
and, therefore, encourage the continued vitality and strength of these 
rural electric systems. 

Rural electric cooperatives as preference customers: Section 1 of 
H. R. 412, the legislation under consideration, specifically authorizes, 
as a primary purpose of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, the generat- 
ing and transmitting of hydroelectric power and energy, and au- 
thorizes the Secretary to construct and operate the project pursuant 
to the Federal reclamation laws. 

As the committee well knows, the reclamation laws provide that 
power from the hydroelectric features of multiple-purpose projects 
shall be marketed in a manner that provides a preference of avail- 
ability to municipalities, public bodies, and rural electric cooperatives. 
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The preference language of the reclamation laws has traditionally 
been interpreted to mean that where both preference and nonprefer- 
ence customers seek to purchase power and energy from a project, a 
duty is imposed upon the Secretary to offer the power first to the 
preierence customers. 

Traditionally, also, the preference on availability of Federal power 
has been of a continuing nature, and the power sold to nonpreference 
agencies has generally been committed on a withdrawable basis so 
that as preference customers loads increase, power and energy surplus 
to the initial needs of the preference customers, and initially sold to 
nonpreference customers, may be withdrawn in accordance with pre- 
arranged schedules for assignment to meet the expanding loads of the 
preference customers. 

The need for Federal transmission facilities: The Department of 
the Interior has consistently found it desirable to build at least some 
transmission facilities in connection with almost every power pro- 
ducing project it has undertaken. First, it is virtually impossible to 
market power on an economical basis and in accordance with antici- 
pated repayment schedules from an isolated hydroelectric project. 

Only when several hydroelectric units are integrated through a 
comprehensive transmission system is it possible to market appreciable 
quantities of firm energy from the system and for the Federal Govern- 
ment to avoid being placed in a decidedly disadvantageous position in 
the power sales market. 

Let me give you one example. The Bureau of Reclamation re- 
cently completed the 50,000-kilowatt Canyon Ferry hydroelectric 
generating station near Kast Helena, Mont. There is no transmis- 
sion system associated with the Canyon Ferry powerplant except 
for a very short tieline which connects the plant to the system of the 
Montana Power Co. at East Helena, Mont. 

On page 1025 of part 2 of the House hearings on Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations for fiscal 1955, there appears a chart showing 
the power installation and the rates for firm and on-firm energy 
to be sold from the Canyon Ferry project. This chart indicates the 
rate for firm energy from the project to be 5.5 mills, and for nonfirm 
energy, 3.0 mills. 

Now let us see what the Interior Department was able to realize 
from the sale of power from the project during the calendar year 1954 
just concluded. During that year, a total of 161,936,610 killowatt- 
hours were sold from the project. Of that amount, 142,734,335 kilo- 
watt-hours, representing 89 percent of the project output, was sold 
to the Montana Power Co., not at the 5-mill rate anticipated for firm 
energy, not at the 3-mill rate anticipated as the price for nonfirm 
energy, but at a rate of 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour—a dump energy 
rate. It is obvious that at this project, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
in the absence of an adequate transmission system, is selling firm 
energy at dump rates. 

Moreover, the Department has usually found itself unable to pass 
to the preference customers under the law any substantial portion of 
the benefits of low-cost power from its hydroelectric units in the 
absence of an adequate transmission system. 

The preference customers are generally small electric distribution 
systems. Their financial resources are limited and their individual 
needs for electric power are relatively small. It is, therefore, at 
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the very least uneconomic and, in most instances, financially impos- 
sible for them to construct the high voltage transmission facilities 
necessary to connect their distribution systems to the Federal busbar 
at the dams. 

Therefore, in those instances where Federal transmission is non- 
existent, the local investor-owned utility network is the only pro- 
spective purchaser of Federal power. These utility company networks 
are usually in existence at the time dam construction is started, and 
in many instances, actually supply construction power for the project. 

The companies are, therefore, in an ideal bargaining position for 
negotiating purchase of the entire output of the project. ‘Therefore, 
the utility companies in general seek to forestall construction of any 
Federal transmission facilities in order that they may enjoy a uniquely 
advantageous position in purchasing the power, and thereby drive 
down the price. 

With respect to the construction and operation of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas Project in Colorado as proposed in H. R. 412, representa- 
tives of the Public Service Co. of Colorado and the Southern Colorado 
Power Co. which operate generation, transmission, and distribution 
facilities in the vicinity of the project have appeared in previous years, 
and we assume will appear before the subcommittee this year to ask 
that, in reporting the legislation, the committee either amend the bill 
itself or include in its report such language as would preclude = 
Secretary of the Interior from building any transmission facilities 
a part of the project without first securing what would effectively ve 
power company approval. 

The proposal of the power company: Let us examine the power 
company proposal. What are the companies asking the committee 
to do in authorizing the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. First, the 
Public Service Co. of Colorado and the Southern Colorado Power Co. 
are asking the subcommittee to place such language in the authorizing 
bill as would conclusively preclude the Secretary of the Interior from 
building any transmission lines in connection with the project, pro- 
vided suitable wheeling or similar contractual arrangements could be 
negotiated with the companies for the disposition of project power. 

Presumably, this means that if the companies contracted to wheel 
the power to preference customers for the account of the Government 
as 1s now done under existing contracts in Colorado, or in the alterna- 
tive, contracted to purchase _ the entire project output at the busbar, 
obtain title to the power, and sell related amounts of firm energy to 
the rural electric systems, the Secretary could build no transmission 
whatsoever. 

Many of the rural electric systems in Colorado and in other States 
are receiving Federal power pursuant to satisfactory wheeling type 
agreements. Under a wheeling agreement, the preference customers 
are customers of the Government and the utility company network 
serves as a common carrier. 

However, any alternate proposal whereby the companies obtain 
title to the entire output of the project at the busbar in exchange for 
which they deliver to preference customers related amounts of firm 
power is entirely unacceptable to the rural electric systems. 

A second general proposition of the companies’ proposal involves a 
basic reversal of established principles of preference law application. 
The companies propose that all power and energy from the project 
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be sold at the busbar at such time as the power becomes available. 
The companies would grant preference at that time for such of the 
power as is required to meet the immediate needs of the preference 
customers, 

Any power and energy from the project that remained above the 
immediate needs of the preference customers would be sold to the 
companies under long-term contracts. Thus, as the loads of the 
preference customers increased, there would be no additional power 
available to them for meeting their load growth. 

Let us assume for example that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
were placed in operation as a unit today. There would be an esti- 
mated 370 million kilowatt-hours of firm salable energy available 
each year. The present load of the cooperatives in the area is approxi- 
mately 100 million kilowatt-hours per year. 

It is the proposal of the companies that the rural electric coopera- 
tives would be entitled to preference in the sale of this 100-million 
kilowatt-hours per year, but that the entire remaining 270-million 
kilowatt-hours would be immediately sold to the nonpreference cus- 
tomers on a long-term basis. Our studies show that the cooperative 
loads are doubling every 314 years. 

Therefore, in another 314 years, these same cooperatives would re- 
quire 200 million kilowatt-hours of energy annually, but under the 
companies’ proposal, they would not be entitled to preference in se- 
curing this additional power from the Federal system, but would 
have to purchase it from the companies at standard company rate 
schedules. This, we contend, is a basic violation of the preference 
principle of power marketing. 

The company proposal provides that preference customers may con- 
tract either directly with the Federal Government or with the com- 
panies, in accordance with the policy the Department of the Interior 
has ultimately determined. Any agreement for the disposal of this 
power to preference customers which does not establish the preference 
customers as customers of the Government, is, we think, not consistent 
with established Federal power marketing policy as set by the Con- 
gress. 

Obviously it is to the advantage of the companies to retain all of 
their existing customers and to gain additional customers if possible. 
It would, therefore, be reasonable to expect the companies to under- 

take, in their negotiations with the Department of the Interior, to 
secure a marketing agreement which would bind preference customers 
to remain as customers of the companies, rather than becoming direct 
purchasers from the Government. 

The rural electric systems in general feel that their best security for 
an adequate future power supply at. reasonable rates lies in being 
customers of the Government, and in two instances, they have already 
rejected Interior Department proposals which provide for disposition 
of Federal power to preference customers through private utility 
companies as intermediate holders of title to the Poleat power. 

The companies hold forth as one of the principal benefits of their 
proposal the fact that the use of their facilities in the marketing of 
power may be accomplished without any duplication of facilities. 
Yet, almost in the same breath, the companies offer to duplicate most 
of their entire existing system from Leadville to La Junta in the 
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Arkansas Valley. Actually, the companies, according to their own 
map, have no line at all from Salida to Canon City at present. 

It is not, therefore, a question of whether or not a second transmis- 
sion system is built to supplement the function of the existing com- 
pany system. Rather it is a question, evidently, as to whether or not 
the required additional transmission lines are to be built and con- 
trolled by the Bureau of Reclamation or the companies. A second 
transmission system will apparently be required no matter who 
builds it. 

The companies, in their proposal to the subcommittee, emphasize 
the fact that if their proposal is accepted and they are allowed to 
build the transmission facilities required to be associated with the 
project, a savings of $4,750,000 in the construction costs of the project 
will be realized, which they claim would be equivalent to an annual 
saving of $313,830. 

We contend that whether the Bureau of Reclamation or the com- 
panies build the necessary additional transmission facilities for the 
Arkansas Valley, the power users will ultimately pay the charges on 
such a transmission system. If the company builds the project, the 
charges will be amortized by the rate payers, and if the government 
builds the transmission system, the charges will likewise be borne by 
those who purchase the power from the project 

The Bureau of Reclamation would finance transmission construc- 
tion, as it does other parts of its program, at low interest rates com- 
mensurate with the security offered by United States Government 
obligations. 

The figure of $313,830 which appears on page 11 of the companies’ 
proposal, does not represent annual savings at all, but is merely the 
companies’ estimate of the annual cost of these facilities to the Gov- 
ernment. 

To obtain a true picture of any cost differential between the con- 
struction of transmission lines by the company as contrasted with 
construction by the Bureau, it would be necessary to balance the 
$313,830 figure against what the annual cost to the companies of 
similar construction would be, because the rate payers will pay for 
this transmission regardless of who builds it. 

Let us examine the companies’ calculations which appear on page 11 
of their current proposal and allege to show that there would be an 
annual saving of $313,830 under their plan. The largest single com- 
ponent of this $313,830 is a $142,500 item for interest on investment 
of 3 percent. 

Actually, under the language of H. R. 412, the interest on Federal 
investment would not be 3 percent. It would be probably about 2.5 
percent. By contrast, commercial utility companies customarily claim 
they must realize 6 percent on their investment to remain healthy. 

We feel the company figures are confusing and would like to submit 
the following table which actually shows that the annual cost of the 
line will be higher under the company plan. 


~ 
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Cost of transmission facilities under company proposal compared to cost of 
Federal construction 








Annual cost 
under com- 
pany plan 


Annual cost 
for Federal 
construction 





Investment required : $4, 750, 000 | $4, 750, 000 
119, 000 


Interest on investment at 2.5 percent 

Interest on investment at 6 percent. * = 
Amortization by sinking fund at 2.5 percent over 50-year period i: 0089) _- Saini tesla evant 48, 800 
Amortization by sinking fund at 6 percent over 50-year period (.003) 16, 340 : 
Operation and maintenance 75, 750 75, 750 
Interim replacement 53, 305 53, 305 


PE cinidcineedkdesnsdslinsidah tana hutice bbake sabe subse oiedason 430, 395 296, 855 


These figures which show that Federal construction of transmis- 
sion would result in annual savings to power users of $133,540 are 
based on the companies’ calculations shown on page 11 of their pro- 
posal. The difference between the result we obtain and the claim of 
the companies is due solely to the fact that we apply the interest rate 
provided in the bill to Federal construction, and a 6-percent rate to 
power company construction. 

Conclusion: In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we ask that your commit- 
tee approve H. R. 412 without binding the hands of the Secretary of 
the Interior insofar as transmission is concerned, before construction 
of the project ever begins. 

We feel that it is in the interest of the rural electric cooperatives and 
the Federal Government in the marketing area that there be no restric- 
tions in the basic legislation which would hamper the Department of 
the Interior in marketing the power in accordance with traditional 
preference treatment. 

We would like to include as part of this statement, Resolution No. 
5-F specifically in support of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. This 
resolution was unanimously passed by the 13th Annual Meeting of 
Members of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Associ ation on 
February 17, 1955, in Atlantic City, N. J. We would also like to in- 
clude a copy of a resolution specifically in support of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project unanimously passed at the annual meeting of the 
Colorado Jansiaiiin of REA Cooperatives at Delta, Colo., on Sep- 
tember 21, 1954. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Unless there is an objection, the resolutions and the 
table will be placed in the record in the usual manner. Hearing none, 
it is so ordered. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 13TH ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
RuRAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTION No. 5-F 


Whereas, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project proposed for construction in Colo- 
rado would bring much needed electric power to the farmers and ranchers of 
that area and use excess western slope water for re-regulation of the present 
flow of the Arkansas River, flood control, added fish and wildlife ee 
improved recreational facilities and domestic, industrial, and irrigation water: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the authorization and construction immediately of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, with full traditional preference rights to rural 
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electric cooperatives and municipal electric systems for purchase of electric 
power, together with transmission lines, to take electric power from electric gen- 
eration plants on said project to load centers of municipal systems and rural elec 
trie systems within reasonable transmission distance of said project, and with 
transmission inter-ties to the Colorado-Big Thompson system and any other 
Federal systems. 


RESOLUTION ON UPPER CoLorapo River, FryING PAN-ARKANSAS, AND GLENDO 
PROJECTS 


Unanimously passed at the Annual Meeting of the Colorado State Association of 
REA Cooperatives, Delta, Colo., September 21, 1954 


Whereas the Frying Pan-Arkansas diversion plan is a Bureau of Reclamation 
proposal to divert surplus water from the western slope of Colorado for irriga- 
tion, to reregulate the present flow of the Arkansas River, to exercise flood con- 
trol, to benefit fish and wildlife, to improve recreation facilities, to provide addi- 
tional domestic water and to generate electric energy ; and 

Whereas the Southern Colorado Power Co. and the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado have submitted a joint proposal to build transmission lines between the 
several generation sites and for wheeling power to load centers, in lieu of pro- 
posed Bureau lines, and have proposed to purchase all excess and dump power 
for distribution to their own customers; and 

Whereas it is advisable in the interests of efficiency of operation and continuity 
of service for the United States to retain interconnected transmission lines with 
other existing and proposed development programs, and own and operate trans- 
mission lines extending into the market centers; and 

Whereas the preference customers should never be denied the opportunity of 
incrensing their loads from time to time, a right which is denied under the com- 
mercial utility proposal; and 

Whereas no saving will result to the taxpayers from the proposed elimination 
of transmission facilities for the reasons that such elimination will prevent the 
most efficient interconnection of other public facilities, and will prevent the sale 
of public power at its true market value through the elimination of direct sales 
to municipalities and cooperative associations, in violation of existing well 
established law, and the creation of an unjustified monopoly in the commercial 
utilities and will forever restrict preference customers from orderly growth by 
limiting the amount of power available to preference customers to the amount 
such customers are initially able to absorb; and 

Whereas the construction of these transmission lines by the United States is 
not a grant but an investment by the people of a relatively small amount which 
will safeguard the much greater investment of the United States in the entire 
project, and will assure the orderly repayment of the entire project cost; and 

Whereas the adoption of the proposal submitted by the commercial utilities 
would greatly reduce the revenue to the project, and would jeopardize the feasi- 
bility of the project through the sharp reduction of the amount of power available 
for sale at firm power rates; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado State Association of REA Cooperatives urge that 
both Senate and House Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Congress 
in general, and all interested and affected parties bend every effort and exert 
all influence possible to approve the Frying Pan-Arkansas diversion plan as pre- 
sented by the Bureau of Reclamation, including construction, operation and 
control by the United States, of all of the transmission lines necessary to market 
the available power throughout the market area. 
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Annual energy consumption of rural electric cooperatives in Fryingpan-Arkangag 
service area 


{In millions of kilowatt-hours] 


Num- 


ber 1944 1946 147 99 1950 1951 


COLORADO 


San Isabel Electric Association, Inc_- 
Mountain View Electric Association, 

Inc.- 37 .33 | 2.62 , 5.36 | 8.15 
Gunnison Cooperative Electric Asso- 

ciation, Inc__-. : 4 ; 5 7% 91 
San Luis Valley REC, Inc. 3 5 3. i 9. 55 
Intermountain Electric Association j t 5 3.29 | 9.98 12.19 
Southeast Colorado Power Association 7 (12.45 | 7.77 % 11.73 
Sangre DeCristo Electric Association, | 

Ine : 35 7 2.36 | 2.6 2.05 | 1.99 


Total. _- : . 9.12 |23.20 '25 80 36. 02 } 46. 53 5 


Annual percent increase. 21.3 2 (39.6 


Estimate of total energy requirements, 1955-70,' in millions of kilowatt-hours 


Year Total Year 


1955 lll 1961 
1956 136 | 1982 
1957 166 | 1983 
1958 22 1964__. 
1959. 247 1965 
1960. _. —_ 301 1966___ 


' Based on annual increase of 22 percent. 


Mr. Farn. Mr. Chairman, due to the lateness of the hour, I would 
just simply like to summarize the position of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association insofar as the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project is concerned, and to say that we are completely in accord with 
the bill, H. R. 412, which would authorize this project. 

Very briefly, we would simply like to point out the need for power in 
that area and to reassure the committee that so far as the Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives are concerned in the area, there is a ready market 
for the power. 

To make that point, Mr. Chairman, we will simply say that there 
are seven rural electric cooperatives in the Fryingpan- Arkansas proj- 
ect area. We have prepared for the committee a study as found at 
the rear of the statement, showing the rural load growth of the rural 
electric cooperatives in that area. We thought it might be of interest 
to members of the committee in seeing whether or not there is a market 
for the power that would come from the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Very briefly, that study shows, Mr. Chairman, that the rural electric 
cooperatives in that area are growing tremendously. In fact, their 
load growth shows an average increase of about 22 percent annually. 
This means that the load growth of those rural electric cooperatives 12 
that area is doubling every 31) years. 

At the present time. the study shows that they are using about 91-4 
million kilowatt-hours annually, these 7 rural electric cooperatives 
there in southeast Colorado. 

It can be readily determined from the study that with this increase 
of 22.5 percent annually, within a very short time—we have projected 
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the study, incidentally, to 1970—these 7 rural electric cooperatives in 
that area will be using over 2 billion kilowatt-hours annually. 

What price are these rural electric cooperatives paying for that 
power? At the present time, their average rate is 9.4 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. That ranges all the way from around 6 mills up to around 
12 mills per kilewatt-hour. 

Looking at the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, it is determined that 
the capacity of the project in kilowatt-hours, the kilowatt capacity, is 
about 104,000, and the annual output of the project is about 370 million 
kilowatt-hours annually. That is, upon completion of the project. 

Thus, we can see that if there were no other power users in the area 
besides these seven rural electric cooperatives, they would take the 
entire output of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

The price, it has been determined, would be about 6 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. So I think there can be no question that there is a ready 
market for that power, when it comes on the line from the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

Their load growth shows that they will need more power than will 
exist there, and the price will be cheaper than they are now paying. 

I would just like to very briefly refer to two other parts of the state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, and that is that H. R. 412 is drawn to comply to 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 insofar as the marketing of the 
power is concerned. It endorses the preference clause to public bodies, 
municipalities, and rural electric cooperatives, as is found in the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and it also authorizes the building of 
transmission, if it is needed, by the Department of Interior. 

I think it is important to the rural electric cooperatives in the area 
that the preference clause be preserved, and this bill does that; and 
furthermore, that if there is a need for transmission, the Department 
of Interior, acting through the Bureau of Reclamation, will have the 
authority to build such transmission as is needed. 

I think that that would complete our statement, Mr. Chairman. 
And we certainly want to thank the committee for allowing us the time 
to appear before you and make this statement. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moore, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Moore. I have no prepared statement. My name is Robert L. 
Moore, director of San Isabel Electric at Pueblo. And in view of the 
time, I am going to pass. 

Mr. AsprnatL. The Chair would like to know whether or not you 
approve the project. 

Mr. Moore. Oh, I wouldn’t be here if I didn’t. Yes, I heartily en- 
dorse the project. And not only that, but speaking for the boards of 
the three cooperatives that are most involved in this, I can say that all 
three of the cooperatives heartily endorse and work very hard for and 
donate to the campaign fund for the project. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you, Mr. Moore. 

Now, if Mr. Patterson and Mr. Porter will bring their chairs and 
come up, will you gentlemen give way and let them sit to your right? 

Mr. Patterson, as I understand it, you and your associates favor the 
project, but you would desire to be permitted to build as many of the 
transmission lines as you folks might think necessary for your 
companies which are able to build them, to build; is that correct? 
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QUESTION PERIOD OF L. R. PATTERSON, W. C. PORTER, JR., CHARLES 
J. FAIN, H. VANCE AUSTIN, JAMES E. KANE, AND ROBERT L. 
MOORE, AND CHARLES ROBERTSON 


Mr. Parrerson. Yes, that is right, sir, with this one understanding: 
that the Secretary of Interior would have to be satisfied that he had a 
contract with us that was equitable. And if he did not think so, he 
could build his own line. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Now, speaking for the Colorado group, it is your 
position, speaking for those especially who are affected by this legis- 
lation, that you people would like to see the authorization legislation 
left in the usual manner, and permit the Government to build all 
transmission lines that the Government, itself, thinks is necessary to 
(listribute the preferential power. Is that correct? 

Mr. Austin. That is a correct statement, as embodied in the resolu- 
tion that we put in, and we think it is borne out by the actual cost 
studies in the testimony Mr. Fain put in. 

Mr. Aspinau. Is this correct: that that is about the only difference 
in the statement presented by the commercial companies and the 
REA’s in connection with this particular legislation? I think there 
is general agreement. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Florida, if he has any questions. 

Mr. Harry. No questions. 

Mr. Asptnati. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 

vania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. If I am correct, Mr. Fain, about the exhibit which is 
attached to your statement, I am very much interested in it, because 
you project this to 1970, wherein you estimate you will use 2,180 million 
kilowatts in 1970 in the REA. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Farin. Yes, sir. That is upon the assumption that the increase 
would be upon the basis that it has been in the past, Congressman 
Saylor, that is, approximately 22 percent annually. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, now, when did you first organize an REA in 
Fryingpan-Arkansas service area ? 

Mr. Farn. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Moore. 1939. 

Mr. Farn. However, Congressman, if I could say this: This study 
is based on the period from 1944 to 1954, a period of 10 years. We 
have records for that period, as found and given out by REA. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Mr. Moore, you are a director in the first REA 
that was organized in that area? 

Mr. Moore. No, I think that was the third one organized in the 
area. 

Mr. Sartor. I might ask this of the general manager of the REA’s 
in that area. 

What percentage of the population do you now serve, that is, 
percentage of the population of the people in the entire area of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas storage area ? 

Mr. AvstIn. Percentagewise, I would not know. sir. I would say 
in this area 90 percent of the people now have electricity. But from 
the commercial utilities, or the nonprofit utilities, 1 would not know 
what the percentage is, sir. 
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Mr. Sartor. Could you tell me the increase in the number of custo- 
mers that the seven REA’s that you represent have had from 1944 to 
1954? 

Mr. Austin. May I suggest that Mr. Kane is manager of one of 
those cooperatives, and Mr. Moore is director of another one. 

Mr. Sayuor. Mr. Kane, could you answer that for all of them, if you 
know it; and if not, for the one that you represent ? 

Mr. Kane. Mr. Saylor, our greatest growth has occurred since 
World War II. So 1 would say that we have probably doubled the 
number of consumers that we serve in the last 7 or 8 years. Our 
greatest growth has occurred in this last 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. SayI Lor. In other words, it has occurred in this 10- year period 
which Mr. Fain has attached to his exhibit ? 

Mr. Kane. Yes, sir, World War II delayed our construction, our 
area coverage program, from about 1942 until about 1946. Then there 
were several years of shortage of materials there, which further de- 
layed it. So the growth has been in the last 10-year period. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, in the area which your REA serves, which is— 
what ? 

Mr. Kane. The Salida. The northern part of the valley—the 
northwest section. 

Mr. Sartor. In that area, do you furnish service to all of the people 
that are in there, or substantially all of the people that are in the area ? 

Mr. Kane. We furnish service to the rural people in the area and 
one sizable, town, the town of Una Vista, which has a population 
of about 800 presently. The larger cities are served by the public 
service company in the area. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, in that rural area, do you agree with Mr. Fain’s 
statement that about 90 percent of the people in that area have elec- 
tricity on their farms, their properties? 

Mr. Kane. Yes, sir. Our particular area has a higher coverage 
than that. It is in excess of 95 percent of the rural area that has elec- 
tric service. 

Mr. Savior. The remaining 5 percent are so far removed that you 

cannot serve them. or it is not profitable to serve them ? 

Mr. Kane. I think that is right. The question of economic feasi- 
bility is very prevalent there. 

Mr. Saytor. Now, has your consumption increased in accordance 
with that described by Mr. Fain as doubling over the past number 
of years ? 

Mr. Kane. Yes, sir. We have increased our loads on our own par- 
ticular cooperative about 35 percent in the last 18 months. 

Mr. Saytor. And what is that due to? What factors? 

Mr. Kane. Increased use of the part of the rural people. They 
are finding that electricity is a much more economical and more ef- 
ficient servant, and they are putting it to additional uses. They have 
quit using electricity just for lights. They are cooking with it. They 
are refrigerating with it. They are finding so many more uses for 
electric power. There are milking machines. We have a number of 
dairy farmers in our area. And it is just an overall expansion of the 
use of electricity in the rural areas. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, why do you object to the proposal of the public 
service companies of Colorado to build the transmission lines which 
they have proposed here? 
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Mr. Kant. Why do we object to them ? 

Mr. Saywor. Yes. 

Mr. Kane. Our experience has been that we should advocate inter- 
connections between the various Bureau projects. 

Mr. Sartor. The various rural projects ? 

Mr. Kane. The various Bureau of Reclamation projects. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, in many other areas the Bureau and public utili- 
ties have cooperated and built lines from transmission lines. Some 
the public utilities have built. Seme the Government has used. And 
they have intermingled through a grid. Why do you object to the 
same policy here ? 

Mr. Kane. We have wheeling arrangements presently within our 
area, Mr. Saylor, and they are working out. 

Mr. Fain. Mr. Saylor, if I might interject a thought there, I didn’t 
want to be misunderstood, and I thought my statement made it clear 
that we are perfectly in agreement with proper wheeling contracts, 
and some of those have been made in Colorado. They are working at 
this time. And I think that these gentlemen can testify to that, both 
Mr. Paterson and the rural electric people. And if those wheeling ar- 
rangements can be made to work satisfactorily, to serve these rural 
load centers, certainly it is not our position that that cannot be achieved, 

Mr. Sartor. Well, new, I am delighted to hear you say that. 

Mr. Moore. We have recently entered into an agreement with the 
Southern Colorado Power Co., wherein they are building a line, 65 
miles of line, for the wheeling of power to the rural electrics. That 
is to the Southeast Electric Power Association principally. And they 
are building the line for the wheeling of that power. 

Mr. Saywor. I am delighted to have you two gentlemen straighten 
out this situation, because I had understood, from preliminary state- 
ments, that you were objecting to the private utilities building the 
powerlines even though proper wheeling contracts could be arranged. 

Mr. Farn. I don’t recall that I made that statement. Neither do I 
recall that it is in my written statement, Congressman Saylor. 

What we are saying is that we are in favor of H. R. 412 precisely 
as it is written, and we are in favor of the Bureau of Ridiehadion 
having the authority to construct lines if the Bureau finds it necessary 
todoso. That is our position on this matter. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chaise, the written statement that you have 
before you is much the same, that we are familiar with the wheeling 
arrangements in Colorado and we do not have objection to then if 
they can be arrived at by all parties independently coming to a con- 
clusion and coming to an arrangement for wheeling. owever, 7 
wonder if we are not getting off on two different things. The bill 
itself calls for three-hundred something miles to interconnect te 
various power projects on this project and then to interconnect the 
project north with the Big-Thompson project. It is very definitely 
our feeling from the Colorado State association as expressed in these 
resolutions that the Bureau must own its own intertie lines between 
its own powerplants and this project, and the project to the north. 
Now, it is those exact lines, too, that the commercial power companies 
would like toown. We are definitely at issue on those lines. 

As to the matter, then, of wheeling from this project to the load 
center, taking power from the Fryingpan-Arkansas, for instance, out 
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60 miles to La Junta to the base of operations of one of these rural 
electric cooperatives, or south into New Mexico to some of those—we 
feel that those lines are ones that are subject to the possibility of a 
wheeling arrangement if it can be worked out satisfactorily. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, can your constitutents, or your customers, tel] 
the difference between a kilowatt of power produced by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and a kilowatt of power produced by a steam plant 
down here by the public utilities? 

Mr. Austin. Only in the bill that we receive for it, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. I am not asking you whether you can tell. Iam asking 
you whether or not your customers can tell. 

Mr. Austin. Of course not. The kilowatts are the same. But 
there is a difference in the cost, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. CHENowETH. I want to comment on the situation that exists in 
Colorado between the REA association and the private utilities. A 
very happy and cordial and healthy situation exists, as evidenced 
recently when three REA groups have gone together and obtained 
money from the Government to build a powerplant and have leased 
the same to the Southern Colorado Power Co. for a period of years 
in order that the REA’s might receive cheaper power. I cannot 
refrain from commenting on this significant development, and I 
want to compliment and commend both the private companies and the 
REA cooperatives. This splendid cooperation has been very helpful 
to the farmer in obtaining hestpieity in Colorado. All of you deserve 
great credit for what has happened. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you very much, representatives of the com- 
mercial power interests and representatives of the public power inter- 
ests, or REA interests, rather. I think the committee understands 
what is involved and will take it into consideration in any decision 
made. 

There is a quorum call at the present time that necessitates the 
presence of the members of the committee on the floor of the House. 
ie a will adjourn until 9:30 tomorrow. Thank you very 
much, 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a. m., Thursday. May 12, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9: 30 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. AspinaLu. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs will now be in session 
for further consideration of H. R. 412 by Congressman Chenoweth of 
the Third Congressional District of Colorado. 

We were unable to get to the witnesses for the Water Development 
Association yesterday, and we adjourned with the understanding that 
they would be called for the first 30 minutes this morning, at the con- 
clusion of which the witnesses in opposition will be called. 

The House will be in session at 11 this morning. It is possible that 
this committee will be able to stay in session until 15 or 20 minutes after 
11. It is hoped that we will be able to finish with the witnesses from 
the district who are in opposition and that only those witnesses appear- 
ing for southern California interests will be left, and they may be 
called at any time later on if it is desired. 

The-Chair has a telegram under date of May 11, 1955, signed by 
James G. Patton, president of the National Farmers Union, stating 
the endorsement of that organization without reservation to the legis- 
lation now before us. Unless there is an objection this will be made a 
part of the record at this point in the hearing. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

WasHINeTON, D. C., May 11, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, House Interior 
Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


_ We endorse without reservation H. R. 412 which would authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance by the Secretary of the Interior of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project in Colorado and urge the committee to report the bill 
without amendment. 
JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Chenoweth, to present the next witnesses. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your 
consideration in arranging for this early meeting this morning so we 
can conclude with the witnesses for the proponents of this project. 
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The witnesses for the Water Development Association of South- 
eastern Colorado will appear at this time. They are: 

Mr. Charles H. Boustead, who is president of the Association, also 
president of the Pueblo Chamber of Commerce, and a member of the 
Pueblo City Council. 

Mr. Damian Ducy, a former president of the Association, and 
member of the executive committee. 

Mr. Harold H. Christy, a director of the Association, and also a 
director of the National Reclamation Association. 

Mr. Charles J. Beise, who has been counsel for this Association for 
a number of years. 

These four gentlemen will conclude the witnesses in support of 
this legislation. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. If you gentlemen will take the witness table there 
and present your statements. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. BOUSTEAD, PRESIDENT, WATER 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO 


Mr. Bousrrap. My name is Charles H. Boustead. I serve as pres- 
ident of the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colo- 
rado, president of the Pueblo Chamber of Commerce and am an elected 
member of the Pueblo City Council. 

I speak to you today as a representative of some 300,000 residents 
of the great State of Colorado who reside in the Valley of the Arkansas 
River. Our organization, known as the Water Development Asso- 
ciation of Southeastern Colorado, reaches from the top of the Con- 
tinental Divide to the Kansas border, a distance of over 300 miles. 

As you perhaps saw in the March 14th edition of Life magazine, 
our people have united in a dramatic campaign supporting the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas diversion project. 

From farm to city, from hamlet to industrial center, and from 
churches, labor groups, and farm granges, we have secured signed 
testimonials from 14,518 people who realize their very future depends 
upon additional water. 

IT am not speaking in generalities here today—lI have brought these 
signed statements with me, and ask that you read and count them, 
if you so desire. 

The cities of Pueblo and Colorado Springs, which by Colorado law 
must take specific action, have by ordinance pledged support of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion project and to become a part of the 
proposed conservancy district. These cities have agreed to impose 
upon themselves the necessary taxation to support the conservancy 
district which will be organized to administer the Fryingpan project. 
Similar cooperation has been assured from cities and towns along the 
river from Leadville to Holly, Colo. 

I have been delegated by these communities to present to you their 
petitions and resolutions. They come to you from 16 city councils, 
town boards, and county commissioners, 12 senior and junior cham- 
bers of commerce, 19 Rotary, Elks, Lions clubs and American Legion 

osts, 14 civic organizations, clubs, and sportsmen’s clubs, and 12 
A tes organizations. 


The Arkansas Valley of Colorado offers a stronghold of protection 
for our Nation. Here, in the sheltered protection of the Continental 
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Divide we will be able to produce sizable quantities of food, steel, fuel 
and shelter in time of disaster; provided, of course, that Colorado 
River water which is now flowing wastefully to the Pacific Ocean 
can be captured and stored for such use. 

I speak to you from the hearts of our people. It is not their desire 
to deprive anyone of water. We will not take a drop of water from 
the western slope of Colorado until we first build the replacement 
reservoir to provide storage and control runoff at Aspen. We do 
not, in any sense of the word, desire to take water that is needed 
by our good neighbors. We do, however, desire to capture snow 
runoff at the crest of the Continental Divide and place that water 
in storage for the best use of all concerned. 

My people, too, are particularly interested in controlling the flood 
runoff of our Arkansas River. Floods occur every spring and have 
since the beginning of time. We know full well the series of dams 
proposed in the Fryingpan project will stop this waste, harness this 
water for most economical use, and provide additional wealth and 
protection for our great Nation. 

The technical aspects of this project have been stressed by other 
members of our group. I come before you—not as a politician—not 
as a “promoter” but as a spokesman for these honest, God-fearing 
Americans who have asked me to bring their signed petitions before 
you. 
~ Mr. Chairman, I have here a number of resolutions that have been 
sent in to us that I would like to submit for the record, if possible. 

Mr. Asprna.. Permit the Chair to see the resolutions. 

Mr. Bousteap. Yes, sir. [Handing documents] 

Mr. Asprnatu. Are they all similar, Mr. Boustead ? 

Mr. Bousteap. They represent trade organizations, labor organiza- 
tions, and various other groups. The language is not the same, sir. 

Mr. Asprnau. For the sake of the record, would it be possible for 
our staff member to make a list of them and put that list in the record, 
and then have these in the file? 

Mr. Bousreap. Certainly. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Unless there is an objection, that will be the pro- 
cedure. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents described above were submitted at hearing before 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation on Thursday, May 12, 
1955, by Mr. Charles H. Boustead of Pueblo, Colo. ) 

(Mr. Aspinall ordered these documents placed in the committee 
file and to merely list them in the record. ) 

(The list referred to follows :) 

(Resolutions favoring enactment of H. R. 412 from: National Farm 
Loan Association of Pueblo, Colo.; Local No. 113, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Pueblo Chamber of Commerce; 
Colorado State Federation of Labor; Colorado State Association of 
REA Cooperatives; Holbrook Mutual Irrigating Co.; 16 Resolutions 
from city councils, town boards and county commissioners; 12 Reso- 
lutions from senior and junior chambers of commerce; 19 Resolu- 
tions from Rotary, Elks, and Lions clubs, and from American Legion 
posts; 14 Civic organiations and clubs; also sportsmen’s clubs; and 12 
labor organizations. ) 
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Mr. Boustrap. I would also like to call to the attention of the 
chairman the fact that we have available the names of a little better 
than 14,000 people who have contributed money in this endeavor, and 
we have here, which we do not care to submit for the record, petitions 
numbering signatures to the amount of 224 less than 30,000 people. 
from the Arkansas Valley, asking that this project be endorsed. 
Would you like to see them, sir? 

Mr. Aspinatu. You might leave them with the staff member so we 
can look at them. 

Mr. Bousreap. I believe that is all I have and I will pass to the 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. Aspinauu. All right. 


STATEMENT OF DAMIAN DUCY, PAST PRESIDENT, WATER DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, PUEBLO, 
COLO. 


Mr. Ducy. Mr. Chairman, I am Damian Ducy, a realtor and resi- 
dent of Pueblo, Colo., for over 50 years and have served as president 
of our Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado 
for some 8 years, but still serve as member of the executive committee 
of our association. I present this statement on behalf of Frank Hoag, 
Jr., native Puebloan and publisher of Colorado’s third largest news- 
paper, also a member of our executive committee, and my self. We 
have both worked closely together on civic affairs in Pueblo and the 
Arkansas Valley for the past 18 or more years, and are sure that we 
know the needs of our area. 

It was our invitation to the Bureau of Reclamation in 1939 that 
began the first detailed studies looking toward the development of 
a feasible project for the transmountain diversion of water into the 
Arkansas Valley. We feel that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project meets 
the highest of standards and provides the best security practicable for 
the ultimate benefit of the people of the United States. 

First of all I would like to thank you gentlemen for having ar- 
ranged time from your busy days to grant us a hearing on the Fry- 
ingpan-Ark ansas diversion project, which is so important to the 
future of our section of Colorado. We appreciate the courteous treat- 
ment afforded our witnesses to this moment. 


REQUEST FOR A LOAN 


We come before you to ask for a loan, and consequently place our- 
selves in the position of a borrower who has done business with a small 
bank which, due to its limited capital, cannot make large loans. We 
consider you the loan committee of a large bank and your duties as 
that of having to examine our application and report to the board 
of directors, which is C ongress. 

The Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado was 
formed in 1943 by many citizens who realized that the Arkansas 
Valley had exhausted all of its resources to gain additional water 
through private capital. 

The founders of our organization realized that our only chance for 
development was the construction of a multipurpose project such as 
the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas. This project has been presented 
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to you from the physical, legal, agricultural, and power sides by 
previous witnesses. This project will not only allow for a small diver- 
sion of Colorado River water, less than 2 percent of Colorado’s share, 
but will also serve as a means of flood control, sediment control, will 
allow falling water to produce hydroelectric power, and will also 
improve and create wildlife and recreation values. Further, it will 
enable us to better conserve our present very limited water supplies 
through the construction of dams which will allow storage of winter 
runoff, making full utilization of such waters possible. 


WIDESPREAD SUPPORT 


Approximately 15,000 contributors to our organization request 
through us, your consent to the loan which we desire. We have resolu- 
tions, statements, and so forth, which we would like to file for the 
record, backed by 250,000 people well prepared to offer evidence of 
these facts and to pledge iucaaiiee to repayment of more than 86 
percent of the investment in the project. 

Our resources are quite varied, which is important to a banker, 
for diversification of assets and energy assures a more stable loan. 
Our greatest source of income is from agriculture, including live- 
stock raising. Our next greatest source of income is from industry, 
and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., located in Pueblo, is the largest 
employer of labor in the State. This company is the ninth largest 
neyo of steel in the United States. Next comes our tourist trade. 
Some of you, I know, have visited Colorado and are acquainted with 
the many attractions which we have to offer, as well as our delightful 
climate. Although Colorado is thought of as a mining State, this 


industry is fourth in importance as far as income is concerned. 

Physically, Colorado is divided by the Continental Divide, but I 
am glad to state that an overwhelming majority of our people, totaling 
some 1,850,000, recognize no such barrier, for we have a fine saying 
in Colorado that “What is good for one part of the State is good 
for all.” 


BRING WATER TO THE LAND 


Some very interesting studies have been made as to our natural 
resources, and there is one in particular which I would like to refer 
to for just a moment, made by Mr. Charles Patterson, an outstanding 
engineer, on behalf of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

As a result of the various compacts relating to the Colorado River, 
Colorado has been granted the use of 51.75 percent of the upper basin 
allotment, which roughly figures about 3,800,000 acre-feet, and we are 
allowed to put this to beneficial use if we take the proper steps in 
time. We in Colorado use roughly 1,600,000 acre-feet, which means 
a surplus of better than 2 million acre-feet, before allowing for trans- 
portation losses, evaporation, and so forth. 

We ask for diversion of only 70,000 acre-feet, which is less than 
4 percent of the water allocated to Colorado which is not now being 
used, or less than 2 percent of Colorado’s total share. 

This Patterson study discloses that in Colorado various important 
characteristics were notable between the east and west slopes of the 
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Continental Divide, and I submit to you herewith the following 
figures : 


East slope West slope 


Water resources 
Irrigated land 
Arable land, if water 


The marked variances mentioned above are, of course, due princi- 
pally to the topography of the western part of Colorado, for it is 
there that most of our high peaks are located. 


GREAT VARIATIONS IN WATER SUPPLY 


The average rainfall in Colorado varies from as low as 8 inches 
to as high as 50 inches annually with an overall State average of 16 
inches. However, in Pueblo County the historic average is a trifle 
Jess than 12 inches annually. We have known a year with as little 
as 6 inches of moisture and it is said in 1894 there were but 2 inches. 
Currently we are passing through a drought circle because in 1954 
we had only 714 inches of moisture which is the worst record in 20 
years, and in this year 1955 to May 1 we have had but 0.75 inch 
as against a normal of 3 inches. However, in contrast, and to empha- 
size the great variations in precipitation and river flow, our highest 
year of precipitation was a record 20.25 inches in 1921. 

We have found that the average water supply passing through 
our irrigation systems varies greatly. Some of our better ditches 
can depend on some 3 to 5 acre-feet per year over a period of 200 
days, while others can depend on 1 acre-foot, if lucky, and that for 
about 50 days. 

LOAN SECURITY 


The Arkansas Valley and its basin encompasses the bulk of 12 
counties in southeastern Colorado. It extends from Leadville at 
the top of the divide, to Holly at approximately the Kansas State line. 
Also from Colorado Springs at the north to Trinidad on the south. 

Pueblo is a community of approximately 95,000 persons and is 
the largest city in the area. Colorado Springs has grown rapidly 
to a city of 60,000 persons. The population of the Arkansas V alley 
in 1900 was 137,000 people; in 1950, there were 265,000 people and 
there are approximately 300,000 people today. The water supply 
is literally the same as 55 years ago. 

The security which we offer you for this loan can best be stated by 
quoting the assessed valuations for tax purposes of our proposed 
conservancy district which is $354 million. The real value, however, 
would be at least $850 million for under our present law we are 
assessed at 40 percent of 1941 cash value. 


SOUND ECONOMY 


The agricultural pursuits in the valley are much the same as in 
other parts of Colorado with principal crops of alfalfa, sugar beets, 
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vine and vegetable crops, grains, and so forth. The raising of cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and a lot of turkeys provide further farm income. 

Weare rich in natural resources and excellent transportation facili- 
ties, and consequently have many fine industries. These industries 
could be enlarged and would be surrounded by many satellite plants 
if water and additional power were available. We enjoy a very fine 
strategic position insofar as the Government's industrial dispersion 
program is concerned, for we are nestled against the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Although we are not located exactly in the center of the coun- 
try, we are afforded a natural defense barrier by our mountain ranges. 
The Civil Defense Administration has attested recently to the im- 
portance of our area in case of war. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., again Colorado’s largest employer 
and the ninth largest producer of steel, is located in Pueblo and em- 
ploys approximately 8,000 persons. The Pueblo Ordnance Depot 
employs about 4,500. This depot is located east of Pueblo and it is 
one of the largest depots in the country. It serves a 7-State supply 
area. 

The Triplex Corp., a large producer of pistons, is also located in 
Pueblo. Timken Roller Bearing has a plant located in Colorado 
Springs. Fort Carson, a very large defense installation, is located 
in the same city. The Air Force Academy is the latest addition and 
the Air Defense Command of the United States has its main head- 
quarters in Colorado Springs. We have the largest broom factory 
west of the Mississippi, and many canning factories, packing plants, 
lumbering and mining plants, 3 sugar refining plants, and 5 rail- 
roads—Colorado & Southern, Santa Fe, Denver & Rio Grande, Mis- 
souri-Pacifie and Rock Island employing about 2,500. 

We also have many fine institutions in our area dependent upon 
water and power, such as the Colorado State Hospital at Pueblo, 
housing 5,500 patients and employing approximately 1,800 people. 
Colorado Springs, Buena Vista, Canon City, and Fort Lyon are also 
the locations of several similar institutions. 

Our cities vary in size from Pueblo with 95,000, Colorado Springs 
with 60,000, to La Junta and Lamar with approximately 10,000 folks, 
and a dozen or more smaller communities such as Rocky Ford, Salida, 
Canon City, Ordway, Las Animas, Florence, Leadville, Walsenburg, 
Eads, Holly, and so forth, with populations varying from 600 to 700 
people, to 5,000. Many of the smaller communities suffer far more 
from the shortage of water than do Pueblo and Colorado Springs. 


INADEQUATE MUNICIPAL SUPPLIES 


These smaller communities depend upon very small diversions from 
the Arkansas River and upon wells pumped into such meager storage 
that should we have a power failure, or well-casing break, they would 
have a little over 3 days’ supply of water. 7 

You gentlemen know that a good economy should insure at least 
a 3 to 6 months’ water supply. The same shortage has resulted in 
many of our communities not issuing building permits, restraining 
the planting of lawns and shrubbery, and other means to conserve 
what little water we have. We have many communities in the valley 
where inhabitants get water for household purposes by having it 
hauled in 1,000-gallon trucks, which costs $5 per tankload. At this 
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price the cost per acre-foot would be $1,630. This results in no bath- 
rooms which, of course, means losing some of the nicer conveniences 
of life, and also exposes the people to unsatisfactory conditions. For 
the third consecutive year in our own community of Pueblo, restric- 
tions as to the irrigation of lawns, shrubbery, and so forth, were 
placed in effect in March. With the same restrictions affecting every- 
day life, our people have suffered in the loss of many prospective 
industries coming into the Arkansas Valley. 


FARMERS ARE WILLING AND ABLE TO PAY 


Mr. Ryan, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Marshall have presented to you 
the outlook of the typical farmer in our communities. We could have 
introduced many more practical farmers, but in respect to your time, 
we merged the various statements into the ones presented. Mr. Ryan 
has pointed out to you that our agricultural losses over the past many 
years can be safely stated as having been approximately 30 percent 
due to the lack of water, and our inability to place what water we 
have in the fields at the se time. They speak officially for irriga- 
tion companies as well as farmers. Mr. Cooper’s demonstration of 
his past year’s experience certainly points up our agricultural needs. 

We have done what we believe is an unusual thing in connection 
with the study of our project, in that our organization, with Roy 
Cooper as chairman of the committee, in conjunction with the bureau, 
has held meetings with 300 individual farmers and made case studies 
as to their needs and to the benefits which might be derived if supple- 
mental water were available. 


CROP INSURANCE 


When a farmer’s seed is in the ground and his plows have tilled the 
soil; when he has spent many hours weeding and cultivating; when 
his crop is coming along i in great shape, he stands to lose, in a very 
short time, his year’s work on that acreage due to little or no rainfall 
when the crops are ready to mature and be harvested. The supple- 
mental water supply provided under this project is cheap crop insur- 
ance and the farmers of the Arkansas Valley have testified to that 
etfect. An aver ae. cost of $5.40 an acre-foot is small change when 
a $50 or a $100 or a $200 per acre crop stands to be lost. That’s one of 
the most important factors constituting the need for additional water 
in the Arkansas Valley. The farmers made that determination, not 
the engineers, or the Bureau of Reclamation, or the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, or anyone else. They had their own meetings 
and determined that such a cost factor was more than good business; 
it was cheap crop insurance. These are the men who, during the past 
50 years, have done everything within their power as individuals and 
through their ditch companies and associations to improve the water 
supply and delivery in the Arkansas Valley. 

Private capital has done all it can do to increase the water supply 
in the Arkansas Valley, the latest being construction of the Twin 
Lakes diversion project. 

John Beaty, formerly vice president of our organization, who died 
a few weeks ago, has made a very thorough study as to the beneifits 
to be derived, and it was his conservative estimate that where our 
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annual income from agriculture is now $27 million, that with present 
prices the small amount of water which we ask would increase this 
annual income to $34 million, or roughly 25 percent. 
Not only have farmers testified they are able and willing to pay 
$5.40 an acre-foot for supplemental water, but testimony has been 
presented by Mr. MacDonald representing our Arkansas Valley banks 
which supply most of the credit needs of the farmers to the effect that 
the cost of supplementary water is small a »ared to the opportunity 
to increase their income and prevent practically complete loss of their 
investment in their crops due to a shortage of water. 


PARTNERSHIP APPROACH 


In our presentation to the Congress we have given substance to the 
partnership approach in the development of the resources of our 
State. 

We, as one of the partners, agree to buy the water furnished by the 
project, pay for storage of w ater which can be conserved, buy the 
power to be created, and in addition to le vy al mill tax on all property 
within the district for the life of our contract with you. You gentle- 
men will provide the investment capital which we need, with but 14 
percent, approximately, being a direct charge to the gener: ral welfare of 
these United States which is the flood-control and wildlife benefits 
generally accepted over many decades as being for the general good of 
our country. 

We feel that the proposed Fryingpan project is almost a perfect 
example of the partnership so desirable between Federal, State, and 
local interests. 

We feel that should you grant us this loan, we can repay it, and 
feel that the studies which we have made, as well as those made by 
the Bureau, will substantiate this statement. This multipurpose 
project will not only provide supplemental water so badly needed 
by our cities, industries, and farmers, but through the construction 
of the dams referred to in the engineering report, many other things 
will be accomplished, as outlined in det: ail previously, including flood 
control, sediment control, storage, hydroelectric power, and ‘aid in 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 

Surplus waters of the Fryingpan River are to be diverted under 
this project and a dam will be built above Aspen, Colorado for pro- 
tection of western Colorado. This dam will allow the Twin Lakes 
full diversion rights and still improve western Colorado’s present 
position. Let it be remembered that the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board, the official agency of the State which has the legal and 

moral responsibility to protect the water rights of all Colorado, has 
approved, not only once, but three times, the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
diversion project as presented wi Congress. In addition, you have 
the statement of Governor Fd. Johnson of Colorado, the newly 
elected chief executive of our St: a who endorses completely and fully 
the Fryingpan project and requests its immediate authorization and 
construction. 

With all of the care and preparation behind this project it seems 
too bad that the interests of a few persons, who stand to lose some 
of their land at the Aspen Reservoir site, have been magnified to a 
point where there has been deliberate distortion of the facts, and a 
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grotesque effort made to attract attention by paraphrasing Shake- 
speare when they call it “The rape of the Roaring Fork.” Should they 
not call attention to the fact that the entire population of Pitkin 
County, including Aspen, where the Fryingpan diversion takes place 
and where the Aspen Reservoir is located, was less than 1,700 persons 
in 1950 which is even less than the population was in 1940. Aspen is 
located in a beautiful valley and it has a population of »pproximately 
1,000 persons. The town of Aspen will wit be disturbed physically by 
the project. Let us contrast this to the needs which have been testified 
to during this hearing of more than 250,000 persons who are residents 
of the proposed conservancy district which would obligate itself to 
pay the charges specified during these hearings. 

We would like to submit to the committee copies of a study made 
for the Colorado Expenditures Council, a taxpayers’ organization 
which has served as watchdog of Colorado tax affairs for more than 
15 years. This organization is similar to about 40 others servin 
their respective States, and is affiliated with the taxpayers’ Souineil 

The study was made by Dr. E. T. Halaas, chairman of the division 
of finance and banking, University of Denver, for the Colorado Council 
“because he was considered to be eminently qualified in the fields of 
economics, finance, and research. His report reflects a high degree 
of objectivity in the determination and presentation of the facts, 
and merits careful reading,” so states the council. 

The report is an analysis of the objections made in the minority re- 
port of this committee submitted in July of 1954 to the authorization 
of the Fryingpan project. It also analyzes the project in light of 
changes which have been made in respect to certain financing aspects. 

We think this is a very valuable contribution to a complete analysis 
of the project for Members of the Congress. We respectfully request 
that it be included in full in the printed record of these hearings for 
it has value and is submitted on behalf of the taxpayers of Colorado 
and the Nation in answer to critics of the Fryingpan project. 

In our scores of trips to Washington cver the past many years we 
have had scores of intelligent and provocative questicns asked of us 
by Members of the Congress. We have tried through our many 
witnesses to answer these questions. 

It is said that our proposal undercuts the Hoover Commission— 
to this we can only say that Congress will consider the Hoover report 
when submitted, may accept part, all or none of it. The action of 
the Congress on the Hoover report will become the law cf the land 
and our project, like all others, will have its pattern changed to fit 
the wisdom of this body. 

We have been asked why further agricultural development should 
be encouraged in light of present-day surpluses. Dr. Shaw of the 
Agricultural Department recently testified that agricultural surpluses 
in 1954 were less than 6 percent, would be less in 1955, and that at 
current rates we should be in balance by 1959. Further that loss of 
pramenrre soils totals thousands of acres each year due to water- 
ogging, erosion, salting, and the like. 

Population of our country is expected by many authorities to be 
somewhere between 190 and 205 million people by 1975 as against 
about 162 million today. It is stated that agricultural production 
need be increased by 40 percent by 1975 to feed these extra mouths 
and maintain our steadily rising standards. 
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Senator Anderson, former Secretary of Agriculture and War Food 
Administrator recently stated that 35 million acres of new farmland 
would be needed by 1962 (we ask no new land) for meat production 
alone and that during the next 10 to 20 years we will Icse nearly 
114 million acres of present productive land through natural causes 
plus appropriation for airports, highways, and our expanding cities. 
IIe estimates that our present population is 162 million and increasing 
at the rate of almost 3 million per year. 

Just these few quotes leave us with absolutely no fear of agricul- 
tural overproduction. 

It is charged that a huge ccncealed subsidy is hidden in the Frying- 
pan project. We deny that and have not the merest apology for the 
fact that about 14 percent of the proposed cost is nonreimbursable, 
and is charged to flood-control and wildlife benefits. Such a policy 
has been established for years and we consider it for the general good 
of all the people. The cost of such benefits has reached staggering 
totals in many of our States. 

Reclamation law for the past 53 years has recognized the overall 
benefit to our Nation derived from investing interest-free money in 
reclamation projects in our Western States. We deny hidden sub- 
sidy in carrying out this policy. Mr. Tomlinson, USBR, has testi- 
fied that by the wildest stretch of the imagination it can only be said 
that Federal assistance amounts to 33 million—as against the 500 
million fantastic figure charged by the critics of the Fryingpan. 

We just ask that our critics in fairness compound the benefits to be 
derived from the Fryingpan by the same factor which they delight 
in using when they may make unfair charges of taxpayer cost against 
us. 

Too, remember that we obligate ourselves to pay interest in the 
total of more than $49 millions plus repaying the loan which we 
request that you approve. 

We have tried to present our testimony in as brief a form as pos- 
sible, recognizing the importance of your time. We hope we have 
painted a picture for you which will indicate the dire need for the 
project. We know that some of you have visited our State and the 
Arkansas Valley so that you can picture the situation which we have 
attempted to set forth. 

We have attempted to tell you that we feel we have exhausted all 
private resources for future development, that we have the security 
necessary for the loan which we request, that we believe the resources 
which can be developed through the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will 
produce income enough to make repayment of the loan possible, for 
we want no charity. We know that in granting this loan you will 
enable us to create values which will be taxable by our local govern- 
ments and create an additional income which will mean income-tax 
revenues in excess of those presently received by the Federal Govern- 
ment. We would also become much better customers of the 47 other 
States in the Union than we are today, through the creation of addi- 
tional wealth and income. We also feel that in this day and age of 
the atomic bomb, national-defense requirements warrant serious con- 
sideration of the development of this part of the country which is 
literally the best fortress which our Government has. 


62757—55——12 
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Industry has grown, transportation has grown, cities and towns 
have grown, until today we not only have the problem of supplement- 
ing the natural flow of the river, but we must meet the demands of 
a progressive and live region. The shortage is now twofold. We 
are not only short of water for irrigation, but water for domestic and 
industrial purposes in our municipalities. That is double security 
for multiple-purpose usage. 

We have nothing to hide. We have negotiated, conferred, and 
studied with all the cards on the top of the table. We hold no jokers 
or wild cards. We only request your assistance to satisfy those normal 
human desires to build something better, something bigger as part 
of our contribution to a growing Americe 

Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The next witness will proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD H. CHRISTY, DIRECTOR, WATER DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO 


Mr. Curisty. For purposes of identification, I am Harold H. 
Christy, Pueblo, Colo. I am a registered professional engineer in 
the State of Colorado. Since 1929 I have been employed by the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp. at Pueblo as chief engineer of the water de- 
partment and for the past 7 years as superintendent of the power 
and water departments. 

I have been a member of the executive committee of the Arkansas 
Valley Ditch Association since 1930 and a director of the Water De- 
velopment Association of Southeastern Colorado since this associa- 
tion was organized. I was a member of the policy and review com- 
mittee which was set up to investigate and make recommendations 
te the Colorado Water Conserv: ation Board on the F ryingpan- 
Arkansas project and also a member of the subcommittee which drafted 
the operating principles referred to in Colorado’s official comments 
and in the project report by the regional director of the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation. I was also a member of the conference com- 
mittee established by the Colorado Water Conservation Board to de- 
termine the water supply in the Colorado River and to recommend 
policy for future planning. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN 


The Arkansas River in Colorado is formed by the East and Ten- 
nessee Forks which unite at Malta, near Leadville. The elevation of 
the headwaters area ranges from approximately 9,400 feet at Malta 
to 14,400 feet on the highest mountain peaks. “The river flows in a 
southeasterly direction ‘for a distance of approximately 110 miles, 
through narrow mountain valleys and steep rocky canyons, to the 
mouth of the Royal Gorge, immediately west of Canon City (elevation 
5,800 feet), thence « ‘ontinues across the plains to the Colorado-Kansas 
line (elevation 3,300 feet), some 340 miles from its source. 

The Arkansas River Basin in Colorado comprises more than 25 
percent of the total area of Colorado; however, the distribution of 
precipitation is such that the basin contains only about 7 percent of 
the State’s water resources. 
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Settlement and development of the basin actually got underway 
in the late 1850’s. Permanent settlement continued as new ore de- 
posits were discovered in the headwaters area, west of Canon City. 
Irrigated agricultural development occurred almost simultaneously 
in the areas closest to the mining areas in order to provide food and 
fiber. Attached to this statement is a line drawing, showing gaging 
stations, reservoirs, and ditches within the project area. 


DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF WATER RESOURCES 


The early development of irrigated agriculture was by numerous 
small ditches along the tributaries and the inain stem of the Arkansas 
River. Subsequently these small ditches were consolidated into major 
developments, the first of which occurred in the early 1870’s and 
continued through the 1880’s. These early priorities represent the 
dependable water rights in the consolidated systems, as compared 
with the priorities established under these systems by reason of their 
construction. 

The erratic flow of the river resulted in a deficiency in the water 
supplied by the direct flow rights. This caused the construction of 
numerous reservoirs for the storage of runoff from winter snows and 
torrential summer rains. This period of development occurred during 
the late 80’s through 1910. 

During the per riod 1860 to 1910 the i irrigated acreage increased from 
pr actically nothing to a peak of 550,000-acres and ‘continued at ap- 
proximately this amount until the late 1920’s. The acreage under 
irrigation has been on the decrease since this time, primarily due to 
an inadequate water supply. The average during the last decade 
approximated 460,000 acres which represents a reduction in the ir- 
rigated acreage on the order of 80,000 acres. These figures are for 
the drainage basin. 

( ‘omprehensive investigations definitely indicate that all develop- 
ment of water resources possible under private financing has been 
accomplished. In fact, overdevelopment occurred as a ditch and 
reservoir on the Apishapa River was washed out by a flood in 1923 
and was never rebuilt. Stating this in another way, let’s say that all 
single-purpose project development has been accomplished. This 
statement 1s justified when it is realized that the annual runoff from 
October to October of each year varies from a low of 195,000 acre-feet 
toa high of 933,000 acre-feet at the Pueblo gauge. The mean annual 
runoff for the period 1910 through 1944 at the Pueblo gage is on 
the order of 513,000 acre-feet. 

I am sure that a main stem reservoir, of large capacity, is required 
to iron out the fluctuations of stream flow. In this area there are 
few good reservoir sites and in most cases the good sites are trans- 
versed by railroads and highways. This results in high construction 
costs and makes it mandatory that construction be by means of multi- 
purpose projects, providing benefits for irrigation, munic ip: al supply, 
sedimentation, and flood control on the few sites which are available. 
Projects of this type, due to the varied interests involved, are impos- 
sible of accomplishment under private financing. 

The only increase in water supply, since the first decade of 1900, 
has been the construction of some 6 small transmountain ditches, with 

production ranging from 900 to 7,000 acre-feet annually. The total 
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increase in water supply resulting from these transmountain ditches 
is on the order of 10,000 to 12,000 acre-feet annually. 

The first transmountain project of any size on the Arkansas River 
was constructed by the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co.—a mutual 
ditch company owned by the farmers—known as the Independence 
Pass Transmountain Diversion. This project was placed in operation 
in 1935 and since that time has contributed an average of about 38,000 
acre-feet annually, the peak diversion being on the order of 48,000 
acre-feet. 

All of these transmountain diversion projects have been awarded 
decrees for the water rights permitting the diversions. I wish par- 
ticularly to call your attention to the fact that the Twin Lakes Reser- 
voir & Canal Co. owns decreed water rights on the Roaring Fork 
River which, with proper storage facilities available on the Arkansas 
River drainage, can divert approximately 52,000 acre-feet annually. 
This mutual ditch company, due to its financial condition, was not 
able to provide the extra storage at the time the Independence Pass 
Diversion was constructed. However, the company has been building 
up a fund to be used for increasing its own storage facilities. 

With the possibility of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, with its 
valleywide benefits, this company has deferred its own construction 
pending the outcome of requests for the authorization of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project. The project plan calls for the enlargement of 
Twin Lakes Reservoir and, if the project is authorized, the company 
has elected to rent space for storage of rights presently owned rather 
than construct its own facilities. In other stamin the full development 
of the diversion under the Independence Pass Transmountain Diver- 
sion project will become a reality, regardless of whether the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project is authorized. 

There already exists a burden on the Roaring Fcrk River, resulting 
from the Independence Pass Diversion, which has no relationship 
whatever to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, with the exception of 
the benefits to the Aspen area by reason of the project plan. I empha- 
size the stipulations of the operating principles, agreed to between 
eastern and western Colorado, wherein the owners of the Independ- 
ence Pass Diversion have agreed to defer diversions during certain 
periods of the year in exchange for water delivered from the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project in order to firm up and make possible the stream 
flows recommended by the State and Federal fish-and-game authorities 
in this area. 

The outlined transmountain development has exhausted all possi- 
bilities available to the Arkansas River Basin which can be financed 
as a single-purpose project, forcing the consideration of a multi- 
purpose project for the firming up of the irrigation, municipal, and 
industrial water supplies. 

There has been no federally financed development in the Arkansas 
River Basin in Colorado, with the exception of the John Martin 
Reservoir project on the lower river which was constructed by the 
Army engineers and placed in operation in the early 1940's as a flood 
control and conservation project. The John Martin Reservoir has a 
‘apacity of approximately 685,000 acre-feet, of which some 400,000 
acre-feet are oe conservation purposes and 285,000 acre-feet for flood 
control. Under the interstate compact water in the conservation pool 
is divided between the States of Colorado and Kansas. 
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There are some who feel that there is a surplus of native Arkansas 
River water going unused in Colorado. A study of the stipulations of 
the Colorade-Kansas compact will explode this theory. In planning 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project the flood flows to be eiatelaten are 
only those which would normally spill from the John Martin Res- 
ervoir. The conservation of flood flows is further proof that the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, as planned, will utilize all available 
netive Arkansas River flow, with the possible exception of some 
flash run-off which originates between the John Martin Reservoir 
and the Colorado-Kansas line. 


PROJECT INVESTIGATIONS 


Following a severe drought in the early 1930’s, the water users in 
the Arkansas Valley were able to prevail upon the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation to initiate investigations in the valley to 
determine the need for additional water supply. Also, to investi- 
gate possible sources of supplemental supply available to the valley 
from the Cclorado River drainage. Of necessity, the work of the 
Bureau covered not only the water supply but also the future needs 
in western Colorado in order to develop the amount of surplus water 
available for use in eastern Colorado. These investigations in the 
first instance were in the nature of an inventory of the ultimate 
potentials. The results of these investigations supplied important 
information for Colorado’s  eeeeonencey as to its rightful needs in 
the deliberations leading to the upper Colorado River Basin compact, 
signed on October 11, 1948. Following the signing of this compact, 
which divided the waters of the Colorado River allotted to the upper 
basin States, the water users in the Arkansas Valley were in a posi- 
ticn to go ahead with a definite plan. The urgent need for supple- 
mental water supply for irrigation and domestic purposes justified 
the development of a small diversion project from the tributaries of 
the Roaring Fork which, coupled with good husbandry of the native 
waters of the Arkansas River, would be economically feasible. 

Accordingly, at the request of the water users, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation undertook the development of a plan for a project. In de- 
veloping this plan not only the water users but also the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board were consulted in order to insure that the 
plan developed would meet all official requirements, as set forth by 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board. Subsequently the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project report was submitted to the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board for its formal approval, at which time the board 
elected to set up a policy and review committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from eastern and western Colorado, to study the plan and 
make recommendations to the board. The studies covered water sup- 
ply and future uses in western Colorado. The activities of this policy 
and review committee will be covered fully by Mr. Charles Beise. 
At this time it is sufficient to state that this policy and review com- 
mittee set up engineering and legal committees upon which both 
sections of the State had representation to advise them in their 
deliberations. 
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DOMESTIC SUPPLY 


During the period of agricultural development the human and 
livestock requirements for “water in the valley were constantly in- 
creasing. Population of the towns and cities increased from the 
“trading post” size to thriving communities. Municipal and domestic 
requirements have played an important part in the reduction of water 
available for agriculture, particularly in the vicinity of Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs. These communities had a population in the metro- 
politan areas in 1950 approximating 90,000 and 60,000, respectively. 

Growth of Colorado Springs led to their acquiring ditch rights 
along the Fountain River, between Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
and the transfer of these rights to their headwaters reservoirs on 
the slopes of Pikes Peak. This resulted in reduced irrigation agri- 
culture along the Fountain River, as evidenced by statistical record 
showing some 20,967 acres irrigated in 1929, as compared to 14,400 
acres in 1949. 

Actually, no further transfer of rights along the Fountain can be 
beneficially accomplished as the natural flow at the Colorado Springs 
points of diversion is now fully depleted. The remaining agriculture 
in the area is being supplied by return flow from the city, some un- 
derflow and small flow from the lower tributaries. 

The needs for the city of Pueblo have also been supplied by the 
acanisition of irrigation rights. Several attempts for transfer of 
additional rights have failed in the courts. 

The records will indicate numerous occasions when the river has 
ceased flowing at the South Side Dam at Pueblo. This dam is a part 
of the diversion works at the Pueblo south side waterworks and also 
is the location of the official Pueblo gage on the river. During the 
year 1934 the river flow was reduced for a prolonged period necessi- 
tatine the sinking of wells in the river bed to obtain sufficient water 
to meet restricted municipal requirements. This water, of course, 
did not lerally belong to the city and its quality was questionable. 
Continued municipal growth during the last war resulted in the city’s 
being threatened with legal action bv the lower river ditch owners 
on aeconnt of overdiversion of the citv’s rights. 

The above clearly indicates that Pneblo. as well as Colorado Springs, 
has denleted all of the available Arkansas River supply without con- 
demnation nroceedings of irrigation rights which would, of course, 
resnit in further reduction of agriculture production in the valley. 
These domestic requirements must he supplied from a source other 
than the Arkansas River. The tributary streams of the Colorado 
River represent the only remaining source of supply available to the 
Arkansas River Basin. 

Since the available supplies from the Colorado River drainage 
oecur dvring high spring snow runoff. the major part of the diver- 
sions will of necessity have to be made during short periods which 
will require large storage reservoirs in the Arkansas drainage basin. 
Thus. domestic reqnirements for the future are definitely tied in with 
a multipurnose project in order to provide orderly development. 

Tn vlanning a project of this nature the human and animal requ ire- 
ments in the urban and rural areas must he considered. It is antic- 
inated that numerous delivery points will be provided along the 
valley pipeline (a feature of the project) for service to urban and 
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rural population. Drinking water throughout the entire valley area 
is of questionable quality and is presently hauled from the towns to 
the farm sites for human, as well as livestock consumption. 

Most of the towns east of Pueblo have depended on well supply. 
Ilowever, during recent years some have been forced to sink wells in 
the river flood plain, or divert and chemically treat ditch w: ater, the 
ditch water being of much better quality, insofar as hardness is con- 
cerned, than the well water mentioned. Well supplies are not de- 
pendable in the Arkansas Valley as to quality, continuous flow and 
volume. 

More detailed information with reference to municipal supplies 
will be presented to you by witnesses representing the ranaiedpalities 
of Colorado Springs, Pueblo and the Arkansas Valley towns. 


PUEBLO RESERVOIR 


This project reservoir, located some 6 miles west and upstream 
from Pueblo, constitutes a typical multipurpose unit of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Municipal development of this site as 
a single-purpose project could well result in detriment to future 
overall plans for basin benefits, as only limited reservoir sites are 
available. Combined use of a site of this type results in lower unit 
cost and the pooling of storage interests at the site will result in lower 
surface evaporation losses, thus conserving the limited water supply 
available. 

Following the flood of 1921, at which time approximately 100 lives 
were lost and property damage of approximately $19 million oc- 
curred, the city of Pueblo formed a conservancy district. Under the 
auspices of this district a flood channel through the city and a barrier 
dam were constructed at a total cost of from $9 million to $10 million 
tothe local taxpayers. Again we find evidence of local interests having 
provided for their own protection without Government particip: ition. 

This conservancy district work provides a channel through the city 
with a carrying capacity of approximately 120,000 cubic feet per 
second. However, due to the conditions of the channel below town, 
competent engineers feel that a flow of approximately 60,000 cubic 
feet per sec ond would inundate the present waterworks facilities, leav- 
ing the community of approximately 90,000 people without water for 
omestic consumption or fire protection. 

Construction of the Pueblo Reservoir will control the flow through 
the flood channel to an estimated maximum of 25,000 to 30,000 cubic 
feet per second, this peak flow being the result of flash runoff on 
drainages tributary to the river between the reservoir and the water 
works systems. 

The reservoir will provide space for storage of winter flow not being 
efliciently utilized at this time, permitting the application of this water 
on crops during the growing season: also, space for storage by agree- 
ment among the water users of water normally held in the lower 
plains reservoirs on which excess ev: aporation occurs. Any reduction 
in the evaporation naturally increases water for application directly 
to the crops or for munic ‘pal use. This storage of the winter flows 
and the exchange of storage from the plains reservoirs must be ac- 
complished under the Color: ‘ado statutes by agreement among the water 
users. All of the larger ditch companies in the lower valley have 
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signified their willingness and intention to work out such an agree- 
ment. Service charges on this type operation of the Pueblo Reser- 
voirs will provide the contracting agency with some additional funds 
for repayment to the Federal Treasury for construction of the project 
and guarantees additional security for the investment. 

In addition to the above uses of the Pueblo Reservcir, material 
benefits will be obtained in connection with sediment control, electric 
power, and storage space for reserve domestic supply. 

Federal regulations relative to uniform quality, in connection with 
water supplied for use in Interstate Commerce, will, no doubt, force 
the addition of sedimentation facilities. Large expenditures of funds 
for these facilities, independent of some overall plan for the valley, 
would be false economy. A manufacturing and transportation center 
along the front range of the Rocky Mountains, together with the agri- 
cultural production, including the local trade centers, certainly should 
warrant full consideration and opportunity to participate in the rec- 
lamation and flood-control program of the Nation. 

The importance of this area, in case of war, should be given serious 
consideration, due to its geographic location and Sugar Loaf Reser- 
voir site and land around this reservoir may be utilized so long as 
the vested rights of the corporation are not diminished or interfered 
with. You will note that storage space, over and above the existing 
decree, is to be paid for in the same manner as other reservoir sites 
used by the project. 

The steel plant system is further mentioned as a typical example 
of requirements for industrial water as expansion occurs in the area. 
For example, in 1929 plant requirements were 32 million gallons 
per day, as compared to present requirements of some 60 million 
gallons per day, together with additional water reclaimed and 
recirculated to carry on the operation. 

This plant produces many items required by the defense effort, 
including shell steel, barbed wire, miscellaneous structural shapes, 
rails and fastenings and, since the completion of the tube mill, gun 
casings, as well as seamless tubes. Recent and planned expansion 
with new products will tend to draw allied industries to the area. 
These industries will require water for their use and their emplovees. 
This, along with the corporation’s use, will increase the demand for 
domestic water. 

During recent years Pueblo and the Arkansas Valley have failed 
to obtain numerous industrial plants on account of lack of water. 
For example, a paper mill requiring some 80,000 to 90,000 gallons 
of water per ton of production and a coal washery plant requiring 
some 200 gallons per ton of coal handled. Fall campaigns of existing 
sugar plants have experienced water shortages during the last decade, 
particularly during drought years. Feldspar, fluorspar, lead, zinc, 
manganese, ceramic materials, etc., are available in the Arkansas 
Basin in Colorado, all awaiting economic development as population 
increases and the markets build up. Development of these raw ma- 
terials necessitates an increased water supply in order to provide 
for domestic consumption, as well as processing. Without the Frv- 
ingnan-Arkansas project no water is available without further de- 
pletion of the agricultural supply which is already far below the 
normal requirements. 
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POWER MARKET 


Raw materials known to be available in the project area present 
a ready market for low-cost power. Many of the coal and metal 
mines have been flooded out. Low-cost power, particularly secondary 
power, could be consumed in unwatering these mines, thus restoring 
the economy of these areas. 

The Arkansas Valley presently is not tied in with any large elec- 
trical grid system, whereby interchange or large blocks of standby 
power are available. This condition has made it necessary for each 
local system to provide capacity in excess of that required in an area 
where interchanges permit the pooling of surplus capacity to pro- 
vide for emergency standby. This condition has been responsible 
for the lack of installation of metallurgical furnaces and allied 
industries. 


WESTERN SLOPE BENEFITS 


The Fryingpan-Arkansas project consists of a high altitude col- 
lecting system, designated to divert surplus snow runoff to eastern 
Colorado without injury to western Colorado. 

Streamflow records indicate that 90 percent of the divertible water 
is available during the months of May, June, and July. The records 
also indicate that the residual flows in the streams in western Colo- 
rado, during this same period, are approximately the same as the 
diversions. 

Future irrigation potentials in the project area in western Colo- 
rado are limited. Low flows during April, August, and September 
control development without the assistance of storage facilities. This 
definitely indicates that the divertible flows available to the Arkansas 
Valley are not presently being put to beneficial use in western Colo- 
rado. The residual flows during peak runoff are adequate for future 
irrigation development in the immediate area, with a surplus 
remaining for industrial development. 

Western Colorado will be benefited during the late growing sea- 
son by releases of water from the Aspen Reservoir. The policy and 
review committee designated this site, as the replacement reservoir, 
at the request of the water users in western Colorado. The replace- 
ment reservoir under the Colorado Big-Thompson project made a 
major contribution during 1954 to the irrigated acreage on the main 
stem of the Colorado River. Had the Aspen Reservoir been available 
during 1954, it too would have made a sizable contribution to the 
economy in western Colorado. 

In addition to the above, recreational facilities will be increased 
in western Colorado, as evidenced by the exchange agreements in- 
cluded in the operating principles relative to firming up stream flows 
to maintain fishlife, as recommended by the fish and game authorities. 


GENERAL 


The Fryingpan-Arkansas project, as presented to you, is a multi- 
purpose reclamation project, designed to provide irrigation and do- 
mestic water, electric power, and flood control in that portion of the 
Arkansas Valley in the State of Colorado. 
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The project will provide a supplemental water supply on the order 
of 183,000 acre-feet annually, made up of 70,000 acre-feet of new 
water from western Colorado, together with the re-regulation and 
storage of existing native waters of the Arkansas River. The high 
altitude collecting system in western Colorado is designed to inter- 
cept the natural water courses and convey the water in covered or 
tunnel sections, thus preventing the interruption of flow due to ice 
and snow conditions. Powerplants are provided to use both the im- 
ported water and the native waters of the Arkansas River, via power 
canals at an elevation of 8,000 feet. Continued cold weather will per- 
mit freezing over and a continuity of flow under the ice. There are 
those who say you cannot run a ditch in the winter time in this area; 
however, we have been doing it in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’s 
water system for many years. 

The project, as planned, is well within Colorado’s allotment under 
the upper Colorado River Basin compact. As a matter of fact, the 
70,000 acre-foot diversion from western Colorado represents less than 
1.8 percent of Colorado’s share on the long-term average flow record 
and is only 2.25 percent of the average amount suggested by the Hill 
report as being available to Colorado during recent drought periods. 
It seems apparent that the diversion of this small amount of water 
from the basin cannot materially affect the quality of water delivered 
to the lower basin States. In fact, as I recall, witnesses from one 
of the lower basin States so testified at the hearings held before the 1st 
and 2d sessions of the 83d Congress. 

I will not attempt to go into detail as to Colorado’s use of its allot- 
ment of Colorado River water, as same will be covered by other wit- 
nesses, other than to state that the allotment by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project was made 
after complete investigations and it was the opinion of the experts that 
same could be accomplished without injury to western Colorado’s 
future. Further, the official records, after all of the in- and out- 
basin uses had been realized in the upper basin, indicate residual flows 
at Lee Ferry of approximately 12 million acre-feet annually over the 
last 20 years, leaving approximately 2 million acre-feet annually of 
Colorado’s allotment available for future use. The average flows 
during this period are considerably below the long-term averages on 
the stream. 

The policy and review committee, when making its report, gave 
full consideration to the industrial requirements for oil-shale develop- 
ment in western Colorado and allotted 300,000 acre-feet annually for 
this purpose. We had before us statements from the United States 
Bureau of Mines indicating the water requirements for both wet and 
dry processes presently developed. Based upon these figures pro- 
vision was made for development in this industry on the order of a 
million barrels of oil per day, together with allied and domestic re- 
quirements. In fact, if all of the development were accomplished 
by dry process the water allotted would support a capacity on the 
order.of 2 million barrels of oil per day. 

Frankly, being a taxpayer in Western Colorado and an owner of 
undeveloped coal land, nothing would please me more than to see a 
major development. However, we must be realistic. In my work on 
the conference committee and on the natural resources committee of 
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the Chamber of Commerce of the United States I have reviewed in- 
formation reflecting the perplexing problems in the fuel industry in 
America which would not indicate any immediate development of 
magnitude in synthetic fuels. For example, there is presently high 
unemployment in the coal industry, with coal reserves in many of the 
States near centers of high population. The record also indicates 
that some two million barrels per day of petroleum reserves are now 
shut in by reason of proration laws and the impact of importation of 
residual oils. 

In my work with an oil refinery in Oklahoma I noted large quan- 
tities of water produced as a byproduct. No accounting for moisture 
contained in the natural oil shale has been given. Due to the large 
quantity of rock required for one million barrels per day of oil pro- 
duction, it is possible that the river might actually gain from this 
industry. Consumptive use, or depletion of river flow is the quantity 
of water we must consider in planning for the future. The availa- 
bility of water for diversions in the industrial area is assured on 
account of the river flow which is required through this reach of the 
river to supply decreed rights in the Grand Junction area. It is to 
be noted that Mr. Hill, in his report to the conference committee, con- 
firmed the policy and review committee’s estimate of 300,000 acre-feet 
as sufficient for industrial use. 

Based on the above, I am confident that adequate provision was made 
for industrial development in Western Colorado. 


SUMMARY 


The Fryingpan-Arkansas project will alleviate a desperate need for 
supplemental water for irrigation, industrial and municipal use in 
the Arkansas Valley in ¢ ‘colorado. 

Full use has been made of existing water supply. The river flow 
passing through Pueblo cannot be taken for munici a use as this 


water belongs to vested rights downstream in Colorado and Kansas. 

Colorado River water to be diverted by the project is well within 
Colorado’s allotment under interstate compacts and its use in Colorado 
isassured. The line drawing attached to this statement will indicate 
existing ditches and reservoir systems along the Arkansas River for 
the diversion and reuse of project water. This exhibit should oor 
anyone that Colorado River water will never get to Kansas. I also 
wish to call your attention to the official comments of Kansas, wherein 
they recognize that they have no right to Colorado River water. 

If you will turn your attention to the left end of the line drawing 
you will note location of gauging stations on the Roaring Fork and 
Fryingpan Rivers at Aspen, Norrie, and Glenwood Springs. Part of 
the long-time records at these stations had to be correlated with other 
river stations. However, station readings since 1947, during a low 
runoff period of record, indicate slightly better flows than those used 
as a basis for the project report. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a complete project and its 
authorization does not constitute a start on the large Gunnison-Arkan- 
sas project. Admittedly it will fit into any plan for full development 
of the Arkansas Basin in Colorado. In addition, Colorado’s official 
approval is limited to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, as is the bill 
for authorization before this Congress. 
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The Arkansas Valley in Colorado is a part of the Colorado Rive: 
Basin by terms of the Colorado River compact, which is the law of the 
river. The Colorado Constitution stipulates that the water belongs 
to the people and does not make any distinction as to the use in any 
river basin. It has been stated for the record on this project that God 
meant for the Colorado River water to stay in its drainage. If 
this theory is accepted, southern California would be deprived of 
most of its water from the Colorado River. Further, flood control 
work throughout the United States, which restrains the natural 
flow of our rivers, would also be in violation of this precept. 

Geographically Colorado straddles the Continental Divide, on the 
headwaters of five major river systems, all of which are covered 
by interstate compacts. We have gone along on the development of 

earlier civilizations on the lower reaches of these rivers on the as- 
sumption that the other States and the United States Congress would 
ultimately permit the development of our allotment of water when 
needed. If reclamation and flood control laws provide a subsidy 
now, they have always provided a subsidy. Most certainly the lower 
basin developments, beginning in 1928 with the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, provided means for the beneficial use of water allotted 
under the Colorado River compact. A change in the rules now would 
deprive us of similar opportunity. Project construction in the lower 
basin, under these laws, is being used to establish beneficial use in 
excess of allotments under interstate compacts. America was not 
built by the repudiation of contracts and agreements. Hoover 
Dam, under the Boulder Canyon Project Act, would not have been 
constructed had Colorado refused to sign the contract. Now an 
area which admittedly has sufficient water under the Colorado River 
compact to double its population and increase its irrigational use 
protests the authorization of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. The 
same area in Southern California is guilty of wasting water, as evi- 
denced by the c ae rise in the level of the Salton Sea. Millions 
of acre-feet of native waters arising in California are going to the 
Pacific unused annually. Protests from this area in California are 
contrary to the official comments of this fine State. 

Comprehensive studies by the Policy and Review Committee of 
Colorado, the United States Bureau of Reclamation and the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board prove this project to be sound and eco- 
nomically feasible. At the hearings on the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project on June 15-16, 1953, Ist session 83d Congress, Mr. KR. J. 
Tipton, a consulting engineer of international stature and consulta! 
for the Colorado Water Conservation Board, testified. I wish spe- 
cifically to call your attention to his comments, with reference t 
engineering costs and estimates on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
pages 216 and 217 of Senate hearings 

Mr. Treton. With respect to the estimated cost of the project I have had 
my office review in detail the unit prices used by the Bureau of Reclamatio 
in estimating the cost of construction of the Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain 
diversion project. In general, it is our conclu sion that the unit prices 


adequate based on present- -day construction costs. 
I would like to read into the record the memorandum prepared for me by 
two of my staff who are quite competent in estimating the cost of projects. 
It is very short. It is a summary of their findings: 
“The total estimated cost appears to be adequate. While there are single 
features that have definitely low-unit prices and others that have definitely 
high unit costs, they appear to balance each other. 
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“In making the examination, no account was taken of the contingency items, 
which vary from 20 to 25 percent. This amount for contingencies appears to 
be ample and should provide for any normal price increases over the period set 
for construction. 

“On each individual estimate sheet has been indicated our opinion of each 
unit price. Due to the lack of sufficient information, no check was made on the 
cost of electric power distribution features. 

“Attached are shown, for comparative purposes, bids on projects involving 
some large features similar to those of the project. No examinatin was made of 
administration and engineering costs. Submitted by Robert T. Crabtree and 
J. H. Sanford, June 5, 1953.” 

I was chairman of the engineering advisory committee that followed the 
evolution of this project very carefully, and in view of what had happened on 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project, we were at all times looking over the shoul- 
ders of the Bureau. 

I myself feel that the quantities are generally adequate. We did find some 
features that we considered overestimated, such as the water treatment plant 
for municipal purposes. 

In view of Mr. Tipton’s testimony, it seems logical to assume that 
the present estimates, based on engineering cost indexes of October, 
1954, together with slight modification of the plan for municipal 
supply, accurately indicate project costs. 

Mr. Tipton also testified at the House hearings on H. R. 236, June 
8,9 and 10, 1953. I am sure the inclusion of Mr. Tipton’s testimony 
would add to the record of this hearing. Mr. Chairman, I request 
that yom authorize the lifting and inclusion in the record of this hear- 
ing the testimony of R. J. Tipton, on pages 115 through 127 of the 
record of the 1953 hearings. 

Gentlemen, I urge that your committee give the Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas project and the needs of the people in the Arkansas Valley your 
full and favorable consideration. 

Mr. AsprInALL, You may proceed, Mr. Beise. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. BEISE, COUNSEL, WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, DENVER, 
COLO. 


Mr. Brtsr. My name is Charles J. Beise. I am a lawyer with offices 
at 930 First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo., a partner in the 
firm of Fairfield & Woods. I have served as counsel for the Water 
Development Association of Southeastern Colorado, proponents of 
the Pevreapen project, for approximately 9 years. Prior thereto, I 
was counsel for the Vallecito project and the Mancos project, two 
reclamation projects in southwestern Colorado. 


AUTHORIZATION LEGISLATION 


There are several provisions in the bill now before you which should 
be mentioned. ; 

Section 1 authorizes the Fryingpan project in substantial accord- 
ance with the engineering plans set forth in Senate Document 106 of 
the 82d Congress, 2d session. 

Section 2 (a) provides for a type 9-D repayment contract under 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, but gives to that type of contract 
additional flexibility in that the annual payments can be varied to 
reflect not only economic factors affecting the ability of the organiza- 
ton to pay for water supply, but also water requirement conditions. 
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It permits repayment over a period of not more than 70 years, includ- 
ing any period of development. 

The Fryingpan project does not furnish a full water supply for 
Jands presently irrigated and there will always be a greater demand 
than supply of water. In some years, irrigators will not call on 
project storage. If a water user did not call “for his water he would 
not have to pay for the same, and his water would be held in storage 
at high elevation, cumulated with the supply of other years, and 
released on demand. The water users did not desire a type 9-F 
contract under the 1939 Project Act. The repayment provisions of 
the reclamation law are inflexible. Accordingly, the legislation au- 
thorizing the project should be sufficiently flexible to meet the needs 
of a project wehiet will only furnish a partial water supply for exist- 
ing irrigated land. Section 2 (a) makes this possible. 

Section 2 (b) provides for a repayment formula, whereby the costs 
of power, municipal, domestic, and industrial use features of the 
project are first repaid in full with interest, and the proceeds from 
power sales are thereafter applied to amortization of the costs alloca- 
ble to irrigation but beyond the ability of the irrigator to repay. This 

requires a repayment period in excess of 50 years. There is no valid 
reason why the repayment obligation on irrigation features should 
be restricted to a 50-year interval when the life of the facilities con- 
structed exceeds this many times. The period of repayment on recla- 
mation projects has been extended from an initial 10-year period to 
50-year period. The reason is obvious. The simplest projects were 
first ‘constructed. More complex projects remain which will cost 
more. By the same token, the type of construction involved is of 
such a character that its life is longer. The Government has triple 
security for its obligation after the 50-year period, for, if necessary, 
it can have the net revenues from power and municipal water as 
well as the direct revenue from irrigation, whereas, during the initial 
50-year period, the security for irrigation payments is direct payment 
by irrigation users and the 1-mill levy of the district. 

The Wilson Dam on the Tennessee River, Grand Coulee, and Hoover 
Dams are all now from 20 to 30 years old. These three great installa- 
tions have hardly reached the beginning of their useful life. It 
would have been very foolish on the face of it had they been designed 
for a 50-year life. We have not asked that the repayment period be 
extended to the useful life of the project, but a 70-year period is a 
substantial discount of the estimated useful life of ‘the project and 
the Federal Government is amply protected for the repayment of its 
investment. 

Section 2 (c) relates to municipal water supply systems. Since the 
report on this project was completed, as contained in Senate Docu- 
ment 106, 82d Congress, 2d session, the city of Pueblo has at its own 
expense constructed a settling and treatment plant. This has been 
so designed that with the consent of the city of Pueblo this facility 
can be used by the towns located below Pueblo on the Arkansas River. 
which would be served by the valley pipeline. Accordingly, the cost 
of a settling and treatment plant will not be involved in the project. 
Colorado Springs has changed its plans from an exchange to con- 
struction of a pipeline from the Arkansas River to the city’s water 
system. Section 2 (c) requires that the communities involved submit 
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evidence satisfactory to the Secretary of Interior, establishing that 
it is infeasible for them to construct the city water lines, singly or 
jointly. Only after such a determination has been made can the 
Secretary advance the cost thereof, and then only after he has ob- 
tained a contract providing for the repayment thereof. 

Section 2 (d) exempts the project from the limitations of the 160- 
acre provision of Federal reclamation laws, provided that such lands 
have an irrigation supply from sources other than a Federal reclama- 
tion project. The project does not involve or contemplate the irriga- 
tion of any new land and only supplies approximately 50 percent of 
existing shortages. The economic unit of 160 acres established by the 
reclamation law is not a feasible unit for the Arkansas Valley. The 
proposed exception is not new. The Truckee storage project of 
Nevada and the Colorado Big-Thompson project of Colorado have 
each been totally exempted from any of the provisions of this act. The 
Conejos unit of the San Luis project permits a user to obtain a water 
supply for 480 acres. Other witnesses will testify regarding this pro- 
vision. 

Section 3 requires the operation of the project in accordance with 
the operating principles set forth at pages 20 to 23, both inclusive, of 
Senate Document 106, which comprise the compact between the west- 
ern slope and the eastern slope of Colorado and govern the minute de- 
tails of project operation. I will discuss the operating principles later 
in my presentation. 

Section 4 refers to Senate Document 80 of the 75th Congress, 1st 
session, and Green Mountain Reservoir on the Colorado Big-Thomp- 
son project. The committee will recall that the Colorado Big- 
Thompson project contained as one of its essential features a replace- 
ment reservoir for the benefit of western Colorado water users known 
as Green Mountain Reservoir, located on the Blue River above the 
town of Kremmling, Colo. Because of contentions as to the interpre- 
tation of that document, it was felt that if the bill authorizing the 
Fryingpan project made no reference to Senate Document 80, it could 
be argued indirectly that Congress had subsequently adopted the point 
of view of one side or the other as to its interpretation. Accordingly, 
to prevent such possible contention, section 4 of the bill was inserted. 

Section 5 was inserted because of the municipal requirements of 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and other valley towns. The municipal 
requirements of these cities were recognized by our friends in western 
Colorado as paramount uses. It was realized that these cities had to 
ultimately obtain water from western Colorado. These western slope 
interests desired to have language inserted in the operating principles 
to the effect that such domestic uses would be preferred over all others, 
which was inconsistent with the usual provisions of reclamation laws 
preferring irrigation. Accordingly, in order to carry out the terms 
of the operating principles, agreed to between western and eastern 
Colorado, it was necessary to legislate that domestic use be preferred 
insofar as waters imported from the Colorado River are concerned. 

Section 6 is recognition of the recreational and fishing values of the 
project. The tourist industry is a major one in Colorado. The Fry- 
ingpan project is situated in the heart of that tourist area. Accord- 
ingly, from the outset, representatives of the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the United States Government, the Game and Fish 
Department of the State of Colorado, as well as representatives of 
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the National Park Service and the Izaak Walton League, have been 
constantly contacted and consulted regarding this project. As a 
result, it is believed that more care and attention have been given to 
recreational aspects on the Fryingpan project than on any other 
project in the West. Section 6 recognizes these values and permits 
their full exploitation for recreational purposes for the benfit of the 
public. Experience in Colorado has proven the terrific recreational 
demand that will be made upon the project areas. Some means must 
be provided for the protection as well as benefit of the public. This 
has been done. 

Section 7 (a), (b), (c), and (d), in their entirety, have been inserted 
at the request of Mr. Northcutt Ely on behalf of California. 

Section 8 authorizes funds to be appropriated. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLES 


In September 1948, the director of region 7 of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation transmitted to the Governor of Colorado a preliminary 
draft of his report on this project, and forthwith the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, which is the official entity in Colorado charged 
by law with the responsibility of the development of the water re- 
sources of Colorado, created what was termed a “Policy and Review 
Committee,” composed of two representatives of eastern Colorado, 
myself and Mr. Christy; two representatives of western Colorado, 
Mr. Hume White and Frank Delaney: two representatives of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board, Clifford Stone and Royce 
Tipton; a representative of the city of Colorado Springs; and the 
director of the Colorado Game and Fish Commission. These men 
were charged with the responsibility of reviewing that report and 
recommending such amendments as were desirable for all interests 
in Colorado. 

An engineering subcommittee was appointed, comprised of Mr. 
Royce Tipton, consulting engineer for the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board; Frank C. Merrill, consulting engineer for the Colorado 
River District Board (a western slope corporation); Mr. R. M. 
Gildersleeve, chief engineer, Colorado Water Board; C. H. Jex, Ben F. 
Powell, and J. R. Ritter, of the Bureau of Reclamation. This com- 
mittee and the engineering subcommittee held many meetings. The 
engineers made extensive reviews and major recommendations. A 
subcommittee was spurns to draft the operating principles which, 
after numerous drafts and amendments, were subsequently approved. 
The entire matter was then officially submitted to the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board. The Fryingpan project and these operating 
principles were officially approved by that board and the Governor 
of Colorado. The Fryingpan was recognized as an independent 
development, feasible on its own merits, and as the smallest possible 
project which could be constructed dealing with the problem of the 
Arkansas Valley. The name of the project was changed to the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Maximum beneficial use of Arkansas 
River water was stressed, and the committee agreed that the project 
contemplates the greatest possible beneficial use of Arkansas River 
water and its floodwaters in connection with the importation of small 
quantities from the Colorado River. 
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The municipal requirements of the valley cities was realized, and 
immediate need of 15,000 acre-feet was anticipated with a much larger 
uitimate need. The committee was in complete agreement on what 
it terms replacement storage, and the Aspen Reservoir, situated 
on the Roaring Fork, 1 mile upstream from Aspen, is the result of the 
work of that committee. It provides an active capacity of 28,000 
acre-feet at a cost of $7 million. The reservoir was moved to its 
present location at the request of representatives of western Colorado. 
Fish and wildlife interests specified certain minimum stream flows at 
designated points to protect adequately the fishing values of the Roar- 
ing Fork and Fryingpan Rivers, which recommendations were literally 
adopted, and finally the committee agreed that a project smaller than 
that described in the Fryingpan project should not be undertaken 
because it represents the minimum project that can be found 
justifiable. 

All of these matters were formalized in the operating principles 
which appear commencing on page 20 of Senate Document No. 106, 
82d Congress, second session. They recognize that the project con- 
templates the maximum conservation and use of the diverted waters, 
the protection of both existing and potential western slope water uses 
in accordance with the declared policy of Colorado and the preserva- 
tion of recreational values. 

In the Operating Principles— 
Section 1 contains the definition of terms. 


Section 2 provides for the construction of the Aspen Reservoir on 
the Roaring Fork River above Aspen, Colo., with a capacity of 28,000 


acre-feet which shall be available for replacement purposes in western 
Colorado. 

By section 3, the cost of construction and perpetual operation and 
maintenance of the re Reservoir is a charge against the project. 


Section 4 requires that the Aspen Reservoir shall be completed 
before any water is diverted to eastern Colorado. 

Section 5 states that the primary purpose of Aspen Reservoir is to 
furnish replacement storage in like manner as if the project were 
constructed by a water conservancy district organized under the Colo- 
rado Water Conservancy Act. In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that such act (Colo. S. L. 1943, ch. 192) provides in substance 
that any facilities designed for the exportation of water from the 
natural basin of the Colorado River by a district organized under the 
act shall be so constructed and operated that present appropriations 
of water and prospective uses of water for consumptive use purposes 
in the natural basin will not be impaired or increased in cost because 
of the diversion. 

Section 6 defines the replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir 
and provides the purposes for which such replacement capacity may 
beused. No charge is imposed for water released for the replacement 
capacity. 

Section 7 defines surplus capacity, provides for the release of water 
therefrom, and permits the imposition of a charge for water released 
from the surplus capacity. 

Section 8 limits project diversions from Lime Creek to the months 
of May and June because of anticipated demands upon Lime Creek. 

62757—55—13 
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Meee 9 is designed to protect recreational values, including fish- 
g, and requires the maintenance of certain minimum flows at desig- 
nated points on the Fryingpan River. 

Section 10 pertains to diversions from and the maintenance of stated 
minimum flows on the Roaring Fork River. This section is important 
and is required because a farmers’ mutual cooperative enterprise, the 
Twin Lakes Reservoir and Canal Co., holds Colorado decrees for the 
diversion through its facilities of substantial quantities of water from 
the headwaters of the Roaring Fork River. The Twin Lakes Co. has 
thus far been unable to utilize its rights to the fullest extent because 
of insufficient storage capacity on the eastern side of the mountains. 
In the event of an increase in that storage capacity, the Twin Lakes 
Co. could divert from'the headwaters of the Roaring Fork such quan- 
tities of water that the recreational values of the Roaring Fork area 
might be affected. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is so set up that it can by exchange 
furnish to the Twin Lakes Co. water from other sources than the 
Roaring Fork, and, hence, it will be possible to maintain minimum 
flows as recommended by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the Colorado Game and Fish Commission. This is a desirable 
protection to the Aspen area which is nationally recognized for its 
recreational values. The right of Twin Lakes Co. to divert the addi- 

tional water and affect the flow of the Roaring Fork River was estab- 
lished by court decree 15 years ago, and therefore is not dependent 
upon authorization of the Fry ingpan project by Congress. The water 

can be diverted now by construction of additional storage by the Twin 
Lakes Co. on the eastern slope. The Fryingpan project w ould prevent 
the adverse effect of such diversion on fish resources by providing the 
Aspen Reservoir to replace the water which can, by law, now be 
diverted, and by making possible an exchange. 

Section 11 is a further protection to those interested in recreation. 
It provides that lands acquired for project construction and operation 
and water surfaces of project reservoirs will be open to the public for 
recreational purposes, except in instances where the area is necessaril} 
reserved by the operating agency. 

Section 12 recognizes the need for additional water in the Arkansas 
River Basin for domestic purposes and requires that the project be 
operated in such a manner that those in eastern Colorado using project 
water imported from the Colorado River Basin for domestic purposes 
shall have preference over those claiming or using the water for ot! 
purposes. 

Section 13 states that the project will be operated in such a manner 
as to secure the greatest benefit from the use and reuse of imported 
project water. 

Section 14 is very important. The committee is no doubt famil 
with the Colorado-Big Thompson project. In the authorization of 
that project it was required that the project should be constructed 
and operated in conformity with an agreement between west slope and 
east slope interests. That agreement is set forth in Senate Document 
s0, 75th Congress, Ist session. Provision is there made for the con- 
struction of Green Mountain Reservoir to furnish replacement storage 
for existing and potential west slope uses. Some differences of 
opinion have arisen in regard to Senate Document 80. In order to 
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assure the west slope people that there is no intent to impinge upon 
whatever rights they have under Senate Document 80, section 14, pro- 
vides that such rights shall not be impaired or diminished by the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project. 

Recognition of those documents which now constitute the law of 
the Colorado River is given by section 15 which provides that the 
operation and use of the project shall be subject to the 1922 Colorado 
River compact, the 1948 upper Colorado River Basin compact, and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. To protect the west slope uses further, 
it is provided that in the event of necessity to curtail any project uses 
in order to secure compliance with the aforementioned documents, 
then before there is any curtailment of the right to store in Aspen 
Reservoir the diversions for use in eastern Colorado must be curtailed 
in a quantity not in excess of the capacity of that reservoir. __ 

In section 16 the Secretary of the Interior is given the option to 
require the transfer to the United States of rights initiated or ac- 
qured for the project in eastern Colorado, except, of course, the 
present vested rights of Colorado water users. Rights to store water 
in the Aspen Reservoir shall be acquired under the applicable Colo- 
rado law as is required by the existing Federal reclamation laws and 
shall be held in the name of the United States. 

The concluding section, section 17, is somewhat of an innovation. 
The policy and review committee recognize the extreme difficulty of 
setting up a formula which can be fair and equitable under future 
conditions which cannot be foreseen. Accordingly, provision is made 
for a commission upon which the east slope, the west slope, the United 
States, and the State of Colorado are represented. This commission 


is empowered to study the operation of the project with particular 
regard to the agreed operating principles and to make such recom- 
mendations for changes as it believes may more nearly bring about the 
attainment of the ends sought by the operating principles. 


REPAYMENT ENTITY 


A quasi-publie corporation known as a water conservancy district, 
including portions of all of 11 counties, will be organized under the 
provisions of the Colorado laws relating to such districts. Members of 
this committee are generally familiar with this law. It is the type of 
corporation used as a repayment entity of the Colorado Big-Thomp- 
son, the Mancos, and the Conejos projects in Colorado. Accordingly, 
1 will not describe in detail all of the provisions of that law and will 
‘imply point out a few of the unique qualities of such districts. 

These districts have the power to levy a general tax upon all property 
within the district which cannot, however, exceed 114 mills. Inas- 
much as this district may have an assessed valuation of approximately 
390 million, a 1-mill levy would yield approximately $350,000 a year. 
\ property owner does not have to purchase water for his farm. He 
has the opportunity to elect whether or not he desires to purchase such 
water. If he does purchase water, he must pay for it, and the charges 
imposed per acre-foot are collected in the same manner as his taxes are 
collected, 

In addition to the sale of water to farmers, the district can sell water 
'o towns and cities, and it can rent reservoir space to people who al- 
ready have water rights but who lack adequate reservoir capacity. 
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That is the situation of the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. as well 
as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Both of these entities, one for farm- 
ing and the other for industrial purposes, presumably will desire to 
rent reservoir space for the storage of water rights which they 
presently own. 

The cities of Pueblo and Colorado Springs have committed them- 
selves to be included within the boundaries of the district, and their 
city councils have passed ordinances to that effect. Assuming that a 
repayment contract, acceptable in form to the United States and to 
the district’s attorneys, has been negotiated, an election will be held at 
which time all tax-paying property owners, who are electors, situated 
within the district, will vote in favor of or against such a repayment 
contract. After that election has been had, “the district itself allots 
water to the individual farmers or the various irrigation districts or 
ditches that desire the same, and, subsequently, all proceedings in con- 
nection with the formation of the district, as well as the execution of 
a repayment contract, are submitted to a court for a confirmation 
decree. In 1938, the Supreme Court of the State of Colorado upheld 
the constitutionality of this district law, and since that time it has 
been copied by many other States and is currently considered the most 
workable form of entity available for reclamation projects. 


ARKANSAS RIVER COMPACT 


One other phase of this matter should be mentioned. In 1948 the 
States of Colorado and Kansas signed a compact relating to the use 
of Arkansas River water in those States. That compact was later 
ratified by the State legislatures and is now effective. Article IV-D 
of that compact provides as follows: 

D. This compact is not intended to impede or prevent future beneficial de- 
velopment of the Arkansas River Basin in Colorado and Kansas by Federal or 
State agencies, by private enterprise, or by combination thereof, which may 
involve construction of dams, reservoirs, and other works for the purposes of 
water utilization and control, as well as the improved or prolonged functioning 
of existing works: Provided, That the waters of the Arkansas River, as defined 
in article III, shall not be materially depleted in usable quantity or availability 
for use to the water users in Colorado and Kansas under this compact by such 
future development or construction. 

It would seem clear that the proposed project is well within the 
requirements of the above-quoted section of the Arkansas River com- 
pact. Indeed, there seems little doubt that downstream water users 
will welcome Colorado River water into the Arkansas River Basin. 


PROJECT OPPOSITION 


Who are the people that claim the Fryingpan is the entering wedge 
for the Gunnison- Arkansas project ? Who would be affected by the 
Gunnison-Arkansas project? The truthful answer is that the Gunni- 
son River in its entirety would be affected. Yet not one witness from 
the Gunnison Valley has appeared here in opposition. Dan Hunter 
would not appear here if the project were a commitment for the Gun- 
nison-Arkansas. Citizens of western Colorado have not refrained 
from opposing Denver’s claims and they will not refrain from protect- 
ing themselves when the Gunnison-Arkansas project is involved. 
Citizens of Aspen speak only for themselves—not for western Colo- 
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rado. And western Colorado knows the Fryingpan is not the enter- 
ing wedge for the Gunnison-Arkansas. 

The opposition to the Fryingpan is not “western Colorado.” It is 
Aspen. And where are the oil shale deposits that are of great indus- 
trial potentials? Near Rifle. The entire area between Glenwood 
Springs and Grand Junction is vitally concerned in the oil shale. 
And that entire area has officially approved the Fryingpan project. 

The operating principles specifically incorporated in our author- 
izing legislation cannot be violated and will not be. They metic- 
ulously specify performance to units of measurement as small as 5 
cubic feet of water per second. Any statement that these principles 
are not adequate protection is false. 

True, Aspen does not want the Fryingpan. The Colorado Con- 
stitution reads: 

The water of every natural stream not heretofore appropriated within the 
State of Colorado is hereby declared to be the ptoperty of the public and the 
same is dedicated to the use of the people of the State. 

It does not say “the property of Aspen.” And the people of the 
State have officially approved the Fryingpan. 

I suggest that home problems are for home solution and this com- 
mittee is not truly concerned in purely intrastate matters. 

Two years ago, opponents urged us to wait until the Hoover Com- 
mission reported. Maybe it never will. And if it does, its report may 
not be approved by Congress. In any event, until the report is made 
and becomes law, it is useless to speculate on its content and effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have a joint statement by Mr. Harold Christy 
and myself pertaining to the 160-acre land limitation law of the 
Bureau of Reclamation as it applies to this project, which I would like 
to give at this time. 

Section 2D of S. 300 exempts the project from the limitations of 
the 160-acre law provided such lands have an irrigation supply from 
sources other than a Federal reclamation project. The project does 
not involve or contemplate the irrigation of any new land and only 
alleviates 50 percent of existing shortages. The proposed exemption 
isnot new. The Truckee storage project, the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project both have previously been exempted. 

The proposed exemption is supported by the following data con- 
cerning land ownership and water use in the Arkansas River Valley 
in Colorado. 

Single ownerships over 160 acres.—As will be noted there are 234 
of these ownerships covering 75,030 acres with an average size of 
820 acres. The range varies from 161 acres to 1,767 acres with the 
vast majority falling under 200 acres. 

Approximately 99 percent of these cases involve family ownership. 
Ownerships of this type could very easily be split down below the 
160- or 320-acre limitation, and, in all probability, if water deliveries 
Were in question this would be done. Since this is the case, we have 
left these acreages out of the total column showing the lands that 
would be affected by reclamation law. 

Joint ownerships over 320 acres——These ownerships cover an 
acreage of 26,983 acres with an average size of 551 acres. They 
range in size from 324 to 1,725 acres. The majority of these owner- 
ships also fall in the lower size brackets, around 350 to 400 acres. 
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Many of these are partnerships and may actually involve two men 
and their wives. 

Sugar companies, banks, farm operating companies, etc.—There 
are 42 ownerships of this type covering 14,671 acres with an average 
size of 349 acres. These ownerships vary in size from 1 acre to 4,497 
acres. 

In considering these owners, one should keep in mind the type of 
farm operation ‘being ¢ carried on by these companies. All the com- 
pany ownerships of any appreciable size are split up into individual 
farm units operated under a tenant situation. These units, almost 
without exception, are less than 320 acres and the majority are less 
than 160 acres in size. The majority of the land falling in this 
category is in the ownership and operated under the supervision of 
one company. The tendency over the years has been for companies 
to sell their land. At one time extensive holdings were held by 
several companies. However, at the present time none of these 
companies, with the exception of two, have any extensive holdings. 
These lands have been ockl in 160- and 320-acre units. 

The companies carry on extensive experimental programs on lands 
set up specifically for this purpose. These experimental programs 
are extremely beneficial to the irrigated farmers in the Arkansas 
Valley. Technical assistance needed in the application of production 
methods dev eloped by the sugar companies is not only rendered by 
these companies to the farmers operating the sugar companies’ farms, 
but is also furnished, at no direct cost, to all individual farmers in 
the Arkansas Valley who are interested in the production of sugar 
beets. Over the years this has proven extremely beneficial to thie 
general economy of the area. 

As will be noted in the column showing the range in size of these 
ownerships, the minimum size varies from 1 to 23 acres. These 
smaller acreages are usually small tracts used for beet sugar factories, 
alfalfa mills, and so forth; however, these tracts still retain a water 
right. Consequently, they show up in an investigation of this type. 
The actual water delivered is usually negligible. 

Total ownerships affected by reclamation law.—The totals shown in 
this section of the table do not include those ownerships shown in 
item 1, single ownerships over 160 acres. The reason for this was 
given under the discussion of this type of ownership. Total owner- 
ships affected by reclamation law amount to 91 or less than 2 percent of 
the total owners, 41,654 acres or approximately 13 percent of the total 
acreage, served by the project. There are approximately 4,550 farms 
in the project area 

WATER SUPPLY 


In order to determine just how much water would actually be sup- 
plied to these ownerships if they received the same average supply as 
other land in the project area, we used the average size unit in each 
county under each type of ownership, multiplied it by the average 
project supply, 0.5 of an acre-foot per acre, and divided it by 3 acre- 
feet, which represents a full headgate supply. On this basis, owner- 
ships falling in the single ownership category, over 160 acres, would 
receive sufficient water to furnish a full supply for 58 to 75 acres. 
Under a joint ownership situation this varied from 83 to 257 acres : and 
under the company situation it varied from 8 to 571 acres. This large 
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acreage (471 acres) occurred in only one county. All of the others 
fell below 160 acres exc ept in one case which was found in Lake County 
and ran 257 acres. The 257 acres is meadowland and has nearly a full 
water supply at present and probably would not buy any project 
water. 

PROJECT OPERATION 


The Arkansas Valley in Colorado is a valley that has been developed 
by small landowners. All of the ditch companies have been developed 
by thousands of small landowners banding together into mutual com- 
panies to construct, operate, and maintain irr igation systems. Many 
of the ditches were started by promoters, forming stock companies or 
utilizing eastern capital ; however, these soon faded out of the picture, 
either going broke or selling out to landowners served by these early 
ditches. At the present time all of the ditches in the Ar kansas Valley 
are mutualized or, as in the high mountain country, are individually 
owned. Under this method of development one always finds the major 
portion of the ownerships running around 80 to 320 acres, with only 
minor percentages of the area being operated by companies or excep- 
tionally large landowners. 

This method of development makes the application of the 160-acre 
limitation nonimportant in that: 

Water deliveries.—Water is delivered in the Arkansas Valley on the 
basis of shares in the various ditch companies. If a ditch diverts 
50,000 acre-feet of water it is distributed equally among the share- 
holders through laterals, from main ditches to indiv idual farms. 
Consequently, if a ditch company buys 500 acre-feet of project water, 
this water would be delivered to the main canal thence to the laterals 
and then through the use of fixed division boxes to the farms, accord- 
ing to their shares. This type of delivery system makes it almost 
impossible to exclude a few landowners from receiving the benefits of 
water purchased by the ditch system. 

ry ypes of indiv iduals making up the ownerships exceeding the 160- 
acre or 320-acre ownership.—The individuals involved in this category 
are the leaders of the community. They represent the more progres- 
sive farmers. ‘They are the more aggressive people who through hard 
work and good management have succeeded in accumulating acreages 
in excess of the limitation set up by this law. These men are not fly- 
by-night promoters, neither do they represent big-development com- 
panies. They are farm operators as well as owners. They are devel- 
opers of markets and marketing outlets. They are the backbone of 
the community and of the economy of the area and should not be 
penalized for their thriftiness. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


_ summarizing this data the following points are very apparent : 

Percentagewise these ownerships, compared to the total owner- 
ships: in the valley, are minor, less than 2 percent. 

There are no promotional development companies operating 
1p areas in the Arkansas Valley. 

- In only two cases does the amount of water proposed for delivery 
to any of these units exceed that which would be required for 160 acres 
and one of these probably will not purchase any water. 
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Ownerships affected by reclamation law, February 1955 
JOINT OWNERSHIPS OVER 320 ACRES! 


| Total 1955 survey 


County - sail ceapcas insite 


Number; Acres 


Lake 3. 
Chaffee____ - 
Fremont. 
Pueblo 
Otero.... 
Crowley .- 
Bent 
Prowers 


3, 854 
, 250 
602 
, 100 

3, 311 
, 817 
. O74 


Range in 
size 


903-1, 725 
393- 442 
602 
360- 
365- 653 
324- 7 
382-1, 443 
320 970 


656 | 


775 | 


Average 
size, 

owner 
ships 


Full sup- 

ply from 
syster 
for— 


Acres? 
3957 
83 
120 


105 





Total... 26, 983 


Lake 3. 6 
Chaffee : ica y 
Fremont . Calkses ~ 3 
Pueblo-_.- 11 
Otero___. 59 
Crowley... 30 
Bent ___. 46 | 
Prowers. 70 | 


234 | 


Total 


SUGAR COMPANIES, BANKS, FARM OPERATING COMPANIES, 


0 SERENE RS See ee eR ee ee 0 
SO in ni ciecisemerdes de a 4 
Freemont : : ; 1 
Pueblo. 3 
Otero ___. 17 
Crowley -.. 

Bent oa : 6 
Prowers -_- 7 i 1 


Total_. 42 


SINGLE OWNERSHIPS OVER 160 ACRES * 


194- 
192- 
190- 
170- 
162- 
167- 
162-1, 


460 
598 
249 
800 
897 
973 


‘04 


23-150 

566 

5-249 
1-4, 497 
15-1, 660 

1-150 
2, 853 


Total 1955 survey 


County 


Number 


Lake 3___... 
Chaffee 
Fremont 
Pueblo... 
Otero 
Crowley 
Bent 
Prowers 


Total 


1 Includes partnerships, joint tenants, etc. 


Acres 


3, 854 
. 71 
. 168 
2, 567 
10, 108 
», 401 
. 058 


927 


41,654 


TOTAL OWNERSHIP AFFECTED BY RECLAMATION LAW ¢® 


400 
343 
40 

2, 853 


34 9 


1 
Average |Full supply 
size, | fron 
owner- | systen 
ships for 


1, 285 
224 
584 
367 
439 
361 
607 


458 


2 Using 0.5 of an acre-foot for average Fryingpan-Arkansas project deliver to 322,000 acres of irrigated 


land served. 
3 Mountain meadows 


4 Single ownerships over 160 acres dropped from the grand total on the assumption titles would be ' 


changed to joint ownerships. 


§’ Companies, in all cases, are operating diversified tenant farm units less than 320 acres in size. 
¢ Single ownerships over 160 acres dropped from the grand total on the assumption titles would De { 


changed to joint ownerships. 
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Mr. Briss. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the statement of Mr. 
Harry Barnes, heretofore handed to the clerk, be considered as read 
and made a part of the transcript of the testimony of this proceeding. 
Mr. Harry Barnes is the city engineer for Rocky Ford. The state- 
ment pertains to the water supply of the valley towns east of Pueblo. 

Mr. Asprnatu. We cannot accept the part of your request which 
asks that it be made a part of the record as if read because Mr. Barnes 
is not here, but, with that exception, the statement will be accepted 
and made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Harry Barnes, Crry ENGINEER, Rocky Forp, Coo. 


My name is Harry Barnes. I have been a resident of the Arkansas Valley for 
30 years. For the past 17 years I have held the position of city engineer for 
the city of Rocky Ford. I have held various offices in the American Water 
Works Association. During the past 15 years I have been in complete charge 
of the municipal waterworks for the city of Rocky Ford. During that time I 
have rendered some engineering service to practically all of the smaller towns of 
the Arkansas Valley and through this service have become familiar with about 
all of their water problems. Also, through association with other municipal 
officials, I have learned to understand the problems encountered by the cities 
that employ their own engineers. 

When towns were founded in this area, water, from the first day was the 
major problem. Shallow wells, for the most part, were found to produce a water 
that was so hard and so alkaline in nature that it could not be used satisfac- 
torily. Municipalities then went to artesian wells. At depths ranging from 750 
feet to 1,200 feet they obtained a very limited supply of very soft water. Even 
then many of these wells carried such an extent of iron that some treatment 
was necessary. Within a few years most communities outgrew the supply these 
wells furnished. It was then necessary to go in search of surface supplies or to 
use the extremely hard shallow wells. Those towns that have stayed with the 
deep wells have been forced to restrict building, with the ultimate result that 
many of them are smaller than they were 20 years ago. 

Actually, gentlemen, we have some residents of every town and city in the 
valley, as well as all of the country population, who are forced to haul all of 
their domestic water. In many instances it is necessary to haul this water sev- 
eral miles. The average price paid for this water is $5 per thousand gallons, 
or $1,680 for each acre-foot of water used. This has been paid for many years. 
Many homes in the valley have no means of sewage disposal, caused by a lack 
of water to flush toilets. This in many areas does not point toward a modern 
sanitary condition. 

The climate of the Arkansas Valley is of a semiarid nature. The annual rain- 
fall is from 11 to 16 inches. This is too little to let most plants exist. Irriga- 
tion is necessary for us to have lawns in our towns and cities. And I believe 
that you will agree that lawns and gardens are necessary for modern living. 
The fact that irrigation is necessary makes our daily per capita use of water 
run from 200 to 450 gallons. 

Another bad feature of the water situation in all of the valley municipalities 
is the fact that no storage exists. No town or city east of the proposed Pueblo 
reservoir has any storage. By that I mean, when the pumps stop there is nothing 
to fall back on. Take our small community whose only supply is a 1,200 foot 
well. Suppose a shortage of power or a well casing failure should stop produc- 
tion of that one well. A city without water could very easily become a city 
where disease could run rampant. The large city tries never to have less than 
a6-month supply in storage. Please compare that with the situation that exists 
in our valley. 

selow we are going to present very briefly to you the names of the towns and 
cities which would be affected by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. In this I 
am going to show the present source of domestic water, and the population served 
ind the hardness of the present supply. Please observe that each community 
vould be affected in a different way, but every community would be benefited. 

Salida, Canon City, and Florence.—All being located at high altitudes along 
the Arkansas River all derive a very nice water from that river. The diversion 
plan would benefit these cities in that with a higher river they would have a more 
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ample supply at all times of the year. The total population of these 3 towns is 
approximately 15,000. 

Fowler.—Is presently supplied from natural springs. Hardness is 10 grains 
per gallon. Population is 1,025. This town has made no application for addi- 
tional water. Most of their citizens know that any increase in population would 
necessitate more water. The springs are running at full capacity at the present 
time. 

Manzanola.—Obtains its water from a depth of 1,200 feet. The water is rea- 
sonably soft but contains sulphates in such an extent that it is eating up the 
distribution system. They have barely enough water to supply present needs. 
Residential building has been curtailed for many years. A major failure in a 
well casing would put the town out of water for months. 

Rocky Ford.—Serves a population of around 5,000 people. Obtains its present 
supply from the Arkansas River. Has a filtration plant and because of the 
highly polluted raw water it is forced to a very expensive treatment procedure. 
Hardness averages about 30 grains per gallon. When the river is low they are 
forced to pump their entire supply three times. 

La Junta.—Serves a population of about 8,000. Present supply is obtained 
from the bed of the Arkansas River. Hardness is around 57 grains per gallon. 
Too hard for the commercial water softener to handle. The city has been 
greatly handicapped by the hardness of the water. 

Las Animas.—Serves a population of around 4,000 persons. Water is taken 
from shallow wells. Hardness is 78.5 grains per gallon. Imagine, gentlemen, 
trying to live with a water supply that hard. 

Lamar.—Serves a population of 8,000 persons. Present supply is a combina- 
tion of wells and surface water from Clay Creek. Hardness is around 21 grains 
per gallon. As long as the surface does not lower the city feels that it will 
continue to have an ample supply of only fair water. 

Swink.—Serves about 400 people. Obtains water from a well 735 feet deep. 
Supply is very limited. Residential building is prohibited. With better and 
more water the town would grow. A large sugar factory located here is forced 
to supply its own water, for both its residences and for its operation. 

Eads.—Serves a population of about 1,200. Gets a very limited supply of water 
from two deep wells. Supply is used for domestic water only. The watering 
of lawns is usually prohibited. Growth is limited because of the shortage of 
water. Another instance where a major breakdown could put the town out of 
water for months. 

Wiley.—Serves about 450 persons. Water is obtained from the Arkansas 
River. They have about an 800,000-gallon reservoir and a small high-pressure 
filtration plant. When the river is low for a long period of time and the ditch 
from which they receive their supply is out of water the town is out. 

Crowley.—A small community of about 300 persons. Water supply is from 
shallow wells. Supply is very limited and water is extremely hard. This com- 
munity has not had a chance to expand over the years because of their being 
unable to furnish an adequate supply of water to the inhabitants now there— 
let alone any new population. 

Ordway.—Serves a population of about 1,200 persons. Water is derived from 
better than average wells. The town has a reservoir which holds about a 20 
days supply. The town also has a softening plant. At present is doing ver) 
well; if the ground water supply holds up they, with no increase in population, 
are in a fair shape for domestic water. 

Thus, gentlemen, we have shown you a brief résumé of 14 communities, who 
serve some 44,000 persons. These communities have, in the past years, spent 
literally millions of dollars, acting upon the best engineering ability available, to 
do the best that could be done in the way of providing as much water and as good 
a water as could be had. Only in very rare instances can it be said that these 
millions have been spent wisely, because we are still short of an adequate supply 
of soft healthful water. We in the Arkansas Valley, are fully aware of the fact 
that our towns and cities never become any larger than their water supplies. 
We also feel that a price cannot be placed on the most precious commodity the 
world possesses, namely an adequate supply of soft, pure water. 


Mr. Betse. I make the same request for a statement by Harry ¢. 
Reese, whose statement the clerk has. ; 

Mr. Saynor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. AsprnaLt. The statement of Mr. Reese will be accepted and 
made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Harry C. REESE 


I am Harry C. Reese. I have been a resident of Colorado since 1946. From 
1947 to 1950 I was manager of the chamber of commerce at Florence, Colo. 
Since 1950, I have been manager of the chamber of commerce at LaJunta, Colo. 
I am a graduate of Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, and of the Southwestern 
Chamber of Commerce Institute, Dallas, Tex. I am an active member of the 
Colorado State Chamber of Commerce Managers’ Association and of the Moun- 
tain States Association of Chamber of Commerce Managers. 

My specific purpose in appearing before you is to represent the community 
development in 10 of the smaller communities located in the Arkansas Valley. 

The position of the two metropolitan areas located in the project area, Colo- 
rado Springs and Pueblo; will be represented by other speakers. 

The 10 communities which I am representing are Leadville, Salida, Canon 
City, Florence, Walsenburg, Fowler, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, and 
Lumar. These towns are strung out over an area that is approximately 300 
miles in length from Leadville on the west, loacted near the headwaters of the 
Arkansas River to Lamar on the east located 32 miles from the Colorado-Kansas 
line. 

From the census figures in 1930 these 10 communities had a total population 
of 41,051. By 1940, these communities had an increase in population of 3,002, 
for a total of 44,053. By 1950, this population had increased to 50,777 or an 
increase of 6,724 over the 1940 figures. 

The introduction of supplemental water into the Arkansas Valley in the pro- 
posed Fryingpan-Arkansas project affects our area in two ways. First let me 
discuss with you the effect upon the living conditions of our people by giving 
you a picture of the present situation and the anticipated improvement with 
supplemental water. 

We are seriously short of domestic water in our towns. West of Pueblo, 
communities depend on streamflow diversion or mountain watersheds for munici- 
pal use. East of Pueblo, supplies are largely from shallow wells. These latter 
communities have storage facilities equal to 1 day’s supply or less. Pumping 
capacities are taxed to the limit during the period of June through September. 
In the summer months, municipalities maintain a constant and desperate strug- 
gle to keep water supplies in line with peak demand. 

During the 4-month period of peak demand drastic restrictions are placed on 
domestic users. The use of water for lawns and gardens is banned during 
most of the day in this period, so that adequate supplies will be available and 
line pressure maintained. 

While the quality of the water in 5 of the communities west and south of 
Pueblo is not too bad, the other 5 towns have supplies with excessive sulfates 
resulting in water that averages about 50 grains hardness per gallon. 

This hard water causes an equal burden to the housewife, the municipality, 
and the industrial user. To be satisfactory for household use, this water must 
he treated or the soap bill soars, the dishes are streaked, the clothes not clean, 
and the scrubbed floors spotted. 

It is common in this area for domestic users to purchase water from com- 
mercial wells in order to get a reasonable supply of soft water for household use. 
This water, stored in cisterns, is often hauled for several miles at an average 
cost of $5 per thousand gallons. 

In city mains, this hard waters causes serious encrusting and rapid deteriora- 
tion of pipes. Waterline breaks, valves that are eaten out are all costly to 
municipal operations. The industrial user is plagued in the same manner in 
his boiler systems and in his processing water. The cost of building a treating 
plant to render the water acceptable for industrial use very often is equal to 
the cost of building and equipping the plant itself. 

With the availability of supplemental water for domestic use, a large share 
of the problems of lack of municipal water supply and lack of quality water 
would be eliminated. The use of the proposed Pueblo Reservoir for the storage 
of municipal supply would overcome the present lack of storage. 

3 ce availability of quality water of 4 to 6 grains hardness per gallon chlori- 

‘ted in the proposed Pueblo treating plant and made available by pipeline to 
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the towns east of Pueblo would far surpass the quality of the present supply. 

The need for a supply of quality water for human consumption is paramount. 
We are short of this water now. Our population is on the increase. We strongly 
feel that the development of additional domestic water in the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project is necessary to maintain our present population level and allow 
us a normal rate of growth in our communities. 

The second effect of the introduction of supplemental water is in the economic 
pattern of the area. Basically, this is an agricultural area. Farming and ranch- 
ing, irrigated and dryland, extends the length of the valley and is the basie 
structure of the area. 

With this economy, the processing of agricultural products is important. The 
refining of sugar beets, canning of fruit and vegetable crops, feeding and proc- 
essing of livestock, the production of animal feeds and organic fertilizers, and 
recently the new development of chlorophy! extraction are all important opera- 
tions in the communities of the area. 

Raw materials available in the area play a strong part, too. Within the region 
are deposits of feldspar, fluorspar, lead, zine, manganese, gold, silver, non- 
metallics, oil, and coal. Many of these raw materials are in various stages of 
productive development, others are virtually dormant. 

Colorado’s tourist business, a $220 million operation in 1951, is of much 
importance to the Arkansas Valley area. For upon it depends thousands of 
small independent businessmen. Motel and resort operators, filling stations, 
restaurants, sports dealers, and many others make their livelihood from those 
who come to see and enjoy Colorado’s majestic peaks and scenic beauty. 

Each of these economic phases is important to the well being of our area. 

Sach phase suffers and is limited by water supply and quality. 

The increased efficiency of existing irrigation ditch systems can only be 
brought about by supplemental water. The urgent needs for domestic water and 
for industrial water have been filed at the expense of agriculture. Limited 
crops and low yields are an old story to our farmers. Droughts, low runoff pe- 
riods. and overappropriated water rights all take their toll of agricultural 
production. 

National markets for high quality Colorado grown products such as sugar 
beets, onions, cantaloups, vegetables, seeds, and alfalfa meal already exist. With 
supplemental water, Arkansas Valley farmers can grow higher cash value crops 
and increase their yields of the existing crops. This is sound development, and 
it will materially strengthen the economic basis of the entire region. 

The production of fine Colorado beef, lamb, and turkeys is on the increase and 
finds a ready market throughout the Nation. Increased feed supplies in the proj- 
ect development will greatly enhance this type of foodstuff production necessary 
to a growing national population. 

Strategic minerals and nonmetallics processed in the project area are now 
limited by lack of power and water. The major production is in copper, lead, 
zine, gold, and silver. Other metal development prospects are in aluminum, 
bismuth, cadmium, iron, manganese, molybdenum, and nickel. 

Among the producers, the Reynolds Mining Co. in the Salida area indicated 
that their fluorspar operations will be limited in the near future by lack of water 
and power. The Resurrection Mining group in the Leadville area in their pro 
duction of lead, zine, and other strategic metals will be hampered to some extent 
by water but mainly by lack of power. 

Coal is a large resource in the Walsenburg, Florence, and Canon City area. 
The trend toward the use of coal in high temperature processing for byproduct 
extraction and the production of synthetic fuels is rapidly coming upon us. To 
develop these large deposits of both high- and low-grade coals, supplies of water 
and power must be available. 

There are instances of existing industry being limited by the lack of quality 
water. Canning plants in the area are hampered both by the lack of agricultural 
water as well as the lack of a quality supply for processing. Sugar-beet com- 
panies have been faced with water shortages in the midst of their processing 
campaigns in the fall. The Santa Fe Railroad at its division point in La Junta 
treats 61 grain water to 1 grain hardness on an average of.over 7 million gallons 
per day. A savings of thousands of dollars annually would occur if a better 
quality water were available. 

The availability of quality water and hydroelectric power from the proposed 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project would stimulate the expansion of vast mineral 
resources in the area. Existing industry unhampered by the lack of water and 
power would expand and develop at rate consistent with market demands. 
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With supplemental water and power bringing increased agricultural yields. 
greater livestock production, expansion of industry and raw-material develop- 
ment a far broader taxing base would come into being in the project area. The 
increases to local and State taxing units, along with the enhancement of Federal 
tax receipts, would come as a natural result of the project development. 

The tourist business, an important facet of our area, would receive a tremen- 
dous boost in both eastern Colorado and western Colorado from the development 
of the recreational features of the proposed project. It is important to note 
that this project is the first in Colorado to be planned with the full cooperation 
of Federal, State, and local fish and wildlife interests. Thousands of indepen- 
dent small business men who work to serve the tourist industry will be directly 
benefited as the project materializes. 1 

To summarize: The Arkansas Valley has been and is now seriously short of 
domestic, agricultural, and industrial water. The importation of surplus water 
from western Colorado to our deficient area in eastern Colorado is our only 
feasible means of acquiring water to maintain our living conditions and economy. 

Through their association together and through the proposed formation of 
conservancy districts, the people on our area have demonstrated that they are 
willing to repay a large share of the project costs through the purchase of water 
and the purchase and sale of power. 

For the people of the Arkansas Valley, first and foremost, additional water is 
a must. To expand and develop industry and natural resources, supplies of 
quality water and available power are a must. If our area is to maintain the 
existing economy, to better our living conditions and to expand to a maximum 
development to take our place in a strong healthy nation, we earnestly request 
that you give every favorable consideration to the early construction of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Will the chairman yield there? 

Mr. AsPpINALL. Yes. 

Mr. CHENowETH. I would like to make an observation. I wish to 
assure my good friend from Pennsylvania there is no disposition on 
the part of the witnesses in presenting their statements in support of 
this project to withhold any facts or conceal any information. What 
we have been trying to do is to cooperate and expedite these hearings. 
I think the chairman is entitled to great credit for the very able and 
competent manner in which he has conducted these hearings. We 
have tried to cooperate with him. I think he has done a very splendid 
job in the short space of time available in giving these witnesses every 
possible opportunity to be heard. 

I also regret, I will say to my distinguished colleague, that the 
witnesses do not have the time to present these statements and read 
them word by word, because they would be much more effective and 
much more impressive; but the time is not available, and we are doing 
the best we can. 

‘ . . ‘ . . 

Mr. Sartor. I am not objecting to the fact that the Chair is con- 
ducting the hearings in the manner in which he is. I think he is 
doing a yeoman job considering the tremendous amount of legislation 
that is before this committee. What I am objecting to is in having 
Witnesses—I am not blaming this on the witnesses, because I do not 
think any one of them has made a statement here yesterday or today 
that they do not seriously believe. But what I am objecting to is that 
they are handing in their statements and having them made a part 
of the record without anybody having a chance to examine them prior 
to the time they come here and take the witness chair, so if there were 
some question that you would like to ask them in particular, whether 
it be the proponents or opponents, you would then have an opportunity 
to develop some point or points which have been presented in the 
testimony. That is what I object to. 
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Mr. Cuenowertu. I am sorry. Had I known of the gentleman’s 
interest, I would have made every effort to have the statements made 
available ahead of time. 

_ Mr. Asprnaty. The Chair would suggest that the Congressman from 
Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, will be under a heavier responsibility when 
we get into executive committee consideration than if we had the wit- 
nesses here, but that is one of those things that cannot be avoided. 

Mr. Betse. Mr. Chairman, in light of the objection of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, I will not offer for the record, but I would like 
to submit for the information of the committee members a statement 
by the Colorado Public Expenditure Council, prepared by Prof. 
EK. T. Halaas of the University of Denver analyzing the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. The Colorado Public Expenditure Council has 
been the watchdog of the taxpayers of not only the State but the sur- 
rounding area for many years, and I think this will prove to be of 
assistance to the committee. 

Mr. Asprnatu. It will be accepted and made a part of the file. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible 
to have this printed in the hearings. This is a rather important 
statement on this project. I think it would be of great interest to the 
members of this committee. I feel it should be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Asprnau. The request has been made. Is there any objection? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman. Again I have not even had a chance 
to look at what is in here. What we have just done is to place an 
unusual burden upon the finances of this committee by requiring a 
map that we find necessary to have duplicated. It has been the policy 
of this committee not to do that. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I withdraw the request as far as the map is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. AsprnaLti. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is not exactly 
correct, because this map (indicating) was reproduced last year in 
the hearings. The map to which he refers here in the exhibit sub- 
mitted is no more difficult to reproduce than the one we had last year. 

(The request of Mr. Chenoweth was later withdrawn and the docu- 
ment referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Do you have any further statement, Mr. Beise/ 

Mr. Betse. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to very briefly com- 
ment on four aspects of the Fryingpan project: What the Fryingpan 
does to the Aspen area; specifically then on the Aspen Reservoir; and 
then the future of that area; and the position of southern California 
as stated at the Senate hearings. ° 

Not one drop of water is proposed to be diverted from the Roaring 
Fork River above the town of Aspen. There are many streams in 
Colorado which late in the season are dried up by diversions into irr'- 
gation districts, and it is true that rarely above the town of -\spen 
the Roaring Fork is at times dried up by diversion. But the com- 
plaints are louder in connection with that river than other rivers 
because the water goes to eastern Colorado by means of the Twin 
Lakes diversion. 

Members of this committee can be assured that the Twin Lakes Co., 
a private eae privately owned, a mutual ditch company, has 
the legal right to divert the water that it does divert. Otherwise 
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they would be stopped by the State engineer of Colorado, who admin- 
isters our streams. 

The committee can equally be sure that the Twin Lakes people will 
increase those diversions ultimately an additional 15,000 acre-feet, 
as they have the legal right to do under conditional decree in the 
district court. So that the Twin Lakes development will come about 
in all probability whether or not the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
ever built. 

I say that the Fryingpan project, therefore, protects the area above 
Aspen because it makes possible an exchange, as is stated in the 
operating principles, and which are specifically made a part of H. R. 
412 by section 3. So that the area above Aspen will be less affected 
after the Fryingpan-Arkansas is built than it is now. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas also protects the area below Aspen by 
providing for the construction of a 28,000 acre-foot reservoir as a 
part of the project. Let me say about this Aspen Reservoir—it is a 
new reservoir to be built which was proposed to be built at Rudy on 
the Fryingpan River, but nevertheless it was moved to Aspen upon 
the request of western Colorado’s representatives. It is built nine 
times larger than the outstanding western slope engineer said was 
necessary to build it for replacement. It was done so in order to make 
maximum use of the site. Mr. Clifford Jex and Mr. Frank Merriell, 
an esteemed engineer from western Colorado, specifically approved, 
those men did, the change in location of that reservoir to the Aspen 
site and in its present capacity. It will never cost the town of Aspen 
or the area in western Colorado anything fer construction or mainte- 
nance. 

Now as to the future. Let me say that replacement reservoirs are 
only required by the water conservancy district law. If you do not 
create such a corporation, any person or individual or corporation in 
Colorado can divert western Colorado waters without building any 
reservoir any place at any time. The only reason that we are talking 
about an Aspen Reservoir in this case is that the project under which 
this corporation will be organized, the water conservancy district does 
require a replacement, and that is the Aspen Reservoir, and it will 
protect the area below Aspen. 

Let me say just briefly about southern California. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas is not a participating project in the upper 
Colorado River storage project. The Fryingpan-Arkansas was ap- 
proved by southern California at the time of the 82d and 83d Con- 
gresses. Southern California, however, lias reversed its previous 
endorsement at this session and now says that the two, the upper 
Colorado and the Fryingpan, are, so to speak, one ball of wax, which 
simply means that southern California will at any time oppose any 
diversion either in or out of the basin in the upper basin States. 

Let me say this: That California had six objections to the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project in its official comment. Five of the six objec- 
tions were specifically adopted at their request and are now contained 
in sections 7 and 8 of H. R. 412. Section 7 has 4 subdivisions, (a), 
(b), (ec), and (d), being respectively that the compacts and treaties 
shall govern, that individuals and State officials and Government 
officials shall be bound thereby, that no exchange of water shall be 
made utilizing Colorado River waters and saving Arkansas River 
waters to deliver to Kansas, and, lastly, that this Congress by au- 
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thorizing the Fryingpan-Arkansas does not place a stamp of approval! 
on any interpretation of those documents, compacts, and treaties of 
the Colorado River. 

Now all of that is set forth, as you have read, in section 7 (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) of H. R. 412. 

Section 8 was a verbatim adoption of section 6 of the Senate bill 
as passed by the 83d Congress, in that it specifically deletes any au- 
thorization to investigate w what has been called the Gunnison-Arkan 
project. That was done at the request of southern California, sad. it 
is H. R. 412 as introduced. In other words, 5 out of the 6 amend.- 
ments that those gentlemen requested are now contained in H. R. 4192, 
and the onl; request they made which is not included is that with 
reference /o salinity, in that they asked a rider in effect be put on 
I. R. 412 which would permit the Secretary of the Interior to study 
‘he salinity conditions of the Colorado River by reason of the authori- 
vation of the Fryingpan-Arkansas, and our answer simply is that any 
project which diverts less than one-half of 1 percent of the average 
annual flow of the river, to tie such a large kite on such a small dog’s 
tz:tis an absurdity which answers itself. 

In conclusion, let me say this: If you had a river that reached from 
Washington to New York City and you had to get the backing of 
every landowner on that river, you have some idea of the problem 
of the project proponents, and that has been done in connection with 
the Fryingpar-Arkansas. The river is over 300 miles long on the 
eastern slope, and yet all interests from all parts are back of it. 

If there was anything wrong with this, certainly we would have 
heard of it long before now. I mean specifically in eastern Colorado. 

And we say in conclusion that the Fryingpan-Arkansas is the 
smallest possible project which is feasible, and each segment of it is 
vital to all. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Does that conclude your presentation ? 

Mr. Berse. It does. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The time from now on this morning has been set 
aside for the opposition. It may be necessary to call you gentlemen 
back later on for examination if we cannot find the time this after- 
noon. 

With the understanding I have had relative to the programing, | 
feel it is mandatory on my part to excuse you from the table at this 
time, holding yourselves in readiness today or tomorrow, as we see fit, 
and have the opposition take the time now. 

Mr. Sayvor. Will the chairman yield! 

Mr. Asprnau. Yes. 

Mr. Sayvor. Following up the comment which I made heretofore 
with regard to not having had an opportunity to examine any papers 
we have admitted here and made a part of the record, “The Fryingpan- 
\rkansas project.” prepared and Ops pes by the Colorado Public 
tixpenditure Council, by E. T. Halaas is, as near as I can determine, 
nothing except a tirade against myself. 

I want to tell you, if the proponents of this legislation think they 
have done themselves any good in trying to create any impression 
with the Congress by personal castigation, I want to tell you, up until 
now I was inclined to go along and try and help you, but if this is 
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going to be your policy, I am afraid that you have done yourselves 
more harm this morning by these tactics than you have good. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Saytor. No. I am through. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I wish you would designate the part that you 
object to. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair has made its decision, and we are going 
along with the opposition at this time. The Chair did not wish to 
introduce this, he did not know what it was; but there was no objec- 
tion raised, so it is in there now and we will have to abide by our 
decision. 

At this time, appearing in opposition to the legislation before this 
committee, we have Mr. L. K. Olson, attorney in “W ashington, D. C. 
representing certain interests in western Colorado. Accompanying 
him at the table is Clinton B. Stewart, attorney-at-law of Aspen, 
Colo.; William Stapleton, county clerk of Pitkin County, Colo.; and 
Orest Gerbaz, a lifetime resident, farmer and livestock man, of Pitkin 
County, also a county commissioner of Pitkin County. 

Gentlemen, we are glad to have you before the committee and the 
time has been reserved for you this morning. You may proceed. 
Who will be first ? 

Mr. Oxson. Mr. Gerbaz. 


STATEMENT OF OREST GERBAZ, PITKIN COUNTY COMMISSIONER, 
MEMBER OF COLORADO RIVER WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
BOARD 


Mr. Gersaz. My name is Orest Gerblaz. I am a rancher at Woody 
Creek in Pitkin County. My brothers and I operate the Gerbaz Ranch 
which is approximately 1,100 acres. We raise cattle, sheep, hay and 
grain. I know something about farming in this part of the country 
because I have been at it for 40 years. 1 am also one of the commis- 
sioners of Pitkin County and I am a member of the Colorado River 
Conservation District Board. 

I am against the Fryingpan-Arkansas project because it is not sound 
to start with, and it is going to hurt my county and several adjoining 
counties on the western slope. In fact, the 21-county Western Slope 
Commissioners Association went on record in 1953 and 1954 opposing 
this project. So you can see the opposition isn’t confined to Aspen. 

There have been people appearing before you who left the impres- 
sion that the only opposition was a couple of wealthy gentlemen 
farmers. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The real opposi- 
tion is from the people who make their homes there and make their 
living there. Besides the county commissioners association of the 
western slope, the Colorado River Conservation District, which is a 
statutory board for the Colorado River comprising eight counties 
in the upper Colorado River Basin, went on record that “FE ryingpan- 
Arkansas should be deferred until after the upper Color: ado River 
storage project is authorized and constructed. For the record, I am 
attaching a copy of their resolution, which I will read. 


62757—355——14 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas there have been introduced in the first session of the 84th Congress, 
bills for the authorization of the Colorado River storage project and participat- 
ing projects—upper Colorado River Basin (project planning report 4—82.81.1), 
and there will probably be introduced bills for the authorization of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas diversion project—Colorado (project planning report 7-84.49.1) ; and 

Whereas the first of these projects is one for the regulation of flow and contro] 
of supply of water of Colorado River in the upper basin, in its entirety for the 
improving and increasing of the total usable amount of water in the upper basin 
of Colorado River; and 

Whereas the second of these projects is for the diversion of water from the 
natural basin of Colorado River to that of Arkansas River, and consequently 
will result in the diminution of the total in-basin supply of Colorado River water, 
to the prejudice of uses within the natural basin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of The Colorado River Water Conservation 
District, That it earnestly calls upon Colorado Senators and Representatives in 
the 84th Congress to use every means within their power to assure and insure 
that the Colorado River storage project shall be authorized prior to, and take 
precedence over and be constructed before, the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion 
project in order that the supply of water within the natural basin shall be 
conserved for uses within that basin and not be unduly diminished by the prior 
authorization or building of the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion project; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to Senators and Representatives from 
Colorado in the 84th Congress; To the Honorable James E. Murray, chairman, 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, United States Senate; To the Honor- 
able Clinton P. Anderson, chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, United States Senate; To the Honorable Clair Engle, chairman, Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, House of Representatives; To the Honorable 
Wayne N. Aspinall, chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives: To the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
Interior Department; And to the Honorable Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of 
Colorado. 


STATE oF COLORADO, 
County of Garfield, ss. 

I, F. C. Merriell, secretary to the board of directors of the Colorado River 
Water Conservation District, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing 
resolution was adopted by them at meeting held in Grand Junction, Colo., Novem- 
ber 6, 1954, and that the foregoing is a true, full and correct copy of the resolution 
as so adopted. Subscribed this 25th day of January A. D. 1955 

F. C. MERRIeLL, 
Secretary to the Board of Directors of the 
Colorado River Water Conservation District. 


Mr. Gerpaz. In the Senate hearings the committee was left with 
the impression that all the REA’s were in favor of this project. This 
committee should know that the Holy Cross Electric Association, 
with 1,900 members, serving Garfield, Pitkin, and Eagle Counties and 
a participating cooperative of the REA, has gone on record against it. 
Their statement of policy, adopted March 9 this year, is attached for 
your information. With your permission, I would like to read that. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Holy Cross Electric Association, Inc., is a Colorado corporation financed through 
the Rural Electrification Administration, was organized in 1939 and serves about 
1.900 consumers on the western slope of the Continental Divide. in the State of 
Colorado. This association is indebted to the United States, and its consumers 
are grateful for the financing which has made possible the provision of electric 
service to a large area previously without electrification. Nevertheless, the 
association considers itself as a borrower and not as a donee of public funds. 
All interest and principal due have been paid in full. 

The association is a member of the Colorado State Association of REA Coopera- 
tives. It has come to the attention of this association that said Colorado State 
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association, and the National Rural Hlectric Cooperative Association, are seek- 
ing congressional approval of the Fryingpan-Arkansas and upper Colorado River 
projects, and that such groups assert that they are thereby representing all 
the rural electric cooperatives included within their organizations. 

In such activity this association is not represented by such groups. Holy 
Cross Electric Association stands squarely against the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, but freely concedes it is not sufficiently informed, at this time, to take 
a position on the upper Colorado River project, which presents a more complex 
problem. 

This association obviously has no quarrel with the principle that public funds 
may properly be used for public purposes to the public benefit, but contends that 
ach proposal must be considered upon its own merits. This association under- 
stands the vital importance of water in the West, agrees that there exists no 
moral right to demand that waterflow uselessly through any given area when 
it could be better used elsewhere, has no objection to transmountain diversion of 
water where such is to the general public interest, and is more than willing to 
purchase electric energy at lower rates from any newly available source of 
power. 

However, this association objects to the expenditure of public money to divert 
water from one area to another, when no additional benefit to the general public 
s thereby provided. All water from the Fryingpan and Roaring Fork Rivers 
can and will be used as efficiently and productively in its natural area as in the 
urea to which it is sought to be diverted at a cost of many millions of dollars. 
Che facts do not justify the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Those who will pass 
upon this proposal are urged to independently investigate the facts, and to base 
their decision upon such facts. 

The members and consumers of this association are users of water in 3 of 
the 7 Colorado counties which comprise the Colorado River Water Conservation 
District, the board of directors of which, on November 6, 1954, urged the con- 
sideration of the h'ryingpan-Arkansis project be delayed until the Colorado River 
Storage project is authorized and constructed. 

This statement is made and distributed upon the authority, and at the instruc- 
tion, of the board of directors of Holy Cross Electric Association, Inc., given at 

meeting of said board, held at Glenwood Springs, Colo., on March 9, 1955. 

GLEN H. Moore, 
President of Holy Cross Electric Association, Inc. 


Mr. Gerpaz. Several people have referred to the fact that there is 
0 Opposition to this project, especially over on the Senate side. 
(rentlemen, the reason you have not heard much from the opposition 
is that we haven’t got the money to fight this and make a loud noise 
about it like the Arkansas Valley people. We weren’t able to sell 
575,000 worth of gold frying pans to raise the funds to fight this thing, 
the way they did. 

We have a clipping out of Life magazine of March 18 illustrating 
that—the raising of the funds. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Do you wish that made a part of the file, Mr. Gerbaz ? 

Mr. Gerpaz. Yes. 

Mr. AsPInaLL. Without objection, it will be made a part of the file. 

(The article referred to will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Gernaz. There are already so many claims on our western slope 
water that I doubt if there is any water left for this project. Highline 
Canal Co. has adjudicated potential rights of 30,000 acre-feet on the 
hryingpan that have never been mentioned to this committee—Mr. 
Stapleton will tell you about them in a few minutes. Twin Lakes 
has adjudicated rights of 52,000 acre-feet. The people downstream 
lave senior rights, which explains why you haven’t heard any com- 
plaints from them. When you get all through, there won’t be any 
water for us, and there won’t be any water for this project. In fact, 
last year, with less than full rights being asserted by Twin Lakes or 
Highline, there wasn’t 20,000 acre-feet left for this project out of the 
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Fryingpan. That is less than a third of what the project will need 
to work. 

The history of our water on the western slope has been to take a 
little at a time until we are now faced with overlapping claims that 
threaten to dry us up. Twin Lakes started out modestly in 1934, 

wanting only floodwaters. A few years later they worked that around 
to a decree for direct flow. They havn’t been able to use their full 
rights because they didn’t have money to build the storage. But this 
project will give them not only water, but storage so they can take 
more water. Already they are preparing to take this extra water. 
They are planning to sell 10,000 acre-feet to Colorado Springs. They 
have been offered $3,500,000 but they want more. See story from 
Grand Junction Sentinel, January 97, 1955, attached. I would like 
to submit this to the committee. 

Mr. AspinaLL. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
committee file. 

(The article referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Gersaz. Incidentally, this 10,000 acre-feet just happens to equal 
the amount that the Air Force is going to use at Colorado Springs. 
On April 19 of this year, Twin Lakes Co. asked the Colorado River 
Conservation District Board, of which I am a member, if we would 
oppose the sale of water for domestic instead of irrigation purposes. 
By way of explanation, they can’t sell water to Colorado Springs if 
they don’t get replacement irrigation water from Fryingpan-Arkansas. 
So Twin Lakes will come out pretty well with this project. They 
haven't done so badly in the past—the RFC lost a million dollars 
when it disposed of the Twin Lakes mortgage in 1953. The details 
of this are set forth in the RFC letter attached. I would like to make 
that letter a part of the record. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Without objection, the letter will be made a part 
of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C.. March 2, 1955 
Re Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., Ordway, Colo., docket number reference 
1012. 
PITKIN CouUNTY WATER PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, 
Aspen, Colo. 
(Attention: L. D. Chalfant, President.) 

GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to your letter of February 24, 1955, to Mr 
Robbins, requesting information regarding the financial assistance rendered the 
Twin Lakes Reservoir &€ Canal Co. by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Our files indicate that this Corporation in the early 1930's made loans 
aggregating $2.210,000 to the above-captioned company to finance construction 
work to increase the supply of water for irrigation of the lands served by the 
company. The securities issued to evidence these loans were scheduled t 
mature serially each year from 1938 to 1968, inclusive. This Corporation made 
additional advances in 1989, totaling $50,000. These funds were used for other 
improvement purposes and for the retirement of other indebtedness. 

Refinancing of the indebtedness of the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co 
became desirable subsequently, and in 1947 the existing bonded indebtedness 
of the company, in the amount of $2,200,000, was refinanced by the exchange of 
the securities then outstanding, for a new issue of 4 percent refunding bonds 
in the principal amount of $1,500,000, scheduled to mature serially through 
1984, and 35,000 shares of special non-interest-bearing stock. 

Legislation enacted by Congress in 1953 directed the liquidation of the Re- 


ir 


construction Finance Corporation and the securities of the Twin Lakes Reservol 
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& Canal Co., as well as the other security holdings, were made available for 
sale and circularized extensively to investment dealers and other possible pur- 
chasers, late in 1953. The best bid for the securities of the Twin Lakes Reservoir 
& Canal Co. was received from Boettcher & Co. of Denver. Consequently, the 
$1,348,000 principal amount of 4 percent refunding bonds remaining and the 
35,000 shares of special stock were sold to Boettcher & Co. on February 19, 1954, 
for the sum of $1,247,760 plus accrued interest at 4 percent on the $1,348,000 
of bonds from November 1, 1953, to the date of payment. 

We trust that this information answers your inquiry. 

Very truly yours, 
R. A. Bergstrom, 
Chief, Public Agency Division, Office of Loan Administration and 
Liquidation. 

Mr. Gersaz. Now this power they are going to generate on the east 
slope seems doubtful too. If they have many years like last year, 
they won’t have water to run the powerplants and that will run the 
cost up so they can’t sell the power or retire the cost of this project 
the way they claim. At the plant cost of 6 mills, this power is already 
twice what I understand would be the cost of steam power. Lord 
knows, we have plenty of coal in Colorado, if power is what they need. 

There are some mechanical questions about this project, too, that 
the committee might want to look into a little further. I am no engi- 
neer and would hate to pass judgment, but I would think they might 
have trouble with their open-ditch system on both sides of the Conti- 
nental Divide. Last Saturday I had an aerial photographer friend 
take some pictures of the diversion area which I would like you gentle- 
men to see. I think these pictures will raise some questions in your 
minds too as to whether the open-ditch system will work. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I did not understand your request. Do you wish 
these made a part of the file? 

Mr. Oxuson. They are just for the information of the committee. 

Mr. Asprnauu. They will be made a part of the file. 

(The pictures referred to will be found in the files of the c ommittee. ) 

Mr. Gersaz. Oscar Chapman in his report of June 18, 1953, page 92, 

said there wasn’t any irrigation in the diversion area. Between Glen- 
wood Springs and the Continental Divide and the Roar ing Fork Valley 
there are thousands of acres of good farmland under irrigation—in- 
cluding Gerbaz ranch. 

This project will seriously hurt us in the diversion area. It is 
doubtful if it will ever furnish the water or the power claimed because 
the water just isn’t there. And the cost is a fantastic burden on the 
taxpayers in the rest of the United States. If they understood it like 
you gentlemen do, I am sure they would be up in arms. 

I understand that over in the Senate there were some pious state- 
ments made that this wasn’t an entering wedge for a bigger project. 
This committee might be interested in knowi ing that Secretary McKay 
put out a publication in February 1954 which says at page 112—I have 
the publication here [displaying] 

In addition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas projects diversions, the ultimate devel- 
opment plan for the Gunnison-Arkansas project would include diversions from 


Crystal River and Difficult, Castle, and Maroon Creeks, all of which are tribu- 
taries to Roaring Fork. 


You can see why we are nervous about their statements that this is 
not an entering wedge. Also, you have been told that no new acres 
would be put under irrigation by this project. The Colorado Rural 
Electric News for April 1955 sets forth a map of the Arkansas Valley 
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showing how thousands of new irrigable acres will bloom if the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project is built. I am enclosing that map for 
your information. This same publication, by the way, says that the 
REA’s are unanimously in favor of the project, which is not true as 
the Holy Cross REA, with 1,900 members, is very much opposed. 

People better equipped to talk about these broad aspects of the 
problem have done a pretty good job—Raymond Moley put out a 
book, “What Price Federal Reclamation,” this year in which he 
severely criticizes this project. I am not equipped to talk about the 
broad aspects of this project. However, Raymond Moley and his 
organization make some very critical observations about Fryingpan- 
Arkansas in a pamphlet just released entitled “What Price Federal! 
Reclamation.” 

If there are any local aspects any of you wish to inquire about, | 
will be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. AsPINaLL. Thank you very much. If you will just remain at 
the witness table there while we have the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM STAPLETON, COUNTY CLERK AND 
RECORDER OF PITKIN COUNTY, COLO. 


Mr. Strap.teron. Mr. Chairman, my name is William Stapleton. I 
have been a miner, farmer, and at present the county clerk and recorder 
of Pitkin County. I reside at Aspen, Colo, and have lived there 47 
years. 

I want to bring to the attention of this committee the existence of 
prior decrees on Fryingpan-Arkansas waters which apparently have 
never been considered in connection with this project. 

These prior rights are now held by the Highline Canal Co. of Rock) 
Ford, Colo. The priorities date from 1921 and the rights were made 
absolute August 30, 1927. The Highline Canal Co. is entitled to « 
priority of 180 cubic feet of water per second of time from the head- 
waters of the Fryingpan. This is done by a series of collection 
ditches, reservoir and tunnel to the east slope of Colorado. If you 
take 180 cubic feet per second out of the headwaters of the Fryingpan. 
there is nothing left for this project. This is a potential of around 
32,000 acre-feet per year. But, of course, there wouldn’t be that much 
water available. Sothat the committee can have this properly checked. 
I am submitting herewith copies of the three decrees and of the related 
ditch maps. 

Mr. Aspinatu. What is your wish with regard to them / 

Mr. Otson. We do not expect them to be made a part of the record 
but to be available to the committee. 

Mr. Asprnatu. They will be accepted as part of the file. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire if they are court decrees 
there with the map. 

Mr. Otson. Yes, sir; there are three court decrees and the related 
ditch maps. 

Mr. Hosmer. It would seem to me the court decrees might be made 
a part of the record rather than the file. 

Mr. AsprnaL_. Do you make that request ? 

Mr. Hosmer. I ask unanimous consent the decrees be made a part 
of the record. 
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Mr. AsprnaLt. Unanimous consent request has been made that the 
decrees be made a part of the record at this point in Mr. Stapleton’s 
statement. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered, and the maps will be made 
a part of the file. 

(The court decrees referred to follow, and the maps will be found in 
the files of the committee. ) 


ExHIBIT No. 1 


IN THE DisTrRIcT CoURT OF THE NINTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF COLORADO 
IN AND FOR GARFIELD COUNTY 


In the Matter of the Priority of Water Rights in Water District No. 38 of the 
State of Colorado: and in the Matter of the Petition of A. E. Carlton for a 
Decree to Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel, Lyle, Pan, and Hidden Lake Creek 
Ditches 

DECREE 


Now on this 9th day of January A. D. 1928, the same being one of the regular 
judicial days of the November Term, A. D. 1927, of our said District Court, the 
above entitled matter comes on regularly for hearing on the petition of A. E. 
Carlton and the objections and protests thereto on file herein, all in pursuance of 
the order made and entered herein on October 27, 1927, fixing the time for this 
hearing and prescribing the notice thereof to be given to all persons interested 
adversely to the said petitioner herein : The said petitioner appeared herein by his 
attorneys C. W. Taylor Esq. and H. R. Waldo Esq. and the Koch Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the protestants herein, appeared by its attorney, W. R. Shaw Esq. ; 
and no other person or corporation appeared in opposition to petitioner or other- 
wise, and the time allowed therefor has now expired. Thereupon the said peti- 
tioner offered evidence in open court in support of the rights and claims made 
by him herein and the said The Koch Lumber Company offered its evidence in 
support of its protest and of the rights and claims made by him herein; and 
the court, having heard and considered the same and the argument of counsel 
thereon and being well and fully advised in the premises, doth now find with 
reference to the rights and claims of said petitioner herein: 

1. That at all times before this day the said petitioner herein has failed 
to offer any evidence in any of the proceedings heretofore had in this court in 
the matter of the Priority of Water Rights in Water District No. 38 of the State 
of Colorado, in support of the rights now claimed by him as fully set forth in 
his petition herein. 

2. That before giving or offering any evidence herein and before filing his said 
petition, the said petitioner made and filed in this court his statement of claim 
in form and substance as required by the laws of the State of Colorado in such 
case made and provided, setting forth his rights and claims in and to the waters 
in said Water District No. 38 which are here involved, a true copy of which state- 
ment of claim appears as a part of the said petition herein. 

3. That before giving and offering any evidence herein, the said petitioner duly 
procured leave of this Court so to do on terms as to notice to all parties interested 
adversely thereto more fully specified in the said order of this Court made and 
entered herein on October 27, 1927, all as is required by the said laws of the 
State of Colorado. 

4. That petitioner has caused due and sufficient notice of his claim, and of 
the time and place fixed for the hearing thereon when any parties interested 
adversely thereto might appear and be heard in opposition thereto, to be given 
to all such parties interested adversely thereto in strict and complete accordance 
With the provisions of the said order herein of October 27, 1927; so that there 
is now vested in this court full and complete right and jurisdiction to adjudicate 
and determine the rights and priorities in said Water District No. 38 claimed by 
said petitioner. 

». That petitioner is a citizen and resident of the United States and of the 
State of Colorado; that petitioner is the successor in interest of L. G. Carlton 
in and to the works and rights hereinafter mentioned; that petitioner is now 
the owner of (a) the Hidden Lake Creek Ditch (b) the Pan Ditch (c) the 
Lyle Ditch (d) the Ivanhoe Reservoir, and (e) the Ivanhoe Tunnel, all situated 
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in Water District No. 38 of the State of Colorado and in Pitkin County, Colorado, 
and all hereinafter more particularly described and also more particularly 
shown by the general map of said ditches, reservoir, and tunnel on file as one 
of the petitioners exhibits herein and by the map and statement of the Hidden 
Lake Creek Ditch, the map and statement of the Pan Ditch, the map and state- 
ment of the Lyle Ditch, and the map and statement of the Ivanhoe Reservoir and 
Tunnel, all made by L. G. Carlton and duly filed as required by the laws of 
the State of Colorado in the office of the State Engineer of Colorado, and of 
all of which copies are likewise on file herein as exhibits in this proceeding; 
and that said ditches, reservoir, and tunnel, constitute a single system for the 
diversion of water from Hidden Lake Creek, Pan Creek, Lyle Creek, and Ivanhoe 
Creek, all tributaries of the Colorado River by the way of Roaring Fork River, 
Frying Pan Creek, and South Frying Pan Creek, into said Ivanhoe Reservoir, the 
storage of the same therein at times when storage is permissible, the transmission 
of the same there through during the entire irrigation season of each year, and 
the carriage of both the stored water and that derived from direct flow through 
the Continental Divide by means of said Ivanhoe Tunnel onto the Eastern Slope 
of said Continental Divide where the same is discharged at the east portal of 
said tunnel into Lake Fork Creek, a tributary of the Arkansas River, and later 
diverted from said streams and used in the irrigation of lands within the State 
of Colorado lying along said streams and susceptible of irrigation therefrom. 

6. That the Hidden Lake Creek Ditch will divert water from Hidden Lake 
Creek, a tributary of Ivanhoe Creek, at or about a point on the east bank of 
said stream in the NE SW4 of Sec. 11 in Twp. 9 S. of R. 82 W. of the 6th P. M. 
from which the SE corner of Sec. 13 in said township and range bears S. 46°14’ E. 
11.392.5 feet, will run thence in a southeasterly direction a distance of about 
1.1 miles to said Ivanhoe Reservoir, and will have a carrying capacity when 
completed of 100 cubic feet of water per second of time; that the Pan Ditch will 
divert water from Pan Creek, a tributary of South Frying Pan Creek at or about 
a point on the north bank of said stream in the N. W. %4 of NW4 of Sec. 24 
in Twp. 9 S. of R. 62 W. of the 6th P. M. from which the S. E. corner of Sec. 13 
in said township and range bears N. 52° 14’ E. 2022.1 feet, will run thence in 
2 northwesterly direction a distance of about 1.6 miles to said Ivanhoe Reservoir, 
and will have a carrying capacity when completed of 59 cnbic feet of water per 
second of time: that the Lyle Ditch diverts water from Lyle Creek. a tributary 
of Ivanhoe Creek at or about a point on the southeast bank of said stream in 
the N.W.N.E\% of Sec. 2 in Twp. 9 S. of R. 82 W. on the 6th P. M. from which the 
S. E. corner of Sec. 13 in the township and range aforesaid bears S. 23° 19’ E. 
16,697.2 feet. runs from thence in a southeasterly direction a distance of about 
? miles to said Ivanhoe reservoir, and has a carrying capacity of 200 second feet 
of water per second of time: that the Ivanhoe Reservoir is formed by a dam ap 
proximately 21 feet high across the natural bed of Ivanhoe Creek, a tributary 
of Frying Pan Creek, and situated in the SE4, SW’, of Sec. 12 in Twp. 9 S. of 
R. 82 W. of the 6th P. M. with its northeasterly end located at or about a point 
from which the S. E. corner of Sec. 13 in the township and range aforesaid bears 
S. 26° 45’ E. 7021.3 feet, and by a bulkhead dam approximately 10 feet high at 
the upper end of said reservoir situated in the SE'4 NE*4 of Sec. 13 in the town- 
ship and range aforesaid, and with its southerly end located at or about a point 
from which the NE corner of said Sec. 13 bears S. 8° 11’ E. 2739.2 feet. it over- 
flows all or portions of the SE14 SW, and SW, SB\% of said Sec. 12 and the 
NEW NW’?4 and NEY of said Sec. 13, has a capacity of 1200 acre feet or 52,273,000 
cubic feet of water, and holds back and impounds all of the waters of said 
Ivanhoe Creek above said dam first above described and all of the waters car- 
ried or to be carried into it by said Hidden Lake Creek. Pan. and Lyle Ditches, 
and equalizes and carries the same into the said Ivanhoe Tunnel: that the Ivan- 
hoe Tunnel has its westerly portal at or about a point from which the SE corner 
of said Sec. 13 bears S. 8° 11’ E. 2739.2 feet. runs from thence S. 54° 25’ E. a 
distance of approximately 9400 feet to its easterly portal in the NE, SW, of 
Sec. 20 in Twp. 9 S. of R. 81 W. of the 6th P. M. crosses in its course all or parts 
of the SE\% NE; and NEW SE of Sec. 13 in Twp. 9 S. of R. 82 W. of the 6th 
P. M. and the SW, and SW*4 SE of See. 18, the NE4 of Sec. 19 and the 
S14 NW and N14 SW? of Sec. 20 all in Twp. 9 S. of R. 81 West of the 6th 
P. M. and is approximately 16 feet wide and 22 feet high and has a grade of 
approximately 14.1 feet per thousand feet: that water is carried through said 
Ivanhoe Tunnel by means of a pipeline and finme therein having a carrying ca- 
pacity of 85 cubic feet of water per second of time to a point of discharge at 
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or about the easterly portal of said Ivanhoe Tunnel into Lake Fork Creek, a 
tributary of the Arkansas River; that said Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel con- 
stitutes not only the works for the direct diversion and carriage of water from 
Ivanhoe Creek into said Lake Fork Creek but also a part of the works for the 
diversion into said Lake Fork Creek of the waters of Lyle Creek, Hidden Lake 
Creek and Pan Creek which are immediately diverted from said streams by the 
Lyle, Hidden Lake Creek, and Pan Ditches, respectively ; and that, in addition 
thereto, said Ivanhoe Reservoir constitutes and is used as a storage reservoir 
for the storage water carried directly therein by the natural stream of said 
Ivanhoe Creek, of water from Lyle, Hidden Lake Creek, and Pan Creeks carried 
therein by means of said Lyle, Hidden Lake Creek, and Pan Ditches, respectively. 

7. That work was commenced on the Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel on June 27, 
1921, on the Lyle Ditch on September 28, 1924, on the Pan Ditch on October 5, 
1924, and on the Hidden Lake Creek Ditch on August 30, 1927; that since the 
commencement thereof as aforesaid work has been continued on all of said 
ditches, reservoir, and tunnel with all due and reasonable diligence; that the 
Lyle Ditch and Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel are fully completed to the capaci- 
ties heretofore set forth and are now in use, but said Pan and Hidden Lake Creek 
Ditches have not yet been completed or used that ever since the completion 
thereof as aforesaid the said Lyle Ditch and Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel have 
been used in the diversion of the waters of Lyle Creek and Ivanhoe Creek into 
said Ivanhoe Reservoir for storage at all times when the storage of water is 
permitted by law and can be accomplished without infringement on the rights 
of other appropriators from said streams and the streams to which same are 
tributary, and water has been so stored in said reservoir up to the full capacity 
thereof and thereafter released at will therefrom and carried through said 
Ivanhoe Tunnel into said Lake Fork Creek; that in like manner ever since 
the completion thereof as aforesaid the said Lyle Ditch and Ivanhoe Reservoir 
and Tunnel have also been used in the direct diversion of the waters of Lyle 
Creek and Ivanhoe Creek into and throught said Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel 
and thence into said Lake Fork Creek, and water has been so diverted and 
carried into said Lake Fork Creek during the entire irrigation season of each 
year since such completion of works to the extent of 35 cubic feet of water per 
second of time from Ivanhoe Creek whenever the same was obtainable there- 
from and to the extent of 50 cubie feet of water per second of time from Lyle 
Creek whenever the same was obtainable therefrom, the total of which has been 
so taken as direct flow being limited to a total capacity of 85 cubic feet of water 
per second of time which is the capacity of works for carrying same through 
said Ivanhoe Tunnel; and that all of the water su diverted and discharged into 
said Lake Fork Creek, both stored water and direct flow, has been allowed to 
flow down the natural channel of said creek and of the Arkansas River and has 
been diverted therefrom, less losses in transit determined as provided by the 
laws of the State of Colorado, and beneficially used in the irrigation of lands 
within the State of Colorado lying along said stream and susceptible of irriga- 
tion therefrom but otherwise inadequately supplied with water for the proper 
irrigation thereof and the production of crops thereon. 

8. That there are large bodies of land within the State of Colorado lying along 
said Arkansas River and susceptible of irrigation therefrom which are inade- 
quately supplied with water from the normal flow of said streams, to-wit, more 
than 80,000 acres thereof; upon which all of the waters so diverted and to be 
diverted by petitioner as aforesaid has been and can be beneficially used in the 
irrigation thereof and the production of crops thereon, without allowing for 
any of said land a total water supply from all sources in excess of one cubic foot 
of water per second of time for each 50 acres thereof which is the duty of water 
heretofore fixed by this Court by its general adjudication decrees hereinafter 
mentioned; that there is unappropriated water in the said Colorado River and 
its tributaries in Water District No. 38 of the State of Colorado which is not 
required to satisfy the rights of the appropriators and users of water there- 
from, while there is an annual shortage of water on said Arkansas River 
whereby the productivity of lands lying along said stream is seriously im- 
paired through lack of sufficient water for the adequate irrigation thereof, se 
that the provision of the additional water for said lands made available by 
means of the works owned by the petitioner and built by him and his predeces- 
Sars in interest as herein set forth will be highly beneficial and advantageous 
in the agricultural development of said lands within the State of Colorado and 
Will result in no waste or other improper use of said water but rather in a 
highly beneficial and economic use thereof on lands within the State of Colo- 
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rado, requiring additional water for the proper use thereof; and that under 
and by virtue of the foregoing the said petitioner is entitled to the priorities 
and rights to divert, take and use water from the above named streams in Water 
District No. 38 of the State of Colorado hereinafter more particularly set forth 
and decreed herein. 

It is, therefore, CONSIDERED, ORDERED, ADJUDGED, and DECREED 
by this court, as follows; 

1. That the said Ivanhoe Reservoir as a storage reservoir is entitled to and 
is hereby awarded No. 14 and Reservoir priority number 14 in water district 
No. 38 of the State of Colorado, with date of priority of June 27, 1921, as to 
water from Ivanhoe Creek, of September 28, 1924, as to water from Lyle Creek 
of October 5, 1924, as to water that may hereafter be brought therein from Pan 
Creek, and of August 30, 1927 as to water that may hereafter be brought therein 
from Hidden Lake Creek ; and that by virtue thereof there be allowed to flow into 
said Ivanhoe Reservoir from Ivanhoe Creek up to the entire flow thereof, and from 
the other sources of supply hereinabove described up to the capacities of the 
respective supply ditches therefrom as hereinabove specified in reference to 
the completed Lyle Ditch and to the capacities to which same may hereafter 
be completed with due and reasonable diligence, not exceeding the maximum 
capacities herein specified, in reference to the Pan and Hidden Lake Creek 
ditches, at all times when the diversion of water from said streams for storage 
purposes is permitted by law and can be made without infringement on the rights 
and appropriations of other appropriators from said stream hereinabove men- 
tioned or the streams to which they are tributary, but all only to the extent 
necessary to fill and keep said reservoir filled to its capacity hereinabove speci- 
fied up to the time in each year when the storage of water from said streams 
is no longer permissible under the law or will infringe the rights of other ap- 
propriators, and with the right in petitioner and his heirs and assigns to at 
will release said water so stored and carry the same into said Lake Fork Creek 
and thereafter divert the same therefrom or from the Arkansas River, less losses 
in transit to be determined as provided by the laws of the State of Colorado, 
and to use or permit the use of the same in the irrigation of lands in the State 
of Colorado lying along said streams and susceptible of irrigation therefrom. 

2. That the said Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel as a ditch system for diverting 
water as direct flow from said Ivanhoe Creek and carrying same into said 
Lake Fork Creek is entitled to No. 171 and priority No. 246 in water district 
No. 38 of the State of Colorado, with date of priority of June 27, 1921; and 
that by virtue thereof there be allowed to flow into and through the said ivanhoe 
Reservoir and Tunnel during the irrigation season of each year, 35 cubic feet 
of water per second of time from said Ivanhoe Creek, with the right in peti- 
tioner and his heirs and assigns to discharge same into said Lake Fork Creek 
and thence into the Arkansas River, and thereafter divert the same therefrom, 
less losses in transit to be determined as provided by the laws of the State of 
Colorado, and to use to permit the use of the same in the irrigation of lands 
in the State of Colorado lying along said streams and susceptible of irrigation 
therefrom. 

3. That the said Lyle Ditch in connection with said Ivanhoe Reservoir and 
Tunnel used as a ditch system for diverting water as direct flow from said 
Lyle Creek and carrying Same into said Lake Fork Creek is entitled to No. 172 
and priority No. 247 in water district No. 38 of the State of Colorado, with 
date of priority of September 28, 1924; and that by virtue thereof there be 
allowed to flow into and through said Lyle Ditch and Ivanhoe Reservoir and 
Tunnel, during the entire irrigation season of each year, 50 cubic feet of water 
per second of time from said Lyle Creek, with the right in petitioner and his 
heirs and assigns to discharge same into said Lake Fork Creek and thence inte 
the Arkansas River, and thereafter divert the same therefrom, less losses iD 
transit to be determined as provided by the Laws of the State of Colorado, 
and to use or permit the use of the same in the irrigation of lands in the State 
of Colorado lying along said streams and susceptible of irrigation therefrom. 

4. That the said Pan Ditch in connection with said Ivanhoe Reservoir and 
Tunnel used as a ditch system for diverting water from said Pan Creek and 
carrying same into said Lake Fork Creek is entitled to No. 173 and conditional 
Priority No. 248 in Water District No. 38 of the State of Colorado, with date of 
priority of October 5, 1924, and the Hidden Lake Creek Ditch in connection with 
said Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel used as a ditch system for diverting water as 
a direct flow from said Hidden Lake Creek and carrying same into said Lake 
Fork Creek is entitled to No. 174 and conditional priority No. 249 in Water 
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District No. 38 of the State of Colorado, with date of priority of August 30, 1927; 
that by virtue thereof there shall be allowed to flow into and through said Pan 
Ditch and Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel, during the entire irrigation season of 
each year, such amount of water from Pan Creek as the same may hereafter 
with due and reasonable diligence be constructed and enlarged to carry up to a 
maximum of 50 cubic feet of water per second of time, and into and through 
said Hidden Lake Creek Ditch and Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel, during the 
entire irrigation season of each year such amount of water from Hidden Lake 
Creek as the same may hereafter with due and reasonable diligence be con- 
structed and enlarged to carry up to a maximum of 100 cubic feet of water per 
second of time, with the right in both cases in petitioner and his heirs and 
assigns to discharge same into said Lake Fork Creek and thence into the 
Arkansas River, and thereafter divert the same therefrom, less losses in transit 
to be determined as provided by the laws of the State of Colorado, and to use 
or permit the use of the same in the irrigation of lands in the State of Colorado 
lying along said streams and susceptible of irrigation therefrom; that all of the 
rights herein decreed in and to waters from said Pan and Hidden Lake Creeks 
are conditional upon the completion of the necessary works for the diversion 
thereof and upon the making of beneficial use thereof, both with all due and 
reasonable diligence, and are limited to the capacities to which said works shall 
be so completed and such beneficial use made not exceeding the maximum 
amounts hereinabove specified ; that due proof of such completion of works and 
the beneficial use of such water shall be made to this Court as provided by law 
before a final decree therefor shall be made herein; and that for such purpose 
this cause shall stand continued on the records of this Court but omitted from the 
docket thereof until such time as may be fixed by order of this Court herein on 
proper application therefor when petitioner or his heirs or assigns may appear 
and make such proof after having given such notice of said hearing to parties 
interested adversely thereto as the Court may prescribe in its order fixing the 
date thereof. 

5. That this decree shall be absolute and final as to the waters herein permitted 
to be diverted and taken from said Lyle Creek and Ivanhoe Creek and condi- 
tional only as to the waters to be diverted and taken from Pan Creek and Hidden 
Lake Creek ; and that petitioner is the owner of all of said rights and priorities 
herein decreed and he and his heirs and assigns shall be entitled to divert, store, 
take, and use or permit the use of said waters all as is herein decreed and with 
priorities as hereinabove specified. 

6. That all of the rights and priorities herein fixed and determined shall be 
subject to all prior appropriations of water from said streams and the streams 
to which they are tributary and to all the decrees of this Court adjudicating rights 
and priorities in said Water District No. 38 made and entered more than four 
years prior to the 27th day of October, A. D. 1927, the date of the filing of the 
petition herein; that these findings and this decree shall be subject to the same 
general conditions and provisions as are contained in the general decree of this 
Court made and entered on the 11th day of May, A. D. 1889, “In the matter of 
the adjudication of rights to the use of water for irrigation in Water District 
No. 38” in so far as the same are applicable thereto; that petitioner shall at his 
owh expense install and maintain such adequate and standard wiers, gauges, 
and other measuring devices as may be necessary to enable the provisions of this 
decree to be properly enforced in the manner provided by the laws of the State 
of Colorado; and that under no circumstances shall water taken hereunder be 
used in the irrigation of land, either solely or in conjunction with other water, to 
an extent which will allow a supply to such land from all sources in a larger 
quantity than in the ratio of one cubic foot of water per second of time for each 
fifty acres of land irrigated. 

7. That petitioner shall pay all the costs of this proceeding to be taxed against 
him herein. 

Done in open Court. 
By the Court 
JOHN T. SHUMATE, Judge. 
STATE OF COLORADO, 
County of Garfield, ss: 

I, D. W. Shores, Clerk of the District Court of the Ninth Judicial District of 
the State of Colorado, Within and for the County of Garfield, in said State do 
hereby certify the above and foregoing to be a full, true and complete copy of 
the Decree made and entered in the above entitled cause on the Ninth day of 
January, 1928, the same being entitled; In the Matter of the Priority of Water 
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Rights in Water District No. 38 of the State of Colorado: and in the Matter of 
the Petition of A. E. Carlton for a Decree to Ivanhoe Reservoir and Tunnel, Lyle, 
Pan, and Hidden Lake Creek Ditches. 
as the same now appears of record in the office of the Clerk of the District Court 
of said Garfield County. 

WITNESS my hand and the Seal of the Court at the Court House in Glenwood 
Springs, in said County, this 26th day of April A. D. 192s. 

[SEAL ] D. W. SHORES, 

Clerk of the District Court of Garfield County, Colorado. 


Filed for record this 23rd day of January, A. D. 1932 at 1:30 P. M. M. M. 
Neihardt, Recorder. 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
County of Pitkin, ss: 

I, Wm C. Stapleton, county clerk and recorder in and for said county and 
State do hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, perfect and complete copy 
of Water Decree as the same appears of Record in my office in book 162 at pages 
279 to 281 inclusive. 

Witness my hand and official seal this 25th day of April A. D. 1955. 

[SEAL] Wma. C. STAPLETON, 

County Clerk. 


ExHrsit No. 2 
HippEN LAKE CREEK DitcH, No. 174 


That said Hidden Lake Creek ditch is No. 174. Under former decrees of this 
court it has been awarded the following priorities, to wit: 

In and by decree entered in said court on the 9th day of January 1928 in 
case No. 2621, conditional decree No. 174 for 100 cubic feet of water per second 
of time as of date August 30, 1927, conditioned upon the completion of said 
ditch and the beneficial application of water therefrom with reasonable diligence. 

In and by decree entered in this court on the 2d day of August 1936 in case 
No. 3082, priority No. 249 for 50 cubic feet of water per second of time, absolute, 
as of date August 30, 1927, and continued as a conditional decree for further 
proof of the completion of said ditch and the beneficial application of water 
therefrom in an additional amount, with reasonable diligence. 

That since the entry of the foregoing decrees the construction of said ditch 
has been completed with reasonable diligence to the carrying capacity of 70 
cubic feet of water per second of time, and beneficial application of water there- 
from has been made to the extent and in the amount of 20 cubic feet of water 
per second of time, in addition to the 50 cubic feet of water per second of time 
heretofore awarded said ditch, as hereinabove set forth. That said decree should 
be made absolute to the amount of 70 cubic feet of water per second of time 
of date August 30, 1927. 

That the claimant of said ditch is the High Line Canal Co., a Colorado cor- 
poration, whose post office address is Rocky Ford, Colo., as successor in interest 
and title to the former claimants of said ditch and water rights. 

That the findings of this court contained and set forth in said decrees in said 
cases Nos. 2621 and 3082 hereinabove referred to are adopted and confirmed 
as herein modified and amended. 

Wherefore, it is ordered, adjudged, and decreed that said Hidden Lake Creek 
ditch be, and it is hereby, awarded priority No. 249 for 20 cubic feet of water 
per second of time as of date August 30, 1927. 

It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed that upon motion of counsel for 
claimant the conditional portion of said decrees not heretofore or not herein 
made absolute be and the same is hereby canceled. 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
County of Garfield, ss: 

I, Ian W. Bell, clerk of the District Court of the Ninth Judicial District of 
the State of Colorado within and for the county of Garfield, do hereby certify 
the above and foregoing to be a true, perfect, and complete copy of a decree 
entere’? of record. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said court, at my office in Glenwood Springs, Colo., this 19th day of April A. D. 
1955. 


[SEAL] Ian W. BELL, Clerk. 
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Exuisir No. 3 
Pan Ditcn No. 173 


That said Pan Ditch is No. 173. Under former decrees of this court it has 
been awarded the following priorities, to wit: In and by a decree of this court 
entered on the 9th day of January A. D. 1928, in case No. 2621, a conditional 
decree No. 173 for 50 cubie feet of water per second of time as of date October 
5, 1924, conditioned upon the completion of said ditch and the beneficial applica- 
tion of water therefrom with reasonable diligence. 

In and by a decree of this court entered on the 25th day of August 1936, in 
case No. 3082, said conditional decree heretofore entered was continued for 
further proof as to the completion of said ditch and the beneficial application of 
water therefrom with reasonable diligence. 

That since the entry of the foregoing decrees construction of said ditch has 
heen completed with reasonable diligence to the carrying capacity of 25 cubic 
feet per second of time and beneficial application therefrom to the exte nt and 
in the amount of 25 cubic feet of water per second of time has been made, and 
that said decree should be absolute as to said 25 cubic feet of water per second 
of time as of date October 5, 1924. 

That the claimant of said ditch is the High Line Canal Co., a Colorado corpora- 
tion, whose post-office address is Rocky Ford, Colo., as successor in interest and 
title to the former claimants of said ditch and water rights. 

That the findings of this court contained in and set forth in said decrees in 
said cases Nos. 2621 and 3082 hereinabove referred to, are adopted and confirmed 
herein except as herein modified or amended. 

Wherefore, it is ordered, adjudged and decreed, That said Pan Ditch be and 
it is hereby awarded Priority No: 248 for 25 cubic feet of water per second of 
time as of date of October 5, 1924. 

It is further ordered, adjudged and decreed, That upon motion of counsel for 
claimant the conditional portion of said decrees not heretofore or not herein 
made absolute be and the same is hereby canceled. 

STATE OF COLORADO, 
County of Garfield, ss. 

I, Ian W. Bell, clerk of the district court, of the Ninth Judicial District of the 
State of Colorado within and for the County of Garfield, do hereby certify the 
above and foregoing to be a true, perfect, and complete copy of a decree entered of 
i ecord. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said court, at my office in Glenwood Springs, Colo., this 19th day of April A. D., 
1955. 

[SEAL] Ian W. BEL1, 

Clerk. 

Mr. SrapLeron. You will note that the reservoir priority decree 

4 : . A 
takes the complete flow of Ivanhoe Creek. 

lf Twin Lakes takes 52,000 acre-feet out of the Roaring Fork, that 
will drain it dry. Added to the Highline Canal Co. rights, no water 
remains for this project from either the Fryingpan or the Roaring 
Fork Rivers. 

[t may be that the Bureau of Reclamation has found some way 
around this, but we have never seen any reference to the problem in 
any of the hearings, or in the reports from the Interior Department. 
We think this committee ought to have the matter carefully checked 
before going further. We are not water experts, but we live in the 
diversion area and we know there is a limit to the available water in 
that area. We also know that the Highline Canal Co. and Twin 

Lakes rights fully take up and hold superior rights to all the head- 
waters of the Roaring Fork and Fryingpan “Riv ers. Maybe the 
Government plans to buy up these rights, but so far we have heard 

nothing about it. It would seem this is the sort of thing that should 
be taken care of before the project is authorized. With Colorado 
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Springs offering $3,500,000 for the 10,000 acre-feet of water, these 
rights might come pretty high. 

‘As a matter of considerable interest to Pitkin C ounty, the Highline 
Canal Co. has recently been ruled as nonassessable for ‘tax purposes, 
which means that they have taken $13—off the tax rolls of our county. 
We are not only losing water, but are losing taxes, too. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Strapceton. It does. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you very much. 

We will now have the statement of Mr. Stewart. 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON B. STEWART, ATTORNEY, ASPEN, COLO. 


Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, my name is Clinton B. Stewart. 
I am an attorney practicing at Aspen, Colo. I represent the city of 
Aspen, the chamber of commerce, and the Holy Cross Electric 
Association, for the purposes of this committee. 

The reports of the Bureau of Reclamation and the proponents of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project have computed the repayment cost 
of the construction at 100 percent of parity. However, under H. R. 
412, the Director of the Bureau of Reclamation is empowered to reduce 
rates to be charged to all consumers considering their ability to pay. 
Should the Director enter into contracts reducing rates, then all of 
this maze of figures pertaining to repayment is meaningless. Because 
of this, I feel that all data relating to reimbursement does not even 
deserve consideration by this committee where it is asserted to justify 
the construction of the project. 

Next, I question that there is sufficient water in the diversion areas 
to export the 84,100 acre-feet that would be needed to make this 
project possible. Hydroelectric plants require a continuous direct 
flow of water. I understand that last year (1954) there would have 
been available only about 19,000 acre-feet of water from the Frying- 
pan to export under this project. I know that there are huge storage 
reservoirs to be constructed on the eastern slope to level off the flow 
between years of heavy precipitation and low precipitation; however, 
if feasibility is to be based upon the opportunity to export 69,000 acre- 
feet of the Fryingpan and an additional 15,000 through Twin Lakes, 
then I feel it is necessary to know with certainty that ‘there will be in 
fact sufficient water for exportation after deducting water presently 
used, reserved for the future development of the western slope, our 
proportionate share of the commitment at Lee Ferry and of the 
Mexican Treaty. Here then we should consider that the quantity and 
quality of the water remain adequate. 

At this point I would like to have a letter written by John Barnard, 
a prominent Colorado water authority, filed with the record of this 
committee, which is attached as exhibit 1 to my statement and perhaps 
could become a part of the record rather than being filed. 

This letter outlines in detail his previous objections made before the 
House Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. The letter was 
written March 21, 1955 and addressed to Fred McLaughlin, a State 
representative from the Fryingpan area. He particularly objected to 
the diversion of water until it is proven by adequate evidence as to 
the amount of water available on the western slope and the amount 
thereof that may be called surplus water. To my knowledge, this has 
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not been adequately shown except by mere assumption. I should like 
to read just a short portion of that letter. 

e When we appeared before this committee in June 1953 we made certain ob- 
jections. Among others I find the following in my own statement: 

“Third. I want to outline specifically our objections, the positions we take, 
and our contentins in connection with this proposed project. And that in a few 
words is this: 

“We are unalterably opposed to this or any other transmountain diversion of 
the waters of the upper Colorado River until these are accomplished : 

“First. A complete survey of the water supply in the Colorado River Basin 
is made, and a dependable inventory of water resources therein is compiled 
and promulgated by an unprejudiced agency. The word “unprejudiced” is in- 
cluded because, speaking personally and for myself, I do not consider the Bureau 
of Reclamation an unprejudiced agency. 

“Second. A complete survey and analysis also by an unbiased and unpreju- 
diced ageney is made showing in detail the present and all future requirements 
for water on the western slope for all beneficial purposes, including agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and domestic purposes. 

“Third. Upon definitely ascertaining the amount of water, if any, shown by 
these reports to be available for exportation from the western slope, any trans- 
mountain diversion project, including these here under discussion is proved 
to be feasible, practicable, and economically sound.” 


Again I said: 


“There is not at hand sufficient dependable information as to the amount of 
water which can be called surplus and thus available for transmountain diver- 
sion from the headwaters of the Colorado River or any of its tributaries to 
justify favorable action by this committee.” 

If this committee is going to act on this measure, the proponents 
should prove not only that there is water available but, also, that it 
is available in the diversion area. 

Now I would like to inquire into the matter of return flow as it 
relates to the Aspen Reservoir. This reservoir is to provide replace- 
ment water. In the Roaring Fork Valley from Aspen to the Frying- 
pan, the return flow runs as high as 80 percent of the initial amount of 
water used to irrigate the land. Only 20 percent is consumed in 
irrigation and the return flow is then available for continued and 
repeated use below. The Aspen Reservoir is supposed to store 28,000 
acre-feet of water, yet the amount of water exported is to run about 
54,000 acre-feet. The replacement water to be made available should 
at least be twice the amount diverted in order that the return flow lost 
lost through exportation may be made available to users below. You 
must remember that for each acre of water that is exported, the western 
slope loses not only the single acre-foot, but also the benefit of the 
return flow which would be much more than 1 acre-foot. 

The loss of this return flow might require that prior appropriations 
below the diversion area and other Colorado River commitments could 

cause the headgates on this diversion to be closed. Is it known, after 
July 1 of the average year, whether or not the loss of this return flow 
would still leave sufficient water in the diversion watershed to satis fy 
all prior commitments of the western slope ? 
_ Now, Colorado is not united in its approval of this project. This 
has been shown by the testimony of Mr. Gerbaz. The Colorado River 
Conservation District, by its resolution of November 6, 1954, etfec- 
tively repudiated it. "The Holy Cross Electric Association (REA) 
opposes it. Pitkin County and the city of Aspen oppose it. The com- 
missioners of the western slope oppose it. 
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This committee should realize that the concept of reclamation on 
the western slope is changing. Now industrial potential is rapidly 
developing in the upper Colorado River Basin—uranium mining and 
processing, oil shale likewise, oil field development, et cetera. The" 

rast coal field found along the Colorado River Valley in Garfield 
County could make available huge electric generating plants and could 
produce electricity probably at 3 or 4 mills as compared with 6 mills 
from the hydro plants under H. R. 412. Union Oil is committed to 
build a $5 million pilot plant to process oil shale near Grand Valley, 
Colo. <All of these will make new demands for industrial and domestic 
water out of the Colorado River. 

Next I would like to question whether this committee has adequately 
inquired into the matter of storage facilities in the upper reaches of 
the Arkansas? Does this make available aditional water in the 
Arkansas Valley? If it does, what is the benefit? Is the evaporation 
loss of the Pueblo Reservoir justified considering the depth and 
surface area exposure? Is it known whether all individual appro- 
priators will turn their rights over to the Pueblo Reservoir? If 
they are not unanimous, is it known how this project will be affected 
by those refusing to go under the program? Will their demands on 
the water flowing into the reservoir adequately allow for its efficient 
use. 

It has been indicated that the only water that this reclamation 
project wants, is surplus flood waters. I want this committee to 
understand that there are only two basic types of decrees in Colorado. 
One is a direct flow which is limited by prior senior decrees. The 
next is a storage decree which allows storage of the amount called for 
by the decree annually and not necessarily to store indefinitely. 
Neither type of dee ree refers to flood water, but rather the appropria- 
tions under this project as far as western Colorado is concerned is 
a direct flow decree. This means that the water asked for, is not 
in fact flood waters but comes from the general mass. It would be 
limited to “flood waters” only if these flood waters are the only source 
available at the point of diversion. 

Next, reference is made to the recommended flow to be maintained 
on the Fryingpan for fish and recreational values. This establishes 
minimum flow figures for the regulation of the Fryingpan River. 
The gaging station is a Norrie above the junction of the North Fork 
with the Fryingpan. The minimum recommended flow is 30 cubic 
feet per second. I would like to refer the committee to Geological 
Survey Water Supply Paper 1313 (p. 111), which indicates the ‘flow 
figures at this gaging station. From Oc tober to March there would 

arely be any water available for exportation since during many of 
these months there would be less than the recommended minimum 
available. Also, as I would interpret these figures, it seems question- 
able in my mind that there would be water available many times 
after July during some years. This means that the diversion must 
collect its water from April through July for a dependable supply. 

In checking the flow figures in acre-feet for the year 1948 for the 
months of April, May, June, and July, you will find that there is 
81,650 acre-feet that flowed by the gaging station at Norrie. Then 
by deducting 36,800 acre-feet. that this project would allow to flow 
for recreational uses there would then be available only 44,850 acre- 
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feet for diversion assuming the project could pick this up. I have 
chosen this as a more or less average year. Under this project the 
recommended minimum flow past Norrie would account for about 
57,040 acre-feet of water. Using the Geological Survey figures on 
page 111 referred to above would indicate that more than half of the 
time there would be less than 69,000 acre-feet of water that could 
leave the Fryingpan. ‘The rest of this would then have to come from 
the Roaring Fork and allowing for the full adjudication of the Twin 
Lakes which would be a senior right, I question not only the available 
supply, but also wonder if there would be enough water to maintain 
the supplemental supply in the Aspen Reservoir. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to speak for 
the western slope and solicit your serious consideration of the ques- 
tions raised herein. 

Mr. AspINWALL. Without objection, the letter of Mr. Barnard 
attached to Mr. Stewart’s statement will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Gransy, Coxro., March 31, 1955. 
Mr. FreD McLAUGHLIN, 
Sherman Plaza Apartments, Denver, Colo. 

DEAR FreEpD: This letter has reference to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, and 
the following is written in line with our telephone conversation yesterday. I 
understand that you are to appear before the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Irrigation Subcommittee, at the forthcoming hearings on this 
project. These hearings are more or less supplemental, and, as I understand the 
Committee rules, only new and supplemental information will be heard. 

When we appeared before this committee in June 1953 we made certain 
objections. Among others I tind the following in my own statement: 

“Third. I want to outline specifically our objections, the positions we take, and 
our contentions in connection with this proposed project. And that in few words 
is this: 

“We are unalterably opposed to this or any other transmountain diversion of 
the waters of the upper Colorado River until these are accomplished : 

“First. A complete survey of the water supply in the Colorado River Basin 
is made, and a dependable inventory of water resources therein is compiled and 
promulgated by an unprejudiced agency. The word ‘unprejudiced’ is included 
because, speaking personally and for myself, I do not consider the Bureau of 
Reclamation an unprejudiced avency. 

“Second. A complete survey and analysis also by an unbiased and unprejudiced 
agency is made showing in detail the present and all future requirements for 
water on the western slope for all beneficial purposes, including agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and domestic purposes. 

“Third. Upon definitely ascertaining the amount of water, if any, shown by 
these reports to be available for exportation from the western slope, any trans- 
mountain diversion project, including those here under discussion is proved to be 
feasible, practicable, and economically sound.” 

Again I said: 

“There is not at hand sufficient dependable information as to the amount of 
Water which can be called surplus and thus available for transmountain diversion 
from the headwaters of the Colorado River or any of its tributaries to justify 
favorable action by this committee.” 

I think I would supplement what we said in 1953 from two standpoints. First 
would be an analysis of the Hill report to which we referred in our testimony, 
Which will establish the fact beyond question that any water taken by the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project would deprive the western slope of that much water 
for its own development. Second, from an economic standpoint the amount of 
money spent on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project to divert and put to use 69,000 
acre-feet of water would be sufficient to put to use several times that amount of 
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water on the western slope. Hence, the project is not economically feasible. 
Your statement will be supplementary because the Hill report has been published 
since the date of those hearings. 

On the subject of the amount of water available for all purposes in Colorado, 
on the second page of the letter of transmittal accompanying the Hill report you 
will find this statement: 


“6. The present uncommitted surplus which can be relied upon for use in Colo- 
rado is thus 1,450,000 acre-feet per year.” 


That statement should be subject to some analysis. On page 16 of his report, 
Hill says: 

“This total depletions arising out of transmountain diversions with existing 
facilities could be 388,200 acre-feet including evaporation losses fromi reservoirs 
provided to make such diversion possible.” 


This figure should be nearer 500,000 acre-feet. However, even though that is 
a substantial amount of water we can disregard it in giving further considera- 
tion to Hill's conclusion as to the amount of uncommitted surplus. 

First, and from the 1,450,000 acre-feet, must be subtracted approximately 
300,000 acre-feet which is or probably will be Colorado s share of the burden of 
the Mexican Treaty. Mr. Hill, in his analysis, completely ignored this treaty 
and admits now that he did so. Estimates of the amount of water which Colorado 
must supply under the Mexican ‘ireaty range from 190,000 acre-feet (Crawford’s 
estimate) to approximately 400,000 feet. Clifford Jex estimates it at 300,000 
acre-feet and I am inclined to accept his figures. If this figure is correct, then 
the uncommitted surplus becomes 1,150,000 acre-feet per year. 

Next, on the second page of the letter of transmittal Mr. Hill says: 

“Development of the oil-shale reserves in western Colorado should be antici- 
pated and the consumption of water for industrial municipal and other purposes 
resulting therefrom may reach 300,000 acre-feet per year.” 

Boyd Guthrie, who has long been the head of the oil-shale experimental plant 
at Rifle, the officials of the various oil companies interested in that development 
and Tell Ertl, now on the faculty of Ohio State, say that 300,000 acre-feet is the 
minimum, which does not include the amount which will be necessary for munici- 
pal and domestic use for increased population of approximately 350,000 people. 
Therefore, deducting the minimum of 300,000 acre-feet, Mr. Hill’s uncommitted 
surplus becomes 850,000 acre-feet. 

On page 35 of the Hill report, we find this: 

“Should subsidies as great as $600 per acre be permitted (in western Colorado 
development) the resulting stream depletion at sites of use might reach 800,000 
acre-feet per year. If there should be no limit upon subsidies to irrigation, then 
the entire surplus available to Colorado could be consumed by irrigation of new 
lands.” 

If subsidies to irrigation be limited to $600 per acre, then the uncommitted 
surplus which Mr. Hill estimates presently at 1,450,000 acre-feet becomes 50,000 
acre-feet, Which, of course, would be far less than the amount that would be re- 
quired for domestic and municipal purposes for increased population. 

Contrast the $600 per acre subsidy limit imposed by Mr. Hill in the above stat 
ment with the subsidy to irrigation involved in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
of $1,735 per acre and where do you come out? The amount of this subsidy is 
estimated by Mr. Clifford Jex, who I think will verify that statement. 

From the standpoint of economic feasibility, events which have transpired sub- 
sequent to the 1953 hearings should be presented to the committee. One of these 
is a report by region 4 of the Bureau of Reclamation promulgated February 
1954, entitled “Cliffs-Divide Project—Colorado.” The authorization of the con- 
stiuction of some ef the un'ts included in the Cliffs-Divide project, together witb 
some included in the Gunnison River project of region 4, and some 1 or 2 in the 
Southwestern area are incorporated in amended Senate bill 500, United States 
Senate, and in H. R. 3384 of the House of Representatives. There are 18 so-<alled 
participating projects in Colorado which are included in these 2 bills. These 
projects are designed and will be constructed for the purpose of putting water of 
the Colorado River to beneficial use. A study of the construction costs, the 
amount of water which will be so applied, and the acreage of land to be developed 
by these participating projects should be made. I don’t have all of that informa- 
tion; but I can give you the results of such a study when applied to the Cliffs 
Divide project. There are eight projects in the Cliffs-Divide plan. The total 
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cost of construction of these 8 projects is $120,052,900 as compared with what I 
understand to be the present estimated cost of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project of 
$168,000 or thereabouts. 

Next logically follows an analysis of the results obtained by these two schemes. 
First, with regard to the Fryingpan Arkansas project. Let us assume that all 
of the 69,000 acre-feet of water is used for irrigation purposes in the Arkansas 
Valley. The consumptive use of water in that area is not less than 1% acre- 
foot per acre. Thus the 69,000 acre-feet would irrigate 56,250 acres; and this 
would have to be done by successive reuse of the return flow of the water to 
the stream, which, on account of the high evaporation loss in that area, makes 
it highly impracticable. To put it another way the application of not less than 
4 acre-feet of water per acre would be required in the Arkansas Valley to pro- 
duce a crop. The first irrigation therefore, from the 69,000 acre-feet would 
cover 17,250 acres; and the return flow would then, of course, irrigate addi- 
tional acreage; but between the time of the original use and the second, third, 
and fourth application you would experience a much higher rate of evaporation 
than on the western slope, and particularly at higher elevations. 

The 8 projects in the Cliffs-Divide plan would divert and impound 409,300 
acre-feet of water. This water would irrigate 112,930 acres of new land and 
provide supplemental water for 44,565 acres of land, presently but inadequately 
irrigated. ‘There should be a similar analysis of the units incorporated in the 
Gunnison River project and the Dolores River project in southwestern Colorado; 
and I don’t have the information at hand with which to make that analysis. 
When made, I think it will show that practically the entire 800,000 acre-feet of 
water is to be included in those projects, which 800,000 acre-feet is 50,000 acre- 
feet less than the present uncommitted surplus which analysis of the Hill report 
shows exists. I quarrel with that analysis but for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion it can be accepted as accurate. 

The fact that the present Colorado River storage bill pending in Congress 
incorporates in it these numerous participating projects led the Colorado River 
Water Conservation District Board to adopt a resolution within the past few 
months, a copy of which you may already have—but if you don’t it can be 
obtained from Frank Merriell—which resolution, in effect, asks Congress to 
defer approval of the Fryingpan Arkansas project until the Colorado River stor- 
age bill had been approved. This is a substantial change in the former policy 
of the Colorado River Board which unconditionally approved the project. I 
think a copy of that resolution should be incorporated in your statement and 
pretty strong reference made to it. 

I don’t need further to analyze and compare the economic justification for 
the feasibility of the Fryingpan Arkansas project, and the participating project 
portion of the Colorado River storage project bill. Incidentally, the figures I 
have given you above are those I had in mind when I appeared before your 
committee in Denver and told that committee that there was no surplus water 
in the Colorado River. It might be that you could show these figures to Frank 
Hays for his edification. 

I hope that this incomplete and probably inadequately worked out analysis 
of what should now be presented to the committee in objection to the Frying- 
pan Arkansas project will be of some help to you. I am just as bitterly opposed 
to that thing as I ever was—even more so since the Hill report and the Cliffs- 
Divide report came out. Approval of that project would be the same as the 
stamping of legality on the stealing of water which belongs to us by eastern 
Colorado; and I cannot conceive the congressional committee approving such a 
completely infeasible and unjustifiable project when the facts are brought to 
the attention of that committee. The facts reflected by the Hill deport and those 
contained in the Cliffs-Divide report and in the Gunnison River report establish 
completely the correctness and justification of the objections we made in June 
1953 to this same committee, and I hope that, in the statement you make, you 
Will bring this to the attention of the committee rather forcibly. 

If I can be of further help to you in formulating the statement you wish to 
make, please feel free to call upon me. 

In the meantime, do your durndest to get that Conservation Board revamped 
and at least those ex officio members deprived of a vote. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN B. BARNARD, 
Attorney at Law 
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Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Olson, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Orson. Yes, I have a short statement. But before I read it, I 
would like to again emphasize, in view of what Mr. Stewart has tes- 
tified to, that the pictures handed to the committee showing the collee- 
tion area on both sides of the slope were taken only last Saturday. I 
think that is particularly important to emphasize again in view of Mr. 
Stewart’s testimony that the collection has to take place during this 
time of the year—April to July. 

My name is L. K. Olson, lawyer, 1026 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., representing the Board of Commissioners of Pitkin 
County, Colo., the Pitkin County Water Protection Association, and 
the Aspen (Colo.) Chamber of Commerce, all of whom oppose abso- 
lutely the transmountain diversion features of the Fryingpan-Arkan- 

sas project, H. R. 412. 

This opposition is based on a firm conviction that the benefits to the 
Arkansas Valley do not justify either the cost to the Nation, or the 
resulting damage to the western slope. 

Transmountain diversion will bring to the Arkansas Valley only 
69,000 acre-feet of water. Reregulation of water native to the Arkan- 
sas Valley will yield twice as much water for a small fraction of the 
cost. Both the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Budget have recommended separating transmountain diversion and 
reregulation of native east slope waters because of the high cost of the 
former. Instead of facts, we get only the conclusion that the 2 can- 
not be separated, and the 145,000 acre-feet of east slope water cannot 
be saved without the small additional amount of water from across the 
mountains. The question having been raised, officially and in good 
faith, one might reasonably hope for a rather complete explanation, 
especially in view of the cost. 

The question of costs and benefits is very obscure. With all the 
engineering time and talent spent on this project, costs should be firm 
and clear. Unfortunately, this is not the case. First of all, past ex- 
perience indicates the Bureau of Reclamation’s estimates are far from 
reliable. Big Thompson was originally estimated at around $82 mil- 
lion, and ended up costing about 5 times that. 

In addition, the interest-component device, and the latest varia- 
tion, the Collbran formula, obscure the real cost to the Treasury 
through financial sleight-of-hand. 

Interest costs to the Treasur y. on projects running the length of this 
one, are greater than construction costs. Unfortunately, from the 
Sti undpoint of presenting a clear picture of cost, interest cost to the 
Treasury has not been calculated in the official presentation. Bene- 
fit calculations are even more obscure. We understand they are made 
on the basis of 100 percent of parity and price index of 215. Presum 
ably this would involve net, not gross, added income—which might be 
rather small if the farmers pay the proposed prices for water. Or, 
if their prices are less than parity, which we know very well to be the 
case. There is something less than 85 percent of parity right now, and 
that would mean that the benefit calculations are at least 15 percent off 
when they are adjusted. I base that on the testimony over on thie 

Senate side that the benefit calculations were predicated on 100 perce 
of parity for the prices of the farmers. Of course, under the variable 
repayment we can expect the rates to be adjusted downward, but that, 
in turn, destroys the validity of the payout schedules. 
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The cost of this project to the taxpayers is tremendous. Including 
interest costs to the Treasury—a very real cost in this project—the 
subsidy to each acre of land irrigated is several times the value of the 
Jand after irrigation. Judging from the farm surplus problem, we do 
not need more farmland that bad. And the taxpayers of the Nation 
would seem entitled to catch up on accumulated bills before extensive 
new ones are incurred. Too large a part of the annual budget already 

involves nothing but debt service, or interest. costs. 

We realize this project must be judged by national, not local, 
interest. On that basis, we do not see how it can be justified. How- 
ever, since the eastern slope proponents speak only of their local inter- 
ests, we feel free to mention ours. 

There is the matter of Aspen’s thriving summer and winter vacation 
business, which brings over 135,000 customers to the area each year. 
Obviously this will be largely lost if the primitive beauty of the area 
is cut up by tunnels, ditches, dams, and construction equipment. 

There is the matter of the future of the western slope. There are 
great deposits of oil shale in the area. Both the Federal Government 
and private enterprise have spent millions in pilot operations. ‘The 
western slope has a real potential for industrial development and for 
population growth, if it is not deprived of essential water. It is also 
quite significant that people beyond Aspen and Pitkin Counties have 
recently’ changed their minds and now oppose Fryingpan-Arkansas. 
| refer specifically to the action of the Western Slope Commissioners 
Association, the action of the Holy Cross REA with its 1,900 members 
in several counties on the western slope, and the action last November 
of the board of the Colorado River Water Conservation District, in 
which they insisted that the upper Colorado project not only be 
authorized but completed before you go ahead with the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I thank you very much for your statement. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr . AsprnaLL. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Rogers. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Gerbaz, how long have you lived in that area? 

Mr. GERBAZ. 54 years. I was born there. 

Mr. Sartor. Have you gone over this entire area in which they pro- 
pose to erect a dam and build these various high-level canals? 

Mr. Gerpaz. My brother and myself run sheep on the outside of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion, where part of the catch ditches and 
canals and stuff would be located. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. As I understand, Mr. Gerbaz, you run your sheep 
at the headwaters of the Woody Creek; is that right? 

Mr. Gersaz. Mr. Chairman, it is over the top ‘of W oody Creek. It 
. from Chapman Creek west to Foster Creek and Deeds Creek to the 
head of Rocky Ford on the Fryingpan drainage. Our forest permit 
calls for that area. 
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Mr. Sartor. Now, Mr. Gerbaz, I want to ask you a question. What 
kind of arithmetic do they teach out there in Colorado on the western 
slope? When you add 2 and 2 do you get 4? 

Mr. Gerpaz. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Sartor. Using that simple arithmetic, I would like you to 
apply it to the Bureau of Reclamation’s calculations. They say that 
they are going to divert 69,000 acre-feet from the Fryingpan drainage 
area, and under Colorado law they are going to supply you with a 
reservoir to take care of the amount that they have diverted so that 
you will not lose anything. I want you to tell me how you can build 
a reservoir in Aspen that holds 28,000 acre-feet and out of that reser- 
voir supply 69,000 acre-feet of replacement water. I want to know 
whether the simple arithmetic they teach you over on that slope will 
enable you to do it. 

Mr. Gersaz. The part I do not understand and I would like to have 
made clear to me is this: If the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion is au- 
thorized and constructed, if there is but one little creek left by the name 
of Difficult that will be alive to feed the 28,000 acre-foot dam, because 
the Fryingpan diversion is going to have a tunnel into Hunter Creek, 
which is in the Roaring Fork area drainage, and pick up the head- 
waters of Hunter Creek and divert through, as I understand the 
project, the tunnel on the Fryingpan. Storage replacement should 
be, in my estimation, 3 to 1, three storage to one diverted. I cannot 
see how we are not hurt by that kind of figuring. 

Mr. Sartor. That is one of the simple propositions that I have 
been trying to get somebody from the Bureau of Reclamation to tell 
me—how they are going to perform these mental gymnastics with 
figures and water. 

One of the reasons that I have questioned the feasibility of this 
project is just that. They have come here and told this committee 
and have gone out in the eastern slope and sold the folks a bill of 
goods that you folks on the western slope are not to be hurt. Yet the 
basis for a great deal of their testimony is the various years’ runoffs, 
that some years you might have a tremendous runoff, and then it may 
be down in other years, that other years you will have hardly any 
runoff. So that in an effort to provide the western slope with the 
amount of replacement water which they say they are guaranteed, 
they are going to put in a reservoir which will hold substantially one- 
third of what they take out each year. 

Now if anybody on the western slope can answer that question as 
to how they will not be hurt, I would like to have them tell me and 
other members of this committee. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. Saytor. Just a minute. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You wanted the information. We would like to 
give it to you. 

Mr. Sartor. I am asking the witnesses here now. 

Mr. Gersaz. The reason that we will be hurt—when that 28,000 
acre-feet drains, senior rights will take it. Like down at the Grand 
Valley Ditch & Canal Co., I think it has senior rights over all of us 
in that upper end because we are younger country down there, and 
over at Twin Lakes, too. 
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Mr. Sartor. The representatives of the Colorado Board that were 
here yesterday are the group that under the laws of the State of Colo- 
rado are charged with allocating water; is that correct? 

Mr. Gersaz. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. And the principle still holds true in Colorado, does it 
not, that the prior appropriated rights, regardless of where they are 
on the river, come first ? 

Mr. Gernaz. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. I would like to ask Mr. Stewart if that is a correct 
statement of the law. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If the gentleman will yield, I do not want these wit- 
nesses to be placed in the wrong position, and I do not want the com- 
mittee mislead. The Colorado Water Conservation Board has nothing 
to do with the allocation of water or distribution of water. The ad- 
ministering of decrees is taken care of by the State engineer. The 
State engineer takes care of that, the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board takes care of the policy. 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Asptrnaty. And the State engineer has charge of allocating 
water. You pursue the filings through the local courts to get a 
decree ; is that correct? 

Mr. Srewart. Once a decree has been entered, then the State engi- 
neer is charged with the duty of administration of those appropria- 
tions to see that the prior appropriator has his preference. In other 
words, users take their water in the order of their water priority, 
the senior rating over the junior. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Saynor. And the three decrees which Mr. Stapleton presented 
here are all prior rights to any which the Bureau of Reclamation or 
the Twin Lakes group or anybody else might have to the water in 
question ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. I might say that we will probably end up here in 
the same situation we did in Eklutna, Alaska, authorizing a project 
and having no rights to water whatsoever to go into it. 

When did the commissioners of the western shope have their meet- 
ing at which they disapproved this project ? 

Mr. Oxson. Are you referring to the Commissioners Association 
meeting or 

Mr. Sartor. The Commissioners Association meeting. 

Mr. Otson. In Craig, in 1953, the last time. 

Mr. Sartor. There has been no action taken since that time that 
you know of by the Commissioners Association disapproving their 
previous stand ? 

Mr. Otson. No, I do not know of any. 

Mr. Sartor. Did they represent the county commissioners of just 
the western slope or all of Colorado? 

Mr. Orson. Just the western slope. 

Mr. Savior. I want to take this opportunity to commend you three 
men who come from out in that area for coming here and presenting 
to this committee your testimony. I can tell you very frankly that 
I am not impressed with 30,000 people that signed on the other side. 
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It is a matter of simple justice as far as I am concerned. The mere 
fact that 30,000 people would like to take something that you have, 
I am not impressed by that at all. In fact, I am all the more imbued 
with the spirit of wanting to help the people that live in the area 
that are going to be deprived of their livelihood. I want to commend 
you for the excellent work you are doing out there. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman from Idaho, 
Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prosr. No questions. 

Mr. Aspinatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Utah 
Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I have one question for the witness. I think some 
of you have commented on this. I think you made the statement 
that you favor the construction of the upper Colorado project before 
the Fryingpan. 

Mr. Otson. That, sir, was the resolution of the conservation district. 

Mr. Dawson. I would ask all of you, as a group, do you favor the 
upper Colorado project ¢ 

Mr. Grrpaz. Not parts of it, no. 

Mr. Dawson. What about the other witnesses ? 

Mr. Srewart. I feel much the same way. There are parts of it 
that I would not go along with. 

Mr. Dawson. In your statement you said that you favor the con- 
struction of the upper Colorado project first. 

Mr. Oxson. That, sir, was a resolution we were presenting to the 
commitee, a resolution—the titles are so similar—of the board of 
the directors of the Colorado River Water Conservation District. 

Mr. Dawson. I see. 

Mr. Otson. That is a west slope conservancy district authority. 

Mr. Dawson. And you are not representing that district here ¢ 

Mr. Gerpaz. I am a member of that board but not representing 
that district board here. 

Mr. Dawson. But you are submitting that resolution ? 

Mr. Gersaz. Yes, that was passed at a board meeting. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. Will my colleague yield ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. AspINALL. You will remember that last year the present chair- 
man of this committee took the position that the upper Colorado River 
storage project should be authorized and construction started before 
the Fryingpan in order to assure the success of the Fryingpan. The 
resolution pi assed by the board upheld that position. 

Mr. Dawson. And their position is unchanged, as I take it, at the 
present time / 

Mr. Asprnati. According to the statement of these witnesses this 
morning. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Shuford. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Mr. Chairman, I just have one or two questions I 

want to ask. 

Some of the witnesses this morning—and any one of you gentle- 
men may answer this—testified that you were taking no water for 
diversion purposes above Aspen. I wish you w ould” explain to me 
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where they are going to get the water for the diversion purposes. 
They were going to take no water out of the Roaring Fork above 
Aspen. 

Mr. Srapteton. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Suvurorp. Yes. 

Mr. Srapteton. As Mr. Gerbaz stated in his statement, they 
were—— 

Mr. Suvrorp. It was not one of you gentlemen who made the state- 
ment. It was one of the witnesses earlier this mor ning. 

Mr. Srewarr. I believe there is water to come out of Hunter Creek, 
which is a tributary of the Roaring Fork, and that comes in above 
the Aspen Dam site. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stapietron. It comes in below. 

Mr. Srewarr. I stand corrected on that. 

Mr. Suurorp. So there would be no water taken above Aspen, the 
city of Aspen, in this diversion project ? 

Mr. Gerpaz. That is where it all comes from, it all comes from 
above Aspen. 

Mr. Suvurorp. It comes from above the city of Aspen? 

Mr. Gersaz. That is right. 

Mr. Suurorp. From the headwaters of the Roaring Fork? 

Mr. Gerpaz. That is right. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Olson, I would like to address a question or 
two to you first. You state you represent the Board of Commissioners 
of Pitkin County ? 

Mr. Onson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The Pitkin County Water Protective Association 
and the Aspen Chamber of Commerce ? 

Mr. Orson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And I believe you represented the same groups 
in the hearing before the Senate. 

Mr. Oxson. Yes. 

Mr. Curenowetu. Would you say, Mr. Olson, that the opposition to 
this project is generated pretty largely in Pitkin County and the 
Aspen area 

Mr. Orson. I would say that my friends from Pitkin County have 
been the most vocal because they are the first to get hurt. It costs 
them money to come back here and testify. We ‘had that problem 
brought up to us yesterday in connection with the preparation of the 
statements. It cost us $125 to get the statements mimeographed in 
adequate quantity for the committee. These people have feelings on 
it, but it costs money. It costs a couple of hundred dollars to travel 
out here and money to present your statement. I think that is why 
you have not heard from them. 

“urthermore, as Mr. Gerbaz said, his rights are junior, and he is 
going to have his water shut off before the people down below at 
Grand V alley, so he is going to get hurt first. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Now, Mr. Olson, I am sure you want to be fair. 

Mr. Outson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And I am sure you do not want to mislead this 
committee. 
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Mr. Orson. I certainly do not. 

Mr. CuenowerH. | am sure you do not want to tell the committee 
we are going to deprive Mr. Gerbaz or anyone else of water they are 
entitled to. 

Mr. Otson. Mr. Gerbaz is the one to answer that. I am under the 
impression he is alarmed because—— 

Mr. CuenowetH. What is your alarm, Mr. Gerbaz? 

Mr. Gerpaz. To explain that, I would like to put it this way: 
There have been many changes on the western slope in the last 20 
years. I made this statement here last year and I would like to make 
it again. 

We used to have, for an illustration, a cattle permit for 300 head 
on the United States Forest Service land. That permit started in 
June, early in June, sometimes in May, and we did not get off of the 
hills until October. They kept cutting that permit until we were down 
to 135 head preference right 

Mr. CHEenowetH. You are talking now about some permit with the 
Forest Service, are you not ? 

Mr. Gerraz. That is right, but I want to explain why the water 
situation, where it comes in. 

We had to quit cattle and go into sheep. Our permit is 82 days 
on the range now. We have to have additional water to supplement 
the forest forage that we cannot get on the forest. We go out on 
the forest now no earlier than the 25th of June, usually the Ist of 
July, and they cut our permit another 12 days last year, and we have 
to be out of there by the 20th of September. In order to have good 
lands we irrigate while we are gone. We irrigate every 12 to 14 
days, go over the land. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Right there 

Mr. Gerpaz. That is extra water. There are many side creeks. 

Mr. Cuenowern. This project is not going to take any of that water 
away from you, is it? 

Mr. Gereaz. Yes; it will. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How. 

Mr. Gerpaz. If there is a shortage of water down below, the com- 
mitment to Lee Ferry 

Mr. Cuenowern. Waitaminute. You are going into something far 
and beyond what is involved in this project, are you not? Are you 
going to go into the differences now and the attitudes and opinions 
between California and Arizona as to interpretation of the compact?! 

Mr. Gersaz. Now listen. I am not representing myself as an 
expert 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are going far afield, and I am afraid we are 
going to be here for some time. 

Mr. Gersaz. I am not qualifying myself as a water expert, but as a 
practical irrigator. And I have irrigated for 40 years. When I go 
to the headgate to get water for our adjudication—we have 226 tenth 
feet—I know if there is no water there I will not get it. 

Mr. Cuenowern. But the project will not take any water away 
from you. 

Mr. Gersaz. It will in senior rights down below, take our rights. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is not Aspen 

Mr. Gerpaz. We don’t take it out of our own fork, we take it—— 
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Mr. CuenowerH. Through an exchange, your rights would be fully 
protected by the water that is going to be made available in the Aspen 
Reservoir to take care of all existing rights on the Roaring Fork. 

Mr. Gersaz. The only thing 

Mr. Cuenoweru. As'a matter of fact, there is going to be a surplus 
of water, as I understand, in Aspen Reservoir. Testimony has been 
produced before the committee that Aspen Reservoir is going to be 
considerably larger than would be otherwise be necessary. 

Mr. Gersaz. Congressman Chenoweth: 

Mr. Cuenowern. You beard that statement this morning. 

Mr. Gerpaz. If that could be a fact, I would get a DC—7 out of here 
as fast as I could go and be tickled to death to go home, because I don’t 
like this work. We do not believe that. How can they divert 69,000 
acre-feet of water and give us a 28,000 acre-foot dam? And if ‘the 
upper Colorado goes over with some of the things in it, we are worse 
than sunk. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. You had a very dry year last year, did you not? 

Mr. Gerpaz. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. If you have studied the water available in the 
Roaring Fork and in the Colorado River Basin over a period of 2 
years, do you not find that in most years, in fact almost every year, 
there is a surplus of water? Is that not true, Mr. Gerbaz, over a 
period of years? 

Mr. Gerpaz. There may be some surplus. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. In how many years would there not be a surplus? 
I have a statement showing the water available for Colorado from 
the Colorado River Basin, and in most of the years it shows a con- 
siderable surplus. 

Mr. Gersaz. All right. For the lack of water, some of these farm- 
ers over there—if it is permissible, I will use specific cases, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Certainly. 

Mr. Gerpaz. Especially out of the Fryingpan. This year they 
burned out on what we call the Missouri Heights, where, if they had 
the money to do it, personally now, they would build a ditch from 
Missouri Heights Reservoir—they build a reservoir themselves—to 
the Fryingpan and store the water in there. 

On Capital Creek on the other side, a tributary of the Roaring 
Fork, there are just four farmers there that have enough water. 
Last year there were 5 or 6 of them burned out who had to. buy hay. 

Mr. Curenowernu. As I say, last year was practically the driest in 
history. 

Mr. Gerpaz. 1954. 

Mr. CHENoweru. Yes, one of the driest in history. 

Mr. Gersaz. Every year some farmers up there do not have enough 
water because their rights are not early enough and senior rights 
shut them off. I will leave that up to Les Finn, the water adminis- 
trator in Glenwood Springs, and a very fair man. 

Mr. Cuenowrern. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Crawford, 
who is director of the Colorado State Water Conservation Board, and 
the testimony of the Bureau of Reclamation officials that water is 
available for this project. 

Mr. Grrsaz. I do not follow that. 
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Mr. Cuenowernu. The figures have been checked by independent 
engineers, and they found the water is available. 

A question has been raised about the accuracy of the figures of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. I want to say a word for the ‘Bureau. I 
think they have done a pretty good job in figuring the cost of this 
project. These figures were not ‘arrived at hastily, Mr. Gerbaz. 

Mr. Gerpaz. No. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It has been studied for a period of 20 years, has it 
not? There is nothing new about it. 

Mr. Gersaz. Their experts—I would like to use, if it is permissible, 
an example of Reclamation. I will take the Woody Creek unit. 

Mr. Curenowetn. What are you referring to now? 

Mr. GerBaz. The Woody Creek unit, and that is supposed to be, I 
think, in the upper Colorado storage plan. 

Mr. CuenowerHn. What you are talking about now is some project 
in the upper Colorado project ? 

Mr. GerBaz. What ? 

Mr, Curnowetu. You are talking about a project in the upper 
Colorado project ? 

Mr. GerBaz. At Woody Creek. 

Mr. CHENOweETH. Another project? 

Mr. AsPrnauL. If the gentleman will yield for just a moment. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Yes. 

Mr. Aspinatt. Woody Creek is one of the proposed participating 
projects in the upper Colorado project, with a benefit-cost ratio, 
according to the Bureau of Reclamation, of something better than 
3 tol. 

Mr. CuenowerH. That is a participating pr rect 

Mr. AspINnaALu. That is a participating project. But, on the other 
hand, it is a project with sufficient feasibility to it that undoubtedly 
the local users could go ahead and finance it and construct it them- 
selves, if it is as good : as the Bureau of Reclamation says it is. 

Am I correct, Mr. Gerbaz? 

Mr. Gersaz. Yes. This is specifically—it is under Cliffs Divide 
project, the Glenwood Springs Division, Woody Creek unit. 

To shorten the time, this involves S: alvation ditch. And I think our 
chairman has heard something about the Salvation ditch. That takes 
all of McLain Flats and Woody Creek itself. Woody Creek is bone 
dry the first of August. 

The Salvation ditch operates under a decreed water right of 96.5 
second-feet, which is senior to the rights of the upper stream Inde- 
pendence Pass transmountain diversion mentioned in chapter 1. 

Actual diversions to the Salvation ditch presently are limited in effect to about 
30 second-feet. 

That is absolute fact. I accept them as facts. They are only draw- 
ing 30 second-feet. 

Because of an inadequate diversion structure, limited ditch capacity, and 
leaky sections, the increased diversion required for the project could be made 
within the decreed right of the ditch, but some curtailment would be necessary 
in dry years in the Independence Pass transmountain division. 

Now we will go into the cost. 


The Salvation ditch, with an overall length of about 16.5 miles would be 
enlarged from an existing capacity of 30 second-feet to a capacity of 40 second- 
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feet. The present diversion works, various flumes, waterways, turnouts, and 
culverts would be replaced. 

The cost on it. 

Salvation ditch, rehabilitation and enlargement, $170,000 for 10 
second-feet. 

Waco diversion dam is $8,100; past investigations, $1,000; future 
investigations, $5,000; a total of $184,400. That is $18,000 a second- 
foot. 

The private estimates, the highest that they had to add an additional 
25 second- feet—they don’t think they can get the 9614,—was approxi- 
mately 65,000 to 75,000. 

Mr: Cuenowern. Mr. Gerb: az, is it not true that the principal reason 
for this opposition in Pitkin C ounty and Aspen stems from the fact 
that a couple of homeowners are going to lose their beautiful homes 
and they more or less keep this opposition alive? Is that a fair 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Grersaz. Absolutely not a fair statement. I have consistently 
fought this thing. Iam notamillionaire. I make a living, and that 
isallI make. There are four brothers 

Mr. CurenowetH. You boys have been opposed to the project? 

Mr. Gerpaz. I am opposed. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. You were here last year and testified against it? 

Mr. Gersaz. You “betcha.” 

Mr. CuenowetH. And you are still opposed to the project? 

Mr. Gerpaz. You “betcha.” 

Mr. Cuenoweru. And no facts or figures can be given to you which 
would change your opinion ? 

Mr. Gersaz. When I can pick up my irrigation shovel and go over 
to the headgate and the water is flowing by, I know I have got it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is it not rather signific ant, Mr. Olson, if this 
great damage is going to be done to the western slope, there are not 
some witnesses here from other areas on the western slope protesting 
against this project ? 

Mr. Orson. I do not think I am unduly sympathetic with people— 

Mr. Cuenowern. Is it not rather significant that the opposition is 
centered here in Aspen where these two] prominent persons live? And 
[sympathize with them. Iam sorry. I hate to see anyone lost their 
homes. And they have been able to keep their opposition alive as 
evidenced by the statements here today. 

Mr. Orson. Mr. Gerbaz and Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Stewart are 
not here at the expense of these two people that you speak of. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I am not raising the inference they are. 

Mr. Orson. The two people you speak of—Mr. Stapleton has been 
a dirt farmer and miner and is county clerk. His people must like 
him. He is not coming out here for a personal interest. Mr. Gerbaz 
and his brothers have been raising sheep for 40 years up there, and 
he is county commissioner, and the people there must like him. 

Mr. Stewart is practicing law there. 

Mr. Gerbaz tells us the 21 commissioners of the county association 
were opposed to it. I am sure they did not do it because the two 
wealthy gentlemen want them to do it. The Holy Cross Electric 
Association represents 1,900 poor farmers that use the REA juice, 
and they have presented a resolution. So there must be more than 
the two wealthy farmers opposing it. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 11: 30. 

(A recess was taken at 11:15 a. m., and the subcommittee reconvened 
at 11:35 a. m.) 

Mr. Asprnatt. The subcommittee will be in session. At the time of 
the recess the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, had charge 
of the time. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Mr. Olson, we were discussing the REA situa- 
tion, I believe, when we recessed. The Holy Cross REA serves the 
town of Aspen, does it not? 

Mr. Gerpaz. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That would pretty well account for its opposition 
to this project. 

Mr. be RBAZ. The office is in Glenwood Springs. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. But it serves the town of Aspen. 

Mr. Gerpsaz. That is a very small unit of what it does serve. The 
whole community is served by that. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Would you not say it is fairly obvious that is the 
influence that led to the adoption of this resolution ? 

Mr. Gerpaz. Congressman Chenoweth, I do not think too much 
influence from Aspen would influence them on that. They did it on 
theirown. I never approached them personally. I do not know who 

approached them about it. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Somebody did. 

Mr. Gerpaz. Somebody probably did. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. This is the reason I mention the matter. Yester- 
day we had the assistant manager of the National Rural Electric 
( ‘operative Association and the manager of the Colorado State REA 
Cooperative Association and managers of a number of local REA 
associations, all of whom were enthusiastically in favor of this proj- 
ect. So it appears rather strange that just one REA local association 
would oppose it. 

Mr. Orson. Would not the explanation lie in the fact they are look- 
ing for an additional source of power and are not being hurt, but the 
people of the Holy Cross REA would get the power at the loss of 
water to the western slope. That might explain the difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You mentioned the loss of water to the people on 
the western slope. Are you familiar with the operating principles 
adopted by the policy review committee and approved by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board on this project? 

Mr. Otson. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. They are made a part of this legislation through 
reference to the Senate document which contains them. 

Mr. Otson. I have read them, but I am not familiar with them: 
no, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you know of any way in which representatives 
of the water interests on either the western or eastern slopes could 
improve on those operating principles? These principles were 
adopted after full consideration. The review committee was com- 
posed of members from both the western and eastern slopes, highly 
skilled and expert water lawyers and engineers, and they arrived at 
these operating principles as a fair and equitable adjustment of this 
water diversion program. 

Mr. Otson. We understand 
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Mr. Cuenowetn. Do you know of any intention, or have you heard 
of any inclination on the part of anyone on the eastern slope to modify 
or to change or to avoid, directly or indirectly, any of those principles? 

Mr. Ouson. Well, sir, out of the thousands of pages that have been 
printed on this and various recommendations of principles and facts, 
and all, it leaves the people on the western slope simply with an appre- 
hension, and I think they are very sincere in their apprehension that 
this is going to hurt them in a variety of ways. 

Mr Asprnaut. Will the gentleman from Colorado yield to the 
chairman ? 

Mr. CuenowerH. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Asptnauu. I think we should have a clear picture of just how 
some of the people in western Colorado feel about this. 

Mr. Gerbaz in his statement referred to a letter from Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. Gersaz. Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Pardon me. Mr. Stewart. In Mr. Barnard’s letter 
he stated his opposition. Now am I not right, Mr. Stewart, that the 
reason Mr. Barnard stated his opposition is because Mr. Barnard has 
seen and has studied the results of the operation of Senate Document 
80 of the Colorado Big Thompson project authorization ? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLy. And he has seen where the people of that upper area 
of the main stem of the Colorado River have been hurt somewhat 
because of the operating administrative procedures; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is my understanding. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. Now the people of the Roaring Fork, Mr. Gerbaz, 
feel that the operating agreement that is referred to in the confer- 
ences held by the different spokesmen for Colorado was largely a 
forced matter as far as diversion was concerned; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gerpsaz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr Asprnauu. In other words, they feel it was like placing them 
before the wall with a gun in front of them? 

Mr. Gersaz. Could I illustrate that just a bit ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes. 

Mr. Gersaz. There was a meeting held in Aspen, I think, in 1951, 
and we were told this diversion is going to go anyway and this may 
hurt us the least. We have refused to accept defeat 

Mr. Asprxatu. And those who did accept and enter into the agree- 
ment for the different organizations in western Colorado were also 
advised it would be the last one for a long while; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gerpaz. Absolutely correct. 

Mr. Asprnati. And yet soon after that another request was made 
for diversion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gersaz. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnatu. And that is one of the reasons why the people of your 
area feel so deeply about whether or not any operating agreement will 
be kept; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gersaz. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnatu. In letter as well as in spirit of the operating 
agreement ? 

Mr. Gersaz. That is correct. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. With that background, my colleague, I wish you 
would direct your questions to these people and see if they fully under- 
stand what is in the operating agreement, and if they would go with 
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the authorization if the operating agreement were followed according 
to the letter and spirit of it. 

Mr. Curenowetn. I believe Mr. Olson stated he is not familiar with 
the operating principles. 

Mr. Orson. I have read them, but I think when we have three men 
here who go to the spigot for water, I think it is better to let them 
answer the questions than myself, because I have no real knowledge. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I would be happy to hear from any one of the 
group and their objections to the operating principles agreed upon by 
the policy review committee, and I believe unanimously adopted by the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board, which agency speaks officially 
for the State of Colorado upon water matters. 

Mr. Gersaz. The Colorado board, you say ¢ 

Mr. Cuenowetit. Yes. 

Mr. Gerpaz. It is controlled by the eastern slope. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Well, you have. western representaives on the 
board. 

Mr. Gereaz. But we get voted down every time a western thing 
comes up. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. The western slope representatives have the same 
right to voice objections and make their position known as any other 
member of the board. 

Mr. Grrpaz. I imagine they have. 

Mr. Curenoweru. I know some of the representatives who have 
represented the western slope personally, and I know they are men 
who would not falter in the least in representing the western slope of 
Colorado in seeing that the western slope obtains every drop of water 
to which it is entitled. They have done everything in their power to 
see that the western slope’s interests are fully protected. 

I would say further, Mr. Gerbaz, I think it is significant that, ex- 
cept for Aspen and Pitkin County, and the group here today, the 
western slope is not here protesting this project which is pretty good 
proof of the fact that those who wrote these operating principles did 
a good job. 

Mr. Gersaz. No, it is not only Aspen. Those are the inferences 
we do not like. 

For your information—and I would go on record on this—Mr. 
Stapleton was financed to the tune of $300 to make this trip solely 
from the city of Grand Junction. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are acquainted with Mr. F. C. Merriell, the 
chief engineer of the Colorado River Water Conservation District, 
are you not? 

Mr. Gerpsaz. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetrn. Are you acquainted with him? 

Mr. Gersaz. Yes. 

Mr. Curnowern. Do you know of his standing in the western slope 
and of his long experience and expert knowledge of water matters 
on the western slope ? 

Mr. Gersaz. He knows a lot more about water and engineering 
than I do. . 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Merriell is not one who would in any way 
do anything to prejudice the interests of the western slope, would he! 

Mr. Gersaz. Just in the Aspen project—I mean in the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas diversion, he made the statement to me many times, “Now, 
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Gerbaz, you never did disapprove of the original Twin Lakes diver- 
sion, did you?” 

I said, “No, because they told us it was going to be floodwaters. 
We thought it would be a good thing.” And then there are many 
statements that come to us now on the Fryingpan-Arkansas that it is 
going to be floodwaters. 

Mr. Cuexoweru. Is it not generally recognized by Mr. Merriell and 
his group that the Fryingpan-Arkansas is an approved project ! 

Mr. Gersaz. The Fryingpan-Arkansas has been accepted by some 
on that board as a trading stock for some of the other propositions 

I would like to refer to just one little statement that Mr. Dan Hunter 
made about how he endorsed the diversion. I have the utmost respect 
for Dan Hunter. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Everyone has. 

Mr. Gerpaz. You bet. I admire the gentleman. But he comes 
from the San Juan Basin. We are not connected with the San Juan. 
They refused to go in on that. We were trying to organize a western 
slope association of all the western slope counties. He refused to go 
in because he was not in our basin. So it is easy for me or anybody 
else to go in another basin to vote water to somebody else that does 
not affect me at all. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Mr. Merriell is not in that position. He is at 
Grand Junction. 

Mr. Gersaz. No, but 

Mr. CHEeNowetH. Grand Junction is very much in the Colorado 
River Basin. 

Mr. Gerpaz. Yes. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Mr. Merriell appeared before this committee on 
other legislation not long ago and in a statement filed with this 
committee he shows the Fryingpan-Arkansas as a present consumptive 
use, Which would indicate that it is pretty well accepted and recog- 
nized on the western slope that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project has 
been approved by their people. 

Mr. Gerpaz. There are very many, many people on the western 
slope that do not know that Frank Merriell is for that. 

Mr. CHENOwETH. I am just saying what Mr. Merriell told to the 
committee. Mr. Merriell is an expert water engineer. 

Mr. Grersaz. When they hear he is for it, they do not believe it. 
That is a fact. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Now the fact that water leaders of the western 
slope are not here protesting today, after full notice has been given 
of these hearings, and did not appear before the Senate committee 
after full notice of hearings, should be proof to any reasonable person 
should it not, they are not opposing this project and have accepted 
and approved it ? 

Mr. Gersaz. I would—— 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Would not that be a fair statement to a reasonable 
person ? 

Mr. Gerpaz. I will put it this way: I certainly would like to have 
a direct vote from the people on the western slope. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Gerpaz. I certainly would like to have a direct vote of the 
people on the western slope, and you would be surprised how many 
ire against it. 


ot 16 
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Mr. Curnowetnu. You are never going to get unanimous approval 
for any project, are you? 

Mr. Gernaz. No, and you do not have unanimous approval on 
your side. ° 

Mr, Curnowern. I really do not think you will get it on any 
project. But the fact there has been this general approval, as evl- 
denced by the fact only one county in the western slope, represented 
by one group here today, is protesting this project, should be pretty 
good proof, should it not, there is pretty general acceptance of the 
project on the western slope? 

Mr. Gernaz. I will put it this way: They have felt that there is 
no use fighting. They are outnumbered. They are outmoneyed. 
And they are going to be outvoted. That is the attitude a lot of them 
are taking. They are taking a defeatist attitude—what is the use? 

Mr. CuenowerH. You do not feel, do you, Mr. Gerbaz, there is 
anyone on the western slope of the Arkansas Valley that has been 
sponsoring this project or interested in it that wants to do anything 
in the leastwise that is going to hurt you or anyone else on the western 
slope or take a drop of water that you are entitled to? You do not 
really believe that, i you? 


Mr. Grrnaz. Purposely, no. I am not accusing anybody of doing 
those things. 

Mr. CHenowetu. I am sure you would not. I know you are a fair 
and reasonable man. 

Mr. Grersaz. That is right. If you leave the statement out about 
the two people from Aspc ., it being a fair assumption they are the 
only ones opposing it up there and starting it—if you leave that out, 


I will agree to some of the other assumptions you made. 

Another thing is this: I made the statement to you yesterday—I 
think we were joking , and you said you were going to put me on to 
testify, and I s: and I make this statement and I mean it—that if 
you would have developed the Arkansas Valley first, controlled your 
own side first, then we could get an engineering firm and see if any 
water were left we can both agree on in a friendly way, there would 
not have been any trouble at all. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I think those possibilities were fully explored, 
Mr. Gerbaz, by the Bureau of Reclamation and other groups, and 
so far as I know they were found not feasible. 

Mr. Gernaz. We do not think that is right now. We can be wrong. 
I am not trying to set myself up as an expert. We just cannot see it. 

Mr. CHenowetnu. Do you not think the time has come when we in 
Colorado ought to get together ¢ 

Mr. Gerpaz. It certainly is when the majority quits kicking the 
minority around. It has always been done. 

Mr. CurnowerH. The fact this agreement was reached on the op- 
erating principles and has not been disturbed, and there is no evidence 

ere that anyone intends to violate these principles in any way, is not 
that pretty good proof agreement was reached and that there should 
be an end of this controversy so far as eastern and western Colorado is 

oncerned / 

Mr. Gerraz. There is quite a bit of controversy over the upper Colo- 
rado, of which your board was approving a big part, but there are 
things that hav e come up now they are not approving. 
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Mr. CHenowetu. You recognize this is not part of the upper 
Colorado. 

Mr. Gerpaz. Oh, yes, it is all implicated. The effects of the upper 
Colorado will affect us. 

Mr. CuenoweruH. You are wrong in that statement, I think, Mr. 
Gerbaz, because this project was initiated and studies began long 
before the upper Colorado project was mentioned. 

Mr. Gerpaz. Let me put it this way: Is this a fair assumption 
that if Glen Sanders, of Denver, the attorney for the Denver Water 
Board, is he not ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Gerpaz. Made the statement to Frank Delaney that they were 
not goting to stop until they got 477,000 acre-feet. If this did that, 
is any water left for diversion or anything else? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I do not know what conversation Mr. Sanders 
had with Mr. Delaney. I know about the group here today sponsoring 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, the Water Dev elopment Association 
of Southeastern Colorado. You have heard the testimony showing 
some 30,000 signatures of those who are interested in this project. 
I am-speaking for that group who are intensely interested in the 
water which this project will produce without in the least injuring 
or damaging anyone on the western slope. There is no intention, 
Mr. Gerbaz, to take any water that belongs to you or anyone else. We 
are not trying to do that to you. You have known us for a long time, 
and I think you must be aware of that. 

Mr. Gersaz. I still repeat at this time—— 

Mr. CuenowerH. There can be honest differences of opinion. 

Mr. Gersaz. If you develop the Arkansas Valley first, the Arkansas 
River, put your dams in—for an illustration, in 1952, when we got 
the high water over there, there was a little girl drowned at Basalt. 
I think that was the 7th or 13th of June. The high water is the 20th. 
People from Basalt called me up and said they knew Twin Lakes 
headgates were to turn loose this water which came down the Roaring 
Fork, and would I call the county commissioner and see if they would 
hold it a few days as it might increase the flow, and there might be 
« chance to recover the body. At that time I talked to the manager 
of the Ordway Ditch & Canal Co., in Ordway. I said, “Can’t you 
a this a few days?” And he : said, “We have no place to put it. 

I said, “When we agreed to this diversion, you said you were going 
to take the floodwaters. They are the floodwaters at this very time. 
Take them. We can spare them.” He could not. They had to turn 
it loose. 

Build your storage up first, then let’s get an engineering firm that 
we can both agree on, and if there is any surplus water, you will not 
find Pitkin County fighting it, and if we havea guaranty. 

Mr. Cuenowern. This is a project which has been recommended 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, has been agreed upon by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, has been recommended by the admin- 
istration, in fact rec raat by two administrations, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican. I do not know how much further we have 
to go or what else we can do to obtain approval of a project of this 
kind when everyone recognizes the need for it. You heard here yes 
terday these witnesses tell the committee of the desperate shortage of 
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water and the need for this project. I do not believe that you or any 
other group wants to stand in the way of a program such as this, where 
the water is so desperately needed. I do not believe the people of 
the western slope want to do that. 

Mr. Gernaz. We are not trying to stop any changes that will not 
hurt us. God put the water there, and we moved in, and we are going 
to fight for it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You have not indicated anything in the operat- 
ing principles that are necessary to protect you. 

Mr. Gernaz. I have not. 

Mr. CHENoweTH. So far as I have been able to ascertain, they fully 
protect the water users of the western slope. I do not know anything 
further we can do. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to prolong this examination. Mr. 
Sisk is waiting and we have other witnesses. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to commend the gentlemen from Colorado, both those 
who are for this project and those who are opposed to it, for coming 
back here. I appreciate the expense, of course, which has been men- 
tioned here. 

I would just like to direct a few questions to you gentlemen. 

Do I understand that the main part of your opposition is due to the 
fact that you lack confidence in the administration on the part of the 
Bureau of Reclamation of this particular project ; I mean, do you feel 
that it will not be administered as has been proposed / 

Mr. Gerpaz. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. It actually represents, then, a lack of confidence on your 
part in the integrity of the Bureau of Reclamation / 

Mr. Gersaz. Personally, I will not say on the integrity. I would say 
on the basis on the costs and things they have set out. They are smart 
men. I do not want to—where I am concerned, I do not want to pick 
on anybody personally as not being of integrity or anything like that. 
I do not believe in their working. 

Mr. Sisk. With that thought in mind, I can appreciate your feeling, 
and I am not here certainly to put you on the spot by trying to get 
you to call in question the integrity of anybody. 

Mr. Grersaz. I will answer any question I am capable of answering. 
That is what I came for. 

Mr. Sisk. Yet, you understand that if that is to be the position that 
we all take in the West, that we lack confidence in those who have the 
authority of administering these projects, why, then we will have to 

call an end to the projects such as we have developed over the past 
+0 years. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Gerpaz. That is correct. We already have 14 diversions on the 
Continental Divide. 

Mr, Orson, May I say a word? I think their apprehensions are 
based on the fact there is so much uncertainty involved about this, 
and it did start out as a much larger diversion project, and they con- 
tinually have evidence that may still be lurking in the minds of many 
people. 

There is going to be $150 million or $160 million spent on a project 
that is going to ‘have 6 power sites on the eastern slope and a tremen- 
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dous physical outlay for construction over there. What is going to 
be more logical than, when they get that all set up and water to run 
it, to come back and want some more water? I think that is the sort 
of thing they are afraid of, because they feel, from their firsthand 
knowledge of the water situation on the Roaring Fork and Fryingpan, 
in that headwaters s area, with all the talk about not enough water at 
Lee Ferry and senior rights downstream, and the conflicting claims 
at Twin Lakes, and this new thing that has come up of Highline— 
a month ago Twin Lakes came back and wanted Mr. Gerbaz’ conserv- 
ancy district board to approve diverting some water from irrigation 
to domestic use so they could furnish water to sell to Colorado Springs 
at a great profit, and then they indicated to these gentlemen they were 
going to use that money to line the conduit and collection system so 
they could take more water. So I think they have a rather fair basis 
for apprehension that this is a Trojan Horse and they are eventually 
going to lose water to the point where it is going to hurt them. 

I do not think they are here out of any insincerity or distrust of 
the Bureau, except they are afraid somehow they are going to get hurt 
in this whole project. 

Mr. Sisk. With reference to your mention of Colorado Springs, co 
you feel that Colorado Springs’ need of water has anything to do 
with the recommendation on the part of the administration for this 
project ¢ 

Mr. Gersaz. On the part of what? 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel that the apparent future needs of Colorado 
Springs for water has anything to do with the recommendation on 
the part of the administration of this project at the present time? 

Mr. Gersaz. I do not know. 

Mr. Orson. I think that is beyond our ability to answer. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Olson, let me ask you this: If I understand, you are 
opposed to the upper Colorado River project ? 

Mr. Otson. No, sir, we have not taken a position on that. We 
simply introduced a resolution which said—a copy of a resolution 
made by a board on which Mr. Gerbaz is a member, in which they 
expressed the wish that the upper Colorado would be authorized and 
constructed before the Fryingpan-Arkansas. I think Mr. Gerbaz 
and Mr. Stewart both said they would object to certain features = 
the upper Colorado. I think that is the limited position taken by 
this group. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to question you, though, with reference to 
your personal feelings and not the irrigation district or any Colorado 
group. Are you opposed in its entirety to the upper Colorado River 
development ¢ 

Mr. Otson. Sir, I have no basis for a personal feeling on this. 
do not know enough about water or the upper Colorado River 
warrant stating a position. 

Mr. Sisk. Are you from Colorado? 

Mr. Orson. No, I am from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Sisk. You do not live in Colorado? 

Mr. Ouson. No,sir. I have friends in Colorado in this area. 

Mr. Sisk. I just wanted to call your attention to some of the state- 
ments you made in your statement discnssing the Collbran theory with 
reference to costs on this project. 

Mr. Orson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sisk. Of course, you understand if we are going to use your 
theory expounded here, we certainly will oppose the upper Colorado 
project as well as all other projects generally in the West; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Orson. It probably would have that application to the upper 
Colorado; yes, sir. I happen to feel personally that the interest cost is 
a very real cost to the Government and the debt service is too big a cost 
at the present time, and the people who pay the taxes should know 
what this interest component factor is costing them. It is a very 
simple theory in arithmetic and compound interest that you double 
vour construction costs in 50 years. 

Mr. Sisk. I am fully aware, of course, of their methods of figuring 
these projects. The point I want to bring out is simply that it seems 
that the committee, from time to time, is approached in testimony 
wherein the Collbran theory or some other type theory is fine for 
“me,” but " for anybody else, it is a very bad situation and is going to 
wreck the Nation financially. Of course, that gets a little boring 
sometimes. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AsprnauL. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Hosmer, if he has any questions. 

Mr. Hosmer. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, but | 
lave a unanimous-consent request. These gentlemen have raised 
problems with respect to the supply of water available for trans- 
mountain diversion which I think are fundamental to the project. | 
have gone over the past reports on it and the statements of the witnesses 
from the Bureau, and I find nothing that would resolve this question, 
particularly in light of the statements in House Document 187 of the 
83d Congress that the entire plan hinges on the execution of certain 
agreements with the reservoir companies. 

Therefore, I will ask unanimous consent that the committee staff 
prepare for the benefit of the committee and the members of the com- 
mittee and for the record of these hearings a summary setting forth 
in as detailed a fashion as possible the water supply situation, the 
legal availability of that supply, and any other pertinent data, infor- 
mation, or legal opinion with respect thereto as it relates to the possi- 
bility of this project insofar as its Fryingpan elements can be carried 
on. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman is 
aware of the fact that perhaps the best studies that have been made 
of that have been made by a firm of engineers in the gentleman's own 
community, Leeds, Hill & Co., and that the State of Colorado paid 
approximately $50,000 for that report. 

Now what the gentleman has asked for, in the opinion of the Chair, 
1s perfectly O. K. providing the gentleman limits his request to the 
extent of time and talent that this committee staff is able to give to 
this program. Otherwise it is a tremendous task that the gentlem: un 
suggests. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hosmer. I understand that, but I also understand there is 
tremendous amount of money involved here, and I do not want to 
be in the position of deciding on this project until I know whether 
there is water for it. And there has been no satisfactory testimony 
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before the committee that there is. There is only confusion, argu- 
ment, and doubt, and I think it is not only proper, but a necessary 
request. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Asprna. I will yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Reserving the right to object. I do not want to 
see my good friend from California deprived of any information that 
he is seeking, but I think the information he is referring to is already 
available. The report to which you refer is included in the Senate 
hearings as a part of the hearings. 

Mr. Hosmer. Unfortunately, 1 am not a Member of the Senate. Or 
fortunately. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It could be very easily included here. 

Mr. Hosmer. This is a matter before the House, and I do not think 
we ought to run all over the Hill for information on this thing since 
it is the responsibility of the committee to obtain it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think it could be very easily put in here, if it is 
satisfactory with the gentleman. 

Mr. Hosmer. I want this committee staff to get busy and find out 
some of these things they ought to be finding out for us. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman 4 

Mr. Cuenowetu. But 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Just a minute. The Chair has contro] here. This 
committee has no jurisdiction over the staff. So with that understand- 
ing, the objection will be made from the Chair to the request of the 
gentleman from California. But the Chair will cooperate with the 
gentleman from California when the full committee next meets and 
see if we can arrive at some kind of a workable procedure in this re- 
spect. This Chair is in no position to tie up, or the committee is in no 
position to tie up the time of the staff. The full committee has 
jurisdiction. 

What is it that the gentleman from California wants? 

Mr. Sisk. I simply want to go on record as objecting to that type of 
request, because, in the first place, I do not consider that the staff of 
this committee is in a position to make this particular type of study in 
view of the fact it has been made by reputable engineers, and I feel it 
is an unjust request on the part of this committee. as well as time- 
consuming, and would more or less place them in a position of taking 
sides in this particular argument. I would want to be on record as 
objecting to it. 

Mr. Hosmer. A point of personal privilege. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspinaty. The Chair would like to say he is entirely in sym- 
pathy with the gentleman from California. Mr. Hosmer. The Chair 
feels we should have that material and feels that we have not got it, 
but he does not feel that this committee has jurisdiction. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, I have been accused of being unjust by 
a member of this committee, and I would like to speak to this point. I 
think you fairly well covered it. I do have an alternative unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. AspinaLu. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. Hosmer. To get the information from the Bureau. Let us get 
it from somebody. i 
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Mr. Asprnacu. Will you limit the request to the best of ability-—— 
Mr. Hosmer. I am not talking about the Hill report or the entire 
State of Colorado. I am talking about this particular project, the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas, and the 69,000 acre-feet of water that they claim 
they are going to get if something turns out right. Then the questions 
presented by these gentlemen this morning. In other words, let us get 
the facts and find out whether or not there is water there. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Asprnati. What does the gentleman desire ? 

Mr. Curenowern. I reserve the right to object. We have not 
finished cross-examination, as I understand, of the Bureau of 
Reclamation officials, and they testified positively, and without any 
equivocation here, this week, that there was water available in 
this area for this diversion project. I do not know what else the 


gentleman wants. 
Mr. Hosmer. I have the testimony here, and I wish you could show 


it to me. 

Mr. Curnowetn. I asked particularly about that, because I am as 
much interested as the gentleman from California. Certainly we are 
not here advocating a project when the water is not available for it. 
I do not think we can be that silly, and I resent the implication of the 
gentleman that we are trying to do so, and I object. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, if that is the case, I see no sense in 
my taking any further part in these hearings, because there is no 
valid basis upon which I or any other Member of Congress could 
possibly evaluate the expenditure of some 169 or 170 or 200 million 
dollars of the American people’s money. And if I cannot get the 
information, the Congress cannot get the information, I do not know 
what the step to take is now, but I certainly do not believe it is worth 
while to waste my time here. 

(Mr. Hosmer left the committee room. ) 

Mr. Asprnaty. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that my colleague 
from California made a point of personal privilege, I wish to state 
for the record that I did not accuse him personally of any injustice. 
I sincerely felt that the particular request would be unduly burden- 
some on the statf, and for that reason I want to clarify the statement 
that I made previous to this time. 

Mr. Asrrnauyi. You have that right. 

Mr. Otson. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Asprnatyt. Yes. 

Mr. Orson. We would like to make a correction in the record. We 
introduced as enclosure 6 to Mr. Gerbaz’ statement a map taken from 
the Colorado Rural Electric News for April 1955, showing thousands 
of new acres which would bloom with this water. The State manager 
of the Colorado State Association REA Cooperatives, Mr. Vance 
Austin, has told me during the recess that this publication was in 
error and that it has been repudiated in the May issue of the same 
magazine. So we do not want that in and would like to withdraw 
it and want the record to stand corrected. 

Mr. Asprnaui. You have the permission to correct the record. 

Mr. Curnowern. Does the gentleman from California still have 
the floor, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Asprnauy. No. 
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Mr. Cuenowernu. I would like to ask one further question. 

Mr. Aspinatyi. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. In answer to a question, Mr. Olson, from Mr. 
Sisk, you indicated this apprehension concerning the proposed large 
project, which is in the future, you say, sort of a nebulous thing you 
cannot quite put your fingers on. Have you heard anyone connected 
with this project in any way advocate such a project in recent years 
since this project has been agreed upon / 

Mr. Oxson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I would be glad to have that information. 

Mr. Otson. Page 125 of Secretary McKay’s report of February 
1954 certainly raises that question, wherein it states: 

In addition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project diversions, the ultimate develop- 
ment plans for the Gunnison-Arkansas project would include diversions from 
Crystal River and Difficult, Castle and Maroon Creeks, all of which are tribu- 
taries of Roaring Fork. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is that document you are reading from ? 

Mr. Oxson. Cliffs Divide project, Colorado; Status Report, Feb- 
ruary 1954; United States Department of Interior, Douglas McKay, 
Secretary, Bureau of Reclamation, W. A. Dexheimer, Commissioner. 

Mr. CueNoweTu. All that is then is a statement that sometime 
perhaps in the future there might be such a project. 

Mr. Oxson. Well, in view of- 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I asked you specific ally: Has anyone connected 
with this Fryingpan-Arkansas project advocated, since the approval 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, the Gunnison-Arkansas project. 
this large project to which you refer’ Was it not specifically agreed 
on in the operating prince iples there would be no further federally 
financed transmountain diversions until this exhaustive survey Mr. 
Stewart referred to was made? 

Mr. Outson. My recollection of the agreement was this would not 
establish any recognized precedent, but that certainly does not keep 
the eastern slope from coming back and making a good fight for it. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Has anyone started to make such a fight or inti- 
mated such a fight was going to be made or contemplated at all ? 

Mr. Otson. Well, sir, when we were trying to figure out how much 
water was left to go over the mountain, after looking over the Twin 
Lakes decrees and the Highline decrees, and considering the shortages 
apparent, at least in issue, lower down the river, we began to wonder 
what would happen if you did not have water to run this expensive 
project on the other side of the mountain. And it seems so logical 
for you to come back and get a few more thousand acre-feet along the 
lines of the Gunnison-Arkansas project which has been so care fully 
documented. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are going right back to where we started 
from. The Bureau and the Colorado Water Conservation Board inde- 
pendently found the water is there. So you see you answer yourself. 

Mr. Otson. The board told Mr. Stewart last week—who is the 
source of the information ? 

Mr. Stewart. I believe that was in the office of the Colorado Con- 
servation Board, either that or the water board. That there would 
have been available for diversion under the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project 19,000 acre-feet of water last year. 
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Now the thing that impresses me on this—and I am certainly not 
an engineer and not a water expert—but it seems to me with these 
collection areas at 10,000 feet in elevation, that it is going to be 
difficult. to obtain 69,000 acre-feet of water through those collection 
sources. The city of Denver on the Blue River had originally planned 
a canal system for collection. They have revised that since 1921 3 
or 4 times. The ultimate project that they now have, I believe the 
one they feel would best serve their interests, is a collection reservoir 
on the Blue River at Dillon. As I understand it, it was felt by engi- 
neers that the collection canals would be inadequate because of main- 
tenance and so forth to provide water that they needed. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Were you here Monday when the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation officials testified ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. They testified positively that these canals would 
carry the water. Mr, Powell, who is the Bureau engineer in the area, 
in Pueblo, who designed the project, so testified. Other officials of 
the Bureau of Reclamation answered the questions that you have 
raised, and stated without equivocation that the physical aspects of 
the project are feasible. 

Mr. Stewart. Pardon me. What is the size of the bore? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Of the bore? 

Mr. Stewart. Of the tunnel. Of the bore. How much will it carry ? 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I do not have that information before me. 

Mr. Stewart. In second-feet, how much will it carry ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. I do not have that information. 

I am informed by Mr. Powell it is 900 second-feet. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatn. The Chair 

Mr. Grrpaz. Mr. Chairman, if that is aJl, on behalf of the com- 
mittee from the western slope we wish to express our thanks. 

Mr. Asprnact. Just a minute. The Chair wants to ask you a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Gerpaz. Pardon me. 

Mr. Asprnaty. I do not know whether I understood the statement 
of either you or Mr. Stapleton to the effect that, if you could be 
assured that your present rights would not be interfered with and 
that your potential rights on the ranges and on the farms which you 
now have would not be interfered with, then you would go home in 
a DC-7 immediately. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Grrnaz. If it would not impair the future growth that we ex- 
pect in western Colorado, especially down in your section; that the 
western slope is absolutely protected and guaranteed, then we could 
not have any objection. 

Mr. Asprnatyi. In other words, if this water were really found to 
be surplus water which could be spared in that area, related to the 
rest of the main stem of the Colorado River, then your opposition 
would naturally fade away? 

Mr. Grrraz. As long as we are guaranteed we would have all the 
water we need on the western slope for all of the western slope; yes. 
sir. 

Mr. AspinaLt. Mr. Stapleton, do you feel the same way ? 

Mr. StapLeTon. Speaking for myself, I certainly would not want 
to interfere with any progress on the eastern slope. We certainly 
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want to hold enough water in western Colorado for its further 
development as far as possible, and that is the reason we came out here 
to Washington for the purpose of protesting this Fryingpan- Arkansas 
diversion. 

Mr. AsPtnaLi. Your position is that the western part of Colorado 
has just as much right to look toward the development of its potential 
resources as any part of the eastern slope? 

Mr. Stapeton. I certainly do. 

Mr. AsptnaLu. The Chair would suggest that you gentlemen get 
a copy of the operating agreement and with your attorney familiarize 
yourselves with those operating principles. The Chair would ask 
unanimous consent at this time that he be permitted to make a state- 
ment including whatever material that you wish to forward to the 
Chair relative to your position on the operating agreement, because 
the Chair feels that the representatives of western Colorado, and the 
Roaring Fork area especially, should have the right, and perhaps 
the responsibility, of giving some kind of a reaction to the particular 
operating agreement entered into by the authorities of Colorado. 

Mr. Srapieton. We will do that, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You will do that ? 

Mr. Srapieton. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I ask unanimous consent that, when received, it be 
made a part of the record at this place. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. May we have some time limit on that? 

Mr. Asprnatu. I would like to have it within 3 weeks. 

Hearing no objection, it was so ordered. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

ASPEN, CoLo., June 13, 1955 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. ASPINALL: On behalf of the opponents of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project (H. R. 412), Orest Gerbaz, William C. Stapleton, and Clinton B. Stewart, 
witnesses who testified before your committee on May 12, 1955, the following 
comments are respectfully submitted with respect to the operating principles for 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. The comments are being submitted paragra 
by paragraph and where there is an omission of a numbered paragraph 
there is no comment needed. 

PREAMBLE 


The preamble is unacceptable because the report refers to * 
the Roaring Fork” without defining which tributaries are 
used for diversion purposes. 


PREA MBLE—-PARAGRAPH B 


The declared policy of the State of Colorado is that water requirements in 
western Colorado, both present and future, shall be met before there can be any 
transmountain diversion. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is contrary to this 
policy because it does not provide protection for water requirements presently 
adjudicated or for future beneficial purposes. 


PARAGRAPH 2 


This paragraph is unacceptable for the reason that it merely provides for the 
construction of the Aspen Reservoir with an active capacity of about 2,800 acre- 
feet, without providing for filling of said reservoir, but to the contrary merely 
States that this reservoir shall have only ~ a reasonable expectancy” of being 
filled annually. This does not provide replacement water for western Colorado. 
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PARAGRAPH 4 


This paragraph means nothing. It provides for the completion of the dam 
prior to diversion to the eastern slope, however, it does not guarantee that this 
reservoir will be filled to provide replacement water as required under section 1, 
chapter 192, Colorado Session Laws, 1948, referred to in paragraph 5 following. 


PARAGRAPH 5 


The legislative intent must have been that the purpose of the quoted portion of 
section 1, chapter 192, Colorado Session Laws, 1943, was to bring into harmony 
the replacement storage to be provided and the amount of water actually diverted 
from the Colorado River Basin. Under this project the 69,000 acre-feet of water 
to be actually diverted bears no reasonable relationship to the replacement 
capacity of 2,800 acre-feet in the Aspen Reservoir, therefore, the very spirit of 
the Colorado law is violated by the operating principles. 


PARAGRAPH 6 


The replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir is insufficient to meet the 
definition of replacement capacity and the requirements as defined in this 
paragraph. Paragraph 6 is an admission that replacement water should be 
equal to the actual amount of water diverted plus a sufficient amount to compen- 
sate for the loss of return flow through diversion. 


PARAGRAPH 7 


In view of the provisions of paragraph 6, it is impossible for the United States 
or any water administrator to determine what proportion, if any, of the Aspen 
Reservoir constitutes surplus water. A literal reading of paragraphs 5 and 6 
would only allow water in the Aspen Reservoir to be construed to be replacement 
Water without other qualifications. 


PARAGRAPHS 9 AND 10 


We do not feel that the minimum flows established for the Fryingpan and Roar- 
ing Fork Rivers under paragraphs 9 and 10 are adequate to protect recreational 
values. That portion of paragraph 10 referring to the Twin Lakes Reservoir & 
Canal Co. and its diversion of water in effect opens up an opportunity for Twin 
Lakes to obtain its full adjudication of water even when ordered to close its 
headgates at the headwaters of the Roaring Fork, by obtaining water from the 
Fryingpan project free of charge to the benefit of the Twin Lakes Co. at the 
expense and detriment of the project and the taxpayers. This paragraph as it 
pertains to the Twin Lakes Co. together with other features of this project make 
pessible an opportunity for the Twin Lakes Co. to sell 10,000 acre-feet of water 
to the city of Colorado Springs for the sum of $3,500,000, while said company 
may receive from the project replacement water of 10,000 acre-feet which it will 
use to satisfy its present commitments to water lessees on a profit basis. 


PARAGRAPH 15 


The inadequate capacity of the Aspen Reservoir for replacement purposes 
renders paragraph 15 valueless to water users in western Colorado for the reason 
that it is only reasonable to believe that the curtailment of project diversion 
would occur during the summer at a time when little water is available and no 
Water would be available for storage purposes in the Aspen Reservoir. Due to 
extensive diversion, senior water rights to the project will find themselves in 
serious jeopaniy during the latter part of July, all of August and September, 
because af the inadequate storage and loss of return flow. 


PARAGRAPH 17 


This paragraph assures western Colorado of nothing more than a minority 
position on the commission created therein. The western slope should be 
entitled to 5) percent of the members of this commission and a majority of the 
western Colorade membership should be appointed from counties which are the 
sources of diversion waters. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTS 


1. We do not believe that the committee should take further action on the 
project until after an adequate survey has been made of the water available 
to this project at the diversion level, taking into consideration existing diversion 
rights, commitments under the river compacts and treaties in Colorado River 
Basin, present existing rights below the point of diversion, and future potential! 
development in western Colorado. 

2. For the benefit and edification of the committee, we would request the com- 
mittee to solicit the report of Clifford Jex, consulting engineer, which has recently 
been submitted to members of the Colorado River Conservation Board for their 
consideration. As of this date, the board has not had opportunity to accept this 
report at a meeting. The name of this report is Report of Colorado River Water 
Supply and Long-Time Regulatory Storage, May 1955. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLInton B. STEWART. 


BARNARD & BARNARD, 
Granby, Colo., May 27, 1955. 
Mr. W. C. STAPLETON, 
County Clerk and Recorder, Aspen, Colo. 


Dear MB. Stapleton: This letter is being written pursuant to our conversation 
of yesterday, in which you and Mr. Gerbaz informed me that the Irrigation 
Subcommittee of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives desires comment from the Pitkin County people upon certain 
so-called operating principles, which form a part of Senate Document 106, appli- 
cable to the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Herein I desire to give you 
some of my thoughts on this subject, in the hope that they may be of some assist 
ance to you in preparing the statement you propose to submit to the subcommittee 

I do not have at hand a copy of Senate Document 106, and in writing this 
letter I am referring to House Document 187 of the 83d Congress. lst session, 
which is a letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, transmitting a report on the above project. I do not 
believe there are any differences between the operating principles as they appear 
therein and and as reflected by Senate Document 106. 

The operating principles are set out in considerable detail. To analyze each 
part thereof sufficiently to make any intelligent adverse comment would require 
a very considerable period of time, and the study of engineers, hydrologists and 
attorneys. Such a study might be justified were it not for the fact that. in my 
opinion, one fundamental part of the operating principles destroys the other and 
renders the entire document misleading. This is what I mean: 

Subparagraph (b) of the introductory portion of the operating principles, as 
contained in House Document 187, provides that the project contemplates “(b) 
The protection of western Colorado water uses, both existing and petential, in 
accordance with the declared policy of the State of Colorado.” 

The declared policy of Colorado referred to, as I understand it. is a policy 
adopted by the Colorado Water Conservation Board in Jannary 191. in a 
resolution adopted by the board at that time. I do not have in my possession 
a copy of that resolution. I am sure Mr. Robert Delaney has one. and I snggest 
that you secure it-from him to get the exact wording. The purport of it is that 
water requirements in western Colorado for all beneficial purposes both present 
and future, shall be met before there be any transmountain diversion. This 
of course, is as it should be. No good reason exists. in my opinion. for any 
modification of or departure from that expressed policy: and Senate Document 
106, or these operating principles, say just that 

In paragraph 5 of the operating principles it is stated that any work 
facilities planned, designed, or constructed for the exportation of water fror 
the natural basin of the Colorado River by means of this project are to be «nbiect 
to the following specific conditions: 

“That any such works or facilities shall be designed. constructed. and operated 
n such a manner that the present appropriations of water. and in addition 
thereto prospective uses of water for irrigation and other beneficial consnmp 
live-"se purposes, including consumptive uses for domestic. mining. and ndus 
rial purposes, within the natural basin of the Colorado River in the Stats 
Colorado, from which water is exported. will not be impaired nor increased 

‘ at the expense of the water users within the s: 1 n iral <ir nal 
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that the facilities and other means for the accomplishment of said purpose 
shall be incorporated in, and made a part of, any project plans for the exporta- 
tion of water from said natural basin in Colorado.” 

At this point let me again call attention to the matter of subsidy to irrigation 
comprehended in these reclamation projects. Such subsidy in the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas scheme amounts to approximately $1,735 per acre, or at least that was 
the amount of subsidy wrapped up in the 1954 version of the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project; and while the estimated cost of construction of the project com- 
prehended in the present pending bill is somewhat less than that included in 
the 1954 measure, I know of no reduction in the amount of that subsidy. 

If you will refer to my letter of March 31 to Fred McLaughlin, of which I 
send you herewith a copy, you will find an analysis of the Hill report, which is 
accepted as a Bible by Eastern Slope diversionists, and the conclusion expressed 
by Mr. Hill, found on page 3 of my letter, which I again quote: 

“Should subsidies as great as $600 per acre be permitted (in western Colorado 
develupment) the resulting stream depletion at sites of use might reach 800,000 
acre-feet per year. If there should be no limit upon subsidies to irrigation, then 
the entire surplus available to Colorado could be consumed by irrigation of new 
lands.” 

I want to again emphasize the last sentence of the above-quoted portion of 
the Hill report, in which it is flatly said that if there be no limit upon subsidies 
to irrigate. in the matter of western Colorado development, the entire so- 
called surplus of water in the Colorado River could, and I would say the word 
should be “would,” be consumed by irrigation of new lands. Mr. Hill, you 
will note, does not say that that surplus conuld be consumed by beneficial uses 
on the western slope, such as for industrial purposes, increase in population, etc., 
but specifically limits his comment to the irrigation of new lands. 

As I stated in my letter to Mr. McLaughlin, I do not agree with Mr. Hill’s 
figures I think they show a greater so-called surplus than there is in the 
river In this respect, I invite your attention to a report made to the directors 
of the Colorado River Water Conservation District by Mr. C. H. Jex, dated 
May 1955, of which Mr. Gerbaz has a copy. While Mr. Hill fixes the amount 
of water available to Colorado under the 1922 and 1948 compacts at 3,100,000 
acre-feet per year (see the second page of the letter of transmittal dated October 
31, 1953, forming a part of the so-called Hill report), Mr. Jex fixes it at 2,680,000. 
This figure, in my opinion, has a far better factual basis than the one used by 
Mr. Hill. 

On the same page of the same letter of transmittal, Mr. Hill reaches the 
conclusion that “the present uncommitted surplus which can be relied upon for 
use in Colorado is thus 1,450,000 acre-feet per year. As opposed to this figure, 
Mr. Jex’s report fixes the uncommitted surplus at 880,000 acre-feet. Again I 
say that Mr. Jex’s figure is supported by far stronger and more reliable evidence 
than is Mr. Hill’s. On a basis of a subsidy of $600 per acre, as reflected by 
the Hill report on page 35, 800,000 acre-feet of this amount will be consumed in 
western Colorado for irrigation purposes alone, leaving only 80,000 to meet 
the requirement of 300,000 acre-feet for the production of oil from oil shale 
(for this amount, see the second page of the letter of transmittal forming a 
part of the Hill report). Thus, we already have a deficit of 220,000 acre-feet in 
the amount of water which will be required in western Colorado; and we again 
refer to the water policy of the State of Colorado, which Senate Document 
106 says specifically is to be protected in the construction and operation of the 
Fryingpan-Arkausas project. 

By what kind of legal or engineering legerdemain can this anomalous re- 
sult be attained? Frankly, I am not smart enough to figure that one out. It is 
for this reason that I say that the Colorado water policy of January 1951 can- 
not be protected and this project be designed, constructed, and operated in 
such a manner that the present appropriations of water and, in addition there- 
to, prospective uses of water for irrigation and other beneficial consumptive 
use within the natural basin of the Colorado, remain “unimpaired.” To re- 
duce my contention to the simplest kind of language, it is this: 

Even under the calculations of the Hill report, and certainly under the fig- 
ures presented in the Jex report, for every acre of land which is irrigated by 
means of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, one acre of land or more in western 
Colorado, now unirrigated, will forever remain in sagebrush or greasewood. 
If any man, however learned he may be or however facile and alert his mind, 
can reach any other or different conclusion, I should like the opportunity to 
shake his hand and compliment him upon his mental prowess. 
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I am reminded of a story of a man who was invited to a poker game. He 
declined, saying that he had three good reasons why he should not take part. 
When questioned about those reasons, he replied, “Well, the first is that I am 
broke.” His questioner then said, “To hell with the rest of the reasons.” 

The fact that the so-called operating principles are made completely mean- 
ingless and futile by reason of the inescapable conclusion that there isn’t any 
water available for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project without stealing it from 
what western Colorado must have if the Colorado water policy is to be adhered 
to, places us in the position of saying, as did the man’s poker friend, “To hell 
with the rest of the operating principles.” 

I am given to understand that a representative of the Southwestern Colo- 
rado Conservation District appeared before the subcommittee and _ testified 
favorably with regard to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Apparently he did 
so on the completely erroneous assumption that what happens to the Roaring 
Fork and Fryingpan Rivers will not affect the Dolores and San Juan. That 
conclusion is completely fallacious. The Dolores and San Juan waters make 
up a part of the 880,000 acre-feet of water in the Colorado system which Mr. 
Jex tells us is available for all of Colorado. There is just so much water 
in this jug, and if any part of it is given away, it leaves just that much less in 
the jug for Western Slope people to drink, and it does not make and difference 
whether they want to drink it out of the Yampa, the White, the Gunnison, the 
San Juan, the Dolores, or Tomichi Creek. 

I hope that what I have said in this letter will be of some assistance to you. 
I have taken the liberty of quoting from Mr. Jex’s report only because Mr. 
Gerbaz, as a member of the Colorado River Water Conservation District board 
of directors, has been supplied with a copy thereof. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Jex may have some explanatory comments to make which would be of 
assistance to you. I suggest that Mr. Gerbaz talk to him before any of the 
information in his report is presented to the congressional committee. I can 
conceive of no reason why he would object; but some reason may exist, and I 
don’t want to subject him to criticism. 

Regardless of what may be the attitude of other residents of the Western 
Slope toward the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, I am completely and unalterably 
opposed to it. If those birds in the Arkansas Valley want to avail themselves 
of water of the Arkansas River which has been wasted, and want to construct 
facilities so to do, I am for them; but it makes me see red when they attempt, 
Ly misrepresentation of facts and by every other subterfuge known to man, to 
steal’our water. 

Iy I can be of any further assistance to you people in Pitkin County, please feel 
free to call on me. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN B. BARNARD. 

Mr. AspinaLt. The Chair and the committee wishes to thank you 
gentlemen for appearing here at this time and making your state- 
ments in order to protect your own area, your own interests, and 
we feel that you have made a fine contribution to these hearings. 
[bank you very much. 

Mr. Gersaz. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Colorado delegation 
from Pitkin County, I want to thank the chairman for his very, very 
fair way he has heard this Fryingpan-Arkansas debate. I want to 
thank every member of the committee, and even of the opposition. 
rhey were more gentlemanly with me this time than they were the 
other time. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnatu. At this time, before we recess, the Chair asks 
nanimous consent to place in the record at this place a telegram. 
In opposition to the legislation, signed by E. R. Thomas, president of 
the First National Bank of Grand Junction, Colo. 

= acre ; . 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Please wait until I get through with mine. 

’ 
Mr. Cuenowetn. I am sorry. 
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Mr. Asprnaty. Is there any objection to the request ? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

Also a telegram from Norrie Colony, Inc., signed by Howard H. 
MecMullin, Secretary, addressed from Grand Junction, Colo., in 
opposition to the legislation. 

Also a telegram from Joseph C. Weber, superintendent of schools 
at Leadville, in which he reqeusts that some provision be made to 
protect their school facilities at Leadville, Colo., in case construction 
starts in that area. 

Is there any objection ? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The telegrams referred to follow :) 


GRAND JuNcTION, CoLo., May 11, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Irrigation and Reclamation Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Being vitally interested in the future development of western Colorado we 
believe that our growth particularly in recent years justifies serious consideration 
to future needs for water on the western slope when there is a discussion of 
diversion to eastern Colorado. Before further diversions are approved eastern 
slope cities should explore fully the more efficient use of present water and 
purchase of privately owned water rights. Western slope should be compensated 
by adequate storage in connection with any diversion. We do not believe that 
‘these conditions have been met in the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project and 
are therefore opposed to it. 

E. R. THOMAS, 
President, First National Bank. 


LEADVILLE, Coro., May 9, 1955. 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
House Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Disappointed. Your letter of March 27, 1952, promised opportunity to appear 
before committee on Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Present mining prices and 
resurrection closing permanently make it even more necessary to be protected on 
schools. Terms of any aid should be clearly specified and not general like 
section 6 of Trinity River development. 

JosePpH ©. WEBER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


GRAND JuNcTION, CoLo., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Irrigation and Reclamation Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We are a cooperative group owning 14 summer homes on 160 acres of deeded 
land along Fryingpan River 22 miles above Basalt, Colo., from engineering, finan- 
cial, and beneficial standpoints project is not feasible. Taking floodwaters only 
at 10,000 feet altitude has never been practical or demonstrated by Twin Lakes 
project and will only result in an extreme depletion of Fryingpan River during 
summer months. The cost to ultimate use is prohibitive for small amounts of 
water involved as shown by our comparison with other projects. This will result 
in no repayment and only add to Federal tax burden. Power by use of coal is 
much cheapel in this instance as there are many idle coal mines in Pueblo- 
Trinidad districts. New land on western slope can be irrigated for at least 
one-half the cost. We believe eastern Colorado should leave water needed for 
domestic and municipal purposes and not be used for irrigating farmlands. 

We are emphatically opposed to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and respect- 
fully urge that favorable consideration be given our view. 

NORRIE Cotony, INC., 
Howarp H. McMutitn, Secretary. 
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Mr. Asprnatit. Now, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Chairman, earlier in the hearing today a 
statement was submitted on this project prepared by Dr. E. T. Halaas, 
chairman of the division of finance and banking of the University 
of Denver, and I asked unanimous consent this be printed in the 
record. 

Now our colleague Mr. Saylor has found something objectionable 
in this statement that he feels is some personal attack upon him, 
which I certainly do not want to be a party to. During the time I 
have been in Congress I have tried to follow the principle of not doing 
anything to hurt any other Member of Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my request that this report be printed in the 
record. 

(Pursuant to the unanimous-consent request of Mr. Chenoweth, a 
statement by the proponents of the project on the operating principles 
follows :) 


ANSWER TO ASPEN COMMENT ON OPERATING PRINCIPLES 


We submit herewith the answer of the Water Development Association of 
Southeastern Colorado to the criticisms of the operating principles voiced in 
the letter of Mr. Clinton B. Stewart of June 13, 1955, and the letter of Mr. 
John B. Barnard of May 27, 1955, both of which have been filed with this 
committee. 

The contentions advanced in criticism of the operating principles are: 

1. Replacement storage requires that a drop of water be impounded in western 
Colorado for every drop diverted to eastern Colorado. 

2. No water is divertible to eastern Colorado because none is available. 

3. There is no guaranty that Aspen Reservoir, if constructed, will fill. 

4. The Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. can profit at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

5. Fish and wildlife estimates of live streamflow required are inadequate. 

Both Mr. Stewart and Mr. Barnard especially commend the work of Mr. 
Clifford Jex. 

REPLACEMENT STORAGE 


Director Clifford Stone, in his report to the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board of the work of the policy and review committee on the Fryingpan project, 
dated June 14, 1950, stated : 

“To facilitate its review of the report, the committee appointed an engi- 
neering advisory subcommittee to study and consider the various engineering 
aspects of the Bureau report. The committee has reviewed and accepted two 
reports from such subcommittee. The subcommittee consists of Royce J. Tipton, 
consulting engineer, Colorado Water Conservation Board, chairman; Frank C. 
Merrill, secretary-engineer, Colorado River Water Conservation District Board, 
Grand Junction, Colo.; R. M. Gildersleeve, chief engineer, Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board; C. H. Jex, area engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; Ben F. Powell, area engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Pueblo, 
Colo.; and J. R. Riter, Head of Division of Hydrology, Branch of Project Plan- 
ning of the Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Colo.” 

At the meeting of the policy and review committee held January 3 and 4, 
1950, as reported by the minutes thereof, appears the following: 


“Report of the engineering subcommittee 


“4. Mr. R. J. Tipton, chairman of the engineering subcommittee, read and 
explained the December 30, 1949, memorandum report of the engineering 
advisory subcommittee, a copy of which is appended to these minutes. There 
was considerable discussion of the results of the subcommittee’s reviews and 
studies of divertible flows, replacement storage, power production, and fish 
and wildlife aspects of the initial phase of the project. Questions relating 
to these technical aspects of the plan were answered by Mr. Tipton and 
engineers of the subcommittee to the general satisfaction of the members of 
the policy and review committee. (The record of attendance shows present: 


627575517 
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C. H. Jex, area engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Grand Junction.) In answer 
to the chairman’s question, Mr. Tipton informed the committee that the 
memorandum report was unanimously adopted by the engineering advisory 
subcommittee. * * * The committee was informed that the engineering advisory 
subeommittee considers the contemplated Hunter Creek extension to be a physi- 
cally workable scheme and the provision of 28,000 acre-feet of active storage at 
the Aspen site to be adequate.” 

In the official minutes of the meeting of the policy and review committee 
held May 25, 1949, at which Mr. Jex was present, there appears the following: 


“Replacement requirements at Aspen (item b of the agenda) 

“11. Mr. Riter explained informally the revised studies made by him in 
collaboration with Engineers Jex and Powell, and in which Messrs. Tipton 
and Gildersleeve also participated as they were studying the problem in more 
detail. * * * He stated to the committee that Mr. Gildersleeve’s study was 
based on daily discharge records and figures obtained by him were probably 
more precise than those obtained by the Bureau engineers for replacement 
purposes of the ultimate Twin Lakes and the initial phase Gunnison-Arkansas 
projects,’ but that there was close agreement between the results of the two 
studies. A tentative summary of storage requirements at the Aspen Reservoir 
site, utilizing the results of both studies, was suggested by Mr. Riter to the 
committee as follows: 
Replacement purposes : Acre-feet 
Ultimate Twin Lakes diversion 6, 100 
Initial phase Gunnison-Arkansas project 3, 100 
Difficult Creek * 2, 100 


Possible winter diversions by initial phase Gunnison-Arkansas project 5, 000 


Subtotal 16, 300 


Other purposes : 
Supply natural shortages at Aspen 6, 100 
Supply future industrial uses________--- i a Na a lc al 1, 700 


Subtotal 7, 800 


RE Cie i NE so nc etn eens bates Sad ok nos pede ae 24, 100 


1No water will be diverted from Difficult Creek by the Fryingpan project; hence, no 
replacement capacity is required for this in Aspen Reservoir. 

Attention is directed to the hearings before the Subcommittee on Irrigat’on 
and Reclamation, the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House, 
88d Congress, 1st session, on H. R. 236, at page 117, wherein Mr. Royce Tipton 
made the following statement: 

“The engineering advisory committee reviewed in detail the original estimates 
of water supply made by the Bureau of Reclamation and the manner of oper- 
ating this project. It also made detailed original studies as to the amount of 
replacement storage capacity required on the Western Slope to permit the ijree 
operation of the project without adverse effect to Western Slope interests * * * 
The engineering advisory committee concluded that the gross water supply that 
could be diverted by the project would average 69,200 acre-feet.” 

At page 118, there is set forth the table of replacement capacity for Aspen 
Reservoir quoted above with this addition: 

“Tnassigned, 3,900. Total capacity, 28,000 acre-feet.” 

This is followed by a detailed explanation of each of the items, and, at page 
119, Mr. Tipton stated: 

“It was the conclusion of the engineering advisory committee, and it is my 
conclusion, that the 28,000 acre-feet of capacity to be provided for in the Aspen 
Reservoir is more than ample for replacement purposes.” 

Paragraph 5 of the operating principles quotes the phraseology of section 1. 
chapter 192, Colorado Session Laws of 1943. This statement is the official policy 
of Colorado relating to replacement capacity and was set forth verbatim in the 


1 Original reclamation studies encompassed diversions from the Gunnison River. These 


are not involved in H. R. 412. The “initial phase’ or “Roaring Fork diversion” are 


synonymous with the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. The name has been officially changed 
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operating principles so there could be no confusion. Having done so, it is in- 
conceivable that the policy and review committee, composed of the 5 members 
of which 2 represented western Colorado, could unanimously have endorsed the 
operating principles and recommended their approval by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board if the principles themselves were not in conformity with 
the policy of the State. Also, the Colorado Water Conservation Board, which 
contains several representatives of western Colorado, would never have ap- 
proved these principles unanimously had the principles violated the State water 
policy regarding replacement storage. Mr. Jex is on record as having stated 
that 28,000 acre-feet capacity is more than adequate for replacement. 
We submit that the criticism relating to replacement storage is unfounded. 


WATER IS AVAILABLE 


Divertible water, as that phrase is used in water parlance, means waters that 
are both legally and physically available. They are waters which can be di- 
verted and used for beneficial purposes after all existing requirements have 
been met. 

The committee is reminded that Mr. Tipton, as chairman of the engineering 
subcommittee, in reporting to the policy and review committee on January 3, 
1950, emphasized the fact there had been considerable discussion of the subcom- 
mittee’s studies on divertible flow and that its memorandum report was unan- 
imously adopted by the engineering advisory subcommittee. Mr. Jex, along with 
other outstanding engineers of the area, certified that there was available for 
diversion to eastern Colorado out of the Roaring Fork River 69,200 acre-feet 
of water. The engineering committee knew that the results of their studies 
would be relied upon by representatives of both eastern and western Colorado. 
We submit that the record establishes that these waters are available and can be 
legally diverted without impairment of anyone's right. 

Colorado Water Conservation Board representatives, testifying before this com- 
mittee in connection with H R. 236, 883d Congress, and H. R. 412, 84th Congress, 
have repeatedly stated and emphasized that the waters proposed to be diverted 
by the Fryingpan project are well within the share of the State of Colorado and 
that there are more than ample waters available to satisfy the requirement of 
the project. Such certification has been made by Mr. Royce Tipton, Judge 
Clifford Stone, formerly director of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, 
Jean S. Breitenstein, now Federal district judge, Mr. I. C. Crawford, the pres- 
‘ent director of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, and, most recently, by 
the State official who is charged by law with the duty of administering the water 
rights of the rivers in the State of Colorado. Mr. J. E. Whitten, State engineer 
on June 9, 1955, in response to a request from the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, made an independent study and an independent certification which has 
been filed with this committee. Every official of Colorado has certified that there 
is ample water to supply 69,200 acre-feet annually to eastern Colorado. 


ASPEN RESERVOIR WILL FILL 


Mr. C, H. Jex, on March 4, 1949, prepared a memorandum, the subject of 
which was “Analysis of Water Supply—Roaring Fork River in the Vicinity of 
Aspen, Colo.” Two tables are appended thereto, the second table being a sum- 
mary of the operations study on the Roaring Fork River showing the unde- 
pleted flows. This study shows that in 1934, the dryest year of record, 10,- 
600 acre-feet would have been adequate for replacement storage for Roaring 
Fork purposes. In that year, there was available for storage 23,300 acre-feet 
of water, or approximately twice the amount required for replacement storage 
by reason of the Fryingpan project. A study was made for the years 1931 to 1944, 
both inclusive. This indicates that in only 3 out of those 14 years were waters 
unavailable to fill Aspen Reservoir. An average of the total period shows 
39,800 acre-feet annually available for storage. By the tabulation, it appears 
that in all but the driest of years there is a full supply, assuming Aspen Reser- 
voir to be empty at the start of the season, and even in these years there is at 
least twice as much water available for storage as is required for replace- 
ment. 

But even if this were insufficient, section 15 of the operating principles makes 
specific provision for such an unusual situation and gives a preference to Aspen 
Reservoir over waters diverted to eastern Colorado whenever a deficit is the 
result of demands under the Colorado River compact or the upper Colorado 
Basin compact, by providing: 
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“* * * Then the diversions by the project for use in eastern Colorado should 
be curtailed before there is any curtailment of the right to store water in Aspen 
Reservoir in quantities not in excess of the capacity of that reservoir for use 
in western Colorado in accordance with these operating principles.” 


TWIN LAKES 


There is no possibility that the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. can profit 
by reason of the building of the b'ryingpan project. Section 10 of the operating 
principles provides that appropriate charges can be made should that com- 
pany ever derive any benefit or advantages from the construction of Aspen 
Keservoir. It is the Aspen area that will benefit on a drop for drop basis by 
reason of the arrangements of the Twin Lakes. Whenever waters can be made 
available to the Twin Lakes Co. from other sources, it has agreed to forego 
asserting its legal rights to divert waters from the Roaring Fork River above 
Aspen whenever the remaining flows would be such as to imperil fish life. No 
such guaranty exists under present conditions. The building of the Fryingpan 
project will make possible this exchange. Not only does the Aspen area get 
the benefit of this exchange, but to the extent of 3,000 acre-feet annually the 
project is obligated to supply waters from sources other than the Roaring Fork 
in order to benefit the Aspen area. This means that there is 3,000 acre-feet of 
fish flow water available above the town of Aspen which would not otherwise be 
available. 

Mr. Barnard states that to analyze the operating principles in order to make 
intelligent comment thereon would require a very considerable period of time 
and the study of engineers, hydrologists, and attorneys. Admittedly, no such 
study was made by Mr. Barnard. It is obvious that no such study has been 
made by Mr. Stewart, and it is equally obvious that neither Mr. Barnard nor 
Mr. Stewart have read the record of proceedings of the meetings of the policy 
and review committee or of its engineering advisory subcommittee. Had they 
done so, they would not repudiate the outstanding citizens of western Colorado 
who represented them in this matter, including Mr. C. H. Jex, 


RECREATIONAL USES 


We submit that this project has had very careful consideration by the most 
competent men available in the State of Colorado. Mr. Stewart states that he 
feels that the provision for minimum flows for recreational purposes are in-- 
adequate. Regardless of how Mr. Stewart may “feel,” his feelings are not 
an adequate substitute for the considered study of hydrologists, engineers, and 
attorneys. He ignores the countless man-hours invested by the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Colorado State Fish and Game Commission, engineers, 
attorneys, and outstanding citizens of western Colorado in determining the 
minimum requirements for this purpose. 

It is respectfully submitted that none of the comments and criticisms of the 
operating principles are justified. 


WATER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Unanimous consent request has been made that the 
document referred to, known as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
prepared by the Colorado Public Expenditures Council, be withdrawn 
as a part of the record. Is there any objection ? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 
at CHENOWETH. I understood it was submitted for the committee 

e. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The request now has been made that it be made a part 
of the file. Is there any objection? 

re 2 none, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. AsprnaLL. The committee will now stand in recess until 1: 45, 
at which time the witnesses representing the water development asso- 
ciation will be at the witness table. 
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(Whereupon, at 12: 20 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 1:45 p. m., of this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Aspinatu. The subcommittee will be in session for the further 
consideration of the legislation which would authorize the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

At this time the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado. 


QUESTION PERIOD OF CHARLES H. BOUSTEAD, HAROLD H. CHRISTY, 
DAMIAN DUCY, CHARLES J. BEISE 


Mr. Cuenowetru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address by ques- 
tions to Mr. Christy. Perhaps Mr. Beise, Mr. Ducy, or Mr. Boustead 
will also want to participate in the answers. 

Mr. Christy, you have been associated with this project a long time, 
and you are recognized as being an outstanding water engineer and 
leader in our State. The question has been raised about the avail- 
ability of the water for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. I think you 
ought to tell the committee ie about the history of what has 
been done in the way of investigating the supply of water, what the 
reports have been, and what the present situation is. 

I believe that you served as a member of the policy review com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Curisty. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think the committee would be interested in 
knowing who the other members were, something about your discus- 
sions, and the different reports that have been made on the avail: ibility 
of the water in this particular area for the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

Mr. Curisty. First, Congressman, the Bureau of Reclamation, of 
course, in their report went into the water supply, and the report was 
submitted to the Colorado Water Conservation Board, at which time 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board appointed what was known 
as the policy and review committee. That committee was composed 
of Mr. Beise and myself, representing the eastern slope; Mr. Hume 
White of Eagle, and Mr. Frank Delaney of Glenwood Springs. We 
deliberated some 30 months in studying the project report the Bureau 
had submitted. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. What was the date the committee was appointed ? 

Mr. Curisty. I think that was in the fall of 1949. Judge Clifford 
Stone, director of the water board, was also a member of that com- 
mittee. And the fish and game commission were on that committee 
as well, and Colorado Springs had a representative. They were on 
the advisory committee, however, though. 

And the report of the Bureau was submitted to that committee. 
That committee had an engineering advisory commitee, composed 
of the area engineers of region IV, the Salt Lake office located at 
Grand Junction, and the area engineer from region VII, Mr. Powell 
from the Arkansas Valley, Mr. R. J. Tipton, a consulting engineer 
for the Colorado Water Conservation Board being chairman of that 
engineering advisory committee. Frank Merriell of Grand Junction 
represented the Colorado River Conservancy District Board. Clif- 
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ford Jex happened to be area engineer for region IV. That group 
also had advisors from Colorado Springs and other places in the 
area. 

That engineering committee brought in—analyzed the availability 
of the water supply i in the proposed project and reported back to the 
committee. 

Then the Colorado Water Conservation Board accepted the com- 
mittee’s report and recommended the project. 

Subsequent to that, I served on what was known as the conference 
committee, which was established by the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board in an effort to resolve the east-west slope problems in Colo- 

rado. That committee hired the firm of Leeds, Hill & Jewett of Los 
Aaiihin, Mr. Raymond Hill being the prime contact man with that 
committee. He investigated the resources and the water supply in 
western Colorado and made his report to the water board. 

Yesterday the director of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, 
Mr. Ivan Crawford, testified that within the past few months the 
chief engineer, Mr. Gildersleeve, of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board—who, incidentally, was a member of that engineering advisory 
committee as well—that the water board had made an additional 
evaluation as to the availability of the water supply, and he testified 
that in their opinion the water supply was adequate for this project. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Curenowern. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Christy, do the results of the investigation held 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, the results of the study by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, and the Leeds & Hill report all agree 
on the amount of water that is in the upper basin and is said to be 
present for usage in the average year and is the amount surplusage 
to the needs of the upper basin ? 

Mr. Curisty. Mr. Chairman, I think they agree in principle as to 
the flow at Lee Ferry. There are some slight * disc ‘repancies in each 
one of the tabulations in the total. They are of no Serious magnitude. 
However, they all agreed that the water supply was available in this 
area for the Fryingpan project. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is the question I wanted answered. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Cienowernu. Go ahead, Mr. Christy. 

Mr. Curisry. That without injury in western Colorado. 

I would like to state a little further that in evaluating the water 
supply available, this engineering advisory committee submitted a 
report to the members of the policy and review committee, in which 
we had evidence to indicate that they had provided a water supply 
for the full amount of the vested water rights in the project area, 
and also provided sufficient water for the lands that have been 
classified in that area as being irrigable. 

I would like to mention specifically the Salvation ditch which was 
mentioned this morning. As I recall, the witness testified the diver- 
sion had been 30 feet. It is my recollection that the advisory com- 
mittee stated it was on the order of 26. There is no great dis- 
crepancy in that figure. Whereas the decree in the courts for that 
ditch is 96 cubic feet per second of time. ‘That ditch was considered, 
or that water right was considered as being vested and had to be 
protected in its entirety in the planning of this project. 
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Mr. CueNowern. You did not disturb any vested water rights in 
this project? 

Mr. Curisty. I call your attention to the fact that the basic Recla- 
mation Act provides that the water laws of the States in which they 
are working must be recognized, and I am very much of the opinion 
that in operations of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project the vested rights 
in western Colorado, as well as eastern Colorado, will have to be 
observed, 

Mr. CuEenowetH. Do you know of any basic reclamation laws that 
are being violated in this project ? 

Mr. Curisty. No, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What did these reports reveal, Mr. Christy, as 
to the availability of the water for this project ? 

Mr. Curisty. I included in my general statement that 90 percent 
of the water to be diverted by this project was to be diverted in the 
months of May, June, and July; and approximately 90 percent of that 
amount came off in some 45 days of time. In other words, the water 
to be diverted by the project is only that flash snow runoff in the early 
spring months, of any quantity ‘of magnitude. There will be, or 
could be, some small diversions during other months of the year, de- 
pene on the flow conditions of the stream and the call for water 
by the vested rights on the stream. 

Mr. Curenoweru. You have personally been over this area many 
times, have you not, Mr. Christy ? 

Mr. Curisry. Yes, sir, and I might state that the Highline Canal 
water rights were mentioned this morning 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Tell us something about those rights. 

Mr. Curisty. The Highline ditch in the Arkansas Valley now owns 
what is known as the Buskin-Ivanhoe diversion project, or the Carle- 
ton diversion project. That is a project which utilized the Buskin- 
Ivanhoe tunnel through the Continental Divide some 1,000 or 1,100 
feet above the proposed elevation of the proposed diversion tunnel 
for the Fryingpan-Arkansas. There are collecting ditches leading 
from the north and south of the west portion of the Buskin- Ivanhoe 
tunnel. We have stored in our Sugar Loaf Reservoir since 1926 the 
water diverted by this project. The diversions were ranges from 
3,000 to 7,700 acre-feet annually. I think 7,700 will be about the maxi- 
mum a year within a few hundred one way or the other. 

I have always thought of that diversion as being on the order of 
5,000 acre-feet annually. 

There are two reasons for the diversion being limited : 

One. The capacity of the facilities through the tunnel. And the 
old tunnel has many caves in it. And the water is transported in a 
flume and piped through that tunnel, but the drainage area, inter- 
cepted by these ditches, is limited and will not deliver for any long 
periods of time the amounts indicated in the court decree in cubic 
second-feet, as testified this morning. There is no question that for 
a short period of time or a few hours, on maybe numerous occasions 
the total amount of those decrees might actually be diverted, but not 
for any long continued period of time. 

If the diversions were possible, they would have been made in the 
past because that was a supplemental supply to several ditches under 
which the Carleton interests had contracts, and in two instances sugar- 
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beet factories were located under those ditches, and it was the water 
from this diversion that made the growing of beets possible. Winter 
diversions by that ditch have been made, varying of course from year 
to year. Actually during the month of February 1955, I received 
official authorization from the division irrigation engineer, a State 
official, to capture an extra amount of acre-feet per week as the diver 
sions are being made. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You say it runs from 3,000 to 5,000? 

Mr. Curisry. Sir? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You say it runs from three to five thousand ? 

Mr. Curisry. The total diversions annually by those decrees under 
that Buskin-Ivanhoe or Carleton tunnel project have ranged from 
3,000 to 7,700, the average being about 5,000 acre-feet annually. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I would like to have you tell the committee some- 
thing about this water for replacement, and just what the provisions 
are you have made to see that the rights of the western-slope users 
are fully protected. 

Mr. Curisty. Replacement storage is provided in this project and 
required under the (etipebieaaae District Act under which this project 
will have to be built, by reason of the agreements in the operating 
principles between eastern and western Colorado. That replacement 
18 Storage which would permit diversions at one point on the drainage 
when a senior appropriator at a point below the reservoir had a call 
for water and the water could be turned out of the reservoir to pro- 
tect that appropriation without interfering with it. There is nothing 
in the Colorado statutes that calls for an acre-foot replacement for 
each acre-foot diverted to eastern Colorado. 

In this project, and in the hearings before this committee, testimony 
on H. R. 236, you will find the statement by Mr. H. J. Tipton, who I 
have stated was chairman of this engineering advisory committee, in 
which it indicates that the replacement storage required for the sum- 
mer-month diversion was in the order of 3,000 acre-feet. Should 
winter diversions be made, the replacement requirements could amount 
to as much as 5,000 acre-feet, making a total replacement capacity in 
the Aspen Reservoir on the order of 8,100 acre-feet. You will note 
that the Aspen Reservoir has the capacity of approximately 28,000 
acre-feet. 

It was agreed by the water users, by their representatives on the 
policy and review committee, that due to the small number of good 
reservoir sites, particularly at the high altitude, that the site should 
be built to its ultimate usefulness, and that the limiting factor be 
that rather than the replacement. 

Actually, there is in the order of 16,000 acre-feet capacity in the 
Aspen Reservoir which will be available for firming up existing and 
future rights in western Colorado on the Roaring Fork below the 
Aspen Reservoir during the months of August and September when 
they do have shortages of water in that area. In other words, the 
Salvation ditch that was mentioned this morning, the streamflow by 
nature is not affected by man-made diversions, 1s too low to supply 
the decreed water right during the late month of August and early 
September. 

During many years, as I recall the testimony of the engineering 
advisory committee, it was anticipated by the study of the records 
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that the expectancy was that the Aspen Reservoir would fill every year 
by 2 in a 31-year streamflow record they utilized. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Every year but two! 

Mr. Curistry. That is my recollection. 

Mr. CuEenoweru. In other words, the water users below the Aspen 
Reservoir are going to be protected and be assured of water even in the 
dry years? 

Mr. Curisty. That isright,sir. Mr. Beise, as I recall, this morning 
mentioned that the Aspen Reservoir was located at Aspen at the 
request of the water users and the water experts in western Colorado 
and not at the request of those under the project in eastern Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Christy, this one further question and then 
I want my colleagues to have the time. 

It was mentioned this morning and certain witnesses indicated 
some criticism of the water users in the Arkansas Valley on the east- 
ern slope for not going ahead with the development of the Arkansas 
Valley first before resorting to transmountain diversion. Now can 
you tell us just what has been done in the exploration of those possi- 
bilities and what the findings have been ? 

Mr. Curisty. Mr. Chenoweth, I am fearful that that impression is 
brought about by lack of our knowing our neighbor’s problems. The 
Arkansas River has long been overappropriated, and in addition to 
the decrees and vested water rights belonging to the people in Colo- 
rado we have the effect of the Colorado-Kansas compact on the Ar- 
kansas River, which precludes any increase in use of the waters of the 
Arkansas River except those that are set up as provided and con- 
served by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and Pueblo Reservoir on 
the order of 50,000 acre-feet annually, which would be water that 
would normally spill from John Martin Reservoir in order to comply 
with the terms of the compact. That reservoir is a very costly reser- 
voir because of the necessity of moving a mainline railroad. It is not 
a single-purpose project. I assure you that the people in the Arkansas 
Valley would have built that reservoir long since if it could have been 
built under a single-purpose project. Pueblo Reservoir, which is 
the terminal reservoir in this project plan, which provides long-term 
holdover storage for the flash floods that occur that would normally 
spill from John Martin, also provides for the reregulation of the 
winter flows, and in addition the withholding of water from dry to 
wet cycles in order to conserve the native waters of the river. 

In fact, this project, in my opinion, being a multipurpose project 
in nature, does exactly what has been suggested should be done, but 
to make it feasible it takes the small transmountain project coupled 
with the power, flood control and reregulation to make the project 
feasible. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Thank you very much, Mr. Christy. 

Mr. Ducy, do you have any comments to make? 

Mr. Ducy. No. I concur with Mr. Christy’s testimony. 

Mr. Crristy. I might add this: That the official report of the 
State of Colorado will indicate that there are small diversions during 
every month of the year made by the Independence Pass trans- 
mountain diversion as well. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Boustead, do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Bovusreap. No. 
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Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Beise, do you have anything? 

Mr. Betse. This, Mr. Chenoweth: We were vitally interested in 
building the smallest possible project that was feasible. When I 

say “we” I mean the people of the Arkansas Valley were very instru- 

mental in reducing the so-called one-time Gunnison-Arkansas down 
to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. It conforms to existing recla- 
mation law. We asked for an 8-year construction period and within 
a few months of the 50-year repayment period. 

There is a minimum of flood control appropriation. There is not 
an excessive investment in power revenues in proportion to the yields 
and the returns. 

There are very few projects, Mr, Chenoweth, today that have any- 
where near the repaymentability of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

I am not personally familiar with the benefit-cost ratios on all of 
them, but from what I understand, have heard our different water 
officials in Colorado say, we are certainly one of the best that the 
State has. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I appreciate that statement, Mr. Beise. I know 
you have been very close to this project since its inception. 

There is just one other thing. Is this the first phase of the Gunni- 
son-Arkansas or is this a separ ate independent project standing alone? 
Mr. Betse. This is not the first phase of the Gunnison- Arkansas. 
Mr. Asprnaty. If my colleague will yield. That may be Mr. Beise’s 
opinion, and if the question had been asked that w ay of these gentle- 
men, that would be something else. But this happens to be labeled 

in the hearings as the “initial phase of Gunnison- Arkansas.” 

Mr. CurnowerH. I would like to have Mr. Beise or Mr. Christy or 
any of the witnesses explain that. I think it is a very important point. 

Mr. Beise. Mr. Aspinall, the Bureau of Reclamation initially com- 
menced investigation of a project known as the Gunnison-Arkansas 
project. 

Mr. Asprnav. It is still in their files. 

Mr. Brise. And the caption is still in their files, 

Mr. Asprnaty. The report is still on their desks, 

Mr. Beisr. The caption of the report. At their request—we asked 
that they reprint that caption and reprint all maps because we did not 
want to advocate the Gunnison-Arkansas project. A plea of economy 
was made it would cost so many dollars and take so long to reprint 
those things. If you will refer to the text of my statement, I set 
forth in minute detail the specific language adopted by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board in pointing out 4 years ago that this ref- 
erence to the Gunnison-Arkansas was a misnomer that might be 
misinterpreted and cause future difficulties, and that they requested 
the name of the project be changed, and that it is a separate project, 
is not the camel’s nose under the tent. And there is no commitment 
of any kind, or do we have any intent, to pervert this project. 

It has been stated that under the guise of section 1 of H. R. 412 the 
language, with such modifications from Senate Document 106 as the 
Secretary may approve, would authorize a diversion of m: iny hundreds 
of thousands of acre-feet out of the Gunnison River. We think that 
zccusation answers itself. It is the type of thing that exists in all 
legislation of this character, and we specifically amended section 8 
as it now is in H. R. 412 to preclude anyone from saying that this was 
the commitment of anybody for any Gunnison-Arkansas project. 
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By the same token, I do not want to mislead anybody. We do not 
now say we never will at any time under any circumstances ever wart 
more water. Nor does western Colorado. And it was specifically 
agreed with them, as I mentioned in my statement, that they do not 
by implication approve anything. In other words, if, as and when, a 
generation from now or two, it becomes desirable to investigate the 
possibility of additional importations, then that whole matter has. to 
be gone into, and the people in western Colorado are the first ones who 
have to be satisfied that there was such a water, if there was such a 
need. It is all hypothetical. It could not be done unless that is done. 

Mr. Aspinauu. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Asprnauti. Mr. Chenoweth has the time. 

It is all very well for you to say, but you know you do not speak 
for the Bureau, and the Bureau still has those plans in their files. 
Not only that, there was an agreement made at the time this operating 
agreement was made, as you gentlemen well know, and especi ially 
Mr. Christy, there would be no more calls for transmountain diversions 
until further surveys were made, and then before any possibility of 
making those surveys representatives of the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board from the eastern slope unanimously, including Mr. Christy 
himself, went on record for the participating projects of the city and 
county of Denver in the upper Colorado River storage and develop- 
ment program. So you must understand the feelings of western 
Colorado. 

Now the question properly put to you is whether or not you gentle- 
men had any idea in mind, and your answer was “No.” 

Mr. Brise. That is right. 

Mr. AspinaLL. Your qualification that you would not bind the fu- 
ture is perfectly all right, as far as that is concerned, but you cannot 
speak for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Betse. That is right. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. And at the present time the Bureau of Reclamation 
has the Gunnison-Arkansas, as such, still in their files, and on their 
desks, and they also have the Blue-South Platte on their desks. 

You cannot for a moment blame the people of western Colorado 
for having some fears about these transmountain diversions. 

Now Ly vield back to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Cnenowern. Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, there is no possi- 
bility, even a remote possibility, of the Bureau ever developing such a 
project without the acquiescence and knowledge and support and 
assistance of the people on both western and eastern slopes ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. If the State Legislature of Colorado had changed 
the method of determining the membership of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, as was proposed in this last legislative assembly, 
then I might agree with my colleague. But as long as the weight of 
political power is left to the eastern slope, as it is at the present time 
and has been since the first board, of which your chairman was a 
member, was instituted in 1939, you cannot say that because they 
demonstrated that they do not intend to abide by decisions, and that 
is what makes the people of western Colorado so fearful of what is 
going on. 

Mr. Caenowern. Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive of such a situa- 
tion developing to which you refer. It may be in the realm of possi- 
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bility, but I think it is very remote and almost pure speculation, and 
I think hardly worthy of consideration by this committee at this time. 
What I am trying to bring out is that there is no intention at this time 
to proceed with the Gunnison-Arkansas project by this group or 
anyone else, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Your question properly directed in that respect is 
in order. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I want to emphasize that there is no intention 
whatever to consider any other project. 

Mr. Sartor. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sayutor. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chenoweth, I would be perfectly 
willing to go along with your statement as far as these people are con- 
cerned, that there may be nothing in their minds with regard to the 
Gunnison-Arkansas, but they cannot close their eyes to the statement 
of the present Secretary of the Interior, who less than a year ago said: 

In addition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project diversions, the ultimate develop- 
ment plans for the Gunnison-Arkansas project will include diversions from 
Crystal River, Difficult, Castle, and Maroon Creek, all of which are tributaries of 
Roaring Fork. 

These people in this area know that the Bureau of Reclamation made 
its original plan to take in the Gunnison-Arkansas, and it was not in 
their wildest dreams, they never thought they could get it through, so 
they picked out this one section, and they have come down and pre- 
sented it. And there is a feeling, not just among the opponents of 
this legislation, but a feeling generally in the United States that this 
is the camel’s nose under the tent, and that this is the first step in the 
Gunnison-Arkansas, 

Mr. Rriopes. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Saywor. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I cannot help but feel, Mr. Chairman, as long as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is a member of this committee, that the 
people of western Colorado have absolutely nothing to fear about the 
Gunnison-Arkansas project being constructed, or probably any other 
reclamation project which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
within his power to stop. The gentleman’s writings on the subject 
of reclamation are well known, and I am afraid widely read. So I 
think that the chairman might well read those articles and comfort 
himself with the thought that here on this committee sits the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania who is against any reclamation anywhere. 

Mr. Sartor. I want to say that I think my record on reclamation 
will speak for itself. I am delighted to know that people read what I 
put out on the subject. Sometimes I have some doubts as to whether 
or not I am getting across. In view of the reputation which the 
gentleman from Arizona says I have, I am delighted to know that, 
even though it has cost me some money to put out some of these articles, 
and even though some people in Colorado may think I have horns. 

I can say to the gentleman from Arizona that I have voted for some 
projects, and I expect to vote for some more projects. 

Mr. CuEeNnowetu. Including this one, I hope. 

Mr. Sayvor. After I ask some further questions, I will let my views 
be known on this subject. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. Surely. 

Mr. CuHENoweETH. I do not share the opinion that the gentleman 
from Arizona just expressed. I believe that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is for reclamation. I have heard him say so. I heard 
him say so on the floor of the House. I believe he is genuinely inter- 
ested in reclamation. That is why I am doing my best to convince 
him this is a good project. 

I just want to say this further to my colleague from Pennsylvania: 
I have been assiduously and diligently and sincerely trying to do 
everything within my power to dispel from his mind and the minds 
of others that this is just the nose of the camel under the tent. I do 
not know what further I can do. 

Mr. Sayrvor. I might say, for the benefit of your constituents here 
and the repr esentatives of the press, that they can report back home 
that the most diligent man that I have ever known in the prosecution 
of any one cause has been Judge Chenoweth in behalf of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Saytor. And that many of the places I thought I had bodies 
interred, he has disinterred them, and I have had to plow over and 
over again the ground. He has made a conscientious and diligent 
effort to persuade me. So far he has been unsuccessful. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I am not giving up hope. 

Mr. Sartor. But I am still not at the stage that I could not change 
my mind. However, I must say up to this point I have not. 

But I want to ask these gentlemen now who appear here and say 
there is no violation of any ; principle of reclamation that they have 
involved in this project—I would like to ask them, since there is no 
violation of any known principle of reclamation, to point out, if they 
can for me, any other project where the Federal Government has 
gone in and attempted to enlarge dams which are not owned by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Betse. May I answer that? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Beise. They will be owned by the project and title will be 
taken in the name of the United States. 

Mr. Sartor. There is nothing in this bill that puts the title there. 

Mr. Betse. No, you cannot 

Mr. Sayrvor. There is absolutely nothing in this legislation that 
indicates that. 

Mr. Betse. It would be a matter of negotiation; if that fails, by 
condemnation. You could not by this bill put title in the United 
States. That would surpass the power of this committee. It involves 
the matter of property rights that have to be paid for and negotiated. 

Mr. Sayvor. There is: eledhinde nothing im this bill, there has never 
been a witness that came up here from the Department of the Interior 
up to this point that has told us how they are going to acquire title 
to the two dams that are now owned by private individuals. 

Mr. Betse. May I tell you how we w il? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. I want to know how you are going to do that, 
because the Bureau of Reclamation, who has charge, certainly has not 
told us. 

Mr. Betse. All right, I will tell you how we are going to do it. 
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If you will give us authority to proceed with the construction of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, we will commence negotiations with 
both the Twin Lakes Reservoir Canal Co. and the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. We will recognize such rights as they now have. If 
we cannot agree that they will let us have that site and what is neces- 
sary for us to build these enlargements, and confining them to their 
present rights. we will have to condemn. We have the authority, sir, 
under Colorado law to condemn. The rights of those people in these 
reservoirs is not a bit different from any right of any other property 
owner whose property is required for a canal or for any other por- 
tion of these works. 

Mr. Sartor. That is fine. You are also going to condemn, I sup- 
pose, and the State law will allow you to take over the rights of Twin 
Lakes Reservoir to that fifty-some-odd thousand acre-feet of water ? 

Mr. Betse. Oh, no, sir. I did not say that. 

Mr. Sartor. I asked you. 

Mr. Betse. I say “No.” 

Mr. Saywor. If it is a property right, why can you not condemn 
that ? 

Mr. Betse. Because section 13 of chapter 266 of the law passed in 
1937 in the State of Colorado prohibits the condemnation of a water 
right for transmountain purposes. 

Mr. Saywor. Then maybe you would be better off to allow the Twin 
Lakes Development Co. to enlarge their own dam and sell a 
little more stock and go out and divert that 50,000 acre-feet. on their 
own, which you say they are entitled to. 

Mr. Curisry. Mr. Saylor, that is not a stock company in the sense 
of a stock company. It is a mutual ditch company, and the stock 
represents shares of each farmer under that company. 

Mr. Sartor. It certainly is a corporation in the sense that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation was authorized to do business with 
them and make them a loan. 

Mr. Curisty. They put a plaster on every acre of land under it, too. 

Mr. Sartor. What is that? 

Mr. Curisty. I think you will find they put a mortgage on every 
acre of the ditch system to secure that mortgage, particularly, plus 
the water rights they aquired from western Colorado. 

Mr. Say or. That is interesting because, if this is such a valuable 
piece of property as the proponents of this piece of legislation would 
indicate, I would like you to tell the members of this committee and 
other Members of Congress why, when the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had this asset up for sale, which is so tremendously valu- 
able, they could not even get the face value of the property. There 
is a nice question that I would like to have answered. 

Mr. Curisty. They refinanced the loan, did they not? 

Mr. Sartor. And it was mortgaged for 4 percent and—what is 
that ¢ 

Mr. Curisty. Did they not refinance it and pay off that loan? 

Mr. Sartor. No. The loan was sold by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Mr. Curtsty. I understand it was refinanced and paid off, sir. [ 
may be in error. 

Mr. Sartor. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation advertised 
their mortgage on this project for sale under direction of Congress. 
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According to you men, it was a mortgage on all of the land in that 
area, and it was only for $1,348,000, with all of the water rights. And 
when it was offered at public sale, there was not a bidder that came 
in and offered Uncle Sam a hundred cents on the dollar. 

Now if we are in such a valuable area where farm land goes at 
$1,200 an acre, I would like somebody to tell us why Uncle Sam, when 
he only had that $1,300,000 in it, could not get a hundred cents on 
the dollar. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. CHeNoweEru. I am sure you want to keep the record straight. 
I cannot give you all the details of that transaction, but I think you 
will find, Mr. Saylor, that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was very, very happy over that loan, and that the loan would have 
been paid out in full, 100 cents on the doliar. As you recall, Congress 
directed RFC to liquidate and compelled the agency to liquidate all 
of its holdings. There was a question of certain stocks involved. I 
cannot relate all the details to you. I think you would be satisfied 
that this was a good transaction on the part of the Government. It 
was not a question that it was not a good loan or the loan would not be 
repaid. I think it was exactly the contrary. The RFC was very 
pleased over the loan. 

Mr. Sartor. They may have been delighted with the loan, but it 
was such a good loan that the bankers in Colorado who are now 
coming before this committee and recommending that $74 million 
worth of interest-free money be invested in that same area would 
not come up with $1,300,000 worth of 4 percent money. Now I 
would like to have somebody from the area tell us why. 

In other words, here is the nub of the whole thing: Your committee 
is now coming down here and advertising far and wide that this is an 
excellent project, and yet within the past few years the Federal 
Government could not get 100 cents on the dollar on a mortgage bear- 
ing 4 percent interest. I would like to have an answer. 

Mr. Curisty. I would like to get the details for you and would like 
to give them to you. I understand an insurance company took that 
loan. The reason that is probably not a good investment for the 
local banker, I think, was brought into being by the local banker 
wherein he said, if there was an adequate supplemental water supply, 
he would loan anybody around there the money. And in that area, 
you will recall, the Independence Pass transmountain diversion was 
built to supply a supplemental water supply to a very highly dis- 
tressed area, an area which had depreciated in value due to the 
droughts in the 1930’s and they have been battling quite hard to get 
back on their feet. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sayuor. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I think you will find that mortgage was pur- 
chased by a Colorado bonding company, one of our most reputable 
and most substantial security companies. 

Mr. Sartor. I have had dealings with Boettcher & Co. I know all 
about them. Nobody is questioning the reliability of the outfit that 
bought it. The question I am trying to raise and want answered 
here by these proponents who are trying to get Uncle Sam to spend 
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$74 million worth of interest-free money, is why, less than a year 
ago, Uncle Sam could not get 100 cents on the dollar out of a billion 
dollar investment bearing 4 percent interest. 

Mr. Beise. Will you grant us permission to investigate the details 
of the financing and report to you? 

Mr. Saytor. I mean, if I were prepared to come here and advocate 
this, as all of you folks are, I certainly would have been prepared to 
answer that now. It is a known fact that the RFC—I have the story 
from the RFC itself. They circularized it far and wide, and the 
best bid they got was from the company in Denver. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you know how much the bonds were sold for? 

Mr. Sartor. I do not. I know this: They were sold for $1,247,260. 
Uncle Sam lost a little over a hundred thousand dollars on that deal, 
plus 35,000 shares of stock. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I think you will find there was some stock in- 
volved over which there were commitments that had been made by 
the RFC, and it was a question involving control of the company. 
It was a complicated situation. I regret I cannot give you the details. 

Mr. Saytor. 35,000 shares of stock, says the circular, went with it. 

Mr. Curnowetn. I think if the gentleman would explore that situ- 
ation further he would not want to cast any reflections on the trans- 
action this was a good loan and the RFC was very happy with it and 
it would have been paid out in full. 

Mr. Sayvor. To me, it indicates it was not a good loan, and to any 
other person who is interested in sound financing it is not a good loan 
when Uncle Sam puts his assets up for sale and he cannot get 100 
cents on the dollar, and the same people from the same area are now 
asking Uncle Sam to invest $74 million interest-free money. 

Mr. CuEenowetnu. 67 million. I want to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. Saytor. 67 million. I would like to have the explanation from 
the people out there within the next few weeks if they will get it 
together and furnish it to us. I would like also to know, if they can 
find out, who bought the 35,000 shares of stock and what they paid 
for it. 

I would also like to find out who bought the mortgage and what they 
rsa for it. It was sold probably by the firm in Denver which made 
the bid. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. You want to know who bought the bonds? 

Mr. Sayvor. I want to know who bought the bonds if we can find 
that out. 

Mr. Bertsr. We will get it for you. 

Mr. Sartor. And also what happened to the 35,000 shares of stock 
and what was paid for that, who owns it, and who is going to partici- 
pate in the handout that is going to be made when we try and negotiate 
for the water rights which are owned by this company. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. I think the gentleman will be fully satisfied when 
he gets all the information. 

Mr. Curisty. Mr. Saylor, may I make this statement? The projects 
are not—we have not said we were going to negotiate for any of the 
water rights of the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., sir. — 
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Mr. Sartor. Certainly, Mr. Christy, you do not mean to tell me, 
in negotiating for this dam, that anybody that owns those water rights 
is not going to be paid for them ? 

Mr. Curistry. I would tell you this, sir: That the agreement that 
the Twin Lakes people have made with the Water Development Asso- 
ciation, and it is the same thing that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
gave to the Water Development Association, as well as a letter to the 
Bureau, was that they would cooperate with the project sponsors and 
the conservancy district. In fact, in my testimony I have stated that 
we would cooperate fully on Sugar Loaf Reservoir as long as the vested 
water rights we own in the Arkansas Valley are not diminished or 
impaired. 

Now the water rights, we will still own those water rights out of 
the native waters of the Arkansas River, and so will Colorado Fuel 
& Iron, and so will the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., sir. There 
has not anyone appeared before your committee that I know of that 
has intimated that we were taking an acre-foot of water away from 
vested water-right owners existing now on the Arkansas River and 
turning it into the project supply that is to be distributed. The 
nearest we have come to that would be the agreement of the water 
users to waive their winter diversions, regulate those winter diversions 
for application to the crops during the growing season, which is a 
more efficient use of the water. We are not using the water rights of 
those two. It is the reservoir sites that are there, and under the 
Colorado law—I am not a lawyer, but I know this: That anyone could 
come up and enlarge either one of those reservoirs so long as they did 
not diminish or depreciate the vested right that is there. In other 
words, somebody could come and enlarge Sugar Loaf Reservoir, 
which belongs to the Colorado Fuel & Iron, to 50,000 acre-feet capacity 
if they wished. We would still own the 17,000 acre-feet decree we 
have under the laws of the State of Colorado in that reservoir. And 
then we are going to pay for storage at whatever is the going rate, 
if we use any space. That is the Colorado Fuel & Iron, sir. The 
same thing is true of Twin Lakes. They will pay a service charge for 
storing the water that is represented by the vested rights they now own. 

Mr. Sayuor. I might say to you, Mr, Christy, that I would not 
want to take the responsibility for going up there and trying to build 
an increased reservoir at either one of those two sites without getting 
into a lot of trouble. I am satisfied that both Twin Lakes and Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron would have me in court in less time than it took to 
tell about it. 

_ Now the question I would like to ask is, Who is the authority that 
1s going to appear on behalf of your group with regard to evaporation 
losses? Or do you not want to consider that feature ? 

Mr. Curistry. I would autempt to answer any questions, if I can, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. All right. How large is the reservoir to be built at 
Pueblo? 

Mr. Curisty. I cannot tell—you are talking about surface area now 
or capacity ¢ 

Mr. Sayvor. First is capacity, and then surface area. 

Mr. Curistry. 400,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Sartor. How many? 

Mr. Curisry. 400,000 acre-feet. 

62758—55——18 
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Mr. Sartor. 400,000 acre-feet. What is the surface area? 

Mr. C HRIsTY. 4,000 acres or thereabouts, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. What is the evaporation loss per annum on this hold- 
over storage reservoir? 

a Curisty. In that particular area I think it is about 60 inches 
a year, sir. 

ies ‘Saytor. What does that amount to? 

Mr. Curtsty. 20,000 acre-feet, is it not? 

Mr. Sartor. And you expect to hold over storage for how many 
years? 

Mr. Curisty. That one I could not answer without getting out the 
table showing the reconstructed flow in the river, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Who is going to be charged with the evaporation losses 
here at this reservoir? Because they now become a very material 
factor in the amount of water that you are going to have made avail- 
able. 

Mr. Curisty. The answer is each—I cannot answer that specifically, 
sir. ‘That will be one of the things that the conservancy district board 
of directors, as provided by the statute, will have to set up their rules 
and regulations on. I would assume that on whatever basis the hold- 
over water is allocated, that that water would have to carry that 
charge. 

Mr. Sartor. That becomes very material, Mr. Christy. And this 
argument of evaporation losses and the importance of it is not my 
creature, it is the creature of the Bureau of Reclamation. In other 
words, where they like to use it to their advantage, they bring it up. 
Therefore, I think that you folks must realize that on your project, 
since you are going to lose one-third of the water or better by evapo- 

ration in this one reservoir 

Mr. Curisty. As it is now, we are losing practically the utility of 
the entire winter flow. 

Mr. Sartor. We are now down to the stage where, instead of six 
inches of water, we are only going to get four inches of water, because 
substantial earlier water is going to be evaporated that you are going 
to have by your transmountain diversion. Now you are going to ) have 
evaporation on another half a dozen reservoirs up in the mountains. 

Mr. Curisry. As I recall the studies made over some thirty-odd 
years of records, sir, it took into consideration the evaporation loss, the 
fluctuations in the flow of the stream, and when the 6 inches of water 
or five-tenths of a foot of water available on an average was men- 
tioned, all of those matters were given full consideration in develop- 
ing this program. 

Mr. Saytor. Well, sir, if you are relying upon the figures of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, I can tell you they have not been taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Curisty. When I answered on the evaporation, I did base it 
on some reservoirs in the Pueblo area, and they are dishpans com- 
pared to this one, and it is probably high for the Pueblo Reservoir. 

Mr. Sayvor. If my information is correct, your figures are very 
conservative. 

Mr. Curisty. I gave you my figures on the basis of the record | 
know and have kept for 26 years on our own reservoir. Now the 
mountain reservoirs, Twin Lakes and Sugar Loaf Reservoir, the evap- 
oration at those two sites, in a court case that was settled some years 
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back, many of the experts indicated that there was no evaporation off 
of those reservoirs. In other words, they balanced out. In other 
words, precipitation on the surface of the reservoir balanced out the 
loss in those two points. 

Now the only time I heard the Bureau of Reclamation on the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas talk about evaporation loss was in connection with 
the high mountain reservoirs, and also the one that all of us have 
considered, and that is of attempting sometime when the project be- 
comes a reality of moving the water from tne plains’ reservoirs, which 
are really dishpans out in the flat, into these deep reservoirs where 
the combined surface area would be much less than it is now, and there 
is a sizable quantity of water that can be saved from evaporation there 
again, in an attempt by the water users to utilize all of the water of 
the Arkansas available to them. 

Mr. Sartor. If the figures of the Bureau of Reclamation have not 
taken into consideration your evaporation losses—and, as I said, the 
only reason I asked you about the Pueblo Reservoir is that I think 
your position is well founded that in the upper reservoirs and smaller 
reservoirs higher in the mvuntains precipitation will offset or very 
close to offset whatever evaporation losses you have. In other words, 
the higher you are, the less the evaporation. 

Mr. Curtsty. The flash floods m the Arkansas River that will be 
stored come out of that plains area, sir, and that is the reason that 
that particular type has to be used. Otherwise it will go right on 
down the river to the John Martin Reservoir and spill. So any water 
we conserve under those circumstances is a gain. 

Mr. Sartor. Yesterday you heard one of the witnesses testify with 
regard to the charge to be made as a result of the Mexican Treaty. 
What would be the position of your group if the entire million and 
a half acre-feet were chargeable to the upper basin? Then where is 
the availability of water? 

Mr. Curisty. Are you assuming that Hoover Dam is empty ? 

Mr. Sayvor. I am assuming that annually the requirements are to 
deliver at the Mexican pvorder a million and a half acre-feet, which 
is our treaty, and which I[ maintain is the first charge on the Colorado 
River water. 

Mr. Curisty. To be borne by each basin equally. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, there is absolutely nothing in the 
treaty that says how it shall be borne. 

Mr. Curisty. The Colorado River compact, however, does specify. 

Mr. Sartor. All the Colorado River compact does is divide the 
waters at Lee Ferry. 

Mr. Curisty. As I recall, it does specify that each area, the upper 
and the lower basin—I am not. going to try to expert on legal inter- 
pretation—but, as I remember in reading that compact, there Is a sec- 
tion that states that the obligation, if and when arrived at, will be 
borne equally by each basin. 

Mr. Sayitor. Suppose half of it has to be borne by the upper basin, 
and you come into a low year like you had last year. Where is the 
water to come from? What will happen to the feasibility of this 
project ? 

Mr. Curisty. In the operating principles, sir, between eastern and 
western Colorado the effects of the Colorado River compact and the 
upper Colorado River compact were taken into consideration, and, 
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as evidence by the fact that all of the project diversions had to be 
diverted, at least Aspen Reservoir had first priority. Then we would 
have to pass to meet the commitments of the law on the river. 

I do not want to get into the argument of average or annually, or 
anything in that line, but my interpretation is this: That within the 
State’s allotment, up until the full development of 71 million acre-feet 
of consumptive use in either basin, when that is realized, which can 
be 50, 75, or 100 years from now—there has been testimony before 
this committee it might be even longer that that—that up until that 
happens we are not on this project confronted with the argument or 
a determination of annual or 10-year average or anything of that 
nature so long as we stay within Colorado’s share, which would mean 
then, and the project is so designed, that first you have to recognize the 
terms of the Colorado River Compact; you then have to recognize, 
under the operating principles, the vested rights in western Colorado 
and the future rights, except power, before you can make diversions. 
So there will be 1 year within Colorado where you might divert— 
wet years, you would divert water and hold it in those high mountain 
reservoirs, and you would a year that vested interests were calling 
on the water where diversions would be below the 69,000. But until 
we are up to the full use in each basin, that question of annual or 
average is not material as long as we are within the allotment of the 
State of Colorado. Thatismy opinion. Iam not arguing the annual 
or the other, sir, at all. I am not trying to interpret the compact. Iam 
trying to point out that interpretation is not of any moment-until you 
get the devolpment to the full measure. 

Mr. Sartor. That, sir, is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Curisty. Yes. And that would answer your question, sir, if 
there was a call on the river, and if the treaty, in my opinion, called 
for water, Colorado is in the habit of abiding by compacts that they 
enter into. We may slip a little once in a while, but when we get 
the facts we start back and try to rectify. 

Mr. Sartor. You were here yesterday when the engineer for Colo- 
rado Springs was here on the witness stand. You heard him say that 
they had refused an offer of $350 an acre-foot for water at this Twin 
Lakes diversion. In fact, I think the figures are correct that it was 
an offer of 3% million for the 10,000 acre-feet of water. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir. That was a capital purchase, however, buy- 
ing that number of acre-feet annually outright, not an annual charge. 

fr. Saytor. That price was at the reservoir, was it not ? 

Mr. Curisry. I would assume, sir, yes. I did not see their proposal. 
It was in our newspapers. I knew about it. 

Mr. Sartor. And that, therefore, if Colorado Springs wanted that 
water for use in Colorado Springs or in the vicinity of Colorado 
Springs, it was necessary for them to transport that water from the 
Twin Lakes Reservoir down to Colorado Springs? 

Mr. Curisty. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. That would necessitate new pipelines probably, or at 
least a tie-in ? ; 

Mr. Curisty. It certainly would take some kind of a carrying 
medium to get the water to Colorado Springs. , 

Mr. Sartor. That, of course, would increase the price of the water 
above the initial capital outlay ? 
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Mr. Curisty. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. Let me ask you this question: How many projects or 
transmountain diversions are there that you know of in this area that 
use open ditches such as proposed in this project ? ; 

Mr. Curisty. First, fet me answer the last part, if I may. With 
the exception of the collecting ditches as proposed in this project over 
on the west slopeside of the mountains, into areas where the diversions 
are limited to 2 months of the year, the collection ditches in the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project are concrete-covered or tunnels, and the 
natural drainage is the medium that collects the water and not an 
open ditch. 

Now answering the first part of your question, sir, this very Buskin- 
Ivanhoe project that the Highline Canal Co. decrees involve, which 
were mentioned this morning, those are open ditches. They are small 
ditches at elevation of 11 and 11.5. Very fast grading. It is a fact 
that ice and snow accumulate in those ditches. 

At one time I designed a transmountain project in that very area, 
and at that time it was my dream that they would use the natural 
drainage to collect it, put it in a pipe ora tunnel, because of the cli- 
matic conditions at that high altitude. I can state to you, sir, that I 
have in my files letters from the division engineer of diversion through 
the Buskin-Ivanhoe tunnel, of water that has been accumulated in 
Lake Ivanhoe at the west portal, and practically every month of the 
year, and that water has been stored in our Sugar Loaf Reservoir by 
agreement since 1926. 

“Now the Twin Lakes system is also open ditches, the major part of 
it. There are a couple of ‘short-lined sections and short tunnels. They 
have a reservoir at the west portal of the tunnel. We get a daily re- 
port, what is known as the Arkansas Association. It is an official State 
report that was made years ago and has been kept up all the time 
on account of the controversy with the State of Kansas. It shows the 
flow of the river at the various gaging stations. And on that report I 
have seen evidence of water coming through the Independence Pass 
legally stored in Twin Lakes every month of the year. Naturally, 
during the winter months the flow is small, low. 

On this side, the ditches between the powerplants traverse a high 
meadow or mountain plain. It is not too much rugged construction. 
It passes through one of the driest areas on the Arkansas River. In 
fact, right in the area of Buena Vista is one of the low rainfall areas. 
So you do not have much snow in that area. Your temperatures stay 
low and remain low. 

Beginning at Florence and running 46 miles to Pueblo, we have op- 
erating ditches since 1907 throughout the winter. Our new canal, 
which was constructed in 1943, the best winter operation | had was 
when the temperature stayed low and I had an ice cover, and I ran 
through continuously. It is where you get the variation and freezing 
and thawing and the breaking up of the ice and jams, and the ice 
moves, that you get into difficulty. 

I am of the opinion that those canals taking water clear and free 
of ice can be operated through the winter in accordance with the 
schedules that have been worked out to operate them. 

In northern ( ‘olorado you have open ditches running throughout the 
wintett in the San Luis Valley, where you have cold areas. When there 

s any water to divert they operate ditches throughout the winter. 
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Mr. Saytor. I am delighted to hear your statement, because you 
know the Bureau of Reclamation planned those same kinds of open 
ditches over in that project which they call the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son. 

Mr. Curtstry. I have investigated that, sir, and I feel that there has 
been some misinformation extended, because it was my understanding 
from the people in the area and on the ditches that the change in 
design from open to closed ditches was a question of economy and not 
because of ice conditions. 

Mr. Sartor. A question of what, sir? 

Mr. Curisty. Economy, and not ice conditions, because those 
ditches originally, it was my understanding—and I want you to 
understand I have never looked at a detailed plan of the original, 
I am just basing my statement on people who have lived in that area 
who were the proponents of the ditch, friends of mine, I have worked 
with them—that those ditches were hanging around in the shade and 
— on the precipitous slopes, high cost construction, and complete 

raluation indicated that they could put them in pipes and in the 
niteeser cheaper, and the maintenance and operation and every- 
thing else would be much better. Your operation and maintenance 
on a hillside ditch, I can testify to, because I ran one for 17 miles on 
the hillside from Florence to Pueblo before we built this new canal, 
and the first cost is trivial compared to the maintenance afterwards. 

Mr. Sartor. One of the reasons the Bureau of Reclamation has 
given for the tremendous increase in costs of the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son is because of the high elevation that was necessary for them to 
change their design from open ditches to closed ditches. 

Mr. Curisty. I have never heard the Commissioner or any men I 
have been in contact with in the Bureau make that statement, sir. 
That does not mean it has not been made. 

Mr. Sartor. They are trying to find some reason as to why the 
costs went up. 

Mr. Curisry. In my book there is a ela good reason. You build 
it over 15 years and have a world war and inflation, and that is a 
pretty good reason. 

Mr. Sayior. I was delighted with that pamphlet somebody has 
down here at the end of the table, put out by the Bureau. After hav- 
ing the cost five times what they originally said it would be, they 
bragged about the fact that the first year they got it in operation it 
worked. I think they should brag about it, but they should not 
have tried to make it such a public demonstration. Their face would 
have been very red if it would not have worked. 

Mr. Curisty. I talked to the secretary-manager of that project 
last fall when the natural resources committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce was in that area. His estimate was that Big 
Thompson has saved them something around $30 million in 1 year, 
sir. That does not take into consideration the income taxes and 
things that came out of that area, but because they were in short 
water supply and would not have a very good economy in that area 
in 1954. 

Mr. Sayvor. In other words, actually what the manager and the 
secretary and everybody else have said is, that after taking 15 years 
to build it, the first year it was in operation it worked. I do not think 
there is anything remarkable about that. I think that Uncle Sam 
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did not get any more than he actually paid for, and the purpose of 
it was to put water in the area. 

Mr. Curisty. The only thing those people did not like, it was not 
finished 10 years before and they had it working all the time. 

Mr. Sartor. That may be, but the important thing is it was not 
completed before. 

I will reserve my time, Mr. Chairman, until I look at some more of 
these things. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Sartor. I am through right now. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Mercaur. Thank you. 

I would like to direct my questions first to the author of the bill. 
There is not any specific provision in the bill, Judge Chenoweth, 
that provides protection for the water rights of individuals in Colo- 

‘ado, for the individual water right ? 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. The water rights of individuals, there is nothing 
here that violates any of the water rights. 

Mr. Mercatr. There is no specific provision in the bill providing 
such protection ? 

Mr. Cuenowirn. I do not recall. Perhaps Mr. Beise, the attorney 
here of the association, can answer that. 

Mr. Mercatr. All right. 

Mr. Betse. Yes, sir. Under section 1, the reclamation law of 1902 
and acts supplementary thereto. 

Mr. Mercatr. The next question I was going to ask: You feel in 
the State of Colorado that the general reclamation law is adequate 
protection for the water rights of individuals in this area ? 

Mr. Brise. If you mean “by your question, is there any possibility 
of the Government condemning or taking water rights of the people, 
of irrigators there now—is that it? Or are you talking about the 
question of procedures in adjudication? I mean your question has 
many aspects. 

Mr. Mercatr. You do not feel it is necessary to put in any specific 
provision for the protection of your individu: il water rights? 

Mr. Betse. No, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think when Mr. Christy answered a question di- 
rected by Mr. Chenoweth, he said he felt there was adequate protection 
under the reclamation law and under the laws of the State of Colorado 
for the water rights of the various individuals. 

Mr. Betsr. We do believe that, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I would like to state to my distinguished col- 
league, there is certainly no intention to violate any of those water 
rights or interfere with them in any way. 

“Mr. Mercatr. I assure you I do not believe there is any such inten- 
tion and as far as I am concerned, there is also adequate protection 
under the reclamation laws, but I wanted to be sure that you people 
had thought about this. 

Mr. Brise. We are satisfied. 

Mr. Mercatr. And you feel you are adequately protected ? 

Mr. Betse. We are indeed. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Arizona, 
Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upatu. I do not know whether Mr. Metcalf covered the point, 
but in this matter of whether under reclamation law it is your feeling 
that individual rights are protected against potential Federal con- 
demnation of water rights or future Federal control of water rights, 
that seems to be an argument that disturbs some of our people. It 
does not disturb me. I wonder what your view of that is. 

Mr. Betse. I am conscious of that, sir, in that historically, at least 
in Colorado, rights are claimed for Federal reclamation projects were 
adjudicated in “district court. There is pending in Colorado today 
adjudication in Federal district court. Particularly with reference to 
the city of Denver there is a conflict. 

I cannot speak for anybody but myself, but a representative of 
Denver might say to you, “We think some type of le islation i is neces- 

sary spec ifying the forum to remove that question of. doubt.” 

Generally speaking, so far as I know and so far as this project is 
concerned, we are satisfied with existing reclamation law. We feel it is 
adequate. Insofar as particularly any possibility of condemnation 
of a western slope water right is concerned, that is expressly prohibited 
by law. We cannot convey to the eastern slope through any works 
that a conservancy district is interested in any waters that have been 
condemned in western Colorado. 

Mr. Upatt. Did you hear the testimony this morning of the gentle- 
man who is a rancher ? 

Mr. Betse. Mr. Gerbaz? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. Betse. I heard him. I think I heard most of it. 

Mr. Upari. He was somewhat alarmed about his water rights and 
those of other people in the area. 

Mr. Betse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upati. Do you have any comment on that particular conten- 
tion made by him? 

Mr. Betse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upauu. I would like to hear you on that. 

Mr. Betse. The engineering pelereseRianinctiatinn you heard Mr. 
Christy testify a little while ago. I do not know if you were in the 
room. 

Mr. Upati. No. But be brief about it. 

Mr. Betse. He testified that four separate surveys of water rights 
were made, water that is available for transporting to the eastern 
slope through this project, and each and every tabulation considered 
all water rights utilized in western Colorado to demand their full 
decreed rights even though they had not used that amount historically. 
I assure you that from every bit of information I have we will not 
impair or interfere with any water rights in western Colorado. 

Mr. Upatu. If I may just make a comment. It has been my brief 
experience since coming to Congress—where people come in from a 
particular area in which a project is proposed, who are opposing it— 
there is quite a tendency to let their fears run away with them. Cer- 

tainly we can all imagine situations in any existing or proposed proj- 
ect where there would be unprecedented drought or situations like 
that would arise and where some persons who have water rights might 
tind themselves getting less water. But if we allowed those fears to 
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be the dominant thing, we would never get anything done here—if 
the committee acted on fears. We have to act on the situation as we 
find it and go ahead and assume that decrees will be respected, and 
that where unprecedented situations arise in the future there will be 
adjudications and those things will be worked out. 

Mr. Betse. That is true. 

Mr. Upauu. That is certainly my attitude toward such a dispute, 
and I think the Congress can safely go ahead under such circums- 
tances. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Beise, section 3 of H. R. 412 refers directly to 
Senate Document 106 and the operating principles are set forth on 
page 23 of that document. Do you think that there would be any ob- 
jection if the committee saw fit to amend that, if they could do so 
without implying generally that the Federal Government has any 
jurisdiction over water rights, to spell out specifically the policy which 
you suggest is in the reclamation law of 1939, and in this particular 
instance to the effect that this legislation guarantees the integrity of 
existing decrees and existing water rights in the area from which the 
water is taken ? 

Mr. Betse. I have no objection to that in principle. 

Mr. Asprnau. If it can be done without—— 

Mr. Betse. I might add, sir, that section 3 does two things, if you 
recall. Section 3 says, firstly, that the project will be operated in 
accordance with the operating principles at such and such a page in 
Senate Document 106. It also authorizes, as I recall, the Secretary to 
appoint two representatives. 

May I call to your attention, sir, that this is the first project in 
Colorado where we wanted to create a perpetual standing committee 
to deal with these problems that may come up years hence that we 
cannot foresee now. That was the shortcoming in connection with 
Green Mountain Dam. Senate Document 80, I think it was of the 
73d Congress, as I recall, created certain operating principles, but 
there was no machinery to really carry them into effect. And so 
these operating principles that are set forth at various places here 
in the reports on this project, the last paragraph of those, as I recall, 
permits a reconsideration of some of those principles. In other words, 
the last sentence of section 17 of the operating principles provides 
that the power of such commission shall be limited to the collection 
of data, the making of findings of fact, and the suggestion of changes 
in operating principles. 

Now we would like to keep the operating principles so that, if 
western Colorado wished to change, and we agreed, and the United 
States agreed, such could be done, because none of us are so wise that 
we can foresee every eventuality. 

Mr. AsptnatL. Of course, if you read the sentence above, you can 
see where the fears of western Colorado may be touched off again as 
far as that is concerned, because the commission is to be composed of 
one representative from Eastern Colorado Conservancy District, 1 of 
the Colorado River Conservancy District, 2 of the United States 
Government, and 1 representative of the State of Colorado appointed 
hy the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

Mr. Bertse. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Asprnati. And with the membership as suggested heretofore 
at these hearings this afternoon, western Colorado contends even then 
the power on the board would more than likely be loaded against them. 
That is one thing that we must be able to put over to the representa- 
tives of western Colorado and the people of western Colorado—that 
we are doing everything we can in order to see that there is equity 
at this time and in the future in consideration of the differences that 
might arise. 

Mr. Betse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Sartor. Now I have had the chance to look over Mr. Ducy’s 
statement. On pages 10 and 11 I find this very interesting comment: 

With all of the care and preparation behind this project it seems too bad that 
the interests of a few persons, who stand to lose some of their land at the Aspen 
Reservoir site, have been magnified to a point where there has been deliberate 
distortion of the facts, and a grotesque effort made to attract attention by para- 
phrasing Shakespeare when they call it The Rape of the Roaring Fork. 

Do you mean to say that the effort of some people in the area to 
attract nationwide attention by loading down burros with so-called 
golden frying pans was not an effort to deliberately distort and show 
the interest of the people in that area? 

Mr. Ducy. That is correct, Mr. Saylor: It did demonstrate the 
interest of the people in our area. 

Mr. Sartor. And what you are protesting is, that because the num- 
ber of people who live on the western slope is not nearly as many, as 
you go on to say, therefore, their rights should be very easily waved 
aside. 

Mr. Ducy. We maintain, sir, we are not depriving them of any 

rights. 

‘Mr. Sartor. Again we come down to the stage that that is a matter 
of opinion. 

Mr. Ducy. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. And, after all, one of the things that made this country 
great, the reason this country came into existence, for the first time 
in the history of the world, from the time this country was established 
right down to now, it is the only place where any individual is treated 
as such and that numbers, merely because they are on your side, do not 
make things right. Therefore it seems to me that it comes with rather 
poor grace from the proponents of the legislation to attempt to hold 
up to ridicule the opponents who happen to live on the other side of 
the ridge. 

I feel very strongly about this matter and so do they. While they 
are not here vocally, since apparently they have not been able to raise 
as much money as you people, out there in the area there are people 
that do not agree with you, and they are still entitled to be heard. 
The mere fact they are few does not make your claim right just because 
you have many. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I think the gentleman heard four witnesses from 
that area this morning. I did my best, and I think other members did 
their best, to elicit any information as to how in any manner their 
rights were being violated, and I failed to get any such information 
from them. 
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Mr. Sartor. I did not. 

Mr. CueNnowertH. They had a good many fears and sort of nebu- 
lous doubts, and were afraid something might happen in the future. 
When I called their attention to the operating principles, where 
every effort was made to fully protect the rights of those people— 
a man owning just a few second-feet of water over there is going to 
be protected just the same as anyone else. I want to say I think ever y 
effort has been made to do that. I do not think the gentleman means 
to insinuate now, because there are larger numbers on the eastern 
slope, we are trying to take unfair advantage of the western slope. 
Iam _ there is no such intention. 

Mr. Sartor. I do not say you are taking unfair advantage, but it 
cert tainly seems to me to come with poor grace to attempt to ridicule 
those on the other side. In other words, if you have got a good prod- 
uct, your job is to sell that, not to ridic ule the opposition. 

Mr. CuEeNowetn. That is what we are proposing to do, I want to 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. Sartor. I do not think so. 

Mr. CHENowetu. We are attempting to sell it to him. That is what 
I am working on. 

Mr. Sartor. Now I have some more questions to ask. 

Two years ago you were before this committee and had a bill that 

called for $172 million. Now you have a bill calling for $156 million. 
What is the difference in the two bills? That is addressed to any one 
of the four of you. 

Mr. Curisty. That was described to you, I thought, in pretty much 
detail by the Department the other day, sir. 

You have a slight reduction in the cost indexes. You also have 
some slight modifications in the municipal features, and the elimina- 
tion of filtration and a pumping plant at Pueblo Reservoir which 
were incorporated 1 in that original estimate of $172,898,000, whatever 
it was, last year, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. The purification plant is eliminated ? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir, and a pumping plant. 

Mr. Sartor. And a pumping plant. 

Mr. Curisty. And some transmission and substations because 
there has been recently a new tie line built between Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo. That is my understanding that is the difference. 

Mr. Saytor. There is a 10 percent reduction in overall costs of 
this project. I would like to ask you, as a representative here either 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. or in any other capacity, has your 
experience been that your company has been able to build anything 
cheaper in the last 2 years? 

Mr. Curisry. All the bids recently in our area on highw: ays and 
sizable contracts have been running slightly under the engineers’ esti- 
mate and have been lower than they were 2 years ago. There are other 
items. It depends upon what type of work you are talking about. 
[ think you will find that certain items of specific machinery and 
things like that are up, sir. But the cost of moving a yard of dirt and 
things of that kind are down. I would not want to try to expert on the 
complete reduction from the 172 to the 156 because, sir, I have not 
looked at every single unit. 
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Mr. Sayvor. It seems strange to me, if you reduce the cost 10 percent, 
that the benefit ratio remains the same. Do you have any explanation 
for that ? 

Mr. Curisty. That is a fair question, sir, but I am of the opinion 
personally that the cost-benefit ratio is a for mula that has been arrived 
at down here to evaluate projects, and I think that the Bureau and the 
various agencies that use that one are better able or more competent 
to analyze that cost-benefit ratio. 

Mr. Sartor. Does not it seem a little strange to you, as it did to me, 
if you reduce 10 percent in all over-all costs, the cost-benefit ratio does 
not go up somewhat along the line ? 

Mr. Curisty. As I recall, one of the reasons is there is a reduction— 
I see an item in lieu of taxes in the cost this time that I did not see 
before, where I made a hasty glance. I think you will find there are 
some items of that nature that probably account for the fact that the 
cost-benefit is the same. 

Mr. Saytor. It is still a cost item. I mean they just allocated the 
costs to a couple of different things. 

Mr. Curisry. The changes in the allocation of costs, sir—in my 
work on the International Reclamation Association Board, I know 
that the representatives of the 17 Western States have been insisting 
and endeavoring to get all of the Federal agencies to use a 1-type 
formula to evaluate projects. I am advised—lI have had a copy of the 
formula—lI am not an expert on it, but I do understand that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the Army and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
at least the heads of those Departments, did arrive at an agreement 
on the allocations of costs. It is my understanding that the allocation 
of costs in this project are in line with that new formula that was 
agreed to between those various Department heads. I think there 
should be a common denominator. 

Mr. Sayuor. With that I hearily agree. I have been trying for some 
years to get the various agencies to arrive at one formula. 

Mr. Curisty. We are all on your team. 

Mr. Sartor. In that respect at least we are pulling together ? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curnowern. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I thought the gentleman would be very happy 
over the reduction in cost, and that it might be the factor that would 
sway him to support this project. 

Mr. Saytor. I might say to the gentleman, if I had any faith in 
the Bureau of Reclam: ation, I would be most happy to have that reduc- 
tion. But I am afraid that is a little taffy that has been given to us, 
so when the final bill is paid it will not be $156 million, it will not be 
$172 million, it will be nearer $200 million. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think the Bureau has been fairly accurate in re- 
cent compilations. I do not know of any great disparity in their 
figures in recent years. Maybe there were some discrepancies, per- 
haps some miscalculations, but I think we ought to give credit to the 
Bureau for having done a good job on this project and other projects 
on which recent hearings have been held. Their figures have ie 
checked and verified by independent engineers and I ‘think they have 
held up pretty well. 
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Mr. Sartor. As I say, I think I pointed out the finest example I 
know, which happens to be Eklutna, which as you know is strictly a 
power project, and it ends up costing millions upon millions more, 
even after the committee tried very carefully to get the Bureau to 
pinpoint it so that we would not run into this same situation. I am 
very much interested, because I will offer an amendment when we get 
down to the bill that we shall fix the maximum right in accordance 
with what the Bureau has stated. Again I do not know that it will 
do too much good, because the folks will come up and say: “So we 
have spent $156 million and we do not have it completed, and it will 
only cost 50 or 60 million more to complete. Are we going to leave 
that go down the drain?” 

Mr. CuEenowertu. I want to state to the gentleman I think our bill 
last year did contain such a limitation. 

Mr. Saytor. I do not know, but I am sure when it gets out of the 
committee this year, it will, if it gets out. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. And I hope the limitation will be more persuasive 
than I. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Chair suggests the gentleman is through with 
his questions. 

Mr. Sartor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asprnati. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for appearing. 

The remaining witnesses in opposition from southern California 
will necessarily be heard at a later date. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent that these witnesses may be permitted to file supplemental 
statements on some of these matters we have discussed oder. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. It would be a single supplemental statement from 
all of them, not one from each one of them ? 

Mr. CuENowetu. You would like to confine it to one statement ? 

Mr. Asprnatn. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is there a time limit? 

Mr. Asprnaty. The time limit will be within 10 days—— 

Mr. CueNnowetu. It was 3 weeks this morning. 

Mr. AspInauu. Ten days after the close of the hearings. The hear- 
ings will not be closed until we hear from the remaining opposition 
witnesses and also from the Bureau. 

Without objection, the unanimous consent request of our colleague 
from Colorado is granted. 

The next meeting on this particular matter will be subject to the 
call of the chairman. The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1955 


Ilouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:08 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Officer Building, Hon. Wayne N. Aspin- 
all (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will now be in session for the further consideration of H. R. 412 by 
our colleague Mr. Chenoweth to authorize the construction, operation 
and maintenance by the Secretary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado. 

This morning has been set aside to hear opposition witnesses who 
appear in the ‘interest of southern California. I am hopeful that 
we might finish this morning. If we do not, we shall try to get per- 
mission to sit during general debate this afternoon. If that “will be 
all right with the chairman. 

Mr. Encue. That will be agreeable. 

Mr. Asprwaut. At this time the Chair calls to the witness stand 
the representatives of southern California, Mr. Northeutt Ely and 
Mr. Raymond Matthew. We are glad to have you before our com- 
mittee this morning, and we shall be glad to receive your testimony. 
Which one will speak first? 

Mr. Exy. Mr. Matthew. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Matthew will speak first. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND MATTHEW, CHIEF ENGINEER, 
COLORADO RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Matruew. Mr. Chairman, my name is Raymond Matthew. 
I am chief engineer of the Colorado River Board of California. I 
appear here on behalf of the Colorado River Board of California, 
which is a State agency charged with the duty and responsibility 
of protecting the interests of California in the waters of the Colorado 
River. 

California agencies have rights established by prior appropriation 
and by contract with the Secretary of the Interior under the authority 
of the Boulder Canyon Project Act, providing for the use in Cali- 
fornia of 5,362,000 acre-feet annually of water from the Colorado 
tiver system. It is the duty of the State to protect and preserve 
those rights of its citizens. 

Position of the Colorado River Board of California: 
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The position of the Colorado River Board of California with re- 
spect to the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project is based upon 
several important considerations, viz: 

1. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is the forerunner of the Gun- 
nison-Arkansas project that contemplates the diversion of about 900,- 
000 acre-feet per annum of Colorado River water or 10 times the 
amount proposed for initial diversion. It is another transmountain 
diversion project among numerous others existing and proposed. 
Existing projects now divert about 500,000 acre-feet a year. Addi- 
tional projects currently proposed (central Utah, Gooseberry, and 
San Juan-Chama) would divert initially over 400,000 acre-feet more. 
The Blue River-South Platte project to divert 200,000 to 500,000 acre- 
feet of water a year is also being actively proposed. The Bureau 
of Reclamation has inventoried (H. Doc. 419, 80th Cong.) potential 
transmountain diversion projects which could involve another million 
acre-feet annually, or some 3 million acre-feet total. 

In view of the obvious adverse effect of such transmountain diver- 
sions on the quality of water available to the lower basin, it is the 
board’s position that no additional transmountain diversion projects 
should be authorized in the upper basin until an authoritative deter- 
mination is made regarding the entire matter of quality of water, 
particularly with respect to the effect of such upstream developments 
on the water supply available for use in the lower basin, and until 
the legal issues in regard thereto are resolved. 

Mr. Chairman, apparently California is not alone in being con- 
cerned in regard to quality of water resulting from developments in 
the upper basin, and particularly transmountain diversions. In the 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation on the Cliffs Divide project, 
Colorado, the Status Report, dated February 1954, there appears on 
page 20 the following statement : 

With extensive additional irrigation in the Cliffs Divide project area, and 
with an extensive increase in transmountain diversions, the remaining flows in 
the Colorado River would have a greater concentration of dissolved solids than 
at present. In some seasons the increased concentration may become detri- 
mental to irrigation in Grand Valley. 

2. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project, although proposed to be au- 
thorized in a separate bill, is actually part and parcel of the whole 
upper Colorado River Basin development, including the main stream 
reservoirs and powerplants and an indefinite number of participating 
reclamation projects. All must be considered together in their effect 
on the water supply of the lower basin and California in particular, 
in accordance with the proposed overall plan of development and 
operation. 

3. The plans for construction and operation of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project involve all of the same questions of interpretation 
of the compact and related laws and documents that are inherent in 
the proposed upper basin storage plan. There are also involved the 
same proposals for financing the project as in the case of the upper 
basin storage project, which depart materially from existing reclama- 
tion law of general application and are unsound from the standpoint 
of national public interest. Furthermore there are unresolved ques- 
tions of engineering feasibility with respect to certain units of the 
project which would materially affect its economic justification and 
financial feasibility. 
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In view of all of these considerations, the Colorado River Board 
of California opposes the authorization of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project as proposed in the pending bill. Annexed hereto is a resolu- 
tion of the Colorado River Board, unanimously adopted at a regular 
meeting of the board on June 2, 1954. The position of the board 
remains the same as when the resolution was adopted. 


WATER SUPPLY AND TSE 


According to the Bureau’s report, the proposed Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas project would provide an average annual net salable water supply 
at Pueblo Reservoir of 158,200 acre-feet. This supply would be made 
available by conservation and reregulation of the waters of the Arkan- 
sas River supplemented by the proposed diversion of Colorado River 
system water. Of the total supply, the Bureau estimates that 92,000 
acre-feet or about 60 percent would be made available from the 
Arkansas River. 

It is understood that it is now proposed to use 20,500 acre-feet 
annually of the total water supply for municipal and industrial use, 
leaving a balance of 137,700 acre-feet annually for irrigation. This 
would be used to furnish a supplemental supply for 309,000 acres of 
presently irrigated lands in the Arkansas River Valley. The supply 
would provide less than 0.5 acre-feet per acre on the lands to be 
served. 

ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


The economic justification and financial feasibility of the proposed 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project appear highly questionable, not only as 
respects the overall development but also as to individual units, fea- 
tures, and functions. The estimates of cost and revenues and plans 
of repayment have been modified several times, indicating uncertainty 
with respect thereto. In the most recent changes, estimated costs have 
been revised downward and estimated revenues increased. It ap- 
pears that the revenue estimates are overoptimistic and doubtful of 
realization; and that the cost of the project 1s greatly underestimated. 


TRANSMOUNTAIN DIVERSION FEATURES 


The basic transmountain diversion features of the proposed project 
would comprise a system of collecting conduits on the west slope, a 
replacement reservoir near Aspen, a diversion tunnel through the 
divide, and the Sugar Loaf and Twin Lakes, regulating storage reser- 
voirs on the east slope. The construction cost of these works, as 
estimated by the Bureau, would aggregate about $55 million. The 
proposed works would provide a water supply from the Colorado 
River Basin of 66,200 acre-feet a year average at Pubelo for irrigation 
and municipal use. The cost to the Federal Government of develop- 
ing and supplying this water would be about $40 per acre-foot. This 
is about 7 times the estimated revenue per acre-foot that would be 
received from this water for irrigation, and over 3 times the estimated 
revenue that would be received therefrom for municipal uses, including 
estimated conservancy district taxes. 

The huge cost of the transmountain diversion features of the pro- 
posed project, in the light of the small amount of water that would 
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be furnished thereby (only about 2 inches of irrigation water supply), 
points to the conclusion that the transmountain diversion portion of 
the project is unwarranted and without economic justification. 


POWER FEATURES 


The power features of the project as proposed include a series of 
powerplants along the Arkansas River with a combined installed 
capacity of 104,800 kilowatts. Sia of these plants would be located 
along a 20-mile stretch of the Arkansas River between the vicinity of 
Leadville and Salida, involving 60 miles of open canals in utilizing 
a total drop of about 2,250 feet in elevation. ‘The seventh plant would 
be located at Pueblo Dam. The Bureau estimates the total firm power 
output of these plants at 370 million kilowatt-hours annually and 
secondary power at 97.2 million kilowatt-hours annually, both at load 
centers. Power revenues are based upon selling firm power at 6 mills 
and secondary power at 3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Detailed analyses of the individual plants indicate that the cost of 
firm power from 4 of the 7 plants would materially exceed the indicated 
selling price of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour, although the average for 
all plants is about 6 mills. From the standpoint of the financial 
feasibility of the power features of the project, it apparently would 
be financially advantageous to eliminate some or all of the high cost 
powerplants from the plan, and thereby materially reduce the invest- 
ment. However, the feasibility of the proposed power development 
is questionable in other particulars. 

A study of the Bureau’s allocations of cost shows that the indicated 
unit costs of power per kilowatt-hour from the combined system 
depend — the fact that none of the construction cost of west slope 
water collection and storage facilities nor of the storage reservoirs 
except part of Twin Lakes Reservoir has been allocated to power. 
It is not apparent why a material part of the cost of such works 
which furnish or control water for power production has not been 
charged to power. If that were done, obviously the cost of power 
would be increased. 

The estimates of firm power output and power revenues are un- 
supported and appear exaggerated. Detailed operation studies furn- 
ished by the Bureau indicate a lesser output in certain years than 
the amount of firm energy on which estimates of revenue are based. 
Moreover, there is no assurance that the hydro power produced 
could and would be sold at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour particularly over 
a long period of 60 years or more. Other competing sources of power 
are a will be available in the market area. The bill contains no 
provision requiring a power contract in advance of construction to 
assure repayment of the costs; nor does it appear to specify any 
repayment period for power. 

Finally, there is grave doubt as to the engineering feasibility of 
the Arkansas power canal. The project plans propose to construct 
and operate this unit as an open canal (actually a series of open 
canals aggregating 60 miles in length) to convey water to a series 
of six power ee between the vicinity of Leadville and Salida, 
located along the canyon of the Arkansas River, at elevations of over 
7,000 to nearly 10,000 feet above sea level, in a rugged mountain region 
where for several months of the winter severe ice and snow conditions 
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prevail. The practicability of operating an open canal under such 
conditions is highly questionable. Under similar conditions, on the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project in Colorado, a few miles to the 
north, the Bureau of Reclamation found it necessary to substitute 
tunnels and covered conduits for the open canals originally proposed. 
This change in plans has been stated to be one of the major reasons 
why the construction cost of that project to date has nearly quad- 
rupled over the estimate offered to Congress. 

The Secretary of the Interior has reported that if covered conduits 
are found to be required, the total construction cost of the Fryingpan 
project would be increased about $64 million, and that such increase 
would render the project infeasible. An additional cost of $64 mil- 
lion for the power development would raise the total project cost to 
$220 million or more—an increase of about 40 percent over the 
Bureau’s estimate. 

In view of the foregoing, the economic justification and financial 
feasibility of the power development as proposed for the project 
is highly questionable, which casts doubt on the feasibility of the 
entire project. 
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IRRIGATION FEATURES 


According to the most recent estimates of the Bureau, the construe- 
tion cost allocated to irrigation would be $67,653,000 or $219 per acre 
on the entire area of 309,000 acres of irrigated land that would be 
furnished a supplemental water supply averaging less than 0.5 acre- 
foot per acre from the proposed project. Calculated on a full water 
supply basis, the construction cost per acre equivalent would be $1,166, 
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which represents the true measure of the irrigation construction cost. 

It is proposed by the Bureau to charge the irrigators a base rate 
of $5.40 per acre-foot for project water at or near Pueblo. Other 
revenues would be secured from storage of Twin Lakes water and 
regulation of winter water. In addition, it is proposed that substan- 
tial payments would be secured from tax levies in a conservancy dis- 
trict which is to be organized, embracing both the agricultural and 
urban areas to be served by the project. 

According to Bureau estimates, 70 percent of the irrigation invest- 
ment would be repaid from irrigation water revenues and conserv- 
ancy district taxes, 36 percent direct payment by the irrigation water 
users and 34 percent by taxes. It is proposed to repay the remaining 
30 percent of the irrigation investment from power revenues, starting 
some 40 to 50 years in the future, after the power investment has 
been repaid with interest. 

The estimated irrigation revenues and repayments appear question- 
able in two respects. First, it is doubtful if the irrigators would be 
able and willing to pay as much as $5.40 per acre-foot for project water, 
over an extended period of 50 years or more. Secondly, doubt has 
been expressed as to whether the proposed charge for regulation of 
winter water would actually be realized. The Department of Agri- 
culture in its comments on the Bureau reports raised questions as to 
those charges and revenues. Moreover, it does not appesr that the 
repayments. from conservancy district taxes would be fully assured. 
The bill contains no provisions requiring the execution of a repayment 
contract prior to construction. 
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Under the repayment plan proposed by the Bureau, the starting of 
repayment of 30 percent of the irrigation investment from power 
revenues would be postponed for 40 to 50 years, as indicated by de- 
tailed repayment analyses. Such a postponement would obviously 
greatly increase the subsidy from the Federal Treasury in interest 
costs on the funds advanced, that would have to be paid out of Federal 
taxes. Theaccumulated interest charges on the funds borrowed by the 
Federal Government to defray the costs of the project allocated to 
irrigation could and would never be repaid from project revenues and 
would have to be paid out of general taxes even though the capital in- 
vestments were eventually repaid. The resulting national debt would 
keep on increasing indefinitely unless or until paid oft by general taxes. 

Preliminary analyses indicate that the increase in the national debt 
resulting from the Federal subsidy in accumulated interest charges on 
the irrigation investment of the proposed project would be more than 
3 times the original construction cost at the end of the repayment 
period of about 60 years. Thus the Federal subsidy in interest cost 
occasioned by the irrigation investment under the repayment program 
would be about $700 per acre on the entire area of 309,000 acres to be 
served, and about $3,700 per acre on an equivalent full water supply 
basis. 

Considering that the actual cost of the proposed project might be 
over $200 million as previously indicated, the repayment period would 
have to be materially extended, with the result that the Federal subsidy 
would be double or more the amount involved under the costs and plan 
of financing presented by the Bureau. 

In view of the high cost of the irrigation features of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project as pr oposed—$219 per acre construction cost to pro- 
vide a supplemental supply of 0.5 acre-foot per acre for the 309,000 
acres to be served which is equivalent to $1,166 per acre for a full 
water supply, and in addition a required Federal subsidy of more than 
3 times the construction cost—the justification for the project as a 
Federal reclamation undertaking appears questionable. 

Bureau spokesmen and proponents of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project place great weight upon the benefit-cost ratio as a criterion for 
determination of economic justification of the project. As is well 
known, such a criterion is not sanctioned by existing reclamation law 
which requires a showing of financial reimbursability as the only basis 
for economic justification of reclamation projects. 

Moreover, the methods used by the Bureau in the analysis of bene- 
fits and costs are unrealistic in several respects. Large indirect benefits 
«re included which involve a very considerable element of judgment 
in evaluation. Furthermore, the analysis of benefits is made on the 
basis of 100 years which is highly speculative. Other agencies of the 
Government use 50 years as the maximum time for which benefit-cost 
figures should be estimated. 

No account is taken in the benefit-cost analysis of the offsetting 
detriments that would result from the diversion of Colorado River 
system water for irrigation in the Arkansas River Valley. The diver- 
sion of such water would result i in large losses in actual and potential 
power production and revenues in the Colorado River Basin, which 
should be evaluated and taken into account in any appraisal of national 
benefits and costs. 
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Indirect benefits on the irrigation features of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project are estimated by the Bureau at 1.7 times the direct 
benefits, which appears to be unrealistic. The total annual irrigation 
benefits are estimated at $13.80 per acre as compared to a total annual 
estimated payment by the irrigators and from district tax of $3 per 
acre. Thus, total benefits are estimated at 4.6 times the total of the 
annual payment ability of the irrigation district. Direct annual irri- 
gation benefits are estimated at $5 per acre, as compared to an annual 
repayment by the irrigators alone of $1.85 per acre including opera- 
tion and maintenance charges. Thus, even the direct annual irriga- 
tion benefits are estimated at 2.7 times the direct repayment ability 
of the irrigators. These figures illustrate the unrealistic nature of the 
Bureau’s estimates with respect to benefits. 

Analyses indicate that if the benefits were estimated upon a more 
realistic period of 50 years instead of 100 years as used by the Bureau, 
the benefit-cost ratio on the irrigation features of the project, based 
upon direct benefits only, would be 0.54 to 1. It would appear that 
the benefit-cost analysis on the proposed project, particularly with 
respect to irrigation, should be reviewed by a competent independent 
authority such as the United States Department of Agriculture. 


ARKANSAS RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Excluding the transmountain diversion and power development 
features of the proposed project, the remaining portion would con- 
stitute the Arkansas River development as designated herein. As 
previously set forth, about 60 percent of the water supply that would 
be provided by the project, according to Bureau estimates, would be 
made available from the Arkansas River. This would be accomplished 
by the conservation and re-regulation of the waters of the Arkansas 
River through the construction and operation of the Pueblo Reservoir 
with a storage capacity of 400,000 acre-feet. 

The cost of Pueblo Reservoir is estimated by the Bureau at $41,418,- 
000, excluding the powerplant. Of this total, $17,911,000 is allocated 
to flood control as nonreimbursable, leaving a balance of reimburs- 
able costs of $23,507,000. Of the reimbursable costs the Bureau allo- 
cates $8,200,000 to municipal water supply. The balance of $15,307,- 
000 would be allocated to irrigation, amounting to $50 per acre on the 
irrigated area of 309,000 acres. 

According to Bureau estimates, the net salable water that would be 
made available from the Arkansas River by conservation and re- 
regulation by the Pueblo Reservoir would amount to 92,000 acre-feet 
per year. This supply would be capable of providing 20,500 acre-feet 
for municipal use as proposed to be f oaichad by the project and 71,500 
acre-feet for irrigation, annually. 

Preliminary analyses indicate that the reimbursable cost chargeable 
to irrigation could be repaid in a period of 50 years with irrigation 
water revenues based upon a rate of $2.25 per acre-foot together with 
conservancy district taxes of only about one-third of the amount that 
the Bureau estimates would be paid under the proposed project. In 
addition, the reimbursable cost chargeable to municipal use of $8,200,- 
000 could be amortized with interest by the charges for municipal 
water as estimated by the Bureau and over the same period of time. 

If municipal water delivery systems were built by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment an additional construction cost as estimated by the Bureau 
of $16,328,000 would be added, bringing the total cost of the Arkansas 
River development to $57,746,000. owever, all of this delivery- 
system cost would be repaid by the cities with interest in accordance 
with the proposed plan of the Bureau. 

These Selbainesy analyses indicate that the Arkansas River de- 
velopment could be cdeelel out by itself, independent of the proposed 
transmountain diversion features of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
as a financially feasible undertaking under existing réclamation law. 
A capital cost of $58 million would cover the entire cost of such a 
development including the cost of municipal water supply delivery 
systems. 

The reimbursable cost of the water supply itself aggregating 92,000 
acre-feet a year would only be $23,507,000. This may be compared 
with the estimated cost of $55 million to secure 66,000 acre-feet a 
year by transmountain diversion. The disparity between these com- 
parisons further points out the excessively high cost of the proposed 
transmountain development. 

The Arkansas River development by itself woud have substantial 
benefits. A large benefit would be realized from the flood control 
provided by the Pueblo Reservoir. In addition, the project could 
provide municipal water in the same amount as estimated for the 
proposed project, namely, 20,500 acre-feet, also 71,500 acre-feet for 
supplemental irrigation. which would materially relieve present 
shortages in supply. 

It would appear, therefore, consideration should be given to the 
authorization of the Arkansas River development at an estimated 
capital cost of about $58 million; and to deferring the remainder of 
the project as proposed including the transmountain diversion fea- 
tures and the power system, involving a cost of about $100 million, 
for further consideration of questions of feasibility and economic 
justification. 

CONCLUSION 


Considering the many uncertainties with respect to the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project as planned, including serious questions as to engi- 
neering feasibility of certain units and as to economic justification and 
financial soundness of the project as a whole and its separate features, 
a disinterested board of qualified engineers should be appointed to 
review the engineering features and the economic and financial as- 
pects of the proposed plan and make a report to the Congress before 
action is taken on this proposed legislation. 

Furthermore, the proposed financial plan and repayment program 
for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project constitutes a material departure 
from existing reclamation law. Involved in the proposed chee are 
fundamental questions of national policy with respect to sédaiaion 
development which are presently under study and soon to be reported 
upon by the Hoover Commission and the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee. It would seem, therefore, that Congress should await the re- 
ports of these agencies and then determine a general policy before 
acting upon his bill which, if adopted, would set up new policy by 
special legislation. 

Pending such reports regarding feasibility and policy affecting the 
overall Fryingpan-Arkansas project as planned and proposed, the 
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Arkansas River development of the proposed project with an esti- 
mated cost of $58 million appears to offer a financially feasible under- 
taking under reclamation law that would provide substantial benefits 
in controlling floods and furnishing additional municipal and irriga- 
tion water supplies, and to justify authorization at this time. 

As before stated, Mr. Chairman, there is appended the resolution of 
the Board, which, if it meets with your approval, I would like to have 
printed along with my statement. 

Mr. Asprnau. Unless there is an objection, the resolution referred 
to will be made a part of the record. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION oF CoLoraApo RIveER Boarp oF CALIFORNIA OpPOSING PENDING LEGISLA- 
TION AUTHORIZING FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT IN COLORADO 


The Colorado River Board of California recommends that consideration of 
S. 964, H. R. 236, 83d Congress, bills to authorize the construction of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project in Colorado, be deferred and that said bills be not enacted 
at this time pending determination by the Congress of a comprehensive plan for 
the development of the upper Colorado River Basin. The project is subject 
to the same criticism as the Colorado River storage project and participating 
projects opposed by this board. 

Both proposals involve the use of waters of the Colorado River system. The 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project itself will not use large quantities, but is the initial 
stage of the huge Gunnison transmountain diversion project, which would take 
about nine hundred thousand acre-feet per year out of the Colorado River Basin. 
This board believes that before any additional transmountain diversion projects 
are authorized the Reclamation Bureau should report on the effect of these 
and other projects on the quality of water remaining for use within the lower 
basin. 

Moreover, the project is based upon the same interpretations of the Colorado 
River compact to which California objects in the case of the Colorado River 
storage project, and which are now at issue in the United States Supreme Court. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project involves the same economic issues as are 
commented upon in the resolution of the Colorado River Board opposing authori- 
zation of the Colorado River storage project. This board believes that before 
changes in the reclamation law’s standards of feasibility are made, of the 
sweeping magnitude proposed by these measures, the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission should be awaited. 

For these reasons, the Colorado River Board of California recommends to 
the Senators and Representatives of this State in the Congress of the United 
States that S. 964 and H. R. 236, 83d Congress, and any similar legislation 
authorizing construction of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project for the use of 
waters of the Colorado River system, be not enacted at this time. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Los Angeles, 8s: 


I, Harold F. Pellegrin, executive secretary of the Colorado River Board, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by said board at a regular meeting thereof, duly convented and held 
at its office in Los Angeles on the 2d day of June 1954, at which a quorum of 
said board was present and acting throughout. 

Dated this 2d day of June 1954. 

Haroitp F. PELLEGRIN, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Ely, we shall be glad to listen to your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF NORTHCUTT ELY, SPECIAL COUNSEL, COLORADO 
RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Evy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Northcutt Ely. I am an attorney, with offices in the 
Tower Building, Washington 5, D. C. I appear here as special coun- 
sel to the Colorado River Board of California, an agency of the State 
government created by act of the California Legislature in 1937. 

Recently I appeared before you on behalf of the board in connection 
with bills to authorize the Colorado River storage project. I will refer 
later to some of the objections we made to that project which are 
applicable to H. R. 412, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project bill now 
Schies you, and their relation to the pending Supreme Court case of 
Arizona Vv. California et al.,in which I represent California as assistant 
attorney general, under the direction of Attorney General Edmund G. 
Brown. 

CALIFORNIA’S RIGHTS ON THE COLORADO RIVER 


Our obligation is to protect California’s rights to the waters of the 
Colorado River system. These aggregate 5,362,000 acre-feet per 
annum, covered by contracts of the United States made under section 5 
of the Boulder Canyon Project Act for the storage and delivery of 
water from Hoover Dam. To put this quantity in perspective, it com- 
pares with 3,885,000 acre-feet apportioned to the State of Colorado 
by the upper Colorado River Basin compact. California’s alloca- 
tion is 30 percent larger than Colorado’s, for use by a population 
several times as great. Unfortunately, however, about 1 million acre- 
feet of the 5,362,000 acre-feet of California’s water is in the category 
of excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the compact, and only 
4,400,000 is within the category of waters apportioned in perpetuity 
by article III (a) of the a These figures result from provisions 
of section 4 (a) of the Boulder Canyon Project Act which required 
the Legislature of California to accept limitations on California’s 
uses, at the demand of the upper basin States, in consequence of 
Arizona’s refusal to ratify the Colorado River compact. 

These rights are held by 3 California projects which have been con- 
structed at a cost in excess of $500 million. Those projects, north to 
south, are the Colorado River aqueduct, which takes water at Parker 
Dam to supply the coastal plain; the Palo Verde works, where diver- 
sions have been made since 1877; and the All-American Canal, which 
takes water to the Imperial and Coachella Valleys. Only water enough 
for these three diversions was provided by the Colorado River com- 
pact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act—all other project proposals 
had to be abandoned. 


THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


The project now before you, to be located in the Arkansas Valley 
in Colorado, will derive its water supply from 2 sources: about 70 
percent from the Arkansas River and about 30 percent by transmoun- 
tain diversions from the Colorado River watershed. The total quantity 
of water involved averages about 170,000 acre-feet per annum. This 
will not solve the service area’s water shortage, but will only reduce 
the average deficiency to about 19 percent. The importations from the 
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Colorado River will amount to only about 70,000 acre-feet per year on 
the average. As 350,000 acres are to be served, the Colorado River will 
furnish less than 3 inches per acre, or a fifth of an acre-foot, per year. 
The bill incorporates by reference a report by the Interior Department 
(S. Doc. 106, 82d Cong.). Senate Document 106, an Interior Depart- 
ment report, identified the Fryingpan-Arkansas project as the first 
unit of the ultimate Gunnison-Arkansas project, which would carry 
900,000 acre-feet per year out of the Colorado River Basin into the 
Arkansas Basin. There is a newer report, House Document 187, 83d 
Congress, which was incorporated by reference in the bill reported 
by this committee in the last Congress (H. R. 236, 83d Cong.). It is 
not clear why H. R. 412 reverts ‘to the older and enantio’ report 
unless it is intended to revive the interest component financing and 
other features of Senate Document 106 which the Budget Bureau 
and other agencies of the Government condemned i in their comments 
which appear in House Document 187, 83d Congress, but which do not 
appear in the older report, Senate Document 106, 82d Congress, sub- 
mitted in a preceding administration, which is incorpor: ated by refer- 
ence in the bill now before you. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project was originally called the Gunni- 
son-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, and was so designated 
in the 1950 project planning report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
(S. Doc. 106, 82d Cong.). It was referred to in that report as follows 


(p. 3): 

4. The potential Gunnison-Arkansas project is a major unit in the compre- 
hensive plan of development of the water resources of the upper Arkansas River 
Basin which is being investigated by the Bureau of Reclamation. The project is 
adaptable to construction by successive cumulative stages. The initial develop- 
ment is planned as a completely independent multiple-purpose unit that could 
be the first stage of a much larger project. he comprehensive project would 
require exportation of a relatively large amount of Colorado River water east- 
ward through the Continental Divide to the Arkansas Valley of Colorado. The 
full potential uses of water in western Colorado have not been completely 
determined ; therefore, only the amount of water assuredly beyond the require- 
ments for development on the western slope is proposed for diversion at this time. 


The Colorado Water Conservation Board, in commenting on this 
report, said (S. Doc. 106, 82d Cong., p. 33) : 

It is recommended that this project shall hereafter be referred to as the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Approval of this provision by eastern Colorado 
representatives shall not be implied as an abandonment of their expressed inten- 
tion to obtain approval of a project from the Gunnison River nor shal) approval 
of this provision by western Colorado representatives be construed as any 
consent on their part to the authorization of a project for the exportation of 
water from the Gunnison River to eastern Colorado. 

The same language is quoted in the Senate committee report (No 
233, p. 2) on the companion bill (S. 300, 84th Cong.). 

The recommendations of the regional director, approved by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation and the Secretary of the Interior (S. 
Doc. 106, 82d Cong.) included the following (p. 27) : 

N. Suitable language be included in the authorizing document clearly stating 
that authorization or appropriation of funds for the project or for the continued 
investigations stated above shall not in any way constitute a commitment, real 
or implied, to further importations. 


However, an amendment which I offered in the Senate Committee 
cn Interior and Insular Affairs in the 83d Congress to effectuate this 
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recommendation was rejected (see Senate hearings on S. 964, 83d 
Cong.) The failure to include this amendment, together with the 
rather elastic description of the project in section 1 of the bill, and 
the fact that the total amount of Colorado River water which this 
$160 million project would bring to the lands is less than 3 inches per 
acre per year, and that the total relief from all sources is to be only 
50 percent of the deficiency, all lead to the conclusion that the project 
will not stop with this initial development. 

It seenss reasonably clear that the door is wide open to the revivat 
of the Gunnison-Arkansas project to divert 900,000 acre-feet from the 
Colorado River watershed to that of the Arkansas, that the Roaring 
Fork diversion is but the first unit of such a diversion, and that the 
change of name of this initial unit of the Gunnison project to the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project does not alter that situation. 


RELATION TO THE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


The Fryingpan-Arkansas project comes before Congress simul- 
taneously with the Colorado River storage project. That project, 
as described in S. 500 as passed by the Senate, would cost over 
$1,600 million, and involve the construction of 6 storage reservoirs 
and 33 participating projects, with the implication of more to follow. 
The Fryingpan-Arkansas bill, from California’s viewpoint, cannot 
now be viewed alone. It is part of an upper basin construction pro- 
gram costing about $2 billion, to be built in reliance upon distorted 
interpretations of the Colorado River compact which encroach upon 
the lawful water supply of the lower basin to the extent of a million 
to two million act ton per year. If the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
stood alone, our position today would be the same as it was when we 
testified in June 1953; namely, it is not a good project economically, 
and we would resist its ultimate 900,000 acre-foot phase, but its initial 
phase, accounting for only 70,000 to 90,000 acre-feet per year of 
Colorado River system water, would be in the same category as the 
Paonia, Mancos, Provo, Colorado-Big Thompson, Eden, Fort Sumner, 
Vermejo, Collbran, Weber, and other upper basin projects which we 
have not opposed. Asa matter of fact, despite widespread statements 
to the contrary, California had never opposed any upper basin project, 
and did not oppose this one, until the Colorado River storage project 
was recommended to Congress by the present administration. But 
the Fryingpan project is now before Congress simultaneously with 
the nearly 40 others in the upper basin proposed by the Colorado 
River storage project bills, and we are unable to fairly distinguish 
between this transmountain diversion project and the transmountain 
diversion projects contained in the larger bill, such as central Utah 
and San Juan-Chama. 

In Senate Document 106, 82d Congress, the relationship between 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and the Colorado River storage 
project was commented upon as follows (p. 10) : 

40. As a result of the diversion of water from the Colorado River Basin, this 
potential initial development is consistent with the purposes of the Colorado 
River storage project. The extent of its relationship to the upper Colorado 


River Basin development and to the upper Arkansas River Basin development 
can be more firmly established as those developments proceed. 
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The testimony of Mr. Tomlinson, of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
on the present bill (p. 12 of his mimeographed statement) discloses, 
as part of the costs of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project— 
an annual cost for regulation provided by the upper Colorado River storage 
project of $163,000 (69,200 acre-feet at $2.35). 

The issues involved in all of these projects are interrelated insofar 
as the interpretation of the Colorado River compact is concerned, 
and they might as well be all in 1 bill or separated into 30 bills, as 
far as their cumulative effect on the lower basin is concerned. 

At the time of ratification of the Colorado River compact in 1923, 
the Colorado negotiator, Mr. Delph Carpenter, reported (reprinted in 
H. Doe. 717, 80th Cong. p. A79) : 

Colorado cannot divert 5 percent of its portion of the river flow to regions 
outside the river basin. 

The director of Reclamation reported (reprinted in H. Doe 717, 80th 
Cong., p. A46) at that time that— 

the probable amount of water that will be diverted annually from the upper 
basin in the future 

would not exceed 444,000 acre-feet per annum. But the transmountain 
diversion projects in Colorado inventoried by the Interior Depart- 
ment in House Document 419, 80th Congress, exceed 2 million acre- 
feet, including the Gunnison-Arkansas diversion of 900,000 acre-feet, 
of which the bill before you represents the initial stage, and altogether 
these transmountain diversion projects exceed 50 percent of Colorado’s 
total claims on the river. The aggregate of the transmountain diver- 
sion projects in the upper basin proposed in House Document 419 
exceeds 3 million acre-feet. 

The pending legislation consequently must be viewed in its relation 
to the whole. 


ARIZONA VERSUS CALIFORNIA 


As I stated in my testimony on the Colorado River storage project, 
there are about a dozen major issues between the upper basin and the 
lower basin pending in the case of Arizona v. California, which in- 
volve altogether as much as 2 million acre-feet of water per annum. 
To save time, I will not restate those here, but will annex a condensa- 
tion of them to this statement. 

California has moved to join, as parties, in the case of Arizona v. 
California et al., the four States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. That motion was argued before a special master, April 12, 
1955, and is pending for decision. Attorney General Edmund G. 
Brown and I presented California’s argument. 

; : wr ' 

rhe opening argument of Attorney General Brown stated Calli- 
fornia’s position as follows: 

_it is fitting and proper that we Californians are the defendants in this 
litigation, for we are not seeking additional water for any new projects. We 
are merely defending our old and firmly established rights to 5,362,000 acre-feet 
per annum to sustain 3 existing projects: The Palo Verde Irrigation District, 
the All-American Canal, which serves Imperial and Coachella Valleys, and the 
Colorado River Aqueduct, which serves the metropolitan area on the coastal 
plain. We do not seek additional water for these three projects. We do not 
seek water for any new projects. We have only these three. Their rights 
are attacked by Arizona in the present suit. If Arizona were sustained, our 
rights would be cut back to about 3,800,000 acre-feet per annum, less than the 
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rights which California owned prior to the construction of Hoover Dam. The 
State of California will defend the rights of her projects with all the vigor 
at her command. These rights, we think, are protected by the Colorado River 
compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. We are conforming to those 
enactments, and must insist that the other States and the United States do 
likewise. 

We have been anxious to have a decree that will settle with finality this two- 
generation controversy over the waters of the Colorado River system. For 
several years we sought the consent of Congress to an action joining the United 
States as a party to an action in the Supreme Court. Arizona and the upper 
basin States opposed that. At the very outset of the case now before you, in 
our return to the rule to show cause, we stated that we had no objection to 
the granting of leave to Arizona to file her bill of complaint, provided the 
United States would come into the case, and asked that the action proceed to 
an effective judgment on the merits. We moved for the appointment of a special 
master, so that the trial might proceed. The United States and Nevada volun- 
tarily intervened. We had hoped that the four upper division States would 
also enter the suit of their own volition; especially since two of those States are 
also lower basin States and bound to the other two upper division States through 
the upper Colorado River compact, which contains interpretations of the Colo- 
rado River compact at issue in this suit. When they failed to intervene, we 
had no choice but to move the court to order their joinder, for a decree not 
binding on all seven basin States will not give the finality that all of us must have. 

“A final settlement of this dispute over the effect on all of us of the compact, 
the Project Act and the water treaty with Mexico would seem to be as im- 
portant to the four upper basin States as it is to us, and we are surprised that 
they are reluctant to join as parties. But they must be parties or an effective 
decree will be impossible. 

The upper basin States refer in their briefs to pending legislation in the 
Congress to authorize a billion-dollar group of projects in the upper basin. 
While California has never before opposed any upper basin project, and has 
supported their efforts on many occasions in the past, it is apparent that there 
is a serious dispute as to the quantities of water which the uper basin may retain 
as against the lower basin under the compact. This pending legislation recog- 
nizes the necessity for ultimate litigation; it would grant the consent of 
Congress to joinder of the United States in some future suit to test, basin 
versus basin, the interpretations of the Colorado River compact which are 
involved in the suit now before you. The prospect is thus a second lawsuit 
before the Supreme Court. 

We prefer that this one suit put this long controversy at rest. This case can 
do that, if the upper States are made parties. 

We believe that all of the Colorado River States are necessary parties, not 
only to the adjudication of Arizona's claims to the waters of the Colorado River 
system, but to the adjudication of the claims of the United States, which 
affect all of the waters and all of the States of the Colorado River Basin. 


Several of the issues in the lawsuit relate to transmountain diver- 
sions, particularly the question of the measurement of consumptive 
use, the question of average versus annual limitations, and the pro- 
tection given by article VIII against impairment of “present perfected 
rights.” We cannot be asked to ignore these interpretations while the 
Bureau of Reclamation plans projects based upon them. The more 
flagrant ones are summarized as foilows: 


DEPLETION VERSUS USE AT SITE 


The Bureau of Reclamation interprets the compact, wrongly in 
our view, so as to measure the beneficial consumptive use apportioned 
to the upper basin in terms of man-made depletion measured at a 
distant downstream point (Lee Ferry), instead of in terms of actual 
consumption at the place of use, as we say is required under the 
Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the 
Mexican Water Treaty. The Colorado compact negotiator, Delph 
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Carpenter, supported our view in his 1923 report, citing a transmoun- 
tain diversion asan example. (See H. Doc. 717, 80th Cong., p. A102.) 

Mr. Carpenter said : 

As recently defined by Director Davis, of the United States Reclamation 
Service, it is the “diversion minus the return flow” (Congressional Record, 
January 31, 1923, p. 2815). Water diverted and carried out of the basin of the 
Colorado River by the Strawberry, Moffat, or other tunnels or by canal into 
the Imperial Valley is wholly consumed as regards the Colorado River, because 
no part of it ever returns to that stream system. 

The Bureau does the reverse. Our view, and Mr. Carpenter’s, ap- 
plied to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, means that Colorado should 
be charged with the full amount of whatever quantity is diverted each 
year out of the basin to the east slope. This is the way we are charged 
by the Bureau of Reclamation under our contracts. But under ‘the 
depletion theory, for which the upper basin now contends and which 
the Bureau report accepts, the measure is not of the amount actually 
diverted by a transmountain diversion project, but the amount by 
which this diversion affects the virgin flow at Lee Ferry, hundreds of 
miles downstream. Thus, if 90,000 acre-feet is div erted, it becomes, 
say, only 80,000 acre-feet in reckoning at Lee Ferry, because of evapo- 
ration, transpiration and other stream losses which would have oc- 
curred in transit in a state of nature. The difference between methods 
of measurement is admittedly small on this project, but in terms of 
ultimate development of the upper basin the interpretation used by 
the Bureau represents an encroachment upon the rights of the lower 
basin amounting to 300,000 to 500,000 acre-feet per annum. 


AVERAGE VERSUS ANNUAL LIMITS 


A second interpretation of the compact implicit in the Bureau’s 
calculations i is the measurement of use on a long-term average basis 
instead of on an annual basis. Here, it would mean that the Fryi ing- 
pan-Arkansas project would only be charged with, say, 90,000 acre- 
feet in a year in which it. diverts 120,000 acre-feet if in some other 
year it diverted only 60,000—so as to average 90,000. I am advised 
that the project plans assume annual fluctuations of diversions from 
as low as 25,000 to as high as 112,000 acre-feet. The same interpreta- 
tion is reflected in the Colorado River stor age project, so as to permit 
upper basin uses, say, of 10 million acre- feet 1 year if only 5 million 
are used in another year, so as to average 7,500, 000 acre-feet. We say 
that the apportionment in perpetuity of the beneficial consumptive use 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum made to the upper and lower basins 

respectively by the Colorado River compact means “each year,” not 
an average over a period of 34 years, which is what the Bureau of 
Reclamation contends in support of the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. The apportionment, or reservation, of 7,500,000 acre- feet per» 
annum against the law of appropriation, is a maximum, like a speed 
limit of 50 miles per hour on a highway. A sign reading 50 miles 
per hour does not permit one to go , 60 miles per hour in some places 
just because he went only 40 miles per hour on some other stretch of 
that same road. The result of these differing interpretations in the 
calculation of the upper basin’s right to the use of 7,500,000 acre-feet 
per annum is substantial, of the order of 1 million to 2 million acre- 
feet per annum in critical years, basin against basin. 
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“PRESENT PERFECTED RIGHTS” : QUALITY OF WATER 


‘Of the total of 5,362,000 acre-feet claimed by California, we allege, 
in the pending case of Arizona v. California et al., that 4,950,000 acre- 
feet is in the category of “present perfected rights,” which article 
VIII of the Colorado River compact declares shall remain unim- 

aired. We say, in that suit, that this certainly means unimpaired 
in quality as well as in quantity. 

Colorado River water now contains nearly 1 ton of salts per acre- 
foot, and the quality is deteriorating as uses increase upstream. This 
means that if, in producing a crop, 3.5 acre-feet per acre is required, 
there will be 3.5 tons of salt put onto each acre of land with that 
amount of water each year. All this added salt must be removed by 
drainage or the land will sooner or later be driven out of cultivation. 
How much this salt content may be increased without adversely af- 
fecting at least certain of the less tolerant crops, even if adequate drain- 
age is provided, is not known. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project and 
the other transmountain diversion projects would be at high altitudes, 
10,000 feet above sea level in the case of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, where the melting snows have not accumulated any quantity 
of salts. The deprivation of the Colorado River system of its purest 
water by such projects in such large quantities would admittedly re- 
sult in an increase in the percentage of salts in the water at Lee Ferry, 
simply because there would be about the same total amount of salts 
at that point but less water to dilute them. The dispute is over de- 
gree. The Reclamation Bureau estimates that the increase in salt con- 
tent in the lower basin will be 54 percent. It may be much greater. 
The list of 11 “participating projects” referred to by the Bureau has 
grown to more than 30, in S. 500 as passed by the Senate, plus the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas and ultimately, perhaps, the Gunnison diversion. 

California’s concern about the quality of water is well illustrated 
by House Document 187, 83d Congress, 1st session, the report of the 
present administration on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. At page 
25 appears the statement: 

Pueblo obtains its municipal water from the Arkansas River. During periods 
of low flows the water is of poor quality. The water is relatively hard and 
unpalatable. 

Improvement of the quality of this “unpalatable” water is given as 
one of the reasons for importing pure Colorado River water into the 
Arkansas watershed. 

But at page 83 of that document apears a table showing the “mean 
quality of water, October 1940 to September 1941,” in which the dis- 
charge at Pueblo is shown to have a content of 0.47 tons of dissolved 
solids per acre-foot. To compare that with the problem faced by 
California on the Colorado River, see the testimony of the Bureau of 
Reclamation on 8S. 500, 84th Congress, in which they admitted that 
the salt content of water discharged at Lake Mead, with full use of 
the upper basin allotment of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum would rise 
to 1.2 tons of salt per acre-foot. This would be equivalent to more 
than 114 tons at Parker Dam, where the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict aqueduct diverts water for domestic and municipal uses on the 
coastal plain, to serve some 6 million people. In other words, Calli- 
fornia homes and industries are expected to use water containing 
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nearly three times the quantity of dissolved solids which renders the 
Pueblo water supply “unpalatable.” 

No adequate study of these questions has been made by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. In the —_ Ider Canyon Project Adjustment Act 
(act of July 19, 1940, 54 Stat. 774), the Hoover Dam power contractors 
were required to pay $500, 000 per year, the first $1,500,000 to be ap- 
propriated for studies and investigation, “including studies of quan- 
tity and quality of water and all other relevant factors.” We are still 
awaiting such a report on quantity and quality of water. 

When I testified before the Senate committee on this project about 
2 years ago, in June 1953, I proposed an amendment (which was 
rejected ), ‘which would have directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
do what we thought the Adjustment Act directed him to do in 1940— 
investigate and report upon the effect of transmountain diversions 
upon the quality of water downstream. 

I also proposed at that time an amendment to the effect that nothing 
in the act was to be construed as committing the United States to the 
further exportation of water from the Colorado River system. This 
was also rejected. 

VIEWS OF ARIZONA 


With respect to transmountain diversions in general, we are able 
to cite views from a somewhat unusual source—Arizona. The lower 
house of the Arizona Legislature and the Arizona State Federation 
of Labor have both recently passed resolutions on the subject, which 
speak for themselves: 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY ARIZONA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 44TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, AT TUCSON, ARIZ., APRIL 23, 1955 


1. Whereas the House of Representatives of the 22d Arizona Legislature on 
April 2, 1955, unanimously adopted the following motion: 

“It is the sense of the house that we oppose construction of any projects to 
export additional Colorado River waters out of the river basin, or to take from 
Arizona the power revenues to be produced at dams located within the boundaries 
of this State, as being contrary to recognized principles of water law, and to the 
rights and interests of the people of Arizona.” 

2. Whereas, by such action the house of representatives has gone on record 

rainst such proposals as the transmountain diversion units of the upper Colo- 
sae River storage bill now before Congress to export vast quantities of water 
out of the river basin and also against the proposal of that bill to give to the 
upper basin States the hydroelectric power and the vast wealth of the power 
rev enues to be produced at Arizona’s Glen Canyon Dam site on the river; and 

. Whereas, such waters and power are necessary to maintaining and expand- 
ing ‘the major part of the economy of Arizona on which the working people and 
the general population of Arizona basically must depend for their employment 
and vocational pursuits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention goes on record as endorsing and supporting the 
above motion passed by the Arizona house of representatives, and be it fur- 
ther resolved that copies of this resolution be sent to the Governor and attorney 
general of Arizona, the speaker of the house and president of the Arizona State 
Senate, the Arizona Interstate Stream Commission, Arizona State land and water 
commissioner, and to the Arizona congressional delegation. 


The executive committee of the Arizona State CIO Political and 
Legislative Committee passed a resolution April 29, 1955, quoting 
that of the Legislature. 
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Our objections to additional transmountain diversion projects do 
not apply, of course, to the features of this project which relate only 
to the waters of the Arkansas River ea These provide two-thirds 
of the total water supply of the project. The Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department of Agriculture have both recommended separ: ate 
consideration and evaluation of the Arkansas and Colorado River 


features. That has not been done. 
The Budget Bureau recommended (H. Doc. 187, 83d Cong., p. 2) : 


As indicated by the comments of the Department of Agriculture on the origi- 
nal report, under dates of October 10, 1951, and May 23, 1952, in view of the 
obvious high cost of importing water from the Colorado River Basin, a separate 
evaluation should be made of the feasibility of importing water from the Colorado 
River Basin, considered as an incremental addition rather than an integral 
part of the project. 

The Department of Agriculture, in commenting upon the proposed 
project, reported, under date of May 23, 1952 (H. Doc. 187, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 169): 


It appears that the irrigation segment of the proposed multiple-purpose under- 
taking consists of two distinct phases. One of these is aimed at making more 
effective use of the water supply already available in the upper Arkansas Basin. 
The other is designed to increase this supply by importation of water from 
the Colorado River Basin. It is noted that the costs and benefits of these two 
phases are combined for purposes of economic evaluation. This is not in accord 
with the basic principles of evaluation set out in the May 1950 report of the 
Subcommittee on Benefits and Costs of the Federal Interagency River Basin 
Committee. We believe that to bring your report into line with these principles 
it should present the benefits and costs of all separable increments of the proe- 
posed project, and should show that each such increment is more economical 
than any feasible alternative. It seems particularly important, in view of the 
obviously high cost of importing water from the Colorado River Basin, that a 
separate evaluation be made of the use of such water for irrigation. 


The same Department had previously reported, on October 10, 1951 
(id., p. 169) : 


It appears from our analysis that the irrigation segment of the proposed 
multiple-purpose undertaking actually consists of two distinct phases. One of 
these is aimed at making more effective use of the water supply already availa- 
ble in the upper Arkansas Basin. The other is designed to increase this supply 
by importation of water from the Colorado River Basin. 

In our opinion the former is more important than the latter. According to 
the report, less than half of the water now passing the headgates of the irriga- 
tion worls is actually applied to farm fields. Moreover, some of the floodwaters 
are lost and winter diversions are excessive. Clearly there is a need for a full- 
scale program designed to reduce water wastage, to improve irrigation systems 
and practices and to capture more Arkansas River floodwater. 

+ * * * * * 


It is also suggested that this phase of the irrigation plan be evaluated sepa- 
rately. It should, we believe, be considered the basic irrigation program for 
the area. The proposal to import water should be considered as an additional 
increment and evaluated as such. 

All segments of the proposed multiple-purpose program are combined for 
purposes of economic evaluation. Hence it is not possible to determine, from 
the data given in the report, the possible effects of the separate evaluations 
suggested. We note, however, that the cost of the combined irrigation program 
would exceed $65,000 per farm (if the additional water made available is applied 
to 921 farms, as assumed in the calculations of benefits), or roughly $500 per 
irrigated acre. This high cost is, we assume, largely due to the importation 
feature of the combination. When such costly measures are required every 
possible alternative solution should be given thorough consideration. 
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CONCLUSION 


We believe that no further transmountain diversion projects should 
be authorized until a limitation has been established upon the total 
quantity which can be diverted from the headwaters of the Colorado 
River system. We do not, of course, ask that the figure circulated 
at the time California accepted the compact. of 300,000 acre-feet, be 
imposed, but neither do we think that it is fair to increase that tenfold 
to 3 million acre-feet, as the Reclamation Bureau proposes to do. 
The ultimate Gunnison-Arkansas diversion would account for nearly 
a third of that. An impartial study of quality and quantity of water, 
long overdue, and ordered by Congress 15 years ago in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act, is necessary be fore a fair figure 
can be finally stated. We hope to secure one in the present Supreme 
Court case. 

If, short of a Supreme Court decree, the upper division States are 
willing to accept a limitation such as that which they imposed upon 
California in the Boulder Canyon Project Act, to be accepted by 
their legislatures, we are willing to attempt to negotiate such a limi- 
tation. It should be in the same terms as Congress prescribed for us: 
An amount stated in aggregate annual consumptive use, diversions less 
returns to the river, which would thus charge the upper basin’s trans- 
mountain diversions just as California’s are charged; with the full 
amount diverted and used, not the depletion they cause downstream, 
and limit them to an aggregate, not an average, amount per year. 

As to the amount of transmountain diversions which can be toler- 
ated, more data is needed, and has been needed for a long time. The 
best way to get it may be by another method used by Congress in 
consideration of the Boulder C anyon Project Act: The appointment 
by the President of a board of eminent and impartial engineers, outside 
the Government, to make a report and recommendation. See the 
act of May 28, 1928, 45 Stat. 1011, creating the Sibert Board, and its 
two reports, reprinted in House Document 717, 80th Congress, pages 
A185, A187, A207. 

The principle of protection or priority for in-basin uses, prospec- 
tive as well as present, as against transmountain diversion projects is 
recognized in Colorado by statute (Session Laws 1943, ch. 192, sec. 1). 
An agreement between users on the western slope and the eastern slope, 
under the F ryingpan-Arkansas project, provides that if curtailment 
of Colorado’s uses is required to fulfill the Colorado River compact, 
the burden shall fall first on the transmountain diversions. (See 
S. Doc. 106, 82d Cong., p. 22.) But this statute and this agreement 
protect only the in-basin uses in Colorado, and are not enforceable 
by any other State. The same principles ought to be extended to the 
protection of Colorado’s downstream neighbors from the effect of 
Colorado’s transmountain diversions. 

The time has come when the issue of unlimited transmountain diver- 
sions from the headwaters of the Colorado River system must be 
squarely faced and fairly resolved. 

Mr. Chairman, I have available also a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Assembly of the California Legislature, which I should like 
your permission to read. 


20 
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ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 37, ADOPTED BY THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
ASSEMBLY ON May 2, 1955 


Whereas more than 6,000,000 people of this State depend upon the Colorado 
River as an important source of water for irrigation, domestic and industrial 
needs ; and 

Whereas the metropolitan areas of southern California, including Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and some 60 other cities depend on the Colorado River for water and 
hydroelectric power ; and 

Whereas the Colorado River is the sole source of water to irrigate over 1,000,000 
acres of land in this State; and 

Whereas legislation is now pending in the Congress of the United States to 
authorize the construction of two major power and irrigation projects in the 
upper basin of the Colorado River at an estimated total cost approximating 
$1,750,000,000 ; and 

Whereas one of these projects as contemplated by S. 500, H. R. 270, and com- 
panion bills, known as the Colorado River storage project, includes (1) the 
construction of 6 large dams creating reservoirs with an aggregate storage 
capacity of 44,000,000 acre-feet and (2) the construction of 14 or more irrigation 
projects known as “participating projects” ; and 

Whereas these storage dams are not required to serve the proposed irrigation 
projects but would store water for power purposes under interpretations of the 
Colorado River compact now being defended against by California in the United 
States Supreme Court in Arizona v. California et al.; and 

Whereas the major irrigation participating projects are very costly trans- 
mountain diversion projects to take large amounts of the highest quality water 
out of the Colorado River Basin to other river basins; and 

Whereas the other project, as contemplated by S. 300 and H. R. 412, and 
known as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, is also a very costly transmountain 
diversion project to take the best quality water out of the Colorado River Basin 
to the Arkansas River Basin, and is the initial phase of a project to divert 
900,000 acre-feet of water per annum out of the Colorado River Basin; and 

Whereas both of these projects are based upon interpretations of the Colorado 
River compact which are now at issue before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Arizona v. California et al. ; and 

Whereas these projects, if constructed under those interpretations, would be 
detrimental to both the quality and quantity of water to which California has 
rights long established by prior appropriation as well as by contracts with the 
Federal Government for projects now constructed; and 

Whereas both proposed projects are based upon questionable standards of 
financial feasibility and if constructed would cost the taxpayers of our Nation 
several billion dollars in the form of a subsidy to the lands which would be 
irrigated ; and 

Whereas California is the second largest taxpaying State in the Nation, and 
would therefore be doubly injured if these projects were authorized both by the 
impairment of the quality and quantity of water to which existing California 
projects have established rights, and by the burden of a tremendous tax load: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of the State of California, jointly, 
That the Congress of the United States be and it is hereby respectfully memorial- 
ized and urged to suspend further consideration of legislation authorizing the 
Colorado storage project and participating projects, and legislation authorizing 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project until the Supreme Court decides the case now 
before it : and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, and to each Senator and 

Representative from California in the Congress of the United States. 
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TABULATION OF ANNUAL DRAINAGE TO SALTON SEA FROM IMPERIAL IRRIGATION 
District AS WELL AS FROM THE TRIBUTARY AREAS IN Mexico, INCLUDING RAIN- 
FALL AND RUNOFF FROM ONLY THOSE AREAS IN ACRE-FEET 


1, 054, 951 | 195: 1, 297, 740 
1, 378, 422 
1, 304, 146 
1, 206, 320 


COMPUTED ANNUAL EVAPORATION IN ACRE-FEET AS GIVEN IN PAPER BY Harry F. 
BLANEY OF USDA 


1, 230, 000 | 1952 1, 278, 000 
1, 242, 000 | 1953 1, 302, 000 
1, 248, 000 | 1954 1, 314, 000 
1, 254, 000 


The above figures do not include drainage into the Salton Sea from the Coa- 
into the Salton Sea. 

The above figures do not include drainage into the Salton Sea from the Coach- 
chella Valley, or other area rainfall. 

Mr. Asprnati. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Ety. Yes. 

I referred in my statement to a summary of the issues between the 
upper and lower basin in the pending lawsuit, which I said to save 
time [ would not read. I would like to have that printed as an 
exhibit to my testimony, if you please. 

Mr. Asprnati. You have heard the request. 

Mr. Dawson. Could I see the exhibit ? 

(The exhibit was handed to Mr. Dawson.) 

Dr. Mutter. Is that a brief in the Supreme Court presentation you 
are presenting ¢ 

Mr. Eny. This is a summary of the issues between the upper basin 
and the lower basin involved in the lawsuit. 

Mr. Ruopes. Unless I am mistaken, this is probably the same sum- 
mary offered in the upper Colorado project hearings and to which 
there was objection. Is it the same summary, Mr. Ely? 

Mr. Ety. It is a reference to the same issues. Whether it is a 
verbatim copy, I do not recall, Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Enaete. I object. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You have heard the objection. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, I move the document be admitted. 

Mr. Asprnati, Motion has been made that the document be made 
a part of the statement of Mr. Ely. All those in favor signify by 
saying “aye.” 

Opposed say “no.” 

The noes appear to have it 

Mr. Ey. May I ask to have included as an exhibit to my state- 
ment the views and recommendations of the State of California—— 

Mr. AspPINnaLL. Just a minute. You are just a little bit too fast for 
the Chair. Wait until he makes the declaration. 

The motion was lost, and the statement will not be made a part of 
the record. 

Now you make your request. 

Mr. Exry. Excuse, me, Mr. Chairman. May I have included as an 
exhibit to my statement the Views and Recommendations of the State 
of California on Proposed Reports of the Secretary of the Interior 
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on Initial Development, Roaring Fork Diversion, Gunnison-Arkansas 
Project, Colorado, dated August 1951? 

Mr. Enate. I object, on the ground, Mr. Chairman, it is all before 
the committee now, and there is no use larding this record up with a 
long-winded repetitious insertion of matters alre: ady before the 
C ommittee. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Objection has been made and it will not 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, I move it be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Aspinaui.. You have heard the motion. All those in favor of 
the motion signify by say ing “aye.” 

Those opposed say “no.” 

The noes appear to have it. The noes do have it. The motion is 
lost and it will not be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Evy. May I offer as an exhibit to my statement a list captioned 
“The Following Government Bodies and Organizations in California 
Are Officially on Record in Opposition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
Project (S. 300 and H. R. 412),” a list of 175 organizations, tabula- 
tion dated May 16, 1955? 

Mr. AspinaLu. You have heard the request. Is there any objection ? 

Mr. Dawson. May I see the statement ? 

(The document was handed to Mr. Dawson.) 

Dr. Miuier. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Mirzter. The list, as I note here, contains labor unions, city 
councils, rice growers, date growers, and many others. May I ask, 
do you have individual affidavits that will be presented relative to these 
175 groups ¢ 

Mr. Evy. Resolutions of the governing bodies, Mr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitier. You have the resolutions ? 

Mr. Exy. Yes. Those will be offered for the record, if you wish, or 
for the file as you may prefer. 

Dr. Miter. I have no objection to it being a part of the file, not a 
part of the record. I think we ought to know they are supported by 
resolutions or affidavits. 

Mr. Enetr. Are they all identical resolutions ? 

Mr. Exy. No, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Is there any further objection ? 

Mr. Enate. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if the resolutions 
are identical, one should be put in the file so that you know what the 
resolution says. Now those that are not identical, of course, ought 
to be in the file, 

Mr. Evy. I shall be happy to offer them for the record. 

Mr. Ener. I do not want them for the recerd, but for the file. 

Mr. Ey. For the file then. 

Mr. Asprnauy. This statement will be accepted as a part of the 
record, providing it is substantiated by the resolutions being made a 
part of the file. Is there any objection ? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 

The following Government bodies and organizations in California are officially 
on record in opposition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project (S. 300 and H. R.- 
412): 

1. Imperial Irrigation District. 


2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers. 
3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
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Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen. 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America. 
Brotherhood of Mantenance of Way Employees. 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


. Brotherhoed of Railroad Signalmen of America. 
. Sheet Metal Workers International Association. 
. Railway Employees Department—AFL. 

. Colorado River Board of California. 


3. Metropolitan Water District of Southern California. 


. Department of Water and Power of the City of Los Angeles. 
. Anaheim City Council. 

. Anaheim Chamber of Commerce. 

. Calexieo City Council. 

. El Centro City Council. 

. El Centro Chamber of Commerce. 

. Holtville City Council. 

. Holtville Chamber of Commerce. 


2. Imperial City Council. 


. Imperial County Board of Supervisors. 


. Imperial County Farmer Bureau. 

5. American Legion, District 22, San Diego and Imperial Counties. 
. Burbank City Council. 
. Chula Vista City Council. 


. Chula Vista Chamber of Commerce. 


. Otay Municipal Water District. 


. San Ysidro Chamber of Commerce. 
. Property Owners Association of California. 
. Glendale City Council. 


. Hemet City Council. 
. Hemet Chamber of Commerce. 


35. Los Angeles City Council. 
36. Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors. 


. Los Angeles Central Labor Council. 
. Orange County Board of Supervisors. 
. San Diego City Council. 

. San Diego County Water Authority. 


. Rainbow Municipal Water District, San Diego County. 


. San Bernardino County Board of Supervisors. 
3. San Marino City Council. 
. Agricultural Council of California. 
. Calavo Growers of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Caleot, Ltd., Bakersfield, Calif. 


. California Almond Growers Exchange, Sacramento, Calif. 


. California Asparagus Growers Association, Stockton, Calif. 
. California Beet Growers Association, Ltd., Stockton, Calif. 


. California Canning Peach Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


. California Cattle Feeder’s Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2. California Cattlemen’s Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
3. California Date Growers Association, Indio, Calif. 


. California Fig Institute, Fresno, Calif. 


5. California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, Calif. 
. California Lima Bean Growers Association, Oxnard, Calif. 


. California Planting Cotton Seed Distributors, Bakersfield, Calif. 
. California Prune and Apricot Growers Association, San Jose, Calif. 
. California Turkey Growers Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

30. California Vegetable Growers, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


. California Wool Growers Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


32. Central California Berry Growers Association, San Jose, Calif. 


. Challenge Cream and Butter Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 


44. Consolidated Milk Producers for San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 
. Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Inc., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

36. Farmers’ Rice Growers Cooperative, San Francisco, Calif. 

i7. Fontana Producers Egg and Supply Co., Fontana, Calif. 
. Hayward Poultry Producers Association, Hayward, Calif. 
. Imperial Grain Growers, Inc., Brawley, Calif. 


. Milk Producers Association of Central California, Modesto, Calif. 
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. Poultrymen’s Cooperative Association of Southern. California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

. Poultry Producers of Central California, San Francisco, Calif. 

. Qualitee Dairy Products Association, San Diego, Calif. 

. Ranchers Cotton Oil, Fresno, Calif. 

. Rice Growers Association of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

. San Diego Cooperative Poultry Association, San Diego, Calif. 

. San Joaquin Valley Poultry Producers Association, Fresno, Calif. 
. Sebastopol Apple Growers’ Union, Sebastopol, Calif. 

. Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

. Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 

. Tri-Valley Packing Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

. Turlock Cooperative Growers, Modesto, Calif. 

. Coachella Valley County Water District 


4. Brawley City Council 


. Brawley Chamber of Commerce 
. City of Calipatria 


7. Calipatria Chamber of Commerce 


. City of Beverly Hills 

. Westmorland City Council 
. San Jacinto City Council 

. Torrance City Council 

. Costa Mesa City Council 

. Laguna Beach City Council 
. City of Chino 


5. City of Compton 


. Newport Beach City Council 

. County Supervisors Association of California 

. City of Fontana 

. City of Fullerton 

. City of Long Beach 

. City of Ontario. 

. City of Pomona. 

. Santa Monica City Council. 

. Upland City Council. 

. County Supervisors Association of California 

. Las Flores Water Co., Altadena, Calif. 

. Whittier City Council. 

. City of Gardena, Calif. 

. City of Lakewood, Calif. 

. City Council of the City of El Segundo, Calif. 

. Seal Beach City Council, Calif. 

. City of La Habra, Calif. 

. National Avenue Business Men’s Association, Chula Vista, Calif. 
. South Bay Irrigation District, Chula Vista, Calif. 
. City Council of Oceanside, Calif. 

. City Council of City of Escondido, Calif. 

. Escondido Chamber of Commeree. 

. City Council of the City of National City, Calif. 
. National City Chamber of Commerce. 

. La Mesa Chamber of Commerce. 

. City Council of the City of Manhattan Beach. 

. City Council of the City of Lynwood. 

. Fullerton Chamber of Commerce. 

. City Council of the City of El Cajon. 

. El Cajon Valley Chamber of Commerce. 

. Santee Chamber of Commerce. 

. California Taxpayers Association. 

. City Council of the Citv of San Clements, Calif. 


9. City Council of the City of Brea. 


. City Council of the City of Claremont. 
. City Council of the City of Signal Hill, Calif. 


32. City Council of the City of Coachella. 


. San Jacinto Valley Chamber of Commerce. 
. City Council of the City of Maywood. 


35. Oceanside Chamber of Commerce. 


. City of Huntington Park. 
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. Carlsbad Chamber of Commerce. 

. City Council of the City of Buena Park. 

. City Council of the City of Indio. 

. Lemon Grove Chamber of Commerce. 

. Carlsbad City Council. 

. Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. 

. City of South Gate. 

. City Council of the City of Glendora. 

. City Council of the City of Vernon. 

. City Council of the City of Placentia. 

. City of Huntington Beach. 

. City Council of the City of Culver City. 

. City Council of the City of Perris. 

. City Council of the City of Tustin. 

. City of Rendondo Beach. 

. City Council of the City of La Verne. 

. Chula Vista Downtown Third Avenue Business Mens Association. 
54. City Council of the City of Corona. 
55. City of Inglewood. 

. Montrose Chamber of Commerce. 
57. Lincoln Avenue Water Co. 

s. Rubio Canon Land and Water Association. 

. Crescenta Valley County Water District. 

. Foothill Municipal Water District. 

. City of Bell. 

. City Council of City of Elsinore. 

. City Council of City of Hermosa Beach. 

. City of Montebello. 

. City Council of City of Orange. 

. Thermal Chamber of Commerce. 

. Board of Directors of Western Municipal Water District of Riverside 

County, Calif. 

. Pomona Chamber of Commerce. 

. City of Hawthorne. 

. City of Palos Verdes Estates. 

. City of Riverside, Calif. 

. Lakeside Chamber of Commerce. 
173. The Mountain Water Co. of La Crescenta. 
174. La Crescenta Chamber of Commerce. 
175. La Mesa City Council. 


Mr. AsprnaLL. Now, Mr. Ely, do you care to change your former 
request which went to having certain exhibits made a part of the 
record to having them made a part of the file? 

Mr. Eneie. Mr. Chairman, I make the unanimous consent request 
they be made a part of the file. 

Mr. Asprna.u. Is there any objection? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Enate. I want to make clear why I objected to those things 
going into the record. I think they have no basis in the record, but as 
a part of the file it is perfectly all right. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Ely ? 

Mr. Exy. It does. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Mr. Asprnaui. The Chair has two questions. 

One is that he noticed in the statement by Mr. Matthew that he 
referred to the amount of acreage to be irrigated by the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas as 309,000 acres and that you, Mr. Ely, in your statement 
referred to it as 350,000 acres. There is a discrepancy here. As it is 
the Chair’s understanding you have worked up these statements 
together, which one is it you desire to rest upon? 
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Mr. Ery. They both derive from Reclamation Bureau figures, and 
I would prefer that Mr. Matthew indicate which he prefers to identify 
for your uses. 

Mr. Marruew. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Reclamation report 
on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project definitely sets up a figure of 
309,000 acres of good agricultural land as the area presently irrigated 
that is to be served with supplemental water supp ty. That figure is 
sometimes given as 322,000, but the difference of a yut 13,000 between 
the 322,000 and the 309,000 is so-called class 6 land. I believe that is 
what it is called in the Bureau report. So in my statement in regard 
to the project I have used the figure of 309,000 acres. 

As far as this figure used by Mr. Ely in his statement of 350,000, 
I think he was merely giving a round figure for the thing generally 
representing the area that is to be served, but the accurate figure is 
309,000 acres. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. That does not correspond exactly with the figure we 
have been using in the hearings. 

Then I notice, Mr. Ely, in your statement on page 7 you referred 
to a statement made by the late Delph Carpenter of the probable 
amount of water that would be diverted annually from the upper 
basin in the future, that it would probably not exceed 444,000. Yet 
in your conclusion you referred to the fact that California accepted 
the compact with the understanding it would not be over 300,000 
acre-feet. Would you try to correlate those figures or is there no 
correlation in the figures used ? 

Mr. Ery. The figure of 300,000 as appears from page 7 in my state- 
ment is that used by Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Asprnat. 440,000. 

Mr. Evy. No, 300,000. The 444,000 figure is the ultimate indicated 
by the Director of Reclamation, A. P. Davis. 

Mr. AsprnatL. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Calli- 
fornia, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enevr. Mr. Ely, I would like to read the statement that appears 
on page 230 of the hearings before the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate, 83d Congress, 1st session, on S. 964, a bill to 
authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, on 
June 15 and 16, 1953. That testimony begins on page 227. I am read- 
ing from page 230 at the bottom of the ] page, the testimony being a 
statement by Northcutt Ely, special counsel, Colorado River Board of 

California, Washington 5, D.C. The statement reads as follows: 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I say that California distinctly does not 
oppose this project. To the contrary, we are glad to see development in the upper 
basin proceed within the terms of the Colorado River compact. By the same 
token, we feel it appropriate that the legislation which authorizes this or other 
upper basin projects should, first, contain therein the same safeguards that the 
upper basin interests have insisted be placed in the lower basin legislation, the 
San Diego aqueduct bill; and second, disclaim any intent to give congressional 
sanction to any interpretation of any of the documents comprising the law of 
the river. Whether that interpretation favored us or were against us, we feel 
Congress should disclaim any intent to make any interpretation. 

Lastly, with respect to the “quality of water” question, we certainly do not ask 
that this project be delayed pending any investigation of the quality question, 


but we do feel that the time has come when the Department of the Interior 
should recognize the question of quality as well as quantity in its project plan- 
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ning. It is vital to all of us. This quality investigation should include the whole 
basin, not just the upper basin. 

And preceding those remarks in conclusion are the suggested amend- 
ments to implement the qualifications noted in this statement. 

I say that the statement is a clear statement that California does not 
oppose the project. “To the contrary,” the statement says, “we are glad 
to see development in the upper basin proceed within the terms of the 
Colorado River compact.” And since there is no suggestion in the 
statement that the project is not proceeding within the terms of the 
Colorado River compact and there is no protest on that ground, it 
assumes that it does. 

But three separate exceptions are: One, that it contain the same 

safeguards that were placed in the San Diego aqueduct bill. And on 
pages 228, 229, and 230 of the same document are set forth the six 
amendments which are suggested, some of which pertain to that first 
safeguard. 

The second safeguard is to disclaim any intent to give congressional 
sanction to any interpretation of the document. 

Others of those six amendments relate to that proposition. 

Finally, with reference to the quality of the water, amendment No. 
5 as suggested would direct the Secretary of the Interior to institute 
studies into the quality of the water. 

I call attention to the fact that the statement says, “We do not ask 
that this project be delayed pending any investigation of the quality 
question,” but that the amendment be put in calling for the study. 

Now I cannot help but feel that that statement, taken by its four 
corners, plus the six suggested amendments, is wholly in conflict with 
the testimony which has been given here today by_you, Mr. Ely, and 
by Mr. Matthew, which is an across-the-board assault upon this project 
with reference to its economics, its engineering, and its legal basis. 
On all three scores this project is attacked across the board. 

I have read with some interest the statement on page 6, Mr. Ely, in 
which there is an apparent effort to justify this change in position 
on the ground that the upper Colorado Basin project is now before 
the committee. But my recollection is that the upper basin project 
has been under study for years and was before us, if not precisely in 
the same form, in general the same form, in June of 1953. And there 
is no basis for a reasonable Californian to reconcile himself to the 
complete and abrupt change in position which has been taken by the 
Colorado River Board in this instance. I want to say, as one Cali- 
fornian, that I think we are entitled to a clear and a consistent line 
of action: and position with ‘reference to these developments in the 
Upper Basin project; that it is frustrating, and certainly something 
that I cannot reconcile myself to, when C alifornia witnesses come in 
here and in 1953 testify point blank that they are not only not op- 
posed to this project but glad that it is proceeding, and then come 
here in 1955 with an across-the-board assault upon the project on its 
economics, on its engineering, and upon its legal bases. 

There has to be some awfully good reason for that kind of shilly- 
shallying around. For my part, as a Californian, I simply do not 
like it. 

I want the record, Mr. Chairman, to be perfectly clear on that, and 
I want the record to show what the previous position of the same wit- 
nesses has been. 
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Mr. Ety. May I comment upon your statement, Mr. Engle? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Evy. In June of 1953 when Mr. Matthew and I testified, as you 
have indicated, the upper Colorado River project was represented by 
bills in Congress upon which no report had been submitted by the 
Department. As a matter of fact, reports on the Colorado River 
storage project bill had been bottled up in the Bureau of the Budget 
with adverse action, and consequently the Fryingpan-Arkansas bill 
stood alone at that time. The Colorado River storage project bill was 
not forwarded to Congress with the recommendation of the admin- 
istration until December or January following. 

As I have stated in my statement, if the situation today were as it 
was in May and June of 1953, we would take the same position today 
we did then, namely, this is not a good project econom‘cally, we 
would oppose its 900,000 acre-foot phase, but so long as it is limited to 
70,000 acre-feet, we would stand aside and not oppose it in exactly the 
same manner as we stood aside and did not oppose the Paonia, Mancos, 
Provo, Colorado-Big Thompson, Eden, Fort Sumner, Vermejo, Coll- 
bran, Weber, and other upper basin projects. It does not stand here 
alone now. It is part of one ball of wax with the Colorado River 
storage project, whieh invloves many times as much water and, if 


adopted in the form in which submitted, would commit the Reclama- 
tion Bureau and the Congress to a program which can only be justi- 
fied if interpretations of the Colorado river compact are assumed 
which are diametrically opposed to the interests of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Consequently, we must oppose the Fryingpan-Arkansas bill 
as we have to oppose the Colorado River storage project bill. It 


makes no difference whether they are in 1 bill or in 30. We do not 
draw any distinction between the Fryingpan-Arkansas project be- 
‘ause it is in a separate bill as compared with the other transmountain 
diversion projects which are in the Colorado River storage project bill. 

Our position, we feel, with all due respect to your viewpoint, is not 
inconsistent. 

Mr. Enate. Let me say to you, Mr. Ely, that you would not refuse 
your son a bicycle on the ground some day he might want a Cadillac 
or a fleet of Fords, and the idea you have to oppose the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas because the upper basin people may want something bigger 
and more grandiose, which Congress is considering and which it may 
never authorize, is just complete bunk, in my opinion. 

Mr. Ey. Well, we disagree with you respectfully but emphatically. 

Mr. Enate. Yes, let us put that in the record—respectfully but 
emphatically. 

Mr. Asptnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitter. Mr. Ely, I always enjoy you and Mr. Matthew and 
your corps of assistants behind you when you appear before this com- 
mittee. I think you are one of the most persuasive individuals, and 
you come well documented, and you are one of the most high powered 
lobbyists, may I say in the kindest way, to appear before this com- 
mittee. 

I always read your comments with considerable interest, and then, 
as a layman, a doctor, who has no interest at all in upper Colorado 
or in the Fryingpan-Arkansas, put who has been on this committee 
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for 13 years listening to water arguments, I frequently become con- 
cerned, because I think the last report showed in the United States 
some 320,000,000 acre-feet of water that runs off in the ocean every 
year without being used, which is quite a waste of our resources when 
a a need water. 

ow the thing I want to come to is this: In reading over your state- 
ment, the nee in the upper Colorado States have a compact. I 
think you agree that they have entered into a compact allocating water 
available to the upper Colorado States. 

Mr. Exy. Yes. 

Dr. Mitier. And the State of Colorado has been allocated a certain 
percentage of that water. Now Colorado comes before this com- 
mittee and says, “We would like to use some of the water that has 
been allocated to us. We want to use the water that has been allo- 
cated to us over in X irrigation district.” 

Then California comes along and says, “We do not want. you to do 
that. You have got a compact, but you just cannot use that water 
according to the agreement entered into with the lower States and the 
upper States on the use of the water.” 

How am I, as a layman, to sit here and calmly say, “California has 
a right to tell Colorado they cannot use the water if they want to use 
it”? How do I justify that? 

Mr. Exy. Mr. Miller, first let me respond to your very kind per- 
sonal comments by saying——— 

Dr. Miuuer. I am sincere about it. I envy you in your position. 

Mr. Exy. That is very kind of you indeed. 

Dr. Mitier. And I am always delighted that you appear before 
the committee because I think the lobbyist’s record that must be filed 
shows that you are one of the highest paid lobbyists that appears in 
Washington, and I am envious of you, but I compliment you because 
you do have ability. If anything, you are underpaid. I would sug- 
gest they pay you more. {[{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Exy. I would not discourage that last suggestion, Mr. Miller. 

First, let me respond to what I trust are very kind personal com- 
ments. 

I regard it as an honor to appear before you and your committee 
here, and have for many years. While a good part of the time, unhap- 
pily, I have to present a viewpoint with which you and other members 
of the committee are in disagreement, I am nevertheless received here 
with courtesy, and I try to prepare my cases with justice to the case and 
with justice to the committee. I think you are entitled to have cases 
that are fairly documented and fairly prepared presented here. 

As to the question you have asked about California’s concern with 
Colorado’s use of the water under the upper basin compact. It is quite 
true that the upper States have agreed among themselves on a division 
of the water which they think they are entitled to under the Colorado 
River compact, but subject to the Colorado River compact which was 
approved by the Boulder Canyon Project Act. That basic and under- 
lying compact is a division between the two basins. 

_ Now the difficulty, Congressman Miller, is that the upper basin 
States in dividing what they regarded as their entitlement under the 
basic Colorado River compact 

Dr. Mit1er. Do you not use the word “regarded” a little lightly? 
Has not that been pretty firmly fixed ? 
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Mr. Exy. No. That is the precise point to which I am now address- 
ing myself. 

Dr. Miter. I see. 

Mr. Evy. The difficulty is that the upper basin in dividing what they 
regarded as their entitlement under the Colorado River compact, the 
basic document, make certain interpretations of that basic document 
to their own advantage and to the disadvantage of the lower basin 
amounting to a million to 2 million acre-feet per year, in our view. 
Consequently, we cannot sit quietly while Congress goes ahead with 
authorization of projects in the upper basin which are founded upon 
what we call distorted interpretations of the underlying document. 

Dr. Mitier. Are some of those problems before the Supreme Court 
now ¢ 

Mr. Ey. They are, sir. Last April 12, 13, 14, and 15 we argued 
before the special master the question of whether the four Upper 
States are necessary parties to that lawsuit, for that very reason, and 
that motion of California is under advisement. 

Dr. Mituer. I appreciate that. I understand it, Mr. Ely. But 
when Mr. Dexheimer, the Commissioner of Reclamation, was before 
our committee a few days ago, he testified that since the Hoover Dam 
has been built about an average of 4 million acre-feet of water was run- 
ning through the dam without being used. In other words, about 
84 millian acre-feet of water since Hoover Dam has been built has not 
been used. California did not even use it. Perhaps it is a little more 
than they could use. And one of my arguments for building the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas or the upper Colorado project was that here was 
enough water to fill those reservoirs twice over. And some day Cali- 
fornia, when you have maybe 50 or 60 million people instead of the 
population you have now, you are going to need a drink of water, and 
there will not be any place to get it. 

You ought to wholeheartedly support saving up every drop of 
water we can in the upper Colorado, not only so those people can get 
their own supply of water, but so you can get an additional supply 
of water, particularly in southern California. 

That was my point there. 

Mr. Exy. Might I comment, Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Mitr. Yes. 

Mr. Exy. On the latter point, California is limited by an agreement 
with the Congress made in the Boulder Canyon Project Act to a maxi- 
mum of 4,400,000 acre-feet of water per year of the waters apportioned 
by article III (a) of the compact, plus one-half of the excess or surplus 
unapportioned by the compact. So while it is quite true that our 
needs in California will very greatly exceed that, there is no way short 
of a revision of the whole compact and contractual setup, which we 
do not seek, which would permit us to expand our uses in the way you 
are describing them. 

Dr. Miuier. You are entitled to one-half of the surplus, are you not? 

Mr. Evy. That is correct. 

Dr. Mitter. And this water has been running to the ocean, this 84 
million acre-feet runoff, which I would say is surplus. You could 
properly be using some of that. 

Mr. Ery. There you get into one of the questions before the Supreme 
Court. The water that has been going to waste is not, in the sense 
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of the compact, surplus water. The surplus is the water available in 
excess of the apportioned water. 

Dr. Mrtter. Now I understand you are here wanting to place some 
limitation on the upper States who have entered into a compact for 
their use of water so California can get some benefits they may or may 
not be entitled to. 

Mr. Exy. The suggestion made at the close of my statement is of a 
limitation act applied particularly to transmountain diversions. We 
would like to see some ceiling placed upon transmountain diversions. 

Dr. Mitrer. You have changed your position of 2 years ago when 
you thought the project ought to go forward, and now you are here 
asking a strict limitation be placed upon it and no progress be made. 

Mr. Ery. When the project was here before, as I said, it stood alone. 
If the project stood alone without the Colorado River storage project, 
our position would be the same as it was before. 

Dr. Mutter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will be in recess until 2 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., of this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Aspinatt. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will be in order for further hearings of H. R. 412. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Ely, with reference to your testimony this morning, 
I believe the amount of water that is to be diverted from Colorado Red 
River Basin in this particular project amounts to some 69,200 acre- 
feet; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ex. For this project plus about 15,000 that goes into another 
use (Twin Lakes). The figure runs between 69,000 and about 90,000. 

Mr. Sisk. I think the Bureau’s testimony shows 69,200. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If the gentleman will yield—so we will understand 
what we are talking about—the Twin Lakes diversion has priority 
for more water than they are able to take through their present facili- 
ties. There is a possibility that there may be a few thousand addi- 
tional feet of water carried through the facility on the western slope to 
the present existing transmountain diversion at Twin Lakes. That 
is where the water comes from but that has nothing to do with the 
amount of water, as I understand it, which Fryingpan-Arkansas is 
requesting, under this program. 

Mr. Sisk. The point of my question there was, of course, to bring 
out the fact that actually either we are in agreement that the amount 
of water to be diverted here, is actually a very small amount of water, 
and would have very little effect, in itself, on downstream operation, 
either by the upper basin or the lower basin States; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Evy. Yes, I endeavored to make that clear. That is true in the 
initial stage. 

Mr. Sisk. With that in view, I naturally was a little bit surprised 
to see what attitude you people are taking because I had been under 
the impression from some of your statements before that you would 
not necessarily oppose a project with this small amount of water 
involved. 
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Now, with reference, of course, to your stand on it, I understand it 
is because of the fact that there are certain other bills before the com- 
mittees, that there are other proposed peraers which might or might 
not affect water in the Colorado River Basin 

Now, of course, in a consideration of this particular bill, I feel that 
the committee, and particularly I, as a member of that committee, 
feel that I would have to consider this bill on its merits. I do not 
have to be an attorney. I know that you are, and that you are a good 
attorney, and that when a man is on trial, I think in general, you 
do not drag in the supposition that he may or may not have been 
roboing something else but he is charged with that particular offense 
which has been committed. 

In a sense we must consider this particular bill upon its merits as 
such and not consider that it is tied to some of these other proposed: 
projects, or projects that may or may not, as I say, be built. 

Don’t you feel that that is a fair way to approach this bill? 

Mr. Ety. I can understand your viewpoint, Mr. Sisk, and it is one 
which we entertained in 1953 when this bill did stand alone, and it 
is the attitude we took when its predecessors came before Congress, 
such as the other projects I mentioned, the Paonia, Mancos, Provo, 
Colorado-Big Thompson, Eden, Fort Sumner, Vermejo, Collbran, 
Weber, and so on. 

As a matter of fact, I appeared here and testified in favor of the 
Paonia project. As I endeavored to make clear this morning, had the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas limited to 84,000 acre-feet, or 64,000 feet, con- 
tinued to stand alone, we would have stood aside now as we stood aside 
in 1953 with respect to that bill; but unfortunately it is not now alone. 
It is here with 33 participating projects in the Colorado River storage 
project, plus 6 great reservoirs, and to our mind, the fact that the 
Fryingpan- Arkansas project is in a separate bill does not modify the 
fact that we are now confronted by about 40 upper basin projects, 
simultaneously, all based upon the same distortions of the olorado 
River compact—at least from our point of view—and the fact that 
they are in 1 bill or 3 bills or a dozen bills doesn’t modify the problem 
which confronts us. The same problems are involved in all of them, 
and that is why we are here with respect to this one. 

Mr. Stsx. In other words, you feel, then, as a member of this com- 
mittee, that it is not possible to be for one single part of these proposed 
projects, then, and as a result we should be against them all. That 
is the stand I understand you are taking. 

Mr. Ery. Yes, with two modifications. First, we think that no 
action should be taken upon any of this great upper basin program 
until the issues in the law suit are determined, but with respect to 
transmountain diversion projects in particular, which have an even 
greater danger from our viewpoint than in-basin projects, because of 
their effect on the quality of water, we think that either by agreement. 
if that is possible, or by decree, some ceiling should be placed upon 
the transmountain diversions from the high Rocky Mountain areas 
from whence comes the pure water. That is one of the factors that 
distinguishes this, along with the other transmountain diversion 
projects. 

1 think it would be unfair for us to single out any one of these 
participative projects, many of which are small, viewed by themselves, 
and say, “This one is satisfactory and the others are not.” 
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It is a cumulative effect, all based upon these interpretations of 
the compact which disturbs us, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like for you to understand the position that any 
of us must take as members of the committee and I do not necessarily 
agree with your reasoning that you cannot be opposed, or you cannot 
be for one of these projects without embracing them all, because I am 
sure quite a number of Members of Congress certainly will oppose 
parts of the proposed projects we are talking about, now, outside 
of this bill, since that has been brought into the picture, and at the 
same time, though, in all probability, will support justifiable projects. 

That, of course, was the point that I was trying to make in the 
beginning, that I feel there are justifiable and feasible projects that 
will not violate the compact from a legal standpoint, and that as 
individuals, we might be able to support it without further necessity 
of supporting the thing en masse, if you see the point. 

Mr. Ey. I understand your viewpoint and we have sympathy for 
it. We would like to arrive at a position like that, too, but the diffi- 
culty, as I see it, is that all of these projects are predicated upon 
interpretations of the compact which are absolutely fatal to the lower 
basin. The fact that any one project, alone, does not take a very big 
bite out of us is not the point. The fact is that a claim is staked out 
here on behalf of the upper basin for waters upon which the lower 
basin is dependent for survival. 

The fact that each one in itself is small does not alter the deadly 
character of the ultimate claim under which they are all proceeding. 

It is in the same spirit that you have expressed that Mr. Matthew 
and his people have analyzed this project, to try to find what features 
of it might go ahead without encountering our problems. Mr. Matthew 
has presented figures this morning, which 1 feel the Bureau should 
have done in response to the Bureau of the Budget’s mandate and the 
suggestion of the Department of Agriculture in their reports on this. 
project over the last several years, “to see whether it is not possible 
to put together a feasible project to use the Arkansas River water, 
which doesn’t concern us, and to go ahead with it without waiting for 
the determination of the controversy on the Colorado River. 

It develops that some 70 percent of the water supply of the _project 
comes from the Arkansas, and that a feasible reclamation project and 
one serving the municipal needs on the eastern slope can be put 
together, using Arkansas River water, and we would like to see that 
go yahead. We have no objection to that. Then let the transmountain 
diversion question be resolved separately. 

Mr. Aspina.L. It is your position that they go ahead with facilities 
on the eastern slope that might be necessary in the case that they 
brought along the transmountain diversion unit of this project later 
on, and it would still be a feasible project if you just used the Arkansas 
Valley area? 

Mr. Ery. May I ask Mr. Matthew to comment on that? It is my 
understanding that that is correct, but I would like Mr. Matthew to 
comment. 

Mr. Martruew. It seems there is a possibility of developing a 
project on the Arkansas, from the Bureau’s report, through conserv: 
tion and regulation through the Pueblo Reservoir, which would have 
material benefits and would be financially feasible under existing 
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law, and it could go ahead, independently of the transmountain 
project. 

Mr. Asrtnatt. That is not what I asked. I asked if you could 
go ahead independent of the western slope facilities at this time and 
then later on, when the transmountain diversion part of this project 
might be author ized, that the construction under your program would 
permit the tying in of the other without any additional construction 
works, unless it “night be some additional reservoirs. 

Mr. Marruew. It can follow along, entirely independently and tie 
in to the development of the Arkansas River. 

Mr. AsprnaLi. With just the construction of a few additional reser- 
voirs that might be contemplated in this legislation ? 

Mr. Marruew. That is right, just the additional works of the col- 
lecting features and the reservoirs up there as proposed. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me pursue that matter just a little further. 

As I understand it, it is your opinion that if the project on the 
Arkansas River could be built now excluding the transmountain diver- 
sion, that would be all right, and at some later date the transmountain 
diversion could be tied in, assuming the enabling legislation was 
passed. That it could be tied in in an adequate manner, workable 
and so on, ata later date. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marruew. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Without additional expense? 

Mr. Marruew. Well, the expense of the new works, that is all. 
There would be no additional expense on the works constructed on the 
Arkansas River, if that is what you mean. 

In‘other words, Pueblo Reservoir would be complete in itself, and 
if they put in the municipal delivery systems they would be complete 
in themselves ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. If I might ask another question at this point could 
the extension be so constructed that it would take care of the additional 
use it would be put to, if the transmountain diversion were later 
authorized ? 

Mr. Marrnew. That is right. 

In other words, the Twin Lakes system would be enabled to, accord- 
ing to the Bureau’s report, develop and divert another 15,000 acre- 
feet, about, of water, from the Colorado River system, by means of the 
works that are constructed by this project. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I was not thinking of that. I was thinking about 
the enlargement of the reservoir. 

Mr. Marrnew. That would be a Pp art of the project as proposed. 

Mr. Sisk. Now, Mr. Matthew, I believe either you or Mr. Ely this 
morning in your "statement referred to quite a number of miles of 
open ct anals and it seems to me, as I recall, from the testimony of 
the Bureau down here, that the engineering designs and so forth call 
for tunnels or closed canals in most cases, and not for open canals, in 
areas where they would be clogged with snow and ice. Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Marruew. No, that is not correct, Mr. Sisk. There was a good 
deal of confusion before the committee in regard to the various ques- 
tions and discussions on that matter. The testimony that you refer 
to was with reference to the collecting system on the west slope and 
I think even the chairman indicated he had the understanding there 
were open canals over there. That testimony was corrected by Mr. 
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Powell, who pointed out that the project plans provide in large meas- 
ure for covered conduits on the west 7 but the Arkansas power 
canal is designed as an open canal. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe their testimony, though, was clear, in that they 
stated from their experience with the Colorado-Big Thompson, and 
certain other projects that they have had experience with, that they 
did not anticipate any trouble due to ice or anything of that kind. 
That is correct is it not? 

Mr. Martruew. No, I do not believe it is, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I am referring to their testimony. As I understand 
their testimony was that they did not anticipate any trouble on that. 

Mr. Martruew. I think that you could infer that from their testi- 
mony, yes, but not on the experience of the Colorado-Big Thompson, 
the entire design of the system on the east slope was changed from 
open canal to covered conduits and tunnels before they started con- 
struction up there. That was on the basis of the fact that it was 
decided that the difficulties of winter operation would make it im- 
possible to get the power production they wanted there without 
having covered conduits, and it was testified in a former hearing on 
this project that that was one of the reasons for the large increase in 
cost on the Colorado-Big Thompson. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. I understood there was a question of the physical 
feasibility if these canals were not covered. Yet, now the statement 
is made that perhaps you can have the Arkansas unit without the 
transmountain diversion. 

Is it true that these canals would be less feasible if you did not 
have the additional water from the western slope to firm up the stream 
in the canals, because of the additional water? 

Mr. Matruew. The Arkansas power canal has nothing to do with 
the Arkansas River development. The Arkansas River development 
is done completely with the Pueblo Reservoir. That is the unit that 
will conserve and re-regulate the waters of the Arkansas River. 

The Arkansas Power Canal has to do with one thing only, and that 
is to develop power. That is its main objective. 

Mr. Asprnatu. And it wouldn’t be in opertion, as I understand it 
then ? 

Mr. Matrnew. No, it would not be in operation on the Arkansas 
River development. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Ely, in the discussion here with reference to the 
availability of water and water that might be diverted as it might 
apply to the Colorado River compact and so forth, you mention here 
that the maximum—and now we are referring to some proposed proj- 
ects, or projects which in your mind and in the minds of your board 
people, has caused them concern—I believe you figure that the total 
of that project even if the Gunnison project were built, would be some 
900,000 acre-feet, is that correct ? 

Mr. Exy. That is correct. If the Gunnison diversion followed the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas, in the ultimate development of the project 
before you, the total diversion would be on the order of 9.000 
acre-feet, as I understand it. 

Mr. Sisk. As I understand your testimony, you have fear that this 
particular project—I refer to the bill before us, the Fryingpan- 
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Arkansas project—is just the first step in authorization, possibly, of 
the Gunnison ? 

Mr. Exy. That is correct. We take, Mr. Sisk, at full credit the 
belief and assurances of our friends in Congress who assert to the 
contrary, that there is no intent to enlarge this project, but the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s reports are based on the assumption that the 
Gunnison will follow. As I indicated in my testimony, the total 
relief to be given by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is nowhere 
near approaching the asserted needs of the area to be served. We 
think it is as sure as night follows day that they will be back, and 
no matter in what good faith the present proponents of this project 
assert that they won’t—and I accept their good faith completely— 
we are face to face here with the opening wedge of a much greater 
transmountain diversion. 

Mr. Sisk. It is my understanding you people feel that all these 
projects should be held up until such time as the Supreme Court 
makes a decision in the case that is now before them / 

Mr. Exy. We say that particularly, Mr. Sisk, of the transmountain 
diversion projects, and the storage reservoirs. 

Mr. Sisk. It is, is it not, correct that under questioning of our 
chairman here, before, with reference to the Colorado River project, 
that you testified that there was something over 2 million acre-feet 
of water that would not be concerned—that is 2 million acre-feet of 
available water—in the upper basin which would not be concerned 
with any decisions handed down by the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Exy. I think I recall the testimony to which you refer and 
that is substantially correct: The aggregate we say that can be safely 
used in the upper basin without reliance on Glen Canyon or other 
holdover reservoirs, required to meet the requirement of article 
III (d) of the compact, is of the order of 4,300,000 acre-feet; the 
projects already authorized or under construction in the upper basin 
would use something like 214 million, leaving a substantial margin 
available for use within the upper basin without the need for the 
great holdover storage reservoirs. For that reason, we questioned 
whether the construction of these great reservoirs, which will inter- 
cept our water supply and dole it out to us under an interpretation 
of the contract that we cannot stomach, are really necessary for any 
water-conservation purpose. 

My recollection is that I indicated that to the degree that these 
so-called inbasin participating projects could be justified and built 
on their merits, we were not particularly concerned with them, any 
more than we were with the ten or so upper basin projects I have 
already enumerated, such as Paonia, and Mancos. But our concern 
with the Fryingpan-Arkansas, and the Gunnison-Arkansas, and the 
other great transmountain diversions is of a different category. They 
affect the quality of water as well as the quantity. 

Mr. Sisk. Are you basing this purely on the quality of water? 

Mr. Exy. No, Mr. Sisk, but that is one of the major problems that 
trouble us about large transmountain diversions. 

Mr. Sisk. I can appreciate the possibility of some effect there. As 
I understand, your testimony today is going to refer back to the testi- 
mony before this committee on the other question then. There are 
certainly a million and a half to two million acre-feet of water they 
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are entitled to use that is not being put to use at the present time and 
it is flowing down the river. 

Even if we anticipated the Gunnison project in addition to the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas, there would still be a lot of water left there, 
and with that fact in mind, I still cannot quite see the point of an 
all-out objection to, even say this 69,200 acre-feet here. 

I know you probably are going to say, “Well, you are still tying 
it back to the upper Colorado project,” but that is a different kettle 
of fish and you certainly cannot consider that in connection with this 
bill. 

Mr. Ety. Mr. Sisk, let me make two points here, with regard to 
this quantity of use to which the upper basin could safely expand 
without affecting us. 

First, I would like to enter the general caveat, in all of this discus- 
sion, that when we make our estimates, we have to grope in the dark 
with respect to the Indian claims asserted in the Supreme Court suit. 
If the court should hold that the Indian rights are outside of the 
compact and come ahead of all of us, then both the upper basin and 
the lower basin are in terrible shape. We cannot tell you what water 
can be used upstream safely or downstream safely. 

We would all face a first mortgage in favor of the Indians, in such 
event, of undetermined size. 

Secondly, may I say, I cannot give you any assurance that my 
opinion, or any other lawyer’s opinion, is going to be sustained by 
the court as to the interpretation of the compact. 

Governor Johnson, of Colorado, is on record, for example, with a 
very thoughtful, and thought-provoking statement on the Colorado 
River storage project, in which he made this statement, with which 
not everyone would agree but it indicates an answer to one of your 
questions-—— 

Mr. AsPINnaLu. Just a minute. He did not say he agreed with it. 
himself. 

Mr. Evy. That is correct. He said, “under the 7-State compact the 
upper states must deliver at Lee Ferry in each 10-year period 75 
million acre-feet to the lower states and 7.5 million to Mexico, before 
they can use one drop of water themselves, beyond what they used 
before the 7-State compact was ratified. 

“In the current 10-year period that will leave only 3,250,000 acre- 
feet per year for their total use. In a previous 10-year period they 
would have 4,150,000 acre-feet. In 1902 the upper basin States unde: 
this formula would have no water at all.” 

That ends the quotation. 

Now, that view may or may not be sustained by the Supreme Court. 

We assert, both in my presentation here and in the court, an assump- 
tion which is far more favorable to the upper basin than are the figures 
that I have just quoted. 

Now, we may prove to be completely wrong ourselves. If the figures 
as Governor Johnson has used them are correct, then the margins 
given in my answers to you just do not exist. 

Mr. Sisk. What I started out to try to state on this Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, means of course, that that is the thorn in the side of 
possibly a lot of objectors to this particular bill, the fact that there are 
other projects proposed. 
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Now, the thing that I had in mind was that such amounts of water 
as proposed in the bill that we have before us, certainly is nothing to 
alarm any of us. After all, as a Representative of the State of Cali- 
fornia I am just as concerned in the protection of California’s water 
as any other member of the California delegation and I will try to 
defend every drop of-water that we have coming to us under the 
Colorado River compact or from any other compact, Mr. Ely. On the 
other hand,;’as you know, as I said before, I feel we have to live and 
let live, and these people are entitled to make use of such water as they 
are entitled to under the Colorado River compact. 

Above and beyond that, I feel that we as individuals, members of 
this committee as well as individual Members of Congress, then must 
make up our minds with reference to the economic feasibility or engi- 
neering feasibility, or other features of this unit possible, and not base 
it upon the idea or the theory that it may rob us of something we have 
been receiving. 

Now, the Department came down here and testified that during the 
life of Boulder Dam, or Hoover Dam, I should say, there have been 
over 80 million acre-feet of water poured out in the Pacific, not used 
by the upper basin and not used by the lower basin. That 80 million- 
odd acre-feet certainly needs a change. There is no need for that water 
to go to waste when the people in Colorado or somewhere else want 
it and could use it if methods could be provided for the use of it. 

I feel, whether I be a Representative of California or a member of 
some other State, we should grant these people a right to a hearing and 
if the project is feasible, economically and otherwise, then we should 
so support it. 

Mr. Ey. Mr. Sisk, down to the point where you referred to the 
Reclamation Bureau testimony, I don’t think there would be any great 
difference in opinion among any Californians; as to the general state- 
ment, where we might fall apart, is on the peril point. 

I tell you as one lawyer that we are placed in peril to the extent of 
1 million to 2 million acre-feet per year in the lower basin, by the upper 
basin’s interpretations of the basic Colorado River compact. Only 
the Supreme Court can decide whether we are right or the upper basin 
is right in the interpretation of that compact. | 

In the Supreme Court case, it happens, ironically enough, that the 
figures that Governor Johnson uses, and which indicate the peril point 
as far as they are concerned, are much more likely to materialize if 
Arizona prevails than if we do. This is because Arizona’s interpreta- 
tion of the compact, in certain respects, throws a greater burden upon 
the upper basin, with respect primarily to the Mexican burden, than 
does our interpretation. But there are so many unknowns that can 
only be resolved by the United States Supreme Court that I certainly 
could not give you an opinion, nor could any other lawyer, upon which 
any of us could rely as to the ultimate outcome. 

I can give you an opinion as to the peril points insofar as the lower 
basin of California is concerned. I say that the upper Colorado River 
storage project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, regardless of the 
quantities involved, are based upon interpretations of the compact 
which stake out for the upper basin a claim which exceeds what we 
think they are entitled to claim by 1 million or 2 million acre-feet per 
vear. 
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We are in somewhat the position of a man who sees his yard being 
fenced off by a neighbor who says “Don’t worry, I don’t intend to use 
this for a long time to come.” That is not the point. The claim is 
made, the right is asserted, and we must resist before the billions are 
invested under which those rights will mature. 

When you speak, Mr. Sisk, of the Reclamation Bureau testimony, I 
did not happen to be here to hear the statement that 84 million acre- 
feet had been wasted to the sea, during any particular period of time. 
1 do not question your recollection of that, but since I have not seen the 
figures I cannot give you a very intelligent comment on them. I will 
say, however, that a great portion of the water that has reached the 
Gulf of California has reached it under the requirements of the Mexi- 
can Water Treaty, or the demands of the Mexicans for water. 

The storage of Lake Mead has been drawn down some 15 or 16 mil- 
lion acre-feet from its peak. I have been told that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has been unable to hit the target of the requirement of 
1,500,000 acre-feet at the border of Mexico, by a very wide margin; 
that it is proving impossible to so meter the water at Davis Dam as to 
limit quantities arriving at the Mexican boundaries to the precise 
amount Mexico is entitled to under the treaty, on a day-to-day or 
monthly schedule. 

There are large and growing diversions of water in Arizona by 
people who have no contracts with the Secretary of the Interior and 
who are therefore unlawfully using the Colorado River water, which 
neither the State of Arizona nor the Secretary of the Interior have 
found any way to stop. 

Mr. Sisk. That was testimony that they offered in answer to ques- 
tions by Dr. Miller, making the argument that it was in excess of 80 
million acre-feet. 

Just to wrap up the testimony, though, you do agree, Mr. Ely, that 
there is something close to 80 million acres of water that the upper 
basin is entitled to, that would not be in litigation at present in the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Ey. I cannot give you that categorical assurance. I tried to 
state as precisely as I could, Mr. Sisk, what our views are about that. 

Mr. Sisk. According to your own figures a little bit ago. 

Mr. Exry. Without restating all that I just tried to state carefully, 
I could not give you a categorical answer. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California. 
Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Hosmer. I think that only the bleakest smog can avoid a view 
of this thing as one link in the long chain to draw the lower basin to 
an area of oblivion, and as such it must receive concern from us equal 
to that of any other link in this chain. I also believe that anybody 
who heard and understood the testimony of the Interior Department’s 
attorney with respect to the Department’s views under the interpreta- 
tions of the compact at legal questions involved here, could not but be 
shaken with alarm for the lower basin and its future with regard to 
the water. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The gentleman will admit that this project will 
not in any way change any of the interpretations of the compact or 
make any change whatever in the construction of the compact? 

Mr. Hosmer. I understand that, but I understand also that any- 
thing that is done in the upper basin presupposes one or another 
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interpretation of the Colorado River compact, and the totality of 
things that are intended in the upper basin, are on suppositions that 
we believe are not only contrary to what the actual rights are, but 
have within them the greatest danger to us below. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. You know that the compact will be the same after 
this bill as before? 

Mr. Hosmer. I understand that, and I understand also that inas- 
much as some of the items in the lawsuit are involved in the bill before 
us, and that portion of the bill which involves them cannot be sepa- 
rated out, as possibly and probably should be done. 

Let me say this further, that I believe that the upper basin should 
do it of its own volition, because in my opinion the upper basin is 
killing off reclamation in the country, by making demands that are 
excessive in relation to the physical and legal availability of water 
in this area. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. I think the witnesses 
lave handled the situation very well, but I do wish to say that there 
is no virtue in constancy of position, when your facts are changing. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If my colleague will yield, we have not had any 
development in the valley. 

Mr. Hosmer. The Secretary has managed to get his fingers around 
the throat fairly well and still hang on. 

I think in this bill here, the upper basin should make the first move 
in the right direction by splitting off the Fryingpan portion of this 
thing and keeping the Arkansas portion in the bill. 

I think also that the upper basin should, by recognizing that there 
is a problem, negotiate it with the lower basin, as the testimony has 
indicated the lower basin has been at all times ready to do. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The gentleman must admit, though, that the east- 
ern slope of the Colorado is just as much a part of the Colorado River 
Basin in this regard, at least, as is the Pacific coast, which is entirely 
another watershed, over in Long Beach, San Diego, and Los Angeles. 
Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hosmer. It is true in one sense and not true in the other sense, 
which is the problem of upper transmountain diversion, which goes 
back to the quantity and quality—particularly the quality of water— 
situation on the western slope and in the entire Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I do not wish to argue that point, but I say to the 
gentleman and also to the witness on this question of the water and 
the purity of water, you may talk about the content of the minerals 
in the water and all that, but the water that comes off of some of these 
high slopes that you folks talk about being so pure, carries minerals 
and carries sheep and cattle dung more than a lot of other waters 
that you have in mind. 

So when you talk about quality of water, we are getting into a 
different question than just purity. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank, you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopes. I yield. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to say to my friend from California, I 
appreciate the fact that he disassociates himself from me with refer- 
ence to his stand on this, but I would like—and I can appreciate his 
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reasons for it, because I realize that the southern part of our State 
has problems. 

However, I would just like to comment for one moment with ref- 
erence to his feeling, which I am sure is sincere on his part, that Colo- 
rado is tending to kill off reclamation by these projects. I, as he 
knows, have been quite concerned—in fact I would say the prime 
reason that I have made some statements with reference to these 
projects has been that I have been concerned with the fact that some 
people in southern California, because of certain statements and 
certain propaganda, if you will permit me to call it that, that has 
been put out, is probably bringing about the greatest reaction in 
reclamation than anything that has happened. That, of course, has 
been—and I am sure the witnesses are aware of it because I am not 
saying anything here today that I have not said to them personally— 
that I have been rather alarmed, due to the damage that I feel they 
have caused to reclamation in the Nation. I do not necessarily agree 
that Colorado has proven to be an enemy of reclamation, due to the 
fact that they brought out so many projects. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopes. I yield. 

Mr. Chairman I am glad that my State has not been accused of 
killing reclamation, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask a few questions of the witnesses. 

Mr. Ely, as to the quality of water, does the lower basin have any 
duty to the Republic of Mexico, concerning the quality of water which 
we deliver under the terms of the Mexican Water Treaty? 

Mr. Ey. Not in the lower basin as such. We think the United 
States does, under the terms of the Mexican Water Treaty. 

Could I make this discussion off the record ? 

Mr. Ruopes. As far as I am concerned you may. 

Mr. Asprnati. If it won't take too long. 

Mr. Exy. It will be very brief but I would not like to place off the 
record part of what I have to say. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ey. Now, if I may go back on the record. 

Mr. Rhodes, you will find in a paper published as a Senate daocu- 
ment entitled, “Light on the Mexican Water Treaty, from the Ratifi- 
cation Proceedings in Mexico,” which I compiled and which was pub- 
lished as Senate Document 249, 79th Congress, 2d session. This 
contains the interpretations, insofar as they were made public, on the 
part of the American and Mexican negotiators on that point. 

Mr. Ruopes. Since the diversions of water into the coastal area of 
southern California are transmountain diversion and outside of the 
basin, would you say that there is any possibility that in the future 
the Republic of Mexico might supply the same arguments to such 
transmountain diversions as you are now applying to diversions in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Exy. In their own ratification proceedings in Mexico the Mexi- 
can negotiators made clear to their Senate that the Mexican Govern- 
ment, in their interpretation was entitled to water of good quality, 
and served notice they would make that claim at an appropriate time. 

Mr. Ruopes. Isn’t it true that the diversion of water north of the 
border preceded in time the diversion south of the border? 
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Mr. Exy. That is correct. Of course, by the time the water reaches 
your people and ours, Mr. Rhodes, it is not of very good quality, 
anyway, compared with the quality of the water available in the 
upper basin. Anything we do is not going to impair the quality 
substantially. The Mexican border is not a burden falling upon the 
lower basin as such. It is a responsibility of the United States, 
as such. 

Mr. Ruopes. It is a matter that will have to be of concern to the 
whole basin. 

Mr. Exy. That is correct, in my judgment. 

Mr. Ruopes. Now, as to the testimony this morning, concerning your 
reasons for, in this C ongress, opposing Fryingpan when you did not 
in the 83d Congress, I believe you stated one reason was because 
we now have the upper Colorado storage project before us which en- 
compasses the use of a great deal more water than any project which 
was before the Congress at the time you made your previous statement ? 
Is that substantially what you said? 

Mr. Ety. Yes, it not only uses a great deal more, but plants the 
seed for still further uses in the future, and much greater transmoun- 
tain diversions. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thinking primarily of the Gunnison diversion. 

Mr. Exy. Not satel that alone. The Colorado River storage 
projects—storage features, Glen Canyon and so on, are not required 
for the participating projects named in the bill. Even in the enlarged 
S. 500 that came over from the Senate, the storage dams are only 
necessary from a water conservation standpoint if still more projects 
are built. We regard the Colorado River storage project as staking 
out a claim to the full 7.5 million acre-feet or more based on the upper 
Colorado River interpretations of the compact, which to our mind 
really require the use of about 9 million acre-feet of water per year. 

Mr. Ruones. As I recall your testimony in the Senate on the upper 
Colorado storage project, you agreed that the upper basin did have a 
right to use 7.5 million acre-feet of water per year. 

‘Mr. Evy. Subject to what we regard as the overriding requirement 
of article III (d), the guaranty at Lee Ferry, and subject to the 
requirements of the Mexican Water Treaty. 

Mr. Ruopes. And you interpret III (d) as requiring 7.5 million 
acre-feet each year be delivered and not on the average over a period 
of vears? 

Mr. Exry. No; the difference of opinion of average over annual 
calenlations does not relate to article IIT (d) but IIT (a). 

III (d) requires that the States of the upper division shall not 
deplete the flow at Lee Ferry below 75 million acre-feet in any 10 years. 
The difference of view as to average versus annual calculations does 
not relate to that, but to whether their apportionment under article 
III (a) of 7.5 million acre-feet per annum is a ceiling applicable to 
each year or whether they may exceed that in some years because they 
have used less in others, averaging out their uses at 7.5 million acre- 
feet. 

Mr. Ruopes. And your thought is that it is a minimum rather than 
a maximum. 

Mr. Ey. The 75 million acre-feet for 10 years guaranteed under 
TIT (d) is a minimum. The 7.5 million per annum apportioned to 
the upper basin under article III (a) is a maximum, in our view. 
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Mr. Ruopves. The upper Colorado River storage project as it is now 
before this Congress does not provide for the beneficial consumptive 
use of anyw here near 7.5 million acre-feet of w ater, unless you regard 
that water when it is stored for power purposes, or regulator’ y purposes, 
is at that time used in a beneficial, consumptive manner. Is that the 
point ? 

Mr. Exy. I think your statement is correct. 

Mr. Ruopes. So you do feel the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect does provide for uses that may exceed 7.5 million acre-feet a year, 
considering that concept ? 

Mr. Ey. Yes; the provision of such tremendous storage capacity 
can only be justified from a water-conservation standpoint on the 
assumption that the second and third stages of some of these great 
consumptive-use projects will be built, and not merely the initial 
phases named in S. 500, or named in H. R. 412, now before you. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Ely, looking at it in the worst possible light, how 

many acre-feet of water do you think might be awarded to the Indians 
under this Arizona versus California case, provided the subject does 
arise ? 

Mr. Exy. This is a difficult question to answer. We have en- 
deavored to smoke the Department of Justice and the Interior De- 
partment out on it, and I can only give you a guess. The Government 
pleads a diversion right of approximately 1,700,000 acre-feet for 
In in the lower basin. They have not yet pleaded anything in 
the upper basin, but I have seen estimates in H. R. 419, 80th Congress, 
of the general order of 1 million acre-feet. Thus we may be talking 
about total Indian claims to diversion rights of the general order 
of 2.5 to 3 million acre-feet. I am not justifying the size of those 
claims but simply trying to measure the magnitude of the claim 
asserted. 

As to how much of that diversion would be translated into “con- 
sumptive use.” I haven't seen any figures. I would suppose the con- 
sumptive use would be not less than half and perhaps two-thirds of 
the total diverted, so we may be talking about an Indian claim, meas- 
ured in consumptive use of something ‘of the order of 2 million acre- 
feet, throughout the basin. 

Mr. Ruopes. On the last page of your statement in the conclusions, 
you indicate that insofar as this particular project, or this phase of 
the project was concerned, that there would be very little opposition 
from your particular interests, but that, as I understand the state- 
ment to read, you fear the possibility of aa expansions because 
of the things you mention. 

Mr. Exy. Y es, sir, and also the fact that the Colorado storage proj- 
ect has overtaken this one in point of time and we look upon them all 
as one ball of wax. 

Mr. Ruopes. So you are unqualifiedly opposed to this project ? 

Mr. Ety. Yes, sir. I should not perhaps say unqualifiedly. First, 
we have endeavored to separate out the Arkansas features. We 
are not opposed to those. And with respect to the transmountain 
diversions we do not say dogmatically that there is no solution. The 
Supreme Court decree may give us one. Short of that, it is possible, 
although certainly not very probable, but it is certainly possible, that 
the States might agree upon some limitation on transmountain di- 
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versions in the upper basin. That is one of the gaps in the Colo- 
rado River compact. 

Mr. AspInaLu. Will my colleague yield at that point? 

Mr. Ruopes. I yield. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I believe, Mr. Ely, in hearings concerning the 
Colorado River program I asked you the direct question of whether 
or not you would be compelled to take some action to oppose the con- 
struction of the project, providing it was authorized. You suggested, 
at least, that you would. Meaning, of course, that you would have to 
go into court. Your opposition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
goes to that extent as well. 

Mr. Etry. I think it was Mr. Rhodes who asked me that question 
and I told him I could not give him any clean-cut answer to it. I 
cannot give you a clean-cut answer, either, as to whether we would en- 
deavor to go into court to enjoin, let us say, the Fryingpan- Arkansas 
project. 

We are certainly doing our best at this moment to get you into 
court in the present suit. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I asked the question as one having to do with any 
transmountain diversion, and your answer at least at that time led me 
to believe that your position was that you would have to oppose, even 
by court procedures, any transmountain diversion. 

Mr. Ey. I could say that we would certainly have to reserve all of 
our rights to do so, Mr. Aspinall. I cannot give you any forecast and 
have no authority to do so, as to what we would do in court with re- 
spect to any one of these projects. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Mr. Chairman, if I recall the colloquy that you men- 
tioned, I asked the question which you have just raised and the gentle- 
man from California, at my left, objected on the basis of it being 
irrelevant, incompetent and immaterial and before the Chair could 
rule, Mr. Ely interposed the answer, “I am unable to say.’ 

Mr. Asprnaun. If you look through the hearings you will find also 
reference to my question as well. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I want to associate myself with my colleagues on 
the committee who have expressed their pleasure in having you with 
us, Mr. Ely, and you, Mr. Matthew. 

Mr. Ery. Thank you. 

Mr. Marruew. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I completely disagree with your position, but I 
respect your opinions. You are expert in your field and it has been 
a real pleasure for me to discuss these matters with you. I regret 
that you have not been able to see your way clear to support this 
project, as I believe you should and I believe California should. 

I would like to say a word relative to the attitude taken by Mr. 
Engle from California and my colleague, Mr. Sisk, of California. I 
appreciate their attitudes and positions. It indicates clearly, of 
course, that there is a division of opinion in California concerning 
these projects. 

I also want to say a word concerning my colleague, Mr. Hosmer. 
Even though he disagrees, he has sincerely tried to be helpful in 
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working out some solution to this problem and I appreciate his coop- 
eration. 

Mr. Ely, I am a little puzzled concerning your position and the 
position of the State of California, concerning this project. I think 
your standing as a water lawyer, is well known. 

When you, representing the same interests that you do now, on the 
same project, 2 years ago, stated without equivocation, that you 
favored the project, and now, today, tell the committee that you are 
opposed to the project, it gives me some concern, and I must state I 
am a little puzzled to know just what has prompted that change. 

We have had no change in the project. We have had no change 
in the circumstances surrounding the project, so far as I know. I am 
curious to know just what brought about the complete reversal of 
your former position. 

Mr. E ty. First, Mr. Chenoweth, may I respond to your very 
gracious personal comments. I certainly, personally, would be a lot 
happier if we were on the same side. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. So would I. 

Mr. Exy. I think I speak for all of our people in saying we regard 
you as not only a highly competent and formidable adversary but as a 
very fair one. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I deeply appreciate that. 

Mr. Ety. I will try to give you fair answers. 

When we testified in 1953, we indicated then that the State of 
California had made no objection to a series of 9 projects in the upper 
basin, in addition to the bill which ratified the Upper Basin Compact, 
making at least 10 upon which we had stood aside. 

And when we testified on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Mr. 
Matthew and I, in the spring of 1953, the Colorado River storage 
project was not actively before Congress. It is true that bills had 
been introduced, but the Bureau of the Budget at that time, as in the 
preceding administration, had taken a dim view of the Colorado River 
storage project and bottled it up. 

The State of California had filed with the Interior Department 
its comments upon your project, the Fryingpan-Arkansas. Those had 
been transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior and Congress, and 
later were printed as part of House Document 187, 83d Congress, and 
they appear at page 154. I might say this was the official position of 
the State of California, at that time. It said: 

3. The State of California favors congressional authorization of the initial 
development (Roaring Fork diversion) of the Gunnison-Arkansas project and 
the construction with Federal funds consistent with the national welfare (a) if 
the project qualifies under criteria, policies, and procedures established by the 
Congress, and (b) if the diversion and utilization of the waters of the Colorado 
River system by and through the project works will not impair the rights of 
the State of California or any of its agencies to the waters of that system 
as defined and set forth in the Colorado River compact and related documents 
and laws, or will not adversely affect the quality of such waters to which 
California has rights. 


There were other provisions of the comments of California, but 
that is a pertinent one that I would like to refer to here. As I said 
this morning, if the Fryingpan-Arkansas project stood alone, if the 
Colorado River storage project had not come upon us, I think our 
position today would be just as it was 2 years ago. We have leaned 
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over backward to avoid conflict with any of these relatively small 
projects as they came along. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You knew of the efforts being made to promote 
the Colorado River project. You had received a favorable report by 
the Bureau of Reclamation at that time. 

Mr. Ey. The Bureau of Reclamation may have rendered a favor- 
able report, but the Interior Department and the Bureau of the Budget 
did not. This administration, as far as we knew in June 1953 was not 
prepared to clear that project. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If my colleague would yield right there, Fryingpan- 
Arkansas 2 years ago was tied closer to the Gunnison-Arkansas than 
it is today, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Evy. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Do you think events that have happened since then 
have taken Fryingpan-Arkansas as such, further away from the origi- 
nal Gunnison-Arkansas as proposed ? 

Mr. Evy. I think the situation in that respect has not changed, then 
and now, from our viewpoint. The Fryingpan-Arkansas was simply 
a change in name of the first unit of the Gunnison project. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Then that really is not one of the reasons vou are 
opposing the project, is it If you could have supported it 2 
vears ago—— 

Mr. Ery. In our testimony then we stated we would oppose the 
second phase of the project, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asrtnauu. I understand that. 

Mr. Exy. I stated that this morning, again. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I understand that, but also this morning you related 
it to the possibility of the Gunnison-Arkansas becoming a reality. 

Mr. Evy. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnati. And vou don’t believe that it is further removed, 
today, from that possibility than it was 2 years ago? 

Mr. Evy. No, I don’t, Mr. Aspinall. IT am sure that it is in your 
mind and in the mind of Mr. Chenoweth and your colleagues, but I 
don’t think over the long pull, Mr. Aspinall, there is any possibility 
of divorcing the two. 

Mr. CueNnowetu. I appreciate the contribution of my colleague, the 
chairman of the committee. Has there been any development i in the 
last couple of vears, Mr. Ely, which has brought ‘the Fryingpan closer, 
to the Gunnison project ? 

As Mr. Aspinall pointed out they are probably further separated 
now. Certainly they are no closer together. 

Mr. Evy. I am aware of no change in either direction, Mr. Cheno- 
weth, if I may say, 2 years ago I offered an amendment when I testi- 
fied before the Senate, to carry out recommendation N of the regional 
director of the Bureau of Reclamation, giving the assurance that 
there was no commitment, real or implied, in favor of further trans- 
mountain diversions, and that amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. In your testimony given June 16, 1953—and I 
quote—I believe Mr. Engle referred to the same quotation this morn- 
ing “In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I state California distinctly does 
not oppose this project.” 

Now you knew then there wasn’t any threat of a future Gunnison- 
Arkansas—you didn’t make any reference to it in this approval of the 
project and I know you are too good a lawyer to overlook any possible 
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objections that might have been raised. I am sure you would have 
been just as loyal to your client, then, and just as faithful and just as 
efficient as you are, today. 

Mr. Ey. Thank you, sir. 

I think the hearings then, including the submission of the State of 
California’s official comments, we made it very clear that we would 
oppose the Gunnison 900,000 acre-foot project. 

Mr. CuENowetu. But we don’t have the Gunnison-Arkansas project 
before us, today. We haven’t anything to propose, today, insofar as 
the Gunnison-Arkansas is concerned. Why don’t you cross that bridge 
when you get to it? 

Mr. Exy. Mr. Chenoweth, I can appreciate your inquiry, but we 
think that this is just the first shoe. We don’t want to be in a position 
of waiting for the second shoe to drop. 

Mr. CuEeNowetu. Can you give us any tangible proof that this is 
the nose of the camel under the tent? Can you tell me of anything 
that has happened in this intervening time? Has there been any 
overt action on the part of any one, to promote the Gunnison- Arkansas 
project ? 

Mr. Exy. There has been a consistent threat throughout all the 
Reclamation Bureau reports, Mr. Chenoweth, which does tie the two 
together. 

Tt is quite true at times they give assurance they are not thinking 
about the big one right now, but the State of Colorado’s own water 
conservation board has gone on record with a resolution saying that 
the agreement between the east and west slopes is not an abandonment 
of the desire of the east slope for the Gunnison project. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. May I read this language as contained in the 


operating agreement, adopted by the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, which speaks officially for the State of Colorado, regardless of 
what opinion I may have or others. This board speaks officially for 
the State of Colorado. 


This development— 
referring to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project— 


is designed as a self-contained unit and its construction would not imply a 
commitment for developing future water supplies in the Gunnison River Basin 
for diversion to the Arkansas River Basin. 


So that is a complete disclaimer as to the Guinnison-Arkansas 
project. 


Colorado approves thjs statement but such a statement weighs to the region 
for claiming the name of the project as the Bureau recommends. 

Diversion from the Fryingpan River to the Arkansas has no relation to the 
Gunnison River. It is not proposed under this self-contained project to divert 
water to the Arkansas River from the Gunnison River. The identification of the 
project on the cover of the report and as used throughout the report “Initial 
Development, Gunnison-Arkansas Project, Roaring Fork Division, Colorado” is 
a misnomer and may lead to unwarranted complications. In addition to the 
recommended change in the project, Colorado requested that the project be 
authorized as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 


Now I think that is about as plain language, Mr. Ely, as can be 
written and certainly that ought to certainly dispel any doubts or 
fears that you may have that this is just the entering wedge for any 
other project. 
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Mr. Evy. Mr. Chenoweth, my doubts and fears are immediately 
reinstated because the same document—that is Senate Document 106, 
page 33, from which you quote the action of the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board says “It is recommended that this project shall here- 
after be referred to as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Approval 
of this provision by eastern Colorado representatives shall not be im- 
plied as an abandonment of their expressed intention to obtain ap- 
proval of a project from the Gunnison River nor shall approval of this 
provision by western Colorado representatives be construed as any 
consent on their part to the authorization of a project for the exporta- 
tion of water from the Gunnison River to eastern Colorado.” 

I think it would be unfair to leave the lower basin at the mercy of 
an internal Colorado agreement which on its face is not any settle- 
ment at all of this issue of the Gunnison diversion but w hich is open 
to resettlement internally in Colorado, at any time. 

Mr. CHEenowetH. The western Colorado representatives made it 
very clear, I thought, that they didn’t construe this as any recom- 
mendation on their part of any consent to the Gunnison project. 

Their approval would have to be obtained. I can’t conceive the 
Colorado Conservation Board approving the project without their 
consent. 

Mr. Evy. We would like a stronger bulwark than the internal situ- 
ation in Colorado changing from time to time. The western people 
might or might not agree with the eastern people, but, whether or not 
they did, we would be affected by the exportation. 

‘Mr. Curnoweru. If you can cite me one instance where there has 
been any overt act on the part of any one interested in the develop- 
ment of this project, leading toward dev elopment of the Gunnison- 
Arkansas project, then I w ould be willing to give some credence and 
some weight to what you are saying. Otherwise I cannot, Mr. Ely, 
because I don’t believe you can pr esent any such evidence. I tried 
when the Bureau witnesses were here and when the witnesses from 
Colorado was here—I made a special point to try to bring that out and 
I think you heard their testimony the other day where they em- 
phatically and specifically denied any such efforts at that time. 

Mr. Evy. The views of the Bureau change from time to time. What 
may be feasible for them to accomplish one day might not be feasible 
the next day, and vice versa. 

When the time comes for the Bureau of Reclamation to propose 
the Gunnison project, they can read these same documents and find 
no prohibition against their submission of such a project at a future 
time, if they felt it justified. 

Mr. CuenowetH. But you were not concerned about that 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Evy. We were concerned about it and said so, but it was 
not confronting us side by side with the Colorado River storage project. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Why are you taking a different attitude today? 

Mr. Ezy. Primarily because of the Colorado River storage project. 

Mr. Curnowern. Why are you connecting this project with the 
Colorado River storage project. You understand these projects were 
developed entirely separately and independently of each other. The 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project was developed by the Denver office of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The Colorado River storage project 
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was developed by the Salt Lake City office of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Mr. Exy. I think that is probably true of a number of the projects 
that are now included in the Colorado River project. Several were 
developed by different regional offices of the Bureau, such as the 
San Juan Chaura unit. 

Paragraph 40, Senate Document 106, p. 10, itself, refers to the inter- 
connection in this language: 

As a result of the diversion of water from the Colorado River Basin, this 
potential initial development is consistent with the purposes of the Colorado 
River storage project. The extent of its relationship to the upper Colorado 
River Basin development and to the upper Arkansas River Basin development 
and to the upper Arkansas River Basin development can be more firmly estab- 
lished as those developments proceed. 

And in testimony on H. R. 412, of the bill now before you, a repre- 
sentative of the Interior Department in giving the cost of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project said that “An annual cost for regulation 
provided by the upper Colorado River storage project of $163,000 
(69,200 acre-feet at $2.35)” is included. 

The projects are related financially. The degree to which they 
are connected in their water operations is left open by paragraph 
40 for further determination. 

Whether the Fryingpan- Arkansas project was in S. 500, or in H. R. 
412, or whether the 33 participating projects in S. 500 were separated 
out into 33 bills, does not affect the : aggregate impact upon us, whether 
they are in 1 bill or 2 bills or 40 bills. 

We are concerned by the fact that the upper basin is staking out a 

‘laim for waters of the Colorado River system in the ageregate of 
these projects, which is inconsistent with our interpretations of the 
Colorado River compact now at issue in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. CuEeNowetu. But the Fryingpan-Arkansas project wasn’t 
offensive to California. You expressed support through your per- 
sonal appearance and in the official report of the State. 

Mr. Exy. The conditions set up in the State’s formal report at that 
time are consistent with whatever we are now telling you, with respect 
to quantity and quality of water. The project standing alone is not 
a serious threat with respect to either. It is standing in company, 
now, however, with the Colorado River storage project, and with the 
implications of much greater projects to follow, as contained in S. 
500’s storage program. We are threatened both as to quantity and 
quality of water. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You are anticipating a great deal here, Mr. Ely 

Mr. Exy. Well, we have to. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. This may never happen. 

Mr. Ery. We have to, Mr. Chenoweth. This is a $2 billion pro- 
gram, in the aggregate, which provides for storage reservoirs under 
the Colorado River storage project 

Mr. CuenowetH. You are talking about the Colorado River s 
age project now. 

Mr. Evy. That is correct, sir. 

Now the fact that some small projects are in the Colorado storage 
project, and in the Fryingpan-Arkansas in a separate measure, does 
not alter the fact from our viewpoint that we are confronted by a 
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colossus of development in the upper basin, all based upon interpre- 
tations of the compact which are destructive of our interests. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I still contend, Mr. Ely, that you have not given a 
satisfactory explanation for the change in your position. If you al- 
lege the development of the upper C olorado River project—which of 
course was in the offing at the time you appeared 2 years ago—it was 
pretty well along at the time of your first appearance. 

Mr. Ety. It was in the offing but safely bottled up in the Bureau of 
the Budget and we had no expectations that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration would reverse the Truman administration on that sort of 
issue. 

Mr. Curnowertu. I don’t believe you have justified this change in 
policy. 

Now I want to refer to the quality situation for a moment. I think 
that you admitted when you appeared here before the committee in 
opposition to the upper Colorado River storage project, that the 
amount of salinity to be added by this project was very insignificant, 
that you could practically ignore it. I think about 10 pounds per 
acre-foot. In your statement you mention there is about a ton per 
acre-foot now. 

Mr. Ety. It is approaching 1 ton. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It is such a small amount I am surprised you are 
making reference to it, 

Mr. Err. The effect on quality of water of any one of these projects 
alone is not great; added altogether it is great. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation itself anticipates a 54 percent increase in the solid content 
of the water reaching the lower basin. 

As I indicated this morning, if we are approaching one ton, we are 
already at a quality of water twice as bad as that of Pueblo, and yet 
one of the reasons for the bill is to improve the unpalatable water 
that Pueblo now has to contend with. That quality in the lower basin 
will steadily deteriorate. We think it is inconsistent for the United 
States on the one hand to be giving as one of the justifications for a 
$100 million investment in transmountain diversion, here, the im- 
provement of the water supply for Pueblo, when on the other hand 
the effect the increase of transmountain diversions in the upper basin 
will ultimately produce a water supply in the lower basin containing 
three times as much solid matter as that with which Pueblo now con- 
tends. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. This project will make no material contribution 
to the solid matter in the river. 

Mr. Exy. That is true of so many of these small projects, one by 
one; it is the aggregate which concerns us. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Assuming this project was on the western slope 
of the Colorado and there was no transmountain diversion involved. 

Mr. Exry. No transmountain diversion ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Would you be opposed to the project? 

Mr. Err. No, I think standing alone, again, standing alone, we 
would not. 

Mr. Curenowetnu. Is it the transmountain diversion you are object- 
ing to? 

Mr. Ey. It is the fact that we are now confronted with the whole 
ball of wax, the Colorado River storage project, not one project but 
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34, counting this one, plus the great storage reservoirs and the im- 
plications of many more to follow. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I know you want to be f air but I think it is unfair 
to make reference to “this ball of wax. 

This has been a separate and independent project from its inception. 

Mr. Ey. From your viewpoint I can understand, but from ours 
we can not separate them. 

Mr. CHENowETH. Two years ago you did and you had no objection 
to the ate then. 

Mr. Exy. We are concerned with the quantity and quality left to 
us and it is immaterial whether the project that impairs the quality 
or takes away the quantity is authorized by one bill or another. The 
effect is the same. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Is there anything that could be done to satisfy 
you that this is not the forerunner of the Gunnison project, that this 
is not one big ball of wax, and that we are not going to do anything to 
prejudice or damage California? Is there anything we can do to 
convince you of our position ¢ 

Mr. Exry. So far as my personally being satisfied is concerned, I 
would take your word for it instantly, but you and I do not control 
this matter. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. Is there anything we can do? 

Mr. Exy. As time goes on, the Bureau of Reclamation generates 
one project after another and sooner or later it will be back with the 
Gunnison project and I don’t know of any way that you or I can 
prevent it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I wholly disagree with you, Mr. Ely. I do not 
think you give us any evidence here to support your position. 

Mr. Exry. There is nothing in the Bureau’s reports which indicates 
any contrary intent. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Both Mr. Aspinall and myself feel unconvinced. 

Mr. Exy. The people now in charge of the Bureau say they do not 
intend to try to persuade you to authorize the Gunnison project, but 
there is nothing which precludes that as an ultimate intent. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. If they do that they will have to start all over 
again and obtain the same permission and same consent of the western 
slope users and eastern slope users and California will again be called 
upon to express her position and go through this whole procedure 
again. 

“Mr. Exy. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Then why do you a.ticipate all of that. now? 
Why don’t you wait until you are threatened with real danger? You 
admit you are not now. You could then oppose any other project. 

Mr. Evy. That was the viewpoint we did take in an effort to assist 
vou 2 years ago, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. And I wish you would stay with it. I think you 
are still justified in staying with your original attitude and in my 
opinion you are making a mistake by not staying with it your first 
position. 

Mr. Exy. We put off the ev il day of conflict with the 900,000 acre- 
foot project. Today we are fac ed with a two billion dollar develop- 
ment in the upper basin. We must look to the legal principles upon 
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which all of these projects are premised and those legal principles are 
hostile, to a deadly degree to our water rights. 

There is one report after another coming out from the Bureau of 
Reclamation aaa indicates that this Gunnison project is not a dead 
duck. The report on Cliffs-Divide project, referred to by another 
witness the other day, contemplates what will be done in this con- 
tingency or that, in the event of construction of the Gunnison project. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What you are referring to are certain inventories 
or statements made by the Bureau of Reclamation of certain projects 
that have been suggested from time to time? 

Mr. Exy. No. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. These are not projects that the Bureau is actively 
working on today ? 

Mr. Eny. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. They are actually working on the Gunnison 
project ? 

Mr. Ey. No; the Cliffs-Divide project, Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. If the Bureau is now engaged in further promo- 
tion of the Gunnison project I would like to know about it. I have 
no such information. I would like to be brought up to date upon it. 
If you have such information I wish you would present it to the 
committee. 

Mr. Exy. If you will look at the Bureau status report on the Cliffs- 
Divide project, they speak of the alternatives they have under con- 
sideration and you will find that the Gunnison project is not the dead 
duck that you and I might like to think it is. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We will have a Bureau witness before the com- 
mittee again for cross-examination and I will see if I can elicit any 


information from the witness on that eyes 


Mr. Asprnauy. If my colleague would yield. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Would you say, Mr. Ely, if the Cliffs-Divide project 
became a reality, there would be very much feasibility to the Gunnison- 
Arkansas project ¢ 

Mr. Marrnew. I will answer that. This report is a status report 
of reconnaissance of a large number of potentialities and most of them 
are competing, in whole or in part. This report includes the Gunnison 
project as one of the projects still actively under consideration as one 
of the competing projects. 

Mr. Aspinauy. If the Upper Colorado River storage and develop- 
ment programs should become a reality, even in the most modest 
ambitions that the people might have, and then these participating 
projects should become a reality, then the chance of Gunnison-Arkan- 
sas, or South Platt are practically nill, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Marruew. I have not studied that enough to answer the ques- 
tion adequately. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. You know what* the call would be upon the river 
basin in the Upper reaches if these participating projects became a 
reality, and you know there would not be any water left, then. 

Mr. Marrnuew. I would have to check that by making more of a 
study than I have made, of these reports. They have a lot of them out. 
They have never been available to the lower basin for study. 

Mr. Asprnauu. This report has been available to the lower basin 
just as much as it has to the upper basin. 
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Mr. Marruew. No, sir, they have never been made available. They 
are just used up there locally. 

Mr. Asprnati. Thank you. 

Mr. Ery. Mr. Chairman, might I comment on one point Mr. Cheno- 
weth made: It impresses me, Mr. Chenoweth, that the end result of 
this $100 million of transmountain diversion features of the Fryingpan 
project is, after all, to get 3 inches of water per acre per year on the 
lands that need a supplemental water supply. Now, to me that is not a 
very substantial contribution to the solution of their water shortage 
in the Arkansas Valley and it would seem perfectly logical to me that 
the next step is to impart a much greater quantity from the Colorado 
River to give complete coverage to their shortage. 

I just cannot as a practical matter believe that the Government 
would spend $100 million to get 3 inches per acre per year over into 
the Arkansas Valley. 

Mr. CuEeNnowetH. This is very important water. You heard these 
witnesses testify the other day that the water may mean the difference 
between a crop and no crop at all, 

Mr. Exy. That is true, but 

Mr. CHeNoweTH. You may be critical of the project and the State 
of California might be critical but our people in Colorado are very 
much concerned over this project and that is why I feel all the facts 
should be brought out. That is why I still contend your position 
is untenable here, and I believe you should maintain the same position 
you originally asserted. I do not think you are justified in switching 
your position on this project. I feel in the process of that change, 
irreparable damage is being done not only to the cause of reclamation, 
but to the friendly and cordial relations which have existed between 
our two States. I just think there is a feeling that California is not 
justified in opposing this project, particularly after you did endorse 
the project 2 years ago. 

Mr. Ery. The statements of California two years ago were as I read 
them to you. It was on conditions that the quantity and quality of 
water available to the lower basin should not be impaired. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. You do admit, don’t you, Mr. Ely, that regardless 
of the outcome of the controversy now before the Supreme Court that 
there is ample water allocated to the State of Colorado under the 
upper Colorado compact, that will take care of this project, regard- 
less of the outcome of the case. 

Mr. Ey. If this project had priority ahead of all other Colorado 
projects, what you say might be correct. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What do you mean by priority? 

Mr. Ety. If Colorado has so much water that this 70,000 acre-feet 
will not be at risk, no matter how much Colorado might be cut down, 
that is one thing, but as I understand the agreement between the east 
and west slope the transmountain diversion shall be the first to feel 
the impact of any curtailment of Colorado’s uses that come about in 
consequence of the Mexican Treaty burden. 

Mr. CHENowetH. How does that affect California ? 

Mr. Exy I thought your assertion was there would be plenty of 
water for this project, no matter what happens. That the 70,000 acre- 
feet is so small that no matter what happened, this project’s water sup- 
ply is safe. 
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Mr. CueNnowetHn. This amount will not be jeopardized in any event. 

Mr. Ey. The water for the Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain 
diversion may be seriously jeopardized, if we understand the east-west 
slope agreement correctly, that in the event Colorado’s water supply 
is curtailed, in consequence of the Mexican Treaty burden, which it 
surely will be, the transmountain diversions are to be curtailed first. 
(See H. Doc. 187, 83d Cong., p. 38, par. 15.) 

Now, I do not know what the relative position of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas diversion is in point of priority, as compared with other 
transmountain diversions in the State of Colorado. It is not our 
business. 

Mr. Cnuenowetu. I have never heard the question of priority 
mentioned before, in transmountain diversion. 

Mr. Ety. I refer only to the east-west slope agreement, quoted at 
page 38 of H. Doc. 187, 83d Congress, which I do not purport to be an 
expert on. 

Mr. Cuenowern. In this Cliffs-Divide report—I am not familiar 
with that; Mr. Aspinall is more familiar with that than I am—isn’t 
that just a memorandum? 

Mr. AsprnatL. If my colleague will yield, they made a report on the 
Gunnison River. That is one report. It was a reconnaissance report 
and they came out with the Gunnison-Arkansas. 

Then they made a report in the northwestern part of the State. 
That is another one. 

The Cliffs-Divide study is simply a reconnaissance study of the 
main stem of the Colorado River from the Utah line to the continental 
divide. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It does not refer to the Gunnison-Arkansas proj- 
ect as such? 

Mr. AspInaLu. It does not refer to the Gunnison-Arkansas as such, 
but on the other hand there would be certain implications insofar as 
the amount of water is concerned. 

Mr. Ery. On page 112 of this document which is called Status Re- 
port, February 1954, Cliffs-Divide Project, Colo., appears under the 
caption, “Gunnison-Arkansas project,” the following: 

A report issued by region 7, Bureau of Reclamation, in June 1948, on the 
Gunnison-Arkansas project presents plans for the exportation of water from 
several tributaries of the Roaring Fork of the Colorado River as well as from 
numerous tributaries of the Gunnison River. The plan for initial development 
as presented in that project has been superseded by the plan for the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. In addition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project diversions, 
the ultimate development plan for the Gunnison-Arkansas project would include 
diversions from Crystal River and Difficult, Castle, and Maroon Creeks, all 
of whicn are tributory to Roaring Fork. Diversions from these streams would 
first be made into the Gunnison River Basin and thence, together with water 
collected in that basin, into the Arkansas River Basin. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. Has anything been done to carry out the report? 
Have there been any further studies on the Gunnison-Arkansas that 
you know of? 

Mr. Exy. I do not know, Mr. Chenoweth. This status report is 
dated only last year, February 1954. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think we can clear that up very quickly when 
the Bureau witnesses appear. 

My colleague, Mr, Sisk referred to the amount of water which is 
now going to the Salton Sea. Is that figure correct ? 
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Mr. Ety. No. 

Mr. CHEeNowetH. Some 80 million acre-feet? How much water 
actually is running there now? 

Mr. Exy. There is confusion here. I think Mr. Sisk referred to 
~ water going into the Gulf of California and not into the Salton 

ea. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How much goes into the Salton Sea? 

Mr. Ety. I do not have the exact figure, but I can supply it for 
the record. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is the amount of evaporation there ? 

Mr. Exy. The amount flowing into Salton Sea is of the general 
order of perhaps a million acre-feet a year. I am subject to correc- 
tion, and I will supply the figure. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. Has the amount risen constantly ? 

Mr. Exy. The level of the Salton Sea fluctuates. It is, in general, 
I think, rising, as it is expected to do. That is a closed basin. The 
drainage from the Imperial Valley and the Coachella Valley in the 
United States and the Mexicali Valley in Mexico, all discharge into 
the Salton Sea. 

The quality of water question is involved, because, as the quality 
deteriorates, the salt content rises. That can be taken care of only 
by drainage, and the proportion of the inflow that must be discharged 
from the project, to preserve the “salt balance,” rises. 

In the Interior Department’s report on the central Arizona project, 
for example, they assumed that about 20 to 25 percent of the water 
that came into the project must be permitted to escape to carry out 
salt to preserve the salt balance, and that is probably what we will 
face in the Imperial Valley. The percentage may be higher as the 
quality deteriorates. 

In any event, the area around the Salton Sea has been withdrawn 
and set aside for that very purpose. There is no other place for 
the water to go. The surface will rise. There is nothing abnormal 
about that. The Salton Sea is a sink, two-hundred-and-forty-odd 
feet below sea level, into which the river has flowed from time to time. 
It has broken in on several later occasions. It was dry at the time 
Imperial Valley started development in 1891. The “sea” was occa- 
sioned by the break of the Colorado River through the Alamo canal 
in 1905 and 1906. Drainage from Imperial Valley farms has per- 
mitted it to rise somewhat instead of evaporating completely. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The reason I referred to this 70,000 acre-feet in 
our project is that it is rather insignificant as compared to the amount 
involved in the Salton Sea. 

Mr. Exy. That is a different problem. That is the effluent, the 
outflow from our farms. It is essential to discharge salts. It is not 
water wasted. 

Mr. CHENowETH. We are trying to use 70,000 acre-feet of water in 
Colorado and the State of California objects. 

Mr. Exy. The implication is that the water is wasted and that is 
not correct. If the water didn’t go into the Salton Sea it would 
go into Mexico. At some future time, the quantity going into the 
sea will have to be more strictly watched or policed than it is now, 
but it is not a waste. 
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Mr. Cuenowern. I wanted to ask Mr. Matthew a question. He 
criticized the open canals to be used in connection with the power 
system. 

" Have you personally been over that area, Mr. Matthew? 

Mr. Marruew. I have been through that area on several occasions, 
yes. Ihave not been over the canal. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You are not familiar with this area? 

Mr. Marrnew. I am familiar with it but I have never been over the 
canal. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Where the canals are to be built, do you have per- 
sonal knowledge of the area and what the weather conditions are? 

Mr. Matruew. Yes, I have been up that canyon more than once. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Which canyon are you referring to? 

Mr. Matruew. The Arkansas River Canyon. 

Mr. CHenowetH. You have been up and down the Arkansas River? 

Mr. Marruew. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Up into Twin Lakes? 

Mr. Marruew. No. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You are familiar with that general area? 

Mr. Martruew. I have not been to Twin Lakes, no, but I have been 
up the highway, up that canyon to Leadville, and so on. 

Mr. CHENowetH. You have been up the main highway ? 

Mr. Marruew. That is right. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. You haven’t been to Twin Lakes? 

Mr. Marruew. No. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are not, then, familiar with the valley where 
these canals will be built ? 

Mr. Martruew. I am generally familiar with it. You can see it 
from the road. I have been through there on the railroad, too. You 
can see the topography of the situation. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You have heard the witness testify that the canals 
will satisfy that situation and will carry the water as provided for in 
the project. 

Do you dispute that ? 

Mr. Matruew. Yes. In my opinion, it is going to be impractical 
to operate that canal in the wintertime with an open canal. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. These reports have been checked by independent 
engineers and they confirmed these figures and these facts. 

Mr. Matrnew. On that, I have no information. I have not seen 
any reference to that. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You made some reference to the Big Thompson 
project. 

Mr. Matruew. That is right. 

Mr. CHenowetu. You mentioned in your statement that the Bureau 
of Reclamation changed from the canals to the conduits. 

Mr. Matruew. That is right. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you know of personal knowledge that that 
is what actually happened ? 

Mr. Matrnew. I can refer you to the record where the Bureau of 
Reclamation states it themselves. Also, I can refer you to the record 
where Mr. Tipton, 2 years ago testified before the Senate committee 
to that effect. 
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Mr. Cuenoweru. You have heard testimony this week that that 
change was made because of the economic situation, that it was cheaper 
to have the conduits. 

Mr. Martruew. I will have to refer you to the record, then. 

Mr. CuenoweTH. I just wanted to keep the record straight. 

Mr. Matruew. I am sure you do and I will tell you that in the, I 
think it is the third supplemental appropriation for Interior in the 
80th Congress, there is a complete statement made by the Bureau as 
to the reasons for the difference in the cost estimates between the origi- 
nal $43 million and what it was then in 1948. It is very clear in there. 
Then, Mr. Tipton, who I think everybody recognizes as a very able 
engineer, testified very definitely in regard to that 2 years ago before 
the Senate committee. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHEenowernu. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. I have the document in my office and will send it over, 
if you want it. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I appreciate that, Mr. Hosmer. 

I had the definite impression that this change was made not because 
the canal wouldn’t carry the water, but because it was found perhaps 
more practical and cheaper to do it the other way. I got that im- 
pression from the testimony. 

Mr. Matruew. I see. 

Both Mr. Tipton and the Bureau of Reclamation and the statement 
they filed with the committee in 1948 were to the effect that the change 
was made largely because of the impracticality of operating open 
canals under winter conditions. 

The winter conditions here in this area, in the Arkansas, have higher 
elevations, even, than on the Colorado-Big Thompson. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. There is a difference of opinion on that, Mr. 
Matthew, and that is why I asked if you had been over this territory 
personally and had seen for yourself what the situation was in this 
immediate area. 

Mr. Marruew. I have seen the weather conditions and I am also 
very familiar with weather conditions and operating canals in Cali- 
fornia in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. I know something of the 
operating difficulties in the winter time. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The testimony of other witnesses dispute your 
contention that it can’t be done. They say it can be done. 

Mr. Matruew. I think, Mr. Chenoweth, that that is a question 
that might well be referred to an impartial board of engineers, because 
it is a very expensive proposition. 

The Secretary of the Interior has reported that if the conduit had 
to be covered, and he says tunnels would not be practical, it would 
cost $64 million more. Now, that is a big expense. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. It is not contemplated to cover them. 

Mr. Marruew. I know it is not, but it is contemplated to operate 
that canal 12 months of the year, and as I say, I do not think that 
would be practicable. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Well, as I say, there is a difference of opinion. 

Now, Mr. Matthew, you made a very exhaustive and somewhat criti- 
cal analysis of this project and have gone into some detail. You ques- 
tion the economics and feasibility, and the ability of the irrigators to 
pay for this water. 
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You heard the farmers who testified here this week, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Ryan, state that $5.40 per acre-foot is pretty cheap water, when 
that water means a crop or no crop at all. 

You have heard that testimony. 

Do you have any doubt at all in your mind that they can not pay 
that amount? 

Mr. Matruew. Yes, I have very serious doubt and the Department 
of Agriculture had serious doubt about it, too, when they commented 
on the report in 1951. 

For instance, in the Central Valley in California, the price of water 
there is $3.50 per acre-foot for firm water, and there you have any- 
where from 7 to 9 months’ growing season. They think even that 
price out there is a little bit high. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. You heard the banker from Colorado testify this 
week that he would loan I think up to $25 an acre to his clients if they 
needed that money to purchase additional water? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You have heard the reports of the need for this 
extra water. 

Are you familiar with the Arkansas Valley where these crops are 
grown? 

Mr. Marrnew. I am generally familiar, not in detail. 

Mr. CuenowetnH. You have not been through that area, yourself? 

Mr. Marrnuew. I have been through there, but I am not familiar in 
detail with it but only generally. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. That last few inches of water can be pretty im- 
portant. 

Mr. Marruew. Well, even so, Mr. Chenoweth, my own personal 
opinion would be that it would be questionable over a long period of 
time, whether that much could be paid for the water, and as I say, the 
Department of Agriculture raised that question very definitely in their 
comments. They are experts on agriculture. It is just a question of 
whether they can or not. 

T might point out to you that—take the original Bureau report, 
which is in House Document 187—they found after an exhaustive 
investigation for several years that the most the irrigators could pay 
was something like $3 per acre-foot and a little bit more for the water. 
The $3 did not pan out very well for necessary revenue, so the next 
vear in the Secretary’s revised report, it was raised to $5.40. The 
irrigators came before this committee and said yes, they would be 
willing to pay for it, but I think it is verv questionable. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. Ts it not true, Mr. Matthews, that there is nothing 
unusual about this project? Is this not a typical reclamation project? 
A multiple-purpose project ? 

You have been very critical in your analvsis. You have gone into 
extraordinary detail in dissecting the different components of the 
project and reflected very unfavorably on many of them. 

Ts there anvthing different about this project from what you have 
in California ? 

Mr. Matruew. It is all a matter of degree, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You do not want to come up to Colorado, do you, 
and stop our development of reclamation and prevent our enjoying the 
use of our water there? Iam sure you do not have that intention? 
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Mr. Marruew. I might enjoy very much coming up there and 
staying. 

Mr. CHENowWETH. We would like to have you. 

Mr. Marruew. The analysis is an objective engineering analysis of 
the project. As far as the material presented in my statement today 
is concerned, I merely carried out the suggestions that have been 
made by the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget, 
to see what this thing looks like. 

Mr. CuHeNowetH. You were in support of the project 2 years ago, 
were you not? 

Mr. Matruew. No, sir. We did not object to the authorization of 
the project 2 years ago. 

Mr. CHENoweErH. You were not quite so critical then as now. 

Mr. Matruew. That is very true. 

Mr. CHenowetH. What caused your change in attitude? 

Mr. Marruew. I think that has been thoroughly explained by Mr. 
Ely. 

Mr. CuENowerTH. I mean about the engineering part, the feasibility 
and economics of the project. 

Mr. Martruew. Well, I will say this, Mr. Chenoweth, that, of course, 
the details of the project have been changed quite a lot since that time. 

Mr. CueNowetn. Is it a better project, today, than it was 2 years 
ago? 

Mr. Marruew. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Asprnaty. May the Chair interject for just a moment: It is the 
Chair’s wish that we get away as near to 4 o'clock as we can. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Utt, has not questioned yet. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I will give him adequate time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Matruew. The Colorado River Board submitted comments 
directly which were made a part of the comments of the State of 
California and submitted them to the Secretary of Interior at the 
same time, and the Colorado River Board in their comments stated 
in part as follows: (H. Doe. 187, 83d Cong., p. 156). 

4, The financial plan of the project depends upon the use of the interest com- 
ponent of power and municipal revenues to pay a major portion of the irrigation 
construction costs. Such use of the interest component is based upon an opinion 
of the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior in 1944, which has not been 
approved by the Congress and is believed to be contrary to law. It is also in 
conflict with the report of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
submitted to the President in December 1950. The report of the Commission 
is likely to receive consideration during the current Congress. 

As respects the use of the interest component, term of repayment, and other 
matters of general policy, Congress should first reach its conclusions upon the 
report of the President’s Commission, and then apply them in the authorization 
of such a project as the one under review. For a statement of California’s 
position on this subject, reference is made to the views of the State of California 
on elements of a national water resources policy submitted to the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission, dated June 1950. 

These comments applied to the Bureau’s 1951 repoort. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. The interest component is not in here. 

Mr. Matruew. We did call attention to some questionable features 
of the financial aspects of the project in 1951. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I am not familiar with your California situation 
but I understand the Imperial district received some water at no cost, 
is that right? 
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Mr. Marruew. Imperial made an appropriation of Colorado River 
water back in the 1890’s. The development was carried out under 
a financing, about 1900, and water was brought into the Imperial 

alley in 1901. Their appropriation dates back to the natural flow 
of the river in the 1890’s, for 10,000 second-feet. Under the Colorado 
River compact, that right is thoroughly protected and so, under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, Imperial merely got stored water to 
replace water taken away from them out of the natural flow of the 
stream by junior upstream appropriators. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You use power to help pay for the cost, don’t 
you ¢ 

Mr. Matruew. Yes. 

Mr. Exy. Under section 1 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act, it 
was directed that the cost of the All-American Canal should be repaid 
by the irrigators and by such power development as they might install 
on the canal at their own expense. It was also directed that no part 
of the power revenues of the Hoover Dam shall be used to pay the cost 
of the All-American Canal. The financing of the two was separated. 
By the same token, the All-American Canal users do not pay for any 
of the cost of the Hoover Dam, in consequence of that same separation, 
and the statute directs that no charge shall be made for the storage or 
delivery of water to Imperial or Coachella Valleys, for the reason Mr. 
Matthew stated. It is a substitute for an old appropriated rights in 
the natural flow. 

The point I am now making is that the Hoover power revenues do 
not subsidize the All-American Canal. The only power revenues the 
users of the canal get the benefit of are the revenues of the powerplant 
built upon the canal at their own expense with the proceeds of bond 
money obligating their own properties. 

Mr. Curnowetru. Does not the sale of power purchased at the 
Hoover Dam pay for these lines. 

Mr. Ety. Yes. 

Mr. Curnowetu. Do not they sell this power at a profit which 
amortizes those lines? To that extent, the Hoover Dam is subsidizing 
this operation, is that not true? 

Mr. Ery. The All-American Canal, Mr. Chenoweth, and the Hoover 
Dam, are separated completely as to their revenues. : 

Mr. CueNowetu. Those who purchase power from the Hoover 
Dam, do they not make a profit on that operation, and aren’t they 
using the profit to amortize the cost of the line? 

Mr. Exy. To subsidize the All-American Canal? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. No, I mean the powerlines? 

Mr. Exy. Ninety-one percent of the firm power at Hoover Dam is 
taken by public agencies. There is no profit in the sense of dividends. 
The revenues amortize the cost of the lines, repay the United States 
and provide for betterments to the system, and so on. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of other ques- 
tions. I appreciate your courtesies and I know that you want to 
close this hearing. 

My colleague, Mr. Utt, has some questions, so I will close now. 

I want to thank Mr. Ely and Mr. Matthew for their answers to my 
questions. 
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Mr. Asprnatt. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, I will not impose upon the time of the 
committee, but I think that the record is not complete or completely 
clear with regard to the flow of the water into the Gulf of Mexico. 
There is some confusion between the Gulf of Mexico and the Salton 
Sea. The water flowing into the Salton Sea is simply the drainage 
water from the irrigation in the Imperial Valley, which if it were on 
the river, would be a return flow to the river and it is about the same 
water that we lose in the Pacific Ocean by reason of our sewers—our 
joint out-fall sewers—from the water of the Colorado River. 

Coming back to the 80 million feet that has been referred to in the 
last 20 years, that flows in the Gulf of California, they have been 
careful in their testimony not to bring that figure up to date, and I 
would like to ask Mr. Matthew some questions regarding that. 

Now, the rainfall and the snow vad is complete for 1955, and there 
will be no waste water into the Gulf of California, by reason of floods 
this year ? 

Mr. Matruew. There should be very, very little this year. As a 
matter of fact, there hasn’t been any waste water into the gulf by 
floods passing Hoover Dam. The fact of the matter is that ever since 
Hoover Dam went into operation, which was about 1935, and for- 
tunately we had some pretty good years of runoff, so that the reser- 
voir filled up by about 1941—it filled to a point where they could 
operate the spillways, and they did operate the spillways because 
they wanted to find out how they operated and if there were any 
difficulties with them. Actually, they didn’t have to waste any water 
that year. It could have been all held. So, as a matter of fact, the 
way the streamflow has come ever since Hoover went into operation, 
there would need not have been any waste of water due to floods. 

Now, the releases from Hoover have been predicated in part, and 
ultimately will be entirely controlled by the amount of water required 
for domestic and irrigation users, and the Mexican Treaty—in these 
past years it has been predicated upon taking care of those require- 
ments first and then for generating power with the water that is avail- 
able. The outflow from Hoover has ranged from around six to 
fifteen million acre-feet a year. 

During that time, after the Mexican Treaty went into operation— 
Mexico has been using a million and a half acre-feet, or more a year. 
But the net amount of water going into the Gulf of California—and 
I don’t have the figures with me—if it were 80 million acre-feet in 
20 years, that would be 4 million acre-feet a year on the average, 
and it is possible that the figures would show that. 

I would be glad to get the figures available and submit them for 
the record. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


Available information relating to the flow of the Colorado River into the Gulf 
of California is as follows: 

There are and never have been any measurements or records of the flow of the 
Colorado River into the Gulf of California. However, measurements have been 
and are still being made from which can be obtained a close approximation of 
the flow of the Colorado River into Mexico. These compiled figures of the flow 
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into Mexico from 1935 (the year that Hoover Dam went into operation) to and 
including 1954, are as follows: 


Flow into Mevzico 
[Millions of acre-feet annually] 
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The flow into the Gulf of California would be substantially less than the 
foregoing indicated flow into Mexico, by the amount of water consumed in 
Mexico for irrigation and other purposes and by natural losses, which amount 
has not been estimated but would probably be 2 million acre-feet or more. 

Mr. Martruew. Lately, I want to say, the controlled flow has been 
gradually reduced so that the flow at the border has been down to 
around 4 million acre-feet a year and much less into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. This coming year, with a 30 percent reduction in firm power 
output at Hoover, which has been announced in the paper, there prob- 
ably will be no more water reaching the Mexican border—at least, I 
presume the attempt will be made for no more water to reach the Mexi- 
can border than required by the Mexican Treaty. I doubt that there 
will be any so-called waste into the Gulf of California this coming 

ear. 

Mr. Urr. What is the present deficiency in acre-feet, in Lake Mead. 

Mr. Marruew. Lake Mead is down to an active storage of around 
11 million acre-feet. 

The full active storage capacity is 29 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Urr., It is down 18 million acre-feet ? 

Mr. MatrHew. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. How much is Lake Mohave, do you know ? 

Mr. Matruew. Lake Mohave does not loom very large in the storage. 
It fluctuates up and down. In fact, it is operated mainly for re- 
regulating releases from Hoover. 

Mr. Urr. It is fed entirely from Hoover? 

Mr. Martrnew. That is right. 

Mr. Urr. And Lake Havasu? 

Mr. Marruew. Lake Havasu has a variation of 3 or 4 feet at different 
times of the year, and that is all. They vary the level to that extent. 
The useful storage is small. 

Mr. Urr. This 80 million feet that has been referred to so many 
times occurred when the All-American Canal was not in full opera- 
tion and when the Metropolitan aqueduct was in partial operation 
and several other diversions, and since those diversions are almost all 
in full operation, with the exception of Metropolitan, there will not 
be that constant flow below the Mexican border. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one further question before 
we go. I just wanted to clear up one point in the testimony. 

Mr. Ely, you mentioned that according to your theory, the bene- 
ficial consumptive use of water occurred when water was stored for 
power, or for control of the river ? 

Mr. Exy. No, Mr. Rhodes, I think you suggested that as one possi- 
bility. That is not our interpretation. That 1s an interpretation ad- 
vocated by the proponents of the depletion theory. 
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The people who believe that say that the use occurs when the water 
is put into storage and not when it is taken out. We say that the con- 
sumptive use occurs when the water is taken out of a and applied 
to the land or otherwise in fact burned up or consumed. 

Mr. Ruopes. If you will recall, I asked you that question in an 
effort to justify your previous statement that the use of water con- 
templated by the upper Colorado storage project, coupled with Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas, made this a dangerous project. 

Now, I am at.a loss to know how there could be enough use from 
the upper Colorado project and this project, to make the two of 
them dangerous, as far as the water is concerned. 

Mr. Evy. We misunderstood each other. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would you care to further clarify that? 

Mr. Ey. The Colorado River storage project troubles us for two 
basic reasons, one with respect to the operation of their great storage 
reservoirs, the other with respect to the actual consumptive use by 
the so-called participating projects and those that are foreshadowed 
in the future. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you mean so much water would be held back by the 
filling of these reservoirs that there might not be sufficient water for 
the uses in the lower basins? 

Mr. Ey. Yes, the rate at which the water is accumulated and the 
terms under which it is released. 

Mr. Rnopes. And now, No.2? 

Mr. Evy. Second, consumptive use, in the sense of burning up water, 
by the participating projects proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 412, by the 
reservoir losses, and by the implication of much greater transmoun- 
tain diversion and other uses to follow. 

The first impact we will feel will be the operation of storage reser- 
voirs. The day that Glen Canyon gates are closed, the in-flow at 
Lake Mead will be curtailed. How much, we have been unable to 
get from anyone. We have been unable to get any satisfactory as- 
surance in that respect. 

We have asked of the Bureau of Reclamation a table showing how | 
they would operate Glen Canyon Reservoir, assuming it was completed 
in a year like 193i, followed by years duplicating those from 1931 
down to date. At what rate would they accumulate water and at 
what rate would they release it to the lower basin. 

That is vital, and we have to know that. 

Second, after the reservoirs are filled, how are they going to oper- 
ate them to preserve the power head at Glen Canyon or the power 
head at Lake Mead, to give us our water in a steady rate of dachinrge, 
or in highly fluctuating stages. 

That is the impact of the reservoirs. That is the first thing we feel 
and that will persist for perhaps twenty odd years. That was the 
figure used last year by the Bureau for the filling period. This year 
they say perhaps 5 or 6 years. 

The long-range problem is the effect of the upper basin consumptive 
uses, 

They contemplate, apparently, according to Bureau figures, putting 
their whole apportionment to use in 50 years or less. Perhaps very 
much less. I have seen figures as low as 25. 
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When that time comes, how much are they going to withhold from 
us, and burn up in the upper basin‘ Is it going to be a maximum of 
74% million acre-feet in any one year, or is it going to be an average 
of 714 million, meaning they can hold back and use 914 or 10 in one 
year, If they have used 414 or 5 in another? 

lt is not merely the projects named in 8. 500 that occasion that 
long-range danger. 

Mr. AspinaLv. S. 500 is not directly before this committee, 

Mr. Exy. I realize that. ya the question related to the 
Colorado storage project and S. 500, I thought, was before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Asprnati, This present bill does not have as many projects as 
those in the bill to which you refer. 

Mr. Ey. In any event, the Colorado River storage project, by one 
name or the other, foreshadows the use in the upper basin of the total 
ie to it. 

S. 500 says, “Referred to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in the House of Representatives,” so I thought you had it. 

Mr. Aspinati. Well, the gentleman is partially ‘right, because all 
the bills are before the committee. 

Mr. Ery. Have I answered your question, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. You have, thank you. 

Mr. AsprnauL. Thank you, very much, Mr. Ely and Mr. Matthew 
for your appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Marrnew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have here a_ resolution 
passed by the Arizona State CIO Political and Legislative Committee, 
at Phoenix, Ariz., and I would like to have it appear in the record. 

Mr. AspinaLu. Without objection, the document will appear in the 
record at this point, and the committee will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 05 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to 
reconvene at the call of the chairman.) 

(The document referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION ON CoLoRADO RIvER WATERS 


Whereas the House of Representatives of the 22d Arizona Legislature on April 
2, 1955, unanimously adopted the following motion : 

“It is the sense of the House that we oppose construction of any projects to 
export additional Colorado River waters out of the river basin, or to take from 
Arizona the power revenues to be produced at dams located within the boun- 
daries of this State, as being contrary to recognized principles of water law, 
and to the rights and interests of the people of Arizona.” 

Whereas there is now pending in the United States Supreme Court a law suit 
between the States of Arizona and California with respect to the waters of the 
Colorado River, and 

Whereas the winning of this law suit and the securing of the water of the 
Colorado River is absolutely essential to the welfare and economic well being 
of the working people of this great State, and 

Whereas, this body understands that California has pledged every right that 
it may have to the water of the Colorado River and that Arizona has failed to 
include in its pleadings those allegations concerned with the water filings on the 
Colorado River known commonly as the Colter water filings ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Arizona State CIO Political and Legislative Committee, That 
the Governor of the State of Arizona, the attorney general, the interstate stream 
commission, and the congressional delegation of this State, be informed that 
our membership feels that they should utilize every possible method to obtain 
a victory in this law suit and amend our pleadings to include every claim that 
the State of Arizona may have to the water of the Colorado River. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND [INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:45 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will be in session for the further consideration of H. R. 412. 

The witnesses that have been asked to be present this morning are 
witnesses from the Bureau. Mr. Dexheimer is detained unavoidably, 
so I understand, for a few minutes, but he will be here. 

So if Mr. Tomlinson, Assistant Director, Project Development 
Division of the Bureau; Mr. Ben Powell, representative of the Pueblo 
reclamation office ; and Mr. Lindseth, assistant regional director, region 
7, will take their places before the witness table. 

The first thing I am going to ask of the witnesses this morning will 
be a request to Tile us up to date with a little statement of 4 or 5 
minutes to reorient the committee with that which is involved in the 
project. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. DEXHEIMER, COMMISSIONER OF RECLA- 
MATION; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE TOMLINSON, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, PROJECT DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION; BEN POWELL, PUEBLO RECLAMATION OFFICE; 
AND EMIL LINDSETH, ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTOR, REGION 
7, DENVER, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION—Resumed 


Mr. Tomutnson. Mr. Chairman, as you know, previously we have 
filed and made a very detviled statement, and I will highlight very 
briefly what this project is. 

It is a project to supply needed water to the Arkansas River Valley 
by collection and reregulation of the winter flood flows in the Arkansas 
Valley and by importing from the west slope of the Continental 
Divide approximately 69,000 acre-feet of water per year through the 
proposed project tunnel. It will also make practicable the bringing 
through an existing tunnel an additional amount of about 15,000 acre- 
feet per year, to which the present water right owners have a decreed 
right. 

The west slope water, when it is brought over, will be run through 
some storage reservoirs on the eastern slope, beginning, as you see on 
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the map, with the very high Sugar Loaf Reservoir, which will be 
greatly enlarged from 17,000 acre-feet to 117,000 acre-feet. It is a 
privately owned reservoir, but the necessary rights will be acquired 
and it will become a Federal reservoir. 

Mr. Asptna. So as to bring it to the minds of the committee mem- 
bers, the Sugar Loaf Reservoir is located how far from the town of 
Leadville? 

Mr. 'Tomuinson. About 6 miles, I would say. Something on that 
order—5 or 6 miles. 

It is presently owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. It is 
a small 17,000 acre-foot reservoir. It will be acquired by the project 
and enlarged to 117,000 acre-feet. 

The water then will be run through the canal down through the Twin 
Lakes Reservoir, which is at present another privately owned reser- 
voir, with a capacity of 56,000 acre-feet. That reservoir will be 
acquired by the project and will be enlarged to 260,000 acre-feet. 

The water will then be released through a series of canals and power- 
plants down through the project reservoir just above Pueblo. That 
will be a rather large 400,000 acre-foot reservoir and will be the final 
regulating reservoir for the project. 

Coming down from Sugar Loaf, there will be a series of powerplants 
at Elbert, Otero, Wapaco, Princeton, Pancho, and Salida, and also 
one at Pueblo Dam. 

Dr. Miter. How much power will those plants generate annually ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Annually, a little over half a billion kilowatt- 
hours. 

Dr. Mitzer. Half a billion? 

Mr. Tomutnson. 505 million I believe, is the exact figure, and there 
will be an installed capacity of around 104,000 or 105,000 kilowatts. 

The water from the project reservoirs will then be used to supply 
both domestic and irrigation, and it will be available to approximately 
322,000 acres of land now irrigated. 

Dr. Mrtter. How much water would be available to the 322,000 
acres { 

Mr. Tomurtnson. Approximately 185,000 acre-feet per year. 

Dr. Mitter. About a half an acre-foot to each acre ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Fifty-eight one-hundredths, I think, is the figure 
per acre-foot. That will not necessarily be available every year. 
That is the average figure. Sometimes it may be a foot or more. 
Sometimes it may be less. 

Dr. Mititer. How much water do they get without this additional 
water? How much do they get now? 

Mr. Tomuinson. It is in the order of 3 feet. I think it is a little 
under 3 feet. 

Dr. Mixer. And the crops they raise require additional water ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. They require additional water. They have at 
present a shortage of around 34 percent on the average. The project 
water we are talking about will reduce that shortage about in half. 
It will be 15 or 17 percent, which as you know 

Dr. Mitzer. Do they add any new acres? 

Mr. Tomurnson. As far as I know, there will not be a single acre 
added. 

Dr. Mituer. Do they help out any class 4 land presently irrigated ? 
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Mr. Tomutnson. As I recall, it is all class 1 and 2 land. There isa 
little bit of class 6 land, 13,000 acres of class 6 land. Gener ally it is 
so interspersed that, as a practical matter, it has to be irrigated. It 
is not a 13,000-acre block; it is an acre here and 5 acres there, which 
you could not very well dike off and not irrigate. 

Dr. Miter. Now for the industrial and domestic water supply’s 
place in this. 

Mr. Tomutnson. The plans are to sell 20,500 acre-feet of water. 
This will be broken down roughly, as I recall it—I am speaking from 
memory now—about 10,000 acre-feet to Colorado Springs 

Dr. Mititer. Do you know what that amounts to per thousand 
gallons? 

Mr. Tomuinson. The cost ? 

Dr. Mitzer. Of the water these folks in the towns get for domestic 
and industrial uses. 

Mr, Tomurnson. An acre-foot is around a third of a million gal- 
ons—0.325 million gallons. So the 10 million would be about 

Dr. Minter. I would like to know about how much that figures per 
thousand gallons of water. 

Mr. Tomunson. We will have it in just 1 minute. About 3.2 bil- 
lion gallons per year. 

Dr. Mitzer. How much will the city pay for each thousand gallons 
of water? 

Mr. Tomurnson. About 23 cents a thousand gallons, sir. 

Dr. Mitzer. We have a bill before us which you folks reported on 
the Washita project. 

Mr. Tomutnson. Yes. 

Dr. Miter. And the people down there think they ought not to 
pay more than 11 cents. I think in the final agreement they have 
settled on 14 cents per thousand gallon. Here they would pay about 
23 cents. 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes. 

Dr. Mituer. Can they afford to do that? 

Mr. Tomuinson. They have so testified. As a matter of fact, they 
are anxious to get into the district. Both of the cities of Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs have passed ordinances which would place them 
in the conservation district and would place them not only in a posi- 
tion to pay for the water but also to place their assessed valuation on 
the rolls of the conservation district. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Mituer. The thing that bothers me here is how your Depart- 
ment can sit down with one group on the Washita project and want 
17 cents per thousand gallons. said that was all they could afford to 
pay, but you come in here with another one amounting to 23 cents 
per thousand gallons and the folks are very anxious to get it at that 
price. I just wondered what formula vou used for the two different 
sections for the price of the water. Can you straighten me out on 
that? 

Mr. Tomutnson. All I can say on that, sir, is we made an allocation 
of costs to the different purposes—irrigation, power, and munic’' pal 
water—and the municipal water allocation came to so much. And 
because the 2 large cities and the counties in which those 2 cities are 
located wanted to come into the conservation district, and would par- 
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ticipate in the conservation taxes to the extent of about two-thirds of 
the total taxes, we made a small allotment of the taxes to assist in 
the inunicipal water, something like, as I recall it, 25 percent, or 27 
percent. 

Mr. Aspinauti. If my colleague will yield. I think the answer to 
that is that to the cities in Colorado this amount is going to be a very 
small portion of the whole, and they can afford to pay the additional 
costs as far as the overall costs to the consumer is concerned. While 
down in Oklahoma the water they will get is rather an appreciable 
amount, and they cannot afford to blend it in with what they are 
getting with the wells and so forth to raise the cost to the consumers. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is certainly correct. The figure, which Mr. 
Powell just gave me, of 23 cents a thousand gallons, together with the 
proportion of the conservancy tax which will be applied to municipal 
water, would retire the entire municipal water allocation in 50 years 
with interest. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Mitter. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Hosmer. What is that 23 cents per thousand gallons translated 
into acre-feet—price per acre-foot ¢ 

Mr. Tomiinson. It varies. It is an average figure. The cost for 
water 

Mr. Hosmer. What is the average price per acre-foot ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. The cost for water is $5.40 at the river or the 
reservoir, plus the distribution works. By distribution works, we 
do not mean within the city, but to the city limits, which in the case 
of Colorado Springs would be approximately a 50-mile conduit, and 
in the case of the lower cities wou q be about—— 

Mr. Hosmer. The Government is putting that in for $15 million, 
or something like that? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes, sir; something like that. 

Mr. Hosmer. Would you have any figure then? You are going 
to provide it with the conduits. 

Mr. Tomutnson. Yes, sir. It is priced now with the conduits in. 
but we have it in two steps so you can figure either way. 

Mr. Hosarer. We have got $5.40. 

Mr. Tomiinson. $5.40 at the reservoir or river, and then the pipe- 
lines would cost in the case of Colorado Springs about $52.50 per 
acre-foot, and in the case of the valley towns would be $68.20 per 
acre-foot. That is in addition to the $5.40. 

Mr. Hosmer. So they will be paying a total in the case of the valley 
areund $73 per acre-foot ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right. 

Mr. Hosmer. Relate that back to your 23-cents-a-gallon figure, 
Is that an average between the valley towns and Colorado Springs? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes, sir. Mr. Powell says an overall average. 

Mr. Hosmer. What is the maximum and minimum, Mr. Powell, for 
the valley towns in the area? 

Mr. Powe. In thousand gallons. Out of memory it runs between 
$52 and $68. 

Mr. Hosmer. In relation to the thousand gallons? 

Mr. Powe .. In thousand gallons. Out of memory it runs between 
about $25 and $21. 
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Dr. Miter. I have one more question, Mr. Tomlinson. I notice 
flood control is $20,341,000, and Fish and Wildlife is $2,830,000. 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is right. 

Dr. Mitier. They are nonreimbursable? 

Mr. Tomrtnson. That is right. 

Dr. Mitier. Those are the two items, which amount to $23 million 
out of the $172 million which will be nonreimbursable 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Mitier. And the rest will be paid back ¢ 

Mr. Tomirnson. Every bit of the rest would be paid back. The 
figures you read are from the 1953 report. The current revision 
shows an even higher percentage of reimbursables. The municipal 
and power would be paid back with interest, and the irrigation would 
be paid back without interest from three different sources: (1) The 
$5.40 per year which would be paid on the yearly basis as they use 
the water; (2) the conservancy district tax, which would start out 
with a figure, as I recall it, of around $405,000 _ year and would 
increase about $7,000 per year; and (3) after the power had paid 
out—and it would pay out in the 39th year after construction—power 
would contribute for the 11 additional years to help pay out. 

Dr. Mutter. At the rate of 6 or 514 mills? 

Mr. Tomuinson, Six mills for firm power. 

Dr. Mitter. Can you sell it all for firm power ? 

Mr. Tomiinson. We think we can. The competitive rate or alter- 
nate rate would be 7.7 mills with privately developed power. To be 
perfectly frank with you, that rate has a 1.3 mill tax component, but 
if you took that out the competitive rate would still be in the order of 
614 mills. 

Dr. Miter. Will anything be paid in lieu of taxes on these power- 
plants? 

Mr. Tomuinson. No, sir; there is nothing planned in the way of 
in lieu of tax payments. 

Dr. Miter. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Epmonpson. No questions at this time. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor, is 
recognized. I wish that his first request would have to do with placing 
in the record the questions and answers which I hand to him at this 
time. 

Mr. Sayzor. Mr. Chairman, in the 88d Congress when this bill was 
up I submitted a series of questions to the Department of the Interior, 
and after the bill had been reported out of our committee and at- 
tempted to be brought to the floor of the House, I received these 
answers from the Department of the Interior. Now I do not agree 
with all of them, as I indicated in the letter which I wrote to the 
Bureau. Some of them I agree with. But I think that the Bureau 
of Reclamation did an excellent piece of work in answering these 
questions. I think for the information of the members of the com- 
mittee and the Members of Congress that these questions and answers 
should be made a part of the hearing, and I make the unanimous- 
consent request, Mr. Chairman, that the questions and answers that 
I received from the Bureau be made a part of the record in these 
hearings. 
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Mr. Asprnatn. The Chair has examined the document referred to 
and he thinks the request of the gentleman is in order and very timely 
at this place in the hearing. Is there any objection ? 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


REPLY TO QUESTIONNAIRE FRoM JOHN P. SAYLOR, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, TO SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR RE H. R. 236, FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT OF COLORADO 
(JANUARY 1954) 


This statement has been prepared to answer the questionnaire which accom- 
panied the letter dated November 10, 1953 from Hon. John P. Saylor, Member of 
Congress, to the Secretary of the Interior. 

For convenience, each question from the questionnaire is stated in the ensuing 
text, followed by the answer. Large statistical tables are bound in the back 
in numerical sequence rather than being interleaved in the text. Every attempt 
has been made to answer each question as completely as possible in the time 
available. Where doubt existed as to the scope or meaning of a question, at least 
one interpretation or assumption is stated and answered. 

The questionnaire refers to estimates and data set forth in the project plan- 
ning report. Cost estimates and financial and economic analyses in the report of 
January 1950 were revised by Secretary McKay’s report to the President dated 
April 30, 1953. Current cost- estimates and other requested analyses are com- 
pared with corresponding data in the Secretary’s report rather than with data 
in the original report. Both reports are contained in House Document 187, 83d 
Congress, Ist session. That document will be cited subsequently only as House 
Document 187. 

1. Question. Furnish tabulations of estimated construction costs and annual 
costs, itemized by units or features, comparing estimates as set forth in project 
planning report and revised estimates at current price. 

Answer. The estimated total project construction cost based on October 1953 
prices is $177,432,000 as compared to $172,898,000 for January 1953 prices. The 
increase of $4,534,000 is 2.6 percent of the January 1953 costs. Annual operation, 
maintenance, and replacement costs for the January 1953 analysis were esti- 
mated on a long-range projected price level, consequently, the effect of the change 
in price index between January and October 1953 would be negligible when ap- 
plied to annual costs. The accompanying table 1 presents an itemized list, com- 
paring construction costs of individual features showing January and October 
1953 prices and annual costs based on long-range projected prices. The January 
1953 costs in table 1 correspond to costs shown in table IV, page 7, House Docu- 
ment 187. 

2. Question. Furnish tabulations showing allocations of costs, capital and an- 
nual, by major functions in total and by individual units or features, with com- 
parative figures based on estimates set forth in project planning report and on 
revised estimates at current prices. 

Answer. Comparative allocations of construction costs are summarized below: 








i Price level 
Purpose _ 
| October 1953 | January 1953 
SO | $33,129,000 | $32, 654, 000 
SE ticket daadiitsk. ak kk ee 78,272,000 | 75, 128,000 
ot 42,043,000 | 41,945, 000 
Flood control...__ 21,112,000} 20,341,000 
Fish and wildlife 2,876,000 | 2,830,000 
Me tcc i aml Sle Dei et ee es |: 1 17, 432,000 172, 898, 000 





Details of the preceding allocation are shown in table 2 through 4A. Table 2, 
which is identical to table II, page 6, House Document 187, shows the segregation 
of construction costs at January 1953 price levels, and operation, maintenance, 
and replacement expenses on projected price levels. Table 2A shows the segre- 
gation of costs at October 1953 price levels. Table 3 presents the cost allocation 
with January 1953 prices shown in table III, page 7, House Document 187. Table 
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3A presents the cost allocation using October 1953 prices. Table 4 shows the allo- 
cation of costs for individual features using January 1953 prices for construction. 
Table 4A presents a similar allocation of construction costs at October 1953 price 
levels. 

3. Question. Furnish a detailed financial analysis of the proposed repayment 
program, showing for each year of the repayment period: (a) Fixed and oper- 
ating costs, separately and in total; (b) revenues and sources of revenues, includ- 
ing proposed rates for water and power (gross and net revenues after defraying 
fixed and operating costs) and their application to repayment of reimbursable 
costs. 

Answer. The financial analysis of the proposed repayment program as re- 
quested by paragraph 3 of the questionnaire has been prepared on the basis of 
October 1953 construction costs. This table is comparable with table V in the 
Secretary’s report, page 8, House Document 187. 

A detailed analysis of the project repayment is presented in table 5, financial 
study No. 1. This analysis shows that the reimbursable project costs can be 
repaid over a period of 71 years. 

The power investment of $48,355,000 including interest during construction 
can be repaid, with interest at 21% percent on the unpaid balance, in a period of 
44 years after a 9-year development period. Following repayment of the power 
investment, net power revenues would be applied on the irrigation investment for 
18 years, paying a total amount of $27,847,000. 

The municipal water investment of $34,318,000 including interest during con- 
struction can be repaid, with interest at 2% percent, over a period of 51 years 
following a 14-year development period. Following repayment of the municipal 
water investment, net revenues would be applied to the irrigation debt for a period 
of 6 years, paying a total amount of $6,885,000. 

That part of the irrigation investment borne by the irrigation beneficiaries 
amounting to $43,540,000 would be repaid without interest in a period of 70 years. 

The source and amount of annual irrigation and municipal water revenues 
showing the amounts of water delivered and the rate charged, are shown in 
tabulations at the bottom of the financial study. The gross and net annual reve- 
nue derived from the sale of electric power, the salable firm and secondary energy 
and rates, and the annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs are 
shown in table 5A, power system average rate and repayment study No. 1—A. 

4. (a) Question. In view of doubt expressed in project planning report as to 
whether municipal water supply facilities would be constructed and financed as 
a part of the project or would be built and financed independently by cities and 
towns, and the policy of the present administration favoring construction of 
public works by non-Federal agencies where able, what would be the effect on the 
financial feasibility and the financial program of the proposed project if the 
municipal water supply features were eliminated? 

Answer. Assuming that the municipal water supply facilities costing $22,124,000 
would be constructed and financed independently by the cities and towns, the 
total estimated construction cost of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project would be 
$155,308,000 based on October 1953 prices. Project water would be delivered 
to Pueblo and the valley towns at Pueblo Reservoir in the same amounts as 
envisioned in the planning report. Water to replace increased diversions by 
Colorado Springs and other communities would be purchased from the project. 
This service would share in the construction cost of the joint water supply and 
storage facilities. The cost of these joint facilities allocated to municipal water 
would be $11,485,100 including interest during construction and would be repaid 
by the municipal water users with interest at 214 percent on the unpaid balance. 
The power, irrigation, flood control, and fish and wildlife investments would 
remain unchanged. 

The power investment would be repaid with interest at 2% percent in a period 
of 44 years following a development period of 9 years. Following repayment 
of the power investment net revenues would be applied on the irrigation debt 
for 20 years paying a total of $29,713,992. The municipal water investment of 
$11,485,100, would be repaid in the 62d year with interest at 214 percent on 
the unpaid balance. Following repayment of municipal water investment the 
net revenues would be applied on the irrigation debt for 10 years, paying a total 
of $3,774,000. The irrigation debt borne by the irrigators, $44,784,000, would 
be repaid without interest in a period of 72 years. 

4. (b) Question. What are the present prospects that the cities and towns 
will provide their own facilities? 
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Answer. It is impossible at present to determine whether or not the cities 
and towns of the Arkansas Valley can provide the required facilities by private 
financing. Factors motivating in favor of private financing are that such facil- 
ities could possibly be constructed at lower cost by private enterprise and, prob- 
ably more important, the cities and towns would enjoy more freedom from 
Government restrictions if they are able to privately finance and construct the 
required facilities. On the other hand there are certain inherent legal problems 
pertaining to organization and financing which could be extremely difficult of 
solution. This question is discussed at greater length in a letter from Mr. 
Charles J. Beise, attorney for the Water Development Association of South- 
eastern Colorado. A copy of this letter is attached as exhibit A. 

Attention is called to the recommendation included in the project planning 
report—paragraph F, page 41, House Document 187— it is recommended that “F. 
All or any part of the specific municipal water supply systems described in this 
report be constructed by the Secretary of the Interior, only after satisfactory 
evidence is presented to the Secretary of the Interior that it would be infeasible 
for the communities involved to construct or to finance the construction of such 
work themselves, singly or jointly.” 

4. (c) Question. Assuming elimination of municipal water supply features 
of project, furnish detailed information on costs and financial aspects in parallel 
with questions 1, 2, and 3. 

Answer. The project construction costs, without the specific municipal water 
supply facilities, are segregated into the major project purposes in table 6. 
This table also shows the allocation of construction costs, annual operation, 
maintenance and replacement costs, and interest during construction to the 
several project purposes. 

A detailed analysis of the project repayment is presented in table 7, financial 
study No. 2. This table also shows the source and amount of annual irrigation 
and municipal water revenues. The source and amount of power revenues are 
the same as shown on table 5A, power system average rate and repayment 
study No. 1-A. 

It has been assumed that the cost of specific municipal water-supply works 
would be $22,124,000, even though constructed by the municipalities. No other 
basis for an estimate is readily available. It has also been assumed that the 
ultimate cost of water to the municipalities would equal the total rates of Fed- 
eral construction shown in table 13. The difference in rates between tables 7 
and 13 allows sufficient funds for amortization of the specific works by the 
municipalities at an interest rate between 2 and 214 percent. It should be noted 
that all proposed rates for municipal water are approximations, subject to final 
determination when a definite plan is prepared. 

5. Question. (@) Furnish a monthly operation study, for a critical period of 
10 years, showing diversions of water from Colorado River Basin to Arkansas 
River Basin, amounts of such water used directly for power generation or stored 
in proposed storage reservoirs at head of Arkansas power canal for subsequent 
release, reservoir stages in acre-feet, amounts of water release from storage and 
total supply used for power generation in each of six proposed powerplants, and 
the amounts discharged into the Arkansas River. 

(0) Furnish a monthly operation study, for a typical critical period of 10 
years and a typical flood year, of Pueblo Reservoir and powerplant, showing total 
inflow and amounts thereof of Colorado River Basin water, total releases and 
amounts thereof used for power generation, amounts thereof for municipal water 
supply, reservoir stages in acre-feet capacity, effective power head, energy gen- 
erated (firm and secondary) and available kilowatt capacity. 

Answer. A copy of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project operation study which 
supported the project planning report dated January 1950 accompanies this 
memorandum as exhibit B. The operation study covers the 34-year period, 
1911-44. A critical 10-year period, 1931-40, has been marked off on the sum- 
mary sheet and critical 10-year average data entered at the bottom of the page 
for each column of the operation study. <A typical flood year would be the water 
year 1921. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is designed as a coordinated system to accom- 
plish the functions of a multiple-use project by importing Colorado River water 
and providing for better use of native Arkansas River water. The quantity of 
Colorado River water to be imported by the project is small. Although native 
Arkansas River water usable for power generation greatly exceeds the imported 
water, stored Colorado River water provides a water operating fund to maintain 
firm energy generation and peaking capability during low-flow periods of each 
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year. Use of native Arkansas River water only, would relegate the entire power 
system to a river-run status, with practically no firm energy generation and the 
power system would immediately become infeasible. The existing operation 
studies are not susceptible to a breakdown which would demonstrate potential 
firm energy generation by Colorado River water separate from native Arkansas 
River water. An erroneous picture would result from attempting such a break- 
down of existing studies. 

6. Question. Furnish an analysis, showing for each powerplant separately and 
for all combined capital and annual costs (fixed and operating) assuming fixed 
costs based on interest at 3 percent and at 2% percent and 50-year amortization 
of capital investment, electric energy output, firm and secondary, the average 
production cost per kilowatt hour of salable energy, and production cost per 
kilowatt-hour for firm power assuming secondary energy is sold at 314 mills 
per kilowatt hour. 

Answer. A comparison of costs and revenues for individual powerplants 
would be misleading. The necessary peaking capacity is concentrated in specific 
plants at such points as the necessary regulatory water storage capacity is 
available. Powerplants which would provide peaking capacity are essential to 
any coordinated power system, however, such powerplants would show a lower 
use factor and a comparison of total power generation on an individual plant 
basis would not present a true picture. Although physically separated, the 
project powerplants will be interconnected and operated as a system. The 
location and capacity of the plants is the culmination of complicated studies. 
As an example, early studies were made of a single plant at the lower end of the 
system having substantially the same generating capacity as the present three 
lower plants. The plan for the single plant was discarded in favor of three 
separate plants along the power canal for reasons of economy and flexibility. 

Table 8, power system average rate determination study, presents a financial 
analysis of the power system with October 1953 construction costs and assuming 
amortization of the power investment at 3 percent interest in 50 years following 
a 9-year development period and secondary energy sold at 3.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. The study shows that the specified repayment conditions can be met by 
selling firm power at a rate of 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. The table also shows 
the average annual generation and sales of the individual powerplants after the 
development period, also average production cost for the power system during 
the entire repayment period. 

Table 9 presents a similar study to table 8 and assumes an interest rate of 
214 percent on the power investment and a 50-year amortization period following 
a 9-year development period. This study shows that the specified repayment 
conditions could be met.by selling firm power at 5.2 mills per kilowatt-hour and 
secondary energy at 3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

7. (@) Question. In view of the proposal submitted by private power com- 
panies to finance and build the necessary transmission facilities in connection 
with the proposed hydroelectric power development of the project, what would 
be the effect on the financial feasibility and financial program of the proposed 
project if the power-transmission facilities were eliminated from the proposed 
project. 

Answer. In the event that private power interests would construct the trans- 
mission facilities necessary for the disposal of project power the total project- 
construction cost would be reduced to $171,532,000 based on October 1955 prices. 
The power investment would be $37,289,000 including interest during construc- 
tion and could be repaid in 40 years following a 9-year development period. 
Power would be delivered at the high-voltage side of the powerplant switchyards 
and sold at the rate of 4.6 mills per kilowatt-hour for firm energy and 3.0 mills 
per kilowatt-hour for secondary energy. While these rates would result in 
revenues sufficient to amortize the power investment in 4 years less time than 
as shown in financial study No. 1, an additional 4 years of application of full 
het power revenues to the irrigation investment would be required in order 
to retire all reimbursable project costs in a period of 70 years. Municipal 
water and irrigation investments would remain unchanged and would be repaid 
in the same periods as shown in table 5, financial study No. 1. 

7. (b) Question. Assuming elimination of power transmission facilities from 
the project, furnish detailed information on costs and financial aspects of the 
projects so modified, in parallel to the information requested in questions 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Answer. The project construction costs without the power transmission facil- 
ities are segregated into the major project purposes in table 10. This table also 
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shows the allocation of construction costs; operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment costs; and interest during construction to the various project purposes. 

A detailed analysis of the project repayment is presented in table 11, financial 
study No. 3. This table also shows the source and amount of annual irrigation 
and municipal water revenues. 

The amounts of salable energy, rates, gross and net revenues, annual operation, 
maintenance, and replacement costs of the power system are shown in table 12, 
power system average rate and repayment study No. 3-A. 

8. (a) Question. In view of the experience on the Colorado-Big Thompson proj- 
ect where it was found necessary to redesign the project and substitute tunnels 
for originally proposed open channel power conduits, is there assurance that 
it will be practicable to operate the Arkansas power canal of the proposed proj- 
ect as an open conduit under ice and snow conditions which would prevail in 
winter? 

Answer. Considerable study has been given to the problem of winter opera- 
tion of the project power system. The conclusions drawn from these studies 
indicate that the assumptions as to the reliability of the system in winter is 
not overoptimistic. A mathematical analysis of the heat losses from the power 
canals and forebays indicates an anticipated heat loss from water passing 
through the power system of 21 B. t. u. per pound. This loss is based on an air 
temperature of 30° F. below zero, an initial water temperature of 39° F. (the 
temperature of water at maximum density such as would be drawn from the 
storage reservoir) and a wind velocity of 15 m. p. h. The computed heat loss 
represents the loss from a free water surface. The project power system has 
been planned and facilities provided for maintenance of a permanent ice cover 
during the winter months. This ice cover would materially reduce the loss of 
heat from the water in the canals and forebays. Studies made by Mr. J. C. 
Stevens (proceedings—ASCE, December 1921) show that no serious problems 
from frazil or anchor ice would occur if the surface ice cover is maintained. 

8. (b) Question. Assuming it is found necessary to substitute tunnels for all or 
a portion of the proposed open-canal power conduits, how much would the esti- 
mated cost of the proposed project be increased ? 

Answer. The terrain traversed by the power conduits is such as to preclude 
the substitution of tunnels for the power canals. If the canals were replaced 
by covered conduits which would preserve the head available for power genera- 
tion the total construction costs would be increased by about $64 million. Such 
an increase in cost would render the project infeasible. 

9. Question. (a) What would be the cost delivered of fixed and operating ex- 
penses, separately and combined, per acre-foot of municipal water supply on the 
average for all services and for each individual city or town served? 

(>) What are the annual amounts of municipal water supply estimated to be 
delivered in each year of the repayment period? 

(c) What are the proposed rates for municipal water supply delivered, aver- 
aged, and for each individual city or town? 

Answer. Table 13, estimated cost of municipal water, lists the communities 
which benefit from the municipal water function of the project, and shows the 
amount of water delivered annually; the type of service rendered in making 
delivery ; the annual per acre-foot cost of operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment; the annual per acre-foot amount applied on the capital investment, and the 
total annual per acre-foot charge or rate for water delivered. This table is an 
expression of the table on page 118 of H. Doc. 187. 

9. (d) Question. What assurance is there that individual cities and towns will 
be willing and able to pay the rates required to cover cost of service? 

Answer. This question is answered by the following from the Water Develop- 
ment Association of southeastern Colorado, dated December 14, 1953: 


Mr. B. F. Powe tt, 
Area Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Dear Mr. Powetx: The following question has been referred to this association ; 
“What assurance is there that individual cities and towns in the Arkansas Valley 
will be willing and able to pay the rates required to cover cost of service for 
domestic water under the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project?” 

We have discussed this question with authoritative representatives of cities 
and towns within the past week. After examining the rates they reaffirm by 
statement on file the position taken by them in 1948, that they are willing and 
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able to pay the rates required to cover cost and service as set forth in House 
Document 187. 

Many farmers in the valley in addition to their interest in supplementary 
irrigation water have requested services from the pipeline for domestic use and 
state they also are willing and able to pay the proposed rates. 

Yours very truly, 
M. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Ezecutive Secretary-Treasurer. 


10. (a) Question. What justification is there for deferment in starting repay- 
ment of substantial part of construction costs allocated to irrigation, 50 to 60 
years after the beneficiaries start to use the facilities and the water supply 
furnished thereby ? 

Answer. The direct beneficiaries will start repayment as soon as water is 
available. Irrigators, municipalities, and power consumers will be the direct 
beneficiaries and net revenues from the start of service will be credited to costs 
allocated to each of those functions. Indirect beneficiaries will also assume 
repayment responsibilities at the start of the payout period through the con- 
servancy district. 

The question of deferment probably refers to that portion of the irrigation 
allocation to which power and municipal water revenues are applied after the 
cost of those two functions are repaid. Power and municipal water revenues 
could also be applied to irrigation from the beginning of the payout schedule. 
However, that procedure would not comply with the Collbran formula used for 
the study. Thus the deferment in application of power and municipal water 
revenues to the irrigation allocation is the result of the formula used. 

Actually, because the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a true multiple-purpose 
development, the repayment aspect should be viewed in its entirety and not 
necessarily by function or component. The plain facts are that the irrigators 
cannot alone repay in 40 or 50 years the cost of facilities which will last hundreds 
of years. The project as a whole is financially and economically sound. Each 
function and each direct beneficiary contributes toward the overall as well as 
toward the specific costs. 

10. (b) Question. Is it not implicit in the reclamation law from its inception 
that the irrigation water users, in view of interest-free financing, would start 
to repay the reimbursable cost chargeable to irrigation as soon as the works 
are put into operation and at a rate per year that would pay off the obligation 
without interest in the period prescribed by law (now 40 years) ? 

Answer. No. Reclamation law has not been static—it has changed with the 
times and with the needs. In its broadest sense, reclamation law consists not 
only of the basic legislation but also specific authorizations for individual 
projects and purposes. 

The Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388) provided for a 10-year 
repayment period. Because of difficulties experienced by many settlers on recla- 
mation projects, the Extension Act of August 13, 1914, lengthened the repay- 
ment period to 20 years. On May 25, 1926, the Omnibus Adjustment Act (44 
Stat. 636) lengthened the repayment period from 20 to 40 years. The 40-year 
repayment period was reaffirmed in the Interior Appropriation Act, 1940, ap- 
proved May 10, 1939, and in the act of August 11, 1939, both of which dealt with 
water conservation and utility projects. 

The Reclamation Project Act of 1939, approved August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) 
substantially modified earlier reclamation laws and made it possible to adjust 
many difficulties of the water users. Among other things it provided for allo- 
cating the cost of multiple-purpose projects among various benefiting functions. 
Section 9 (d) provides for the repayment of construction costs allocated to irri- 
gation over a 40-year period exclusive of a maximum 10-year development period. 
This provision closely follows earlier reclamation law. Section 9 (e) provides 
for an alternative type of agreement known as a utility or water service con- 
tract. Under this section the Secretary may enter into either short-term or 
long-term contracts to furnish irrigation water for periods not exceeding 40 
years. Thus succeeding contracts may be made so that the ultimate full repay- 
ment period might extend to 80, 120, 160 years, or even longer. 

Within prescribed limits irrigation repayment contracts are specially drafted 
for the particular project to be constructed. In several cases the Congress 
has recognized the value and soundness of the Bureau's multipurpose projects 
by specifically authorizing that payment of reimbursable costs allocated to irri- 
gation could be made beyond the 40-year period, which is the limitation in terms 
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of time in which the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to utilize the auto- 
matic authorization procedures. Examples are as follows: 


Cas rE Ce ee 50-year repayment period. 
I SC RI piace oererteeessniteeanioe~enkciensieie 68-year repayment period. 
Hayden Lake unit, Rathdrum Prairie project, Idaho_ 67-year repayment period. 
Maneon.eredert, Coberate..s oo se 60-year repayment period. 
I I isi ah ieee Do. 

Lewiston Orchards project, Idaho_________________ 50-year repayment period. 
Vermejo project, New Mexico__-___---_____-_______ No set period, based on re- 


payment ability. 


Thus on numerous occasions the Congress has emphasized that irrigation 
repayment should be based on the ability-to-pay concept. Properly speaking, 
however, the ability-to-pay concept involves consideration of the annual amount 
and length of the repayment period. 

A special type of repayment contract is needed for the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project not only because of its complexity, but to provide an equitable basis for 
long-term operations. The Government will actually have triple security for 
repayment of the irrigation obligation after the power and municipal costs are 
repaid. It will then receive revenues from irrigation, power, and municipal 
water and still have features with long useful lives. 

10. (c) Question. Is it not true that the Federal Government and the taxpayers 
would have to bear a greately increased cost in meeting interest on this invest- 
ment under such prolonged deferment in starting repayment? 

Answer. There is no doubt that prolongation of repayment also means pro- 
longation of interest cost. Conversely, deferment of an investment also means 
loss of benefits. The question of interest can become quite involved. In the case 
of irrigation investment, interest is an economic cost and not a project financial 
cost because such investments are interest-free by direction of the Congress. In 
this respect irrigation projects are in the same category as flood-control projects, 
or any others, constructed for the national welfare. However, in order to present 
as true a picture as possible, interest is considered as an expense in the economic 
analysis. That analysis discloses that for the project as a whole, the annual 
benefits will exceed the annual costs. Thus. although interest is a factor to be 
considered from the national viewpoint it is not of such magnitude that it impairs 
the feasibility of the project. 

10. (d@) Question. What would be the additional cost of interest to the Federal 
Government and the taxpayers, resulting from such deferment in starting repay- 
ment? 

Answer. Interest on the unpaid balance of irrigation investment to be repaid 
by power and municipal water at the rate of 2144 percent annually would amount 
to $47,913,000 simple interest and $101,778,000 compound interest between pay- 
out year 1 and the year in which repayment is started by those 2 functions. It 
should be realized that this total interest cost is offset by benefits which would be 
foregone without the investment. Derivation of the interest is as follows: 





Simple | 
interest | interest 





Irrigation plant paid by power revenue: $27,847,000 at 244 percent for 53 years- $36,897,000 | $75, 226,000 
Irrigation plant paid by municipal water: $6,885,000 at 244 percent for 64 years_ | 016, 000 | 26, 552, 000 


SN csinctcsictnetinient clei pitileltph leita little | 47,913,000 | 101, 778, 000 





10. (e) Question. Is it not possible that proposed delay in starting repayment 
of a substantial portion of the costs would extend beyond the useful life of the 
project or at least of some features thereof? 

Answer. No. Annual operating expenses include provision for replacement 
of depreciable features. The tunnels, dams, reservoirs, and canals—which repre- 
sent the greatest portion of the construction cost—have extremely long useful 
lives. If propertly maintained, a useful life of 200 years is not overly optimistic. 
Thus, a 69-year repayment period comprises less than one-third of the useful 
life of the principal works at conservative estimates. 

11. (a) Question. Based upon the costs allocated to irrigation, what would be 
the construction cost per acre for the total area to be served, and what would be 
the equivalent cost per acre on a full water supply basis? 
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Answer. A total of 322,000 acres would be served by the irrigation water made 
available by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project which would reduce the present 
average shortage from 1.05 acre-feet per acre to an average shortage of 0.48 
ucre-feet per acre. The cost allocated to irrigation as of October 1953 is $78,- 
272,000. Using this cost and the area served, the cost per acre of irrigated land 
would be $243. 

The equivalent cost per acre on a full water supply basis (average shortage 
1.05 acre-feet per acre) would be $434 per acre. 

11. (b) Question. As compared to these costs, what is the present average 
value per acre of the irrigated land to be served by the proposed project, and 
what would be its sale value with proposed project in operation? 

Answer. The weighted average value of the presently irrigated land in the 
Arkansas Valley (project area), based on the 1950 census data is $225 per acre. 
These values range from $140 per acre in Bent County to $480 per acre in Fremont 
County. 

Average land values with the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in operation would 
range from $300 to $800 per acre depending upon location and other related fac- 
tors. The average would probably be about $400 per acre. Irrigated land, now 
provided with irrigation pumps, furnishing essentially the same amount of water 
as the project would furnish, are selling within this range of prices. 

The value of water is not reflected in the value of the land directly, because 
the equity in the water right remains with the mortgagee, in fact, in this case 
the Federal Government, until paid for. 

12. (a) Question. What would be the cost per acre-foot of the water proposed 
to be furnished for irrigation? 

Answer. As shown on page 88 of House Document 187, the total supply of 
water made available by the project at the irrigation headworks would average 
189,800 acre-feet annually. This quantity includes the original water supply 
plus usable return flows. Benefits accrue from the use of the total supply, there- 
fore, the economic cost, rather than the principal cost, is regarded as a better 
measure. The annual economic cost is $2,295,000 at October 1953 construction 
costs as shown in table 14. That cost divided by 189,800 acre-feet gives an 
annual cost of $12.09 per acre-foot of water. 

12. (b) Question. What is the proposed rate per acre-foot to be charged for 
irrigation water supply and what would be the total return per acre-foot for 
irrigation water supply, including tax receipts from conservancy district? 

Answer. Although the project would make available at the irrigation head- 
works 189,800 acre-feet annually, under existing State law it appears doubtful 
that a service charge can be levied against all usable return flows. Therefore, 
repayment must be computed on the basis of 143,200 acre-feet. The conservancy 
district tax will somewhat compensate for the additional water from return 
flows. The following tabulation, also shown in table 5, gives the quantity of 
water, proposed rate for irrigation service, and total return: 


Gross reve- 


Service Acre-feet nue 


Project water_ debates ted 56, 700 
Storage and regulation of Twin Lakes s County ‘diversions 12, 500 
Regeerer Wee WH. ...cbcassmecendacsua 74, 000 
hs 08 cE b dig Aca e kein adage ek hae Be 
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12. (c) Question. In view of statements made by the Department of Agriculture 
that the economic feasibility of that portion of the project involving diversions 
of water from the Colorado Basin remains open to serious question, and further 
that the transmountain diversion features of the project should be analyzed 
separately and their justification determined on the basis of incremental effects 
where added to those parts of the project designed to make more effective use of 
the water supply already available in the upper Arkansas Basin, what do such 
separate evaluations show in: (1) comparative costs per acre and (2) in costs 
per acre-foot? 

Answer. This question is closely related to questions 5 (a) and 5 (6) to which 
the reader is referred. Arriving at the incremental cost of utilizing the imported 
water would require lengthy and costly studies if the data are to be of the same 
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caliber as the present studies. Sufficient time has not been allowed nor are 
funds available to make such computations, 

From a practical standpoint it is doubtful that the results of such studies 
would be conclusive one way or the other. Certain basic assumptions would be 
required and the validity of the assumptions could be debated in perpetuity. 
For example, numerous alternatives could be considered for eastern-slope water 
only. The most ecenomical alternative might be one not readily adaptable into 
the comprehensive plan. In such an instance the incremental cost of the larger 
plan would obviously be fallacious. The various components of the present 
plan are so interrelated that breaking out a substantial portion of the water 
supply at the upper end of the system would set up a chain reaction of conse- 
quences. 

The present plan has been devised for two major purposes: (a) to alleviate 
needs and (b) to maximize the use of a natural resource with accepted principles 
of project formulation. A smaller project would nullify full attainment of both 
of those objectives. Inasmuch as the present plan of development is eco- 
nomically and financially sound, numerous studies of smaller projects and seg- 
ments would largely be a costly academic approach. 

However, if sufficient time and funds were made available, the studies sug- 
gested by the Department of Agriculture could be made. 

12. (d) Question. What comments would you make on additional statements 
made by the Department of Agriculture? 

Answer. The only additional comment in the Department of Agriculture's letter 
of May 23, 1952, concerns provision for replacement of any national-forest facili- 
ties that may be impaired by the proposed project. This would be done to the 
fullest practicable extent. The following statement is extracted from the proj- 
ect substantiating report, page 62 of House Document No. 187, 83d Congress, 
1st session: 

“A site plan or general layout drawing would be prepared for all construction 
sites showing structures peculiar to the construction period and their relation to 
the ultimate installations. Consideration would be given to proposals of the 
National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Forest Service, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies as a means of coordinating the activities and recommendations 
of all agencies concerned with the location of Bureau of Reclamation structures. 

“Land acquisition for reservoir sites, canal rights-of-way and related facilities 
would inelude consideration for maximizing, within statutory limitations, fish, 
wildlife, and recreational values. This consideration is essential if full public 
values are to be realized and if use problems, which have developed at existing 
Bureau features, are to be minimized on new projects.” 

Reference should also be made to paragraph 87 of the report of the regional 
director which appears on page 40 of House Document 187. The paragraph 
States: “Continued studies and investigations in the project area and in contig- 
uous areas within the drainage of both slopes should be pursued vigorously on a 
departmental basis, in cooperation with other Federal, State, and local agencies, 
toward the objective of wise conservation and beneficial use of all natural 
resources.” 

It is our understanding that the Department of Agriculture's letter of May 23, 
1952, superseded the earlier letter dated October 10, 1951. The following brief 
comments pertain to the October 10, 1951, letter. Our area engineer at Pueblo, 
Colo., has participated actively in the interagency planning effort in the Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basins. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project will be described in 
that forthcoming report. Separable segments of the multiple-purpose Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project are evaluated separately. The suggestion that the contemplated 
conversion of winter flow be made a condition of Federal participation would 
only defer the project. Detailed studies will be required for the resolution of 
that and other problems and such studies ordinarily are not made until after 
the project has been authorized. Such matters will be resolved in the precon- 
struction definite plan report. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project will not affect 
the Maroon-Snowmass primitive area in any way. With respect to small-scale 
irrigation projects at higher altitudes on both sides of the Continental Divide: 
There are no such projects or potentialities in the diversion area, the Aspen 
Reservoir provides such protection for lower areas, only water reasonably surplus 
to the needs of the western slope will be diverted, and importation of any water 
could only help rather than harm small-scale irrigation projects on the eastern 
slope. 

12. (e) Question. What assurances do you have from authoritative sources 
that: (1) The conservancy district will pay a 1-mill ad valorem tax; (2) the 
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water users will pay $5.40 per acre-foot of water; and (3) the present holders 
of rights to winter flow will agree to a conversion of such rights to storage and 
make payment for this water at the rate proposed? 

Answer. (1) For the answer to this question see the sixth paragraph of Mr. 
Beise’s letter which is appended hereto as exhibit A. 

(2) This question is answered by letters from the Bessemer Ditch Co., 22,000 
acres (exhibit C); Catlin Canal, 19,000 acres (exhibit D); the Twin Lakes 
Reservoir and Canal Co., 44,000 acres (exhibit E); and the Fort Lyon Canal, 
91,000 acres (exhibit F). Mr. Beise’s letter (exhibit A) alSo discussés the will- 
ingness of water users to pay $5.40 per acre-foot. 

(3) Exhibit G is a copy of a letter from Mr. H. H. Christy, director, Water 
Development Association of Southeastern Colorado. Mr. Christy describes the 
difficulties of obtaining firm commitments on conversion of winter water. Ex- 
hibit H centains copies of resolutions by several ditch companies pertaining to 
winter water. 

13. {a) Question. What would be the ratio of benefits to costs, based upon 
direct benefits only evaluated over a period of: (1) 100 years, (2) 50 years? 

Answer. Table 14 shows the derivation of the two benefit-cost analyses by func- 
tien. Using direct benefits only, October 1953 prices and interest at 2% percent, 
the project has a benefit-cost ratio of 1.02 evaluated over a period of 100 years 
and 0.84 over a peried of 50 years. 

13. (6) Question. Is it not the view of other Federal departments and agencies 
that benefits on a project such as that proposed should be evaluated over a period 
of 50 years as a usual proper maximum? 

Answer. No. Past practices of various Federal agencies indicate variation in 
the period of analysis. The Department of Agriculture has assumed a perpetual 
life basis for watershed treatment. The Corps of Engineers usually limits the 
period to 50 years but uses a longer period in certain cases. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion procedures specify that the period of analysis be the estimated economically 
useful life or 100 years whichever is less, with provision for consideration of 
salvage value. 

The Federal Interagency River Basin Committee, in its report of May 1950, 
recommended that the period of analysis be the economic life or 100 years, 
whichever is less. Credit could be taken for salvage value. 

The recent Bureau of the Budget Circular A—-47 specifies that the period of 
analysis be the economic life or 50 years whichever is less. No mention is 
made of salvage value. 

There has been, still is, and likely will continue to be divergent views among 
Federal agencies as to the proper period of analysis. Such divergenee is only 
natural beeause different types of features with different purposes and uses 
are being constructed. 

The major features of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will have useful lives 
far exceeding 100 years. Therefore, limiting the analysis to a 50-year period 
is unrealistic. 

13. (c) Question. If it should be considered proper to include indirect benefits 
in appraising the benefit-cost ratio of such a project, on either a regional or 
national basis, should not detriments which may also accrue from project 
operation, such as lost power revenue on other projects, be evaluated and 
deducted from benefits? What would these indirect detriments amount to and 
what would be the benefit-cost ratios if they were taken into account? 

Answer. It is acknowledged that where indirect benefits are claimed, associated 
detriments should also be considered. The Fryingpan-Arkansas analysis utilizes 
indirect benefits for irrigation only. No indirect benefits are claimed for power, 
municipal water, flood control, sediment control, or other function. 

Most of the water supply of the project is already available to the eastern 
slope, either as native waters or from existing transmountain importations. 
The project would impose no radical change of existing irrigation use. The 
only change which the project would effectuate would be additional nonconsump- 
tive uses for power and a change in time of use through reregulation. Therefore, 
the project will impose no indirect detriments as far as existing supplies are 
concerned. 

With respect to new impertations, there is a possibility that some detriments 
might accrue. Colorado River water is used for power generation at Hoover, 
Davis, and Parker Dams. It is also used for irrigation and municipal purposes. 
However, by terms of the Colorado River compact and the upper basin States 
compact, the water proposed for diversion by the projeet is Colorado’s share, 
to be used as the State desires. 
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Any study of the detrimental effects would have to consider not only such 
present uses, but also whether or not the proposed exportations could be con- 
sidered spills or unused releases from the dams on the Colorado River, and 
numerous technical aspects such as losses en route to the powerplants. 

Any western slope detriments are considered more than offset because: (a) 
no indirect power benefits are claimed, (0b) more power would be produced on the 
eastern slope than at present, and (¢) the water to be exported has been allocated 
to the State of Colorado. 

14. (a) Question. How much interest on the national debt occasioned by the 
proposed project would be borne by the Nation’s taxpayers, assuming repayment 
of the construction cost (including interest during construction) in accordance 
with the presently proposed repayment plan covering a period of 69 years, and 
assuming a reasonable period of construction. (Nore.—The presently proposed 
repayment plan was referred to at the hearings as the “Collbran or modified 
Collbran formula.” ) 

Answer. This question is closely related to questions 10 (c) and 10 (d@) which 
are concerned with interest cost resulting from deferment or repayment on a 
portion of the irrigation investment. 

As was stated in answering those questions, any attempt to relate total con- 
struction costs and interest directly to repayment is apt to produce distorted 
results on a project as extensive as the Fryingpan-Arkansas. By law, invest- 
ments for flood control and fish-wildlife facilities are not only interest free 
but are also nonreimbursable. Both of those investments produce benefits which 
offset the allocated construction cost and the interest cost. The investment in 
irrigation facilities is also noninterest bearing by law; however, the principal 
is reimbursable. The irrigation investment produces or results in the production 
of income extending beyond the farmers who use the water. 

For these reasons it is impracticable to measure the worth or value of a de- 
velopment such as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project solely in terms of cost and 
repayment. The benefit-cost analysis more adequately evaluates the true effects. 
On the cost side it includes principal, interest during construction, interest on 
the total investment, and expenses such as operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment—all of which are presented as an annual cost. The benefits include all 
measurable effects including those stemming from investments which are non- 
reimbursable by law. When annual benefits equal or exceed the total annual 
costs, the investment is justified. 

As shown in table IA, page 5 of House Document 187, the annual benefits ex- 
ceed the annual costs in the ratio of 1.48 to 1.00. The direct benefits alone exceed 
the total annual costs in the ratio of 1.05 to 1.00. The following tabulation pre- 
sents the derivation and comparison of costs and revenues covering a 69-year 
period based upon the data used in the Secretary’s report, pages 3-8, House Docu- 
ment 187. The total interest cost at year 69 is $245,826,000 for all functions re- 
gardless of whether the investment is nonreimbursable or noninterest bearing 
by law. This interest cost is more than supported by benefits. 


Investment (construction cost plus interest during construction)__ $179, 492, 000 


Compound interest for 69 years at 2% percent_____._-__________ 806, 769, 000 
Less net revenue compounded with interest at 2%4 percent for 69 
I ssc tes nate tate oa Sar eens 560, 943, 000 
SR, SOC, OE I i ee a es 245, 826, 000 
Pr CE A 44, 738, 000 


NoTe.—The above computation is based upon compound interest cost of 2% percent on 
Federal investment. We further have assumed that revenues from the project, as well as 
compound interest on those revenues should be applied against the interest cost. 


14. (b) Question. How much interest on the national debt occasioned by the 
proposed project would be borne by the Nation’s taxpayers, assuming repayment 
of the construction cost as revised (including interest during construction) in 
accordance with the repayment plan and method of financing presented and 
recommended in the planning report of the Bureau of Reclamation (dated Jan- 
uary 1950), involving the diversion and use of the interest component of power 
and municipal water supply revenues for repayment of a substantial part of the 
irrigation investment, and assuming a reasonable period of construction? 

Answer. The cost and repayment estimates contained in the substantiating 
report of January 1950 were revised by Secretary McKay’s report dated April 
30, 1953 ; therefore, no analysis need be made of the superseded repayment plan. 
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TABLE 1.—Fryingpan-Arkansas project—Comparison of construction and annual 
costs (January 1953 and October 1953 construction price levels) 


Estimated construction Annual costs 
costs based on 
Feature | 
projected 
January 1953) October 1953 prices 


— a 





DAMS AND RESERVOIRS 


Replacement reservoir, Aspen, 28,000 acre-feet - acsscacel, Ganeeee $8, 325, 000 | 
Sugar Loaf Reservoir, enlargement, 117,000 acre-feet ____- 7, 248, 000 | 7, 447, 000 | 
Twin Lakes Reservoir, enlargement, 260,000 acre-feet ---| 10,222,000 | 10,503,000 
Salida Afterbay Reservoir, 200 acre-feet aa 310, 000 318, 000 
Pueblo Reservoir, 400,000 acre- OS Se ee 43,453,000 | 44, 648, 000 
Main purification plant (Pueblo) SA, 7, 148, 000 7, 390, 000 


DIVERSION WORKS 


Hunter Creek diversion dam -- --- L eicsieientes tee 48, 000 | 49, 000 
Hunter Creek extension diversion works........-__-----_- 15, 000 | 15, 000 | 
Chapman Gulch diversion dam ee i 54, 000 55, 000 
Lime Creeks Gavenseeh GOMh..g. 225.505 -.--620000-05- 30, 000 31, 000 
Last Chance diversion dam--_----....-------- Si ae oem enate 30, 000 31, 000 
North Fork diversion dam -__-_------- cece 30, 000 31, 000 
Ivanboe diversion dam awh 30, 000 31, 000 
Fryipgpan River diversion dam nlepaiaaaie mile ae 16, 000 16, 000 
Snow den diversion dam ees 205, 000 209, 000 | 
Wapaco diversion dam__ _- acti la itian 228, 000 232, 000 
Chalk Creek diversion dam 62, 000 63, 000 
Oil Creek diversion dam 138, 000 141, 000 | 


PUMPING PLANTS 


Main municipal pumping plant (Pueblo) ---..-....-..--..-- al , 470, | , 520, 000 
Colorado Springs pumping plant bepiatnga mitten 55, | 160, 000 


CANALS AND CONDUITS 


Hunter Creek-Aspen Canal___-_- a 240, j 236, 000 
Hunter Creek extension canal__- 394, 387, 000 
South Side collection conduit __- i . 209, 9, 453, 000 
North Side collection conduit- : 21, 006, | 21, 563, 000 
Fryingpan-Arkansas divide tunnel_- oe | , 095, 363, 000 
Elbert power canal aan ‘ , , 759, , 729, 000 
Snowden Canal_- ; 5 587, 577, 000 
Twin Lakes-Otero Canal_ sien cer! , 623, , 595, 000 | 
Otero-Wapaco Canal___- tee 2, 188, 2, 151, 000 
Wapaco diversion canal deka Sane | 38, 37. 000 | 
Wapaco Princeton Canal. ----------- wail ‘ 2, 466, 2, 424, 000 | 
Chalk Creek diversion canal_------- eae 34, | 33, 000 
Princeton-Pancho Canal_-__- ; 2, 023, | , 989, 000 
Pancho-Salida Canal_- icone does 2, 508, 2, 465, 000 
Pueblo municipal water supply conduit ____- . 735, , 781, 000 
Arkansas Valley municipal water inted conduit , 631, ), 913, 000 
Oil Creek-Brush Hollow Canal ste 223, 219, 000 | 


POWERFLANTS 


1, 175, 000 


Otero NG aisnnainecsctedees 2,711, ' 801, 000 
Wd de aoe aac anni tees 214, , 287, 000 
Princeton__._- Paes ss “2 , 733, , 790, 000 

) 2. 583, 000 
3, 004, 000 
. 771, 000 | 


Dillon-Elbert ‘ ee dedind 55, 741, 000 
Elbert-Otero padi | 7 125, 000 
Otero-Wapaco Kennaoikne’ 102, 000 | 
Wapaco-Princeton 7 171, 000 | 
Princeton- Pancho , | 79, 000 
Pancho-Salida__ 5, | 34, 000 
Gunnison-Salida (completed under CBT project) , 0: , 020, 000 
Saguache-Salida 485, 000 
Salida-Pueblo-_____- 24, , 104, 000 
Pueblo-Colorado Springs 39, 431, 000 
Colorado Springs-Limon-.-----__- P ’ 714, 000 
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TaBLE 1.—Fryingpan-Arkansas project—Comparison of construction and annual 
costs (January 1953 and October 1953 construction price levels )}—Continued 


Estimated construction | Annual costs 
costs | based on 

| long-range 

| projected 

January 1953 October 1953 | prices 


| 


SUBSTATION | 
$133, 000 
139, 000 
Gunnison (completed under CBT project) -- -- pw wiewie 5 253, 000 | 
eiacsauws 168, 000 
Canon City 340, 000 
sehen — 231, 000 
|, ee ee eee WEsewnUiuarst 1, 042, 000 


SWITCHYARDS 

Elbert 543, 000 | 
Otero 4 ee 558, 000 | 628, 000 
is cccmdte dua ans dent 7 ee 507, 000 571, 000 
SI. isa ce, Aaah iin shies so poe alk wie a an atin aaa 7 434, 000 | 489, 000 
= : wae 770, 000 867, 000 

594, 000 669, 000 





GENERAL PROPERTY 


General communication system. = 105, 000 eR Liss dtiice~ 
General service equipment (25 percent construction facilities) _ 1, 053, 000 | BORGO i ceteiwi desc. 
Gunnison maintenance shop (completed under CBT project) 15, 000 | 15, 000 








172, 898,000 | 177,432,000 1, 357, 740 
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TasLe 2-A.—Fryingpan-Arkansas project—Segregation of costs 


Aspen Dam and Reservoir 
Sugar Loaf Dam and Reservoir 


Twin Lakes Dam and Reservoir_....._-_-- 


Salida Afterbay 

Pueblo Dam and Reservoir---- 
Main purification plant 

Pueblo pumping plant 

Colorado Springs pumping plant 
Hunter Creek-Aspen Canal 
Hunter Creek extension canal 


South Side collection system_.............-| 


North Side collection system 
Fryingpan-Arkansas tunnel 
Snowden Canal 
Arkansas power canal: 
Elbert Canal. 
Twin Lakes-Otero Canal 
Otero-Wapaco Canal 
Wapaco diversion 
Wapaco-Princeton Canal 
Chalk Creek diversion 


Princeton-Pancho Canal___._........-- 


Pancho-Salida Canal 
Oil Creek-Brush Hollow Canal 
Pueblo water conduit 
Arkansas Valley water conduit 
Powerplants... - 
Powerplant sw ritehyards 
Transmission lines_- 
Transmission substations_.________- 
General property 





October 1953 construction costs 


Specific costs 


| | 

Municipal 
water 
supply 


Joint costs 
Fish and 
wildlife ! 


$8, 325, 000 











177, 432, 000 


40, 134, 000 


2, 876,000 | 112, 298, 000 








1 These amounts represent the costs of enlargement of the collection and diversion system specifically for 


fish and wildlife purposes. 


It is shown as a specific cost because the allocation to this function is limited to 


the costs of these added facilities totaling $2,876,000 as described in report of the regional director for miti- 


gation of losses. 


TasLe 3.—Fryingpan-Arkansas project—Cost allocation, January 1958 
construction costs 


Item 


Annual benefits 

Less annual operation, mainte- 
nance and replacement costs_-- 

Annual net benefits 

Justifiable investment 

Alternative expenditure 

Alternative justifiable expendi- 
BR cette ox tksar 

Less specific costs 

Remainder 


Municipal | 
water ee | 
| 


$1, 662, 000 


412, 000) 
1, 250, 000! 
| 45, 71, 000) 
33, 575, 000, 


33, 575, 000) 
21, 500, 000! 
12, 075, 000 


Fish and 
wildlife 


Flood 
control | 


Irrigation | Power 


$4, 355, 000) $2, 702, 000 
ciel 842, 000 

4, 296,000) 1, 860, 000 598, 000 
157, 305, 000} 68, 107, 000) 21, 897, 000) 
81, 097, 000} 42, 148, 000) 27, 341, 000| 
81, 097,000) 42, 148, 000) 21, 897, 000 
0 


0} 39, 211, 000 
21, 897, 000 


$598, 000 
0} 





Percent distribution 
ee eee $1 
Specific costs 
Allocation 1 


10. 2| 
12, 187, 000) 
60), 711, 000) 21, 500, 000 
72, 898, 000, 32, 654, 000) 





$11, 154, 000! $75, 128, 000) $2, 734, 000 


81, 097, 000) 2, 937, 000 
18. 6 


68. 7] 2.5 
$20, 341, 000 
0 
20, 341, 000 





0| 39, 211, 000 
75, 128, 000} 41, 945, 000 





1 Incremental costs of features on western slope, as described in report of the regional director for mitiga- 


tion of losses. 
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TABLE 3—-A.—F ryingpan-Arkansas project—Cost allocation, October 19538 
construction prices 


Flood Fish and 
control wildlife 


| ici a } 
Municipal | Irrigation Power | 


Item Total water 


| = - 


Annual benefits....-......------ $9, 317,000; $1,662,000} $4,355,000) $2, 702, 000 $598, 000)... __- 
Less annual operation, main- | | 

tenance, and replacement 

costs | 11,313,000 412, 000 59, 000 842, 000 0 
Annual net benefits.__......---- 28,004,000; 1,250,000; 4,296,000) 1, 860, 000 598, 000 ; 
Justifiable investment |2295, 910,000} 45,771,000) 157, 305, 000) 68, 107,000} 21, 897,000) $2, 876, 
Alternative expenditure_......--| 184,161,000) 33, 575,000) 81,097,000) 42,148,000) 27, 341, 000| 
Alternative justifiable expendi- 
181, 593,000; 33,575,000; 81,097,000) 42,148,000} 21, 897, 000 
Less specific costs. .........--.-- | 65,134,000} 22, 124, 000 0 | 40, 134, 000) 0 | 
Remainder 116, 459,000, 11,451,000; 81,097,000) 2,014, 000} 21, 897, 000} 





Percent distribution_-_~.-- 100 9.8 69. 7| 1.7} 18. 8 
I iii nitrnteichintpntceiccabedl |$112, 298, 000) $11,005,000) $78, 272,000) $1, 909, 000} $21, 112, 000)._..__- 
Specific costs 65, 134,000! 22.124, 000 0} 40, 134, 000} 0} $2, 876, 
Allocation 177, 432,000} 33,129,000) 78, 272,000} 42,043, oe 21,112,000) 2,876, 


i 








1 Annual operation, maintenance, and replacement costs are based on long range projected prices. 
Change ccrresponding to increased construction costs between January and October 1953 is negligible. 
2 Fish and wildlife benefits not included. 
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TABLE 5 
FINANCIAL STUDY NO. 1 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 
(Based on October 1953 construction prices, Repayment of power and municipal watcr investments with interest at 2-1/2 percent oft the unpaid balance, 
Project facilities as shown in the planning report.) 


a a) 


MUNICIPAL AND INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY 
Investment Repayment 
Interest Bearing Interest Free 


Excess over Electric Balance to Irrigation 
interest plant be repaid plant paid by 
power revenues 


$21,533,000 $21,533,000 533,000 | $27,847,000 
28 , 376,000 28,185,835 


35,0 19,000 3h, 636,121 


December 1953 


Accompanies reply to 
letter of Nov. >, 1953 


from John P. Saylor, M.C. 


[ea [= [| om [| op | a | om | of | om JT @ | 
_[earerearion 


Anmal 
operation 
maintenance & 
replacement (ino ludi ng 
costs 


Repayable Components 


c 
of net power revenues Repayment Components 


I t 
of net revemes Frigation 


and indwtria]) sunicipal 
water 


revenues 


$13,898,000 | $6,835,000 | 
13 *654,,020 
134403, 940 


$ 1,942,420 
2,110,790 | 


538 6 25 


701,616 689,000 | $ 67,000 | $ 622,000 
’ 


591,430 
591,30 3h1, 350 


865,903 
961, i 


937, 479 
925,233 
912,680 
899,814 
974,656 
961,412 
947 ,838 


irzefl 
502,087 
514,640 
527,506 


__£16,823 


542,988 
556,562 


39,317, 5000 
39,317, a 


39,317, 00d 
39, 317,000 
39, 317,000 
43,355,000 


38,443,274 
37,977,036 
__37,199, 142 
37,009, 301 
36,507,214 
35,992,571 
39,50 3, 068 
6,986,205 | 
38,456,501 
37,913,513 


1 


591, 1430 335,098 
591, 430 3287690 


422,014 
414,697 
407,197 
399, 209 


5927 153 
718, 3928 


7127700 
714,700 
714,700 
714,700 
714,700 | 
899,110 
9015, 120 


315,191 
306, 987 


13,17 ,608 


2,570,180 


2,640,750 
60,750 
2,764,020 
2,761,020 
2,764,020 
2,764,020 


2,841,100 | 


3,025,540 
3,141, 520 
3,141,520 


69 


|_ 70 


il ise 


to tal 


T — proj cost 


Inte 


Total project inve 
nonreinburs ible 
Flood ies 
Fish and wildli 


Less 


Interest 
Balance rei imbursable eeseeee 
9.1/2 

any 


Non—-inver 


570,476 
8447 


zapeset 
614, 340 


933,92h 
919 , 662 
905,03 
890,060 
87h, 701 
858 ,958 
_ 842,822 
826,283 
809, 330 
791,953 
77, 142 
755,886 
737,173 
717,992 
698 , 332 
678,180 


1,101, 17h 
“s "138, 953 
1,167,427 
1,196,612 
1,226,558 
1,257,191 
1, 288,621 
1, 320,836 
1, 353,857 
1, 387, 70k 
1,422, 396 
1,457,956 

399,799 

=e 


82,00) 

46, bk 
9,995 

~0- 


qe 
1,504,400 
‘|[$204,8 819, 820° 


| 43, 35 
$ 33,291,011 | $43, 355,000 


SUMMARY OF COST ALLOC.\7 
ee 


6,837,000 
eo Vg > 
. « $ 21,112,000 
ee 29876000 


*  173362000 
vt geet Peas 


pe reent interest bearing allocations? 
Cannercial powers 
Cons truction cost8 oe eee $ 42,043, 000 
Interest during construction « e« 1,312, 000 
Allocatim s eee e ee oes eee @ @ 
Muri cipal and industrial waters 
Construction costs « » « $ 33,129,000 
Interest during construction . 1,189,000 
Allocatim eeceeve<evreeeeee ° ote. 


rest bearing allocations: 


ruction coste e« e 
sonstruction eocee 
stment »« e « « » 
costs’ 


st during 


eeee%#sbeoeee#e## # 
fe conservation e« « 
*x « 
> @« 


during construction - 


$14)35355, 000 


3h 318,000 
2 ooo 0 0 6 © teenie 
a a oe oe oe oe 092555 955000 


rrigation . - 


° « ° ° ° S . . ° ° a 


i a ~~ 


$13,355,000 | 
TIONS AND REPA Y4HENT 


37 , 356,951 
36,786,475 
6,201,737 _ 
35,602, 380 
34, 988 5040 
34, 358, 341 
33 *712,899 
___ 33,051,321 | 
32, 373,20k 
31,678, 13h 
30,965,687 


23, 696, 322 
22 *78l, 330 
21,849,538 
‘ 20,892, 376 
19,909,260 
18,902,592 
17,870,757 
16, 5813, 126 
15, 729,051 
14,617,880 
12, 311, 500 


| 
- / 


711, 7523 


1,015,120 
76h, 758 


420,220 1,064,190 





22 239, 9194 
20 °73h, 79k 
19,230,394 
17,725,99k 
ipmieionwiial 16,221,59h 
14,717,194 
13,212, 79 
11,708, 394 


1,484,410 
i 13:84, 410 
= 00 606 


~0- 


epayment of irrigation costs: 
By Conservancy District. « o « #13, 510,000 
By power revenues. o o « © « © 27,517,000 
By mmicipal and industrial 6.886.000 
water revenueS.e « o © e © © 

Totals » + sexe ne a analcn a ee 
SOUiCE OF DiRIGATION REVENUES 

Water 
delivery 
Service 
Sale of project water. « «+ ee ’ 
Storage and regulation of Twin 
Lakes Company diversions o « 
“erulation of winter water . o 


District tax (1 mill lovy - 
10% adnuinistrative cost) . 


Total grossS annual revenues « « 


74000 


acre-foot Rate 


12,500 3,00 


’ 
335,812 
317,602 
298,938 
279,306 
260,197 
2h0, 097 
219,495 
198 , 377 
176,732 
ion? she 

BO 
108,495 
84,602 
60,113 
35,011 
__ 9,281 
ofa 


Unit or 
Sorvice 


cae Springs 


ueblo 
a of Wurtz Ditch water 
Improved quality present supply 
Project water 
Valley towns 
Trunk line deliveries 
Crowley branch line 
Bads branch line 


Gross 
Revenue 
e $306, 


37,500 
2.25 166,500 


172,475 


Vy S5 


Colo.Fuel & Iron Corporation 


Improved supply 
Water held for future demand 


Totals 


29,016,418 
28,677,638 
28 , 330, 389 
27,974,459 
27,609,630 
27,235,681 
26,852, 383 


i 26,459, 503 


26,056,801 
25 64,031 
25,220, 942 
24,787, 276 

2h, 342,768 
23,887,147 
23,420,136 
22,91, Lh9 
22,450, 795 
22,947,875 
21,432, 382 
20,904,002 
20, 362,412 
19,807,282 
19,238,27h 
18,655,0h) 
18,057,227 


13,432,169 
12;70h,091 
11,957,503 
11,192,251 
10 407, 867 
9,60 3, 87h 
8,779,781 
7,935,086 
7 *069,273 
6,181,815 
5,272,170 


9339, 78 
3, 384,089 
2,40h, 501 
1,400, 42) 

371,2u5 
-O- 


6,885,000 
6,885,000 
o 201, 336 _ 
5,137,146 
3072, 956 
3,008 , 766 
1, 9b, 5576 
"880, oy 


SOURCE OF MUNICIPAL WATER REVENUES DURI NG REPAYMENT PERIOD 
Years 6 to 10 


of payout period payout period 
ater a 
1d 


Years 1 to § 
of payout period 
ater 
sold 
acre- 
foot 


acre- 
foot 


Gross 
revenue 


$105,130 


47,000 2,000 
h72,500 21,000 
12h, 500 3,000 


1,000 1,7h8 


2,700 
2,000 


2,700 


l 000 8,000 wo 





Gross 
revemue 


$105,430 
47,000 
472,500 
12h, 500 


154,030 


287180 





Year 11 


sold 
acre- 


foot 


2,700 $ 
2,000 
21,000 
3,000 


5, 12k 


4,000 
1,260 


Gro es 


revenue 


105,430 


28, +480 


3,190,590 


Years 12 and 13 


of out period 
Water 


sold 
acre- 
foot 


2,700 


2,000 
21,000 
3,000 


7,27 
7 


4, ,000 
1,260 


32,711 $758,LH ¥ TS 95,00 3,0l 2,283 Wad 


Gross 
reveme 


105,430 

47,000 
472; 500 
12h, 500 


640,80 
990 


8,000 
28,480 
$1,027, 7S 


Year 14 to end 


of payout period 
ater 


sold 
acre~ 
foot 


2,700 
2,000 


21,000 
3,000 


7,274 
96 
470 


4,000 
1,260 


LY, 6 


Gross 


reveme 


105,430 





KK sssseeestsnnnn —— 





TARLE 5A 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJSCT 


POWER SYSTEM AVERAGE RATE AND REPAY: NT STUDY MO. 1-A 


(Construction costs at October 1953 price levels. Power rates 5.5 mills per kwh for firm energy and 3,5 mills per kwh for secondary energy. Interest rate 2-1/2 percent.) 











D.cember 1953 
Accompanies reply to 
letter of Nov. 10, 1953 
from John P. Saylor, M.C. 




































































































































































































































| 
| @ |o [iw (2) 
Sales of electric energy Operating revenue aes inion | ~_ Investment repayment repayment , from power re power revenues 
millions of kilowatthours Sales of electric energy ecm Repayment plant qn service at end of year J Earned Year 
as amps revenues of investment 3 surplus | of 
= [ete Pam con 2 ae I 
= econo Dt OEE a ED p ¢ 4 
7 p = $33,000 $27, ro 000 | 227, To 000 | $21,533,000 | $27,847,000 0 
} 177.2 45.1 222.3 974,600 | $ 157,850 |$ 1,132,450 |$ 269,380 28 , 185,835 28, 376,000 1 
| 315.2 85.4 400.6 1,733,600 298,900 2,032,500 451,050 1,356, °750 3 Ub3,27k 39, 317,000 3 
339.5 97.2 436.7 1,867,250 3L9, 200 2,207,450 530,410 1 427, 320 37,977,036 39, 317,000 h 
os 339.5 97.2 | 436.7 | 2, 7367, 250 340, 200 2,207,450 530, 410 ie *L27, 320 7,499, 1h2 . ee a 39, 317,000 me ; a -_ 
“i 2 - __£aVly 2 4 
| 33- F762 136.7 1,867,250 31.0, 200 2c 530,110 1,27, 320 37 5009, 301 | 39,327,000 | 6 
339.5 9742 436.7 1,867,250 3L0, 200 »207 450 53054110 1,427, 320 36,507, 21h 39, 317,000 | 7 
| 339.5 97.2 436.7 1,367,250 3L0, 200 2 207 ks 630,110 1,127, 320 3©,992,57h 39, 317,000 8 
| 339.5 9742 | 436.7 1,467,250 340,200 | 2,207,450 530,410 1,427, 320 39,503,068 1,3, 355,000 | 9 
|| 370 97.2 310,200 | 2,375,200 586,590 155043400} 38,986,215 . | 20 
-_ f° 38,456,501 T “il 
37,913,513 i} 12 
37,356,951 | 13 
36,786,175 | | Lb 
6,201,7 i 15 
3 5 j Oo 
31,983, alo 17 
3), 358, 341 18 
33,712,899 19 
0 20 
- 678,117 
695,070 22 
712,447 23 
2h 
1; 25 7 
27,933,280 27 
27,127,212 28 
26, 300,992 29 
| 30 
—— - 
| { ae 322 32 
| 22,78h, 330 33 
21 849,538 3 
20,89 6 5 : 
fy 982,116 19,909, 260 g 
1,006 , 668 18,902,592 ] 37 
1,031,835 17,370,757 RW 
: 1, 1057, *631 16,813,126 39 
1 29,05. oO _ 
“~~ ¥ t——" +7617 9830 SS 
13,478,927 \ 42 
| 11,111,538 } i 
, sv \ 
E 9,838, 360 LS 
1,257,191 R ri 169 | L6 
| 1,293,621 7,342, a8 } bt 
1, 320,336 6, »021,712 8 
| 193735037 be 667, 855 = 
| 1, 387,704 r 
1,122, 396 | 1 
1,457,956 $27 , 847 ,000 52 
399,799 26,752, 39h 53 
oe 25,247,994 
56 — — ~ 56 
7 
s a“ 
Z 19, 230, 39h 58 
58 
59 17,725, 99k 59 
60 16,221,5 60 
a 13,212,79k 62 
63 11,708, 391s 63 
6h 10,203,99k e 
65 8,699, 591s aia 
66 7 7,195,194 S 
67 5,690,791 a 
» 136, 39 ‘ 
| > 2,681,994 69 
70 1,177,594 bn 
71 370.0 972 2,035,000 340, 200 2,375, 200 27,847 ,000 -0- ) 
“Totals [[25,691.7_[ 6,801.9 eee a Se 
re 5. Col. 14h. The total estimated electric plant investment is determined as follows; wr yee = eae as a - 
| . @ S Amounts reimbursable from powe u 
Is, 2-, Sales were estimated from Market Area Data. Investments 
2 a 5-7. The iaunas salen recuired to produce an annual revenue sufficient to pay all overation, Hunter Creek—-Aspen Canal. etd tee, «ate, 6 ie ee 285,000 (a) Se ae costs. : . os ce eee wae ee 
| e maintename, and overhead expenses; proviie a fund for replacement; repay the investment Replacement “eservvir - Aspen. . 2. +s eee » 325,000 (bo) Interest during construc 6 @.0 4 § 
| in the electric plant with interest @ 2-1/2 percent; repay the portion of the investment Frvingvan Collection System... «+ +e 2 e¢ © © 31,597,000 dice U3, 355,000 
in irrigation plant without interest are shown below: Pryingoan-Arkansas Tunnel . 2. 2 2 6 + «© © © © © ©«©6105379,C090 (2) Partially reimbursable from power 
Firm Energy. .« . - + 5-5 mills per kilowatthour Super Loaf Beadtvolr. « 2c 0 cc 0 6 0 6 hip ec 7,47 ,000 a ale . ee.an 20 
Nomfirn energy. . e 3.5 mills per kilowatthour Snowden Canal ee . eee e ° + ee . . . * . . . 786,000 oe g Soeantonabon District . o . 7 . 43 slo 
Col. 8 Operation, maintenance, and overhead were estimated as oe. — “ane “werner. ede ed ee 0 ee 6 eee oe - ee me : * aac 
Arkansas Power Canal. . . ak » a 10 rkansas Powe : o- 
ecmieetiniees Mice and substatd ns. ee 62,280 Elbert Canal. a ik ae ee © -€ o£ 6 & @ © 1,729,000 Borne by power revenmueS . +++ +e + + » ose 
Powerplants and penstocks . . .« «+++. 3,480 Twin Lakes-Ytero Canal. 2... 2 ee ee ees 1,595,000 (3) Total reimbursable from power —— 
Allocation of joint facilities, en 2 @ # 1 800 Otero-Yapaco Canal. 6 O62 6 6 © 6@°R 0 2a 2 2,151,000 revenues: / , ’ 
Total. i $536,550 Wapaco-Primeton Canal. . . oo ees we ee oe gp (4) oo ee sagen sail gi akin 
, ¢C "eee aninheaneenen Gane j r j Princeton-Pancho Canal, ,.. 45-2 + +++ 2,085,000 icipal water, pro S — a ee : : 
| be Cole 9 no some for provision for replacement at 2 1/2 percent in SO vears were estimated ee cuca s 2,165,000 Municipal water, interest 9 en 
S id Aft ba . * . 7 . . . . . . - . . o . . 318 000 construc on. * . . . ao +. . . . o . * > > 
EPO Bes ates. oe = mOpeney our sade Reacts aa of. f+ & 82 & 6 . * «ee eee + i, 648,,000 Manic iv al water, total. =e ere reo: Ss o's 3k 318, 000 
32 ee ee ee | Powerplants, penstocks, and gwitchvards 19,736,000 Plood contFol . .. 222 2ee2e eee co @ 2lyll2,000 
= | ee ceil a wrdtiene Ss o's nO Fe eee AEE. css c cin cs oe 2987S OOM 
32 3=325 ‘ater wheels, senerators & mscellaneous acc, 129,h Tran smisei on 87's + ee a we OOD Oe 0 8 4 8 , te hoeaaiiin sakavest guring 
} ‘ hj ds and substations 60 0 Municipal water ficilities. oe 60cm, 6.6 46 8 06 22,12 2000 b 336 900 
on Soon t 3,770 Jeneral property a6. ee . » 204,000 construction. «+++ ++ sees wie @ 29s 
371 ner Pp an ’ - . + 2 . 7 . . . ” ° °o 6,837 900 
), Gen 2} ; ( line 58 Interest during construction, oe 8-6 @ € «© 6.9.6 «¢ 
345 346 a, joint facilities »3p0 To t, e 2 £50 76. 0 e 86h © 6 & 6 & es 6 4. ¢ grt, 269 9000 December ll, 1953 
3 0 





Aspen Dam and Reservoir. 

Sugar Loaf Dam and Reservoir. . 
Twin Lakes Dam and Reservoir 
Salida Afterbay. . 

Pueblo Dam and Reservoir , 


Hunter Creek-Aspen Canal... 
Hunter Creek Extensior Canal 


South Side Collection System... 


North Side Collection System 
Fryingpan-Ar.ansas Tunnel. . 


Arkansas Power Canalt 
Elbert Canal . 
Twin Lakes-Otero Canal . 
Otero-Wapaco Canal. . 
Wapaco Diversion... 
Wapaco-Princeton Camal... 
Chalk Creek Diversion, . . 
Princeton=Pancho Canal 
Pancho-Salida Canal. . 


Powerplants, ... +e 
Powerplant Switchyards . 
Transtission Linss... 
Transmission Substations 
General Property. ... 


TOTALS, 


TABLE 6 


Analysis Without Specific Municipal Water Features 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 
Segregation of Costs 


| October 1953 Construction Coste 
Specific Costs 


Municipal] Fish and Joint 


Water | Wildlife costs 


8, 325,000 
7,47 ,000 
10,503,000 


Lh, 648, 000 


285,00 


8,690,000 
21,297,000 
9,113,000 

"186, 000 


’ 
1,595,000 
2,151,000 

269,000 
2,42 ,000 
96,000 
1,989,000 
2,465,000 


15,411,000] 15,411,000 
4, 375,000 
5,006,000 
2, 306,000 
1, 20,000 


et oe a oat | 


378 , SO 


December 1953 
Accompanies reply to 
letter of Nov. 10, 1953 
from John P, Saylor, M.C. 


Anmal] Operation, Maintenanse and Replacement 


2,220 
4,790 
2,800 

30,470 
3,030 
7,130 


26,650 

11,80 

15,980 

2,050 

18,940 

7h0 

15,570 

580 18, 380 





161,510 
39,030 
58,950 
21,010 


510,050 
73,970 
90,100 
52,1h0 


3h, 940 
31,150 
31,130 


These amounts represent the costs of enlargement of the collection ani diversion system ~ Ailosation of Costs 
specifically for fish and wildlife purposes, It is shown as a specific cost because the allo Seeman Congiegatee Annee 
cation to this function is limited to the costs of these added facilities totalling $2,876,000 Muni@Ipal we 79 $ID 300 
as descri-ed in report of the Regional Director for mitigation of losses, Irrigation. . ae 9579? 73.000 
Power. « oe 0 0 « 870,800 
Flood Control. ..... 
Fish and Wildlife... . 
Total... 


eins rest 


construc a: 


, ? 
42,043,000 
i, 112,000 


$50,000" $6,127,000 





TABLE 7 





December 1953 
FINANCTAL STUDY NO, 2 mpan : 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT a r © cae a 
(Based on October 1953 construction prices, Repayment of power and municipal water investments with interest at 2-1/2 percent on the unoaid balance.) fro hina P Sa lo MLC 
(Specific municipal water supply feat res eliminated. ) - a 
_@) | @ | ae ee ee eee (3) (26) a7) (28) ay) |) en 
POWER MUNICIPAL AND INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY IRRIGATION RECAPITULATION 












Investment Repayment 













































Repayable comonents 




















Repayment Components Investment Anmal Net Investment 

























































































































































































































































4,667,855 
280,151 
1,557,7 











399,799 29,713,992 
~~ 





4 20 te of net power revenues of net revenues o taeees plant paid by operation revemes repayze nt Sot asi 
' operating of munici municipal maintenarce & Earne 
Stuy || revemes , Irrigation amd imustria replacement tie ‘eauee ae stati “ = 
Interest Excess over Electric Balance to |p Excess over | water plant costs Dist 7. - revemes epee Study 
-1/2% interest plant be repaid power revenues interest er er 
0 $21,533,000 | $21,533,000 | $29,713,992 $11,485,100 | $ 3,77h,008 
1 || & 728,990 | $ 538,825 28,376,000 | 257185,835 11,405, 128 f $ 689,000 | $ 67,000 | $ $ 1,715,090 
2 897, 360 70h, 646 35,019,000 | 34,636,121 11, 323,156 1,886, 160 
3 1,356, 750 865,903 38,443,27h 11,239,135 2; 345,850 | 
i 1427 5 320 082 37,977,036 11,153,013 2, 1416,L20 
5 1,427, 320 75499 11,06 8 41,6 2, = 0 
6 1,427,320 937,479 37,009, 301 10,97, 256 2,416,420 . 
7 1,427, 320 ,507, 10,881,512 2,416,420 
5 | bere is | Bae nae ue 
gels 9522s 9,503, 10,689,011 
1 cok, ip0 8° ORG 2 ; ? as ‘ aa 
ll Oy 56, x 264,728 976k 
12 2,988 37,913,523 262,169 10, 381,833 
13 556,562 37 y 356,951 259,546 10,27h,279 
ly 570,476 36,786,475 10,164,036 
i. _ g g x DP} 13 10,0 L or 
088° Ol 95935,21 ie 
17 34, 988,040 3816 h93 
18 34,338,341 9,694,805 18 
19 645,442 33,712,899 9,570,075 
ye | 66 5 051,321 942,22 yl, OOO 20 
21 678,117 32, 373,20 9,311,183 31,722,000 21 
22 695,070 31,678,134 9,176,863 31,107 ,000 22 
23 712,447 30,965, 687 9,039,185 30,478 ,000 23 
“4 774,142 730, 258 See 8,898,065 29,856,000 2k 
ae oo _ R b a 0 R 0 , 2 
26 7375173 28 719,688 8,605,152 6 
a 717,992 275933, 280 8,453,181 27 
698 , 332 27 127,212 8,297,411 28 
26, 300,992 8,137, 7h6 29 
97,090 0 
2h , 586,070 n 
23,696, 322 32 
22,78h, 330 33 ; 
21,849,538 3h ( 
20,89 6 
19,909, 260 36 
18,902,592 7 
17,870,757 # 
16,813,126 39 
© (} y 
14,617,880 > 380,018 ho 
13,478,927 5,659,918 18, 660,000 42 
12,311,500 5,43, 316 18,038,000 43 
11,114,888 5,203,07h 17,416,000 hh 
9,388 , 360 966,051 6 79h 000 
8,631,169 16,172,000 
7,342, Sy 15,550,000 
6,021,712 


28 5619, 386 2,343,623 
27,114,986 2,547,614 
25,610,586 2, 2h, 20) 


















w 
~ 
~ 








’ 06, 86 , Og 
22,601, 786 1,614,439 
21,097, 386 1,287, 700 
19,592,986 ae 
15,238 On 
6,4h1 
Os 5,598,000 
4, 976,000 
= 367,100 689,000 67,000 622,000 2,193,500 “the : 
| _26504,400 ~0- -0- , , , so om ae 
Totals 107,828,620 | 33,291,014 | 43,355,000 | 43,355,000 37P 2400 | 26,452,200 | 12,172,092 12,435,100 [OT 3,778,008 | a0 408 000 | $4,924,000 4,784,000 | $179,043.52 | $2,468.60, Ii totals | 
SUMMARY OF COST ALLOC \TIONS AND REPAYMENT ‘ 
Total project construction costs. ... HS, 308 , OOO : : : SOURCE OF MUNICIPAL WATER REVENUES 
Interest during construction . . « « « e 6,127 ,000 Repayment of irrigation costs: SOURCE OF IRRIGATION REVENUES —— 
Total project investment . . . « « « « $101,535, 000 By Conservancy District. .. . $44,784,000 Water Source Service Amount 
Less nonreimbursable costss By power revenues. . . « « « « 29,713,992 delivery Gross Colorado Springs. .«e«cecrereecee Sale of 3,200 acre-feet @ #19,10 $ LL,250 
Flood contfol.e « 2 00 8 0 66 0 0 & 6 OO By municipal and industrial Service acre-foot Rate Reveme es Ge wt . Storage of Wurtz Ditch water 2,000 acre-feet @ $4.60 9,200 
Fish and wildlife conservation eee 2,876,000 water revenues. « « «+ + « « er 8 ' Sale of pro ject water, ee. ae a 56, 700 €.10 $306,150 Pueblo, es eS © 6 @ eee &€ € 8 6 Improved ty of present supply 21,000 acre= e 
Interest during construction eee @ 4 335 000 Total. oe 26 0 & 6 &. 0 © * Be a ? Storage and regulation of Twin feet a 3.60 75,600 
Balance reimbursable .....ecece $i 3,112,000 Lakes Company diversions ae a 12, 500 3.00 37,500 ‘ Pueblo. an wate Oo. 6 66 © & ¢ « 6.2 & Sale of 3,000 acre-feet @ $19.10 57, 300 
2-1/2 , . Regulation of winter water... . 74,000 2.25 166, Valley towns. 2... 2s eee eee . Sale of 7,50 acre-feet 2? $19.10 14,014 
2-1/2 percent interest bearing allocations: District tax (1 mill levy - Giiasele- teak A teen Conpereticn. . . . Tepsoved: qualitty of present mapely a 
Comercial powers 10% administrative cost... . 2. 0 ee ee ee eo 178,L75 feet @ $2.00 8,000 
Construction COSTS. « © © © © y 42,043,000 Total gross annual a ee a a a -T.O5e Unallocated NN he ie id a Sale of 1,260 acre-feet @ $19.10 2k 065 
Interest during construction. . 1, 312,000 . jae ae a 
Ajjecatiog. « se ee eee te eo 6s 82 © ® 6 oe 0 6 O43, 35000 ; WOtGe 6 c< ey le ae o- @¢ & @ @&°@.06 a 6 @ he 2 2 6 @ 86 & S @Vaeve 62 @@e¢de@eeeesesetes > 
enisipns aoe tacueteses waters - Mote: Components of the unit costs for the various functions are preliminary estimates sub ject to 
Construction costs. . . -  « - § 11,005,000 adjustment when final plans are prepared. The total rates ® the mumicipalities result in revenue sufficient 
OS ay Se eee ee to retire allocated costs of appropriate supply, treatment, and d stribution works. 
Allocation. . » . © - eee . ee *e *e - . .*e 11,485,000 
Non-interest bearing allocations: 
Irrigat ion. . . . . . 7 *. . . . . . * . ° ° . . - 78,272,000 


Total e “ene ee @ @ eee eo oe © & 2 6 € 8 8 OS SS $133,112, 000 





TABLE 8 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 
POWER SYSTEM AVERAGE RATE DETERMINATION STUDY 
” December 1953 
Assumed tization of P investment i t Accompanies reply to 
umed amortization of Power investment in 50 years following development period, interest at 3% tatnen ef Mets We 1958 
from John P. Saylor, M.C,. 
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Sales of electric energy ae revenues | Income deductions tment repayment from power revemes 
millions of Kiloatthours Sales of electric energy venus secmeneee es oepeymen Fe in service at end of year Earned — 
+ are Total eeeme | -an =a i Se Allowable Surplus - 
nt oe Cc ie & 6 ene Cols. 8&9 ' aa en Flectric Balance to meal Cumlative Study 
5.5 mille 3.5 mills ols. & Overhead Cols, 7-10 neipa plant be rensid _— 
$20 , 861, ,000 $20, 86), ,000 $20 , 864,000 0 
157,350 $ 7h2,270\$ 625,920 |$ 116,350 | 27,482,000 27, 365, 650 ‘27 , 482,000 ii 1 
216, 300 820,970 94,550 | 33,907,000 33,696,100 33, 907,000 2 
1,733,600 298 , 900 1,010,883 368,127 | 38,067,000 37,487,973 38 067 ,000 | 3 
1,867 256 1412639 327,427 | 38,067,000 | 37,160,546 | 38,067,000 | i 
1,867,2 1,124,82 7,2 8 000 36,823, 296 
339. 1,867,256 0,200 1,152,066] 1,104,699 7,367 | 38,067,000 | 36,175,929 | 38,007,000 
339.5 1,867,256 30 , 200 1,452,066} 1,094,278 357,788 | 38,067,000 36,118,141 38,967,000 7 
339.5 1,867,256 340, 200 1,452,066; 1,083,544 368,522 | 39,967,000 35,749,619 38,067 .000 5 
> ’ > 3 
339.5 aveeEeny 340, 200 1a nm aaa a 42,043,000 9, 36,02 42,043,000 F 
0.0 2,035,000 0,200 0 1,150, 382 352,659 rif 
Notes; om aah etree 38,630, 1hh 
I. Cols. 2-4. Sales were estimated from Market Area Data —~s ’ 3 4256,008 
2. Cols. 5-7. The average rates required to produce an annual revenue sufficient to pay all operation, maintenance and overhead Pane aoe 37,870,618 
expenses; provide a fund for replacement; repay the investment in the electric plant with interest @ 3 percent 2 sa? oe tee | eens 
ere shown belows ~~ a2 4 2 - a Seta 
Firm Energy . . . . © 5-5 Mills per kilowatthour l, 111,947 421,093 26,0386 | 
Non-Firm Energy . . . 3-5 Mills per kilowatthour 1,099, 31h 433,726 | 36,210,080 
3. Col. 8. Operation, maintenance and overhead were estimated as follows: 1,086, 302 446,738 | 35,763, 342 
fiemmeiieeer Canal . «-6s 6) 50 40 ees $109,030 1,0 00725900 p60 210 35s 303,202 
Transmission Lines and Substations ......... 62,280 : oP. 338 ites? ; 
Power Plants and Penstocks . .. +. +e +++ -e ee 413,480 1°030. 3 ¢02°807 34 1 @i)59 0 6 | 
Allocation of Joint Facilities . ... +. 6-2. ses 1,800 feat sks 517°891 7c 320, a 
| te ' $586, 590 "999,612 533,428 | 32,786,97C | 
4. Col. 9a Requirements for provision for replacement were estimated as follows: 983,609 97h 3 32,237,539 
F.P.Ce Acct. No~ Item uf Property Total a~ $79 2 ’ ? 
Seen 067 » les 565, 91h, ’ 
321 Structures and Improvements .......+-+e-s $ 14,780 95.149 582,891 31,088,734 
322 Reservoirs, Dams, Waterways, and Penstocks. . .. 11,870 932,662 600. 378 | 30,188, 356 | 
323-325 Water Wheels, Generators, ani Misc. Acc... ... 82 , 300 91h,,651 618,389 5) ” 369, 967 | 
3u3 Switchyards and Substations . ...-. +++ ees eat 896,099 636, 9h 29,233,006 
371 General Plant , 576.00 5 
345-346 Transmission Lines 52,150 857, 309 ere | 27,901, * 21,6 | 
5. Col. lk. The total estimated electric plant investment is determined as follows: suateae arly ot oat “88° ss | | 
Hunter Cessictesen Canal $ eS 79h 651 738, 389 255 27194972 | 
Replacement Reservoir - Aspen. .... . s~ dent A ae on ck fet ee 8,325,000 79° 683 aaa as 
Cotleetiend: MO «6:0 se obra ais eee a Re OSS. S 31,597,000 726,182 806,258 
Fryingpan-Arkansas TORE 6.2.2.4 8 6 6 aS ORS 6 coe eee ee 10, 379, 000 701,976 831,064 22, 568, 151 
Sugar neat peeks 2. «sR ee es STEM A 6S Se ee SOS 7,447,000 677, Oks 855, 995 2%, 712, 156 
Gatien Dies Bee. kk 6 es os es te 8 786, 000 aa r 
Cin Lal 665k a Be Ee ok. Oe ee oe 10,503,000 62h, 914 9° 922. "355 
Arkansas Power Canal: . 
Siport Camih st. | ote ca) se eS ose, eB a wa EE ee 1,729,000 oatee a a eS 
Cerin Latecnns Oe oy. 6icd: +6 ee ack kd as ee a 1,595,000 5h0, 707 17,031, 223 
Gtereiagece O66 06% ee kk Pek oe ee e 2,151,000 009, 
Cagnce-Prinseee Gees, 5 so kK 6 A wa ee AO ANOLE Oe 2,693 ,000 
Princeton-Pancho Canal... + + ees ee ee ee eee seee 2,085,000 io, zn ae 
Pesehedinl ide o 66 aoe ele Boks sw ee ee bs Se eee 2,465,000 16, 160 12,755,125 
Selide ACteeUEE 6.6 ss 88 oo ee 2 Oe OE eee 318,000 : 1, ” 601,,739 4.2.04,3, 000 
Pusblo Reservoll) ..0.6 @ «26 66s 8 o> sé ale ae le he, Dees LL , 648,000 7 . vane 
Powerplants and benstocks . pee ae cp in se Ee. ae o - e ee 19, 786,000 
Transmission System. .. . +. - ++ e+e ee eee eee eeves 7,312,000 ame z 1199 396 
General Propert¥ «s+ ee ee te ee 1,204,000 238,270 6,617,568 
Municipal Batesepeeeastaee 260 6 6 66 4s eel tee ER es 22,124,000 5 
’ ’ 
Investment fully reimbursable from power revenues ..... ++ +++ ee es $42 ,043 ,000 
37000 97 02 467.2 2,035,000 | 340,200 | _ 2,375,200 | __ 586,590} __ 255,570 642,160 | _1,533,0h0 | 1,068 , 229 











$ 432,76 


par anasi.7 sts 6072 [anwane [work [waco | w3smto| ei. | wane | wis [ase 


— OF S9-YEAR RATE DETERMINATION STUDY [Average A GENERATION AND SALES AFTER DEVELOPMENT PERIOD 


Average we ee millions ass: e Annual Saleable Energy 
verag a Production Costs mili ions of Kilowatthours 
Power Plant : 


al Saleable energy rm energy Secondary or Won-firm ‘Second ary oO _— fim _| “ieer ite Secondary or 
| Components of Production 455,700,000 = ge 200, 000 Sx) (95, soBt BBR KWH ) Hon-Fimm Non-Firn 


Total annual 
Serna ae Pper ww] TL 


Operating Costs 

Col. 8 Operation & Maintenance $ 569,333 
Col. 9 Provision for Replace. 247, 742 ° 

Fixed Costs 
Col. 13 Payment to Principal 712 ,593 
Col. 12 Payment to Interest 778 ,397 

Surplus 

___Col. 17 Earned Surplus 7,335 


be BOL A ii aR Ri Rae ed 


SS a COSC 



















Granite 
Wapaco 
Princeton 
Johnson 
Salida 
Pueblo 











TABLE 9 
PRY INGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 
POWER SYSTEM AVERAGE RATE DETERMINATION STUDY 








December 1953 


Assumed amortization of Power investment in 50 years following development period, interest at 23 Accompamies reply to 


Sales of electric energy Operating Tr 
millions of Kiloratthours Sales of electeis enerey 


Kon-Fi ra 





















letter of Mov. 10, 1953 
from John P. Saylor, M.0, 


Lay ee 


Income deductions nt repayment from power revemes 
ye nt “a in service at end of year Earned 


Interest bearing 
Interest Electrics § Balance to 
2a a lar be renaid 















Prinsipal 






































$ 521,600 ;$ 154,230 27,327,770 ~O- 
683,194 33 ,605,29h 
933,581 36,951,347 
923 78 6 hg’ 6 000 









36,137,93 
35,715,911 
35,283,339 





















































































































7 
8 
42,043 ,000 38, aos 952 »043, 2 
1 
aS 375 4 
Notes: 37,514,959 12 
I. Cols. 2k. Saes were estimated from Market Area Data. 37,059,133 13 
2. Cols. 57. The average rates required to produce an annual revenues sufficient to pay all operation, maintenarce, 36,592,519 Us 
and overhead expenses; provide a fund for replacement ami repay the investment in the electric plant 6,113,932 15 
with interest aot are percent, 35,623 ,380 £ 
Firm Energy... . . 5.2 mills per kilowatthour 35,120,565 
— sedaaia —_ a > 3.5 ee per peor yeas 34,605,179 
- Col. 5. eration, maintenance overhead were estimated as follows: 
“Arkansas Power Canal. eee ee eee oer oke 865,129 aver 3h ,076,908 a) 
anemission lines and substations. ‘ae 2,2 
A ’ ? > ‘ 
a oe eee se ee goo 810,288 583,112 31,828,415 23 
lh. Cols 9 Requirements for provision for replacement at 2-1/2 percent in 3 years were estimated as follows: ger oo ahs 230,725 2k 
F.P.C. Acct. No. Item of Property Amount 3 £18 ,.09 2 
321 Structures and improvements $ 17,920 29,990, Us 2c 
322 Reservoirs, dams, waterways and penstocks 13,00 oa aanten 27 
323-325 Water wheels, generators & miscellaneous acc. 129,490 8 o7 26 
343 Switchyards and substations 60,0L0 25,010, 530 29 
1 General plant 3,770 317 0 
345-346 Tranamission lines 5B 950 ; 
Allocation of joint facilities 640 2 
> 25,132,269 33 
5. Col. ly The total estimated electric plant investment is determined as follows: 2h, 13675176 ae 
Investments Amounts 82 5 
Hunter Creek-Aspen Canal. ...... sete ote es ee . 22,779,129 - 
Replacement Keservoir ~ Aspen. ......e. ate. 8 , 325,000 21, 1955, 207 3 
Fryingpan Collection System. ........... » «31,597,000 21,110,687 38 
Fryingpan-Arkansas Tumeel . 1... 2... 0 ee ee es 10, 379,000 20,245, 05k 39 
ne ee eee ee ee 47, 5 Lo 
a ag a a ee a ee ee fe » 5 Lhe mk n 
Twin 8 ervoir oe”, l CS re oe ee ee ee * . = se s* 10 000 
Arkansas Power Canals: — ues 636 3 
Sapers Geen). . . o- fais 6 a 6 ws Dica ee eed 1,729,000 ie? 8» 880 1 $38 bh 
Twin Lakes-Otero Canal. ee eeee#ee $.9,2 @, & + © 1,595,000 1h, 577, 383 
Otero-Wapaco Canal. a” ee an a a a oeeees ee * 2,151,000 us 
Wapaco-Princeton Canal... ....00-00020. ; 2,693,000 ,ou8, - 
Princet.n-Pancho Canal. a a ee ee ee eee @ 2,085,000 1,05, ,690 12,493,728 u? 
Dapeno~Selide Candi} gh ss 0 606 ons 0 0 on .  25465,000 1,081,057 11,412,671 wo 
Sen Athena. . 4c) Os 4s aoa ww oe a 318; 1,108, 083 10, 130k, 588 49 
Pueblo Reservoir. ee ¢,82 232 0806880 8 © eee @ @ @ *e Lh, 648 ,000 ; : 50 
Powerplants and penstocks . . ...-+-s-eee oe ec ee “39, 7TORO 8 
62 sreneniosion eyeten «4.4.45 + 6s 0's % 44a ee. 7,312,000 32 
53 [oe roo facilities. 0.8 Oe: ee eee s =. 66 eee oe 5) 7 2 
prope Ye ” a . + . e es - es ° * ° e = a s e . s 
ou Total. ® © 0 © & 20484 2,46 0 © B48 oe @ @ @ $177 ,432,000 OLS u91 
56 Investment fully reimbursable from power revenues . . . $ 42,043,000 1,317,163 1, 732,328 a 
$7 1,350,092 "382, 236 57 
4 382,236 — 58 
4672 1,924,000 | _ 340,200 _| _2,26h,200__| 586,590 204,210 870,600 2,393,400 ~0- 42,043,000 59 











millions of Kilowatthours 
Total Firm Secondary or 
Non-Firm 











y osts 
Firm energy " Secondary or 
(360,200,000 KWH Nenim 


Components of Production 















Costs Annua 11.8 

Perm 16:7 

; es 23.6 

Operating Costs M 12.3 
Col. 8 Operation & Maintenance $ 569,333 133 
Col. 9 Provision for Replace. 275,439 19.8 
| Fixed Costs . 








Col. 13 Payment to Principal 712 ,593 


Col. 12 Payment to Interest 609, 381 
Surplus 


Col. 17 Earned Surplus L0,593 


| Total | $2,207,339 








$1,873,031 | $ .0052 $354,309 | $ 0035 






























TABLE 10 





Analysis Without Project Constructed Transmission Facilities December 1953 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT apeenpemen sapey te 
letter of Mov, 10, 1953 
Segregation of Costs from John P. Saylor, M.C. 








Octoher 1953 Construction Costs Anmal Operation, Maintenanse and Replacement 


Specific Costs 
Municipal| Fish and Joint 
tater Wildlife costs 
ah) - . 























































Aspen Dam and Reservoir. ...... 8, 325,000 1,880 3,880 3,880 
Sugar loaf Dam and Reservoir > .4 © . 7,4h7,000 1,680 4,4h0 L, Lip 
Twin Lakes Dam and Reservoir... . 10, 503,000 2,370 6,270 6,270 
Salida Afterbay. . 2... 2 20 ee 70 1,90 1,940 

Pueblo Dam and Reservoir. ..... 44,648 ,000 10,090 16,290 16,290 
Main Purification Plant. ...... 10,290 44,040 LL, 040 

Pueblo Pumping Plant. ....+s+.s-. 18, 340 1, 111,660 

Colorado Springs Pumping Plant . . 1,930 6,710 6,710 

Hunter Creek-Aspen Canal ..... 285,000 70 2,220 2,220 
Huntew Creek Extension Canal... 90 4,790 4,790 


South Side Collection System . 8,690,000 
North Side Collection System . 390,000 | 21,297,000 
Fryingpan-Ar«xansas Tunnel. . . 1, 266,000 9,113,000 
Snowden Canal. . 1. 2. + + ee 786,000 


Arkansas Power Canals 
Elbert Canal . . 2 « « 
Twin Lakee-Otero Canal 
Ote ro-Wap aco Canal ee 
Wapaco Diversion... 
Wapaco-Princeton Canal 
Chalk Creek Diversion, 
Princeton-Pancho Canal 
Pancho=-Salida Canal. . 

O11 Creel-Brush Hollow Canal 





1, 989,000 
2,465,000 








360 ,000 





















Puehlo Water Conduit 2 88 1,781,000 
Arkansas Valley Water Conduit 10,913,000 
Powerp lants. eoeeeeeee 15,411,000 
Powerplant Switohyards .. . L, , 375,000 


1,020,000 
Tranenission Substations 392,000 


General Property... « 
TOTALS. . . . . . . . 


6 © @' 4 80.8 2° 2.8 2 8-6 ¢€ 4 Be 


. - ee Ss Se Se Oe ee oe 





Tranetiesion Limes. ... 









These amounts represent the costs of enlargement of the collection and diversion system Allocation of Costs 


specifically for fish and wildlife purposes, It is shown as a specific cost because the allo- Cindi een Interest 
cation to this function is limited to the costs of these added facilities totalling $2,876,000 7 C > ani 0.M.&R Construction 
as descrived in repert of the kegional Director for mitigation of losses, Purpose — Coste COMER. 8 onstruction 
Municipal Water. . ... . . »$ 33,129,000 $20,220 $1,189,000 
b/ Salida-Gunnison transmission line and Salida and Gunnison substations constructed in po eee 67,000 3,415,000 
connection with CBT Project to be ultimately charged to Fryingpan-Arkansas Project SL er er are ae 36,143,000 751,580 1,146,000 
Flood Control. . . . «. « « « « 21,112,000 -0- 921,000 
Fish and Wildlife. ...... 2,876,000 
Total SITL 5,000 $1, 






-0- -0- 
’ 5, 571,000 





TABLE 11 
cI STUDY NO. 3 
PAN-ARKANS(S PROJECT 
(Based on October 1953 construction prices, Repayment of power and muni 
e cipal water investments with interest at 2-1/2 perc he d 
Project facilities as shown in the planning report except for elimination of transmission teem aa 


December 1953 
Accomp mies 
letter of How 10, 1953 
from John P. Saylor, #.C. 











8. oo | ee oe as 
| _ an [ao [| en Tm 
——ne Srit ee ee ! 

| pubis comes - eres 
tear of net power revenues 
of Het revemes Net reven Repayment Components 
| tan ee tome) “SFDC 
revenues Interest Exec municipal & d industrial 
2=1/2% inecses 1 ae Balance to | Irrigation | industrial water plant In Earned 
plant be repaid plant paid by tere st Excess over gorplus 
i : =F ceeeneneectienerenane cinerea | a eeneeseenneeniaal See ee water supply 2-1/2% interest 
0 ieee] (cumuletive) 
1 || 653,860 466,113 18 $27 , 84:7 ,000 a Se ee cee a aa 
— , 7,7h7 231,80 4,050,0 | 13,898 ’ 
| hk |] r28i sho be | 479,103 33,560, = 32,686,L72 758 9130 167,000 591, 1% Wi, 350 280, of | 13,423,980 i 
§ || _32281°8h0 Tod L6l,, 378 33,560,100 | 32,222/093 758 44.30 167 ,000 591,430 335,098 256,3 13,17, 608 2 
‘6 Tl 1,281,510 | 793,65 88 | 33 ) °7h6, 758 130 = 591,4% 328 ,690 262,70 | 12,834,868 ; 
7 || 22281,5h0 781 156 ae ae 31,258,218 7S8oh50 cite a Sateki0 a a i 269, ome 7820, 5 
8 H Yao > 00 30,7 l a ’ 2,01 292 6 16 8 
| > | Pave eee 512,587 | 33,560,100 507215 Se 339 1910 225, 2h) 714,700 11,697 300 ,003 Sas tig ov 6 
} 15281, 756,139 525,401 518, 000 ; ned 225, 240 7s, 700 407, 197 o "580" 2,618, 210 7 
10 6 ’ 33,449,045 , 307 , 903 980 
——F 1,349,620 , ___ 836,226 | 13,394 327935,651 939, 90 225,20 714, 700 399.509 315/191 15665. 2, 618, 240 8 
= | 823,391 26,229 32°109 oe” 1 oe 225520 | T1s,700 | _ 391,629 323,072 2376867108 : 
13 | 10,236 539, 3B; 3128707038 1,°% 53% 339,190 899, 1h0 592,153 306,987 | 28,757,119 <a : 
. | 796,750 5527870 7. oir ane 1,427,740 412,620 1,015, 120 718, 928 296, 192 26 *u60, 927 
is | 782,929 566,691 3077502477 1,427, 740 12,620 1,015,120 711,523 30,590, 330 
zt -4 768,762 | 580,858 __30,169,6 1,4 420 L.20,420 1,064,190 764,758 30,290,8 
17 739, 5% ’ 29,57 9239 a= a pares: — 757,272 ee *983,980 - ‘ 
18 ent 610, 264 28,963,975 749,600 29,669, 390 
19 708’ bés 625,521 28, 338,454 71,735 29, 346,935 16 
3 | 6927.32 641,159 27,697,295 733,673 29,016,h18 17 
/ 21 I] 676,003 = — Bre _ oe ee ioe ni ae 28,677,638 19 
22 : , 2 90 9 28 , 330, 389 19 
659,162 "or 
2 | cin | Torrie ee br. arta y; 3 
; 2 62h, 208 725,112 2h, 22,902 690,2h) 27,235,681 
I-26 a | ___ 743,517 23,499,435) _ 680,892 26 852, 3 
oni 7,4BL 762,136 22,737,218 4671, 110 ,8B0 26,459,503 
a CO 568 , 430 781,190 21,956,028 661,188 26,056,801 
& ot: ae 20, 334,582 641,101 25,220, 942 = 
= i187, 333 862,287 19,193, 327 24,787,276 : 
32 465,776 883,8h)s eee we | Ssther ake 
1hs3 68. 905, 90 17,747,196 33 °L207158 ine 31 
= 421,032 928,589 emtaae 22791129 32 
L-% 397,817 951,803 1, 960,86), 22 450,795 = 
| 3 37,922 975,598 13,985,266 21,947,875 “ 
, , 11, 960,2 20,904,002 36 
cS } 299,007 1,059,613 10°509, 67? S 20, 362,412 37 
| 272,742 1,076,878 9,832,799 19,807 ,282 38 
no | 245,820 1,103,800 8,728,999 19,238,27L 39 
43 | 218,225 1,131, 395 7,597,60h 18,655,041 40 
| 189,910 1,159,680 67137 92h 18 057,227 “< 
slesmacsteeitl _| 2030786 16,816, 390 43 
_ | 100,772 1, 248, BLS 2,782,015 16,172,610 ‘ 44 | 
| ee | aa igs3me_| ay 00 nh : 
50 | | ae a -0- 26,692,001 13,1132,46 “8 | 
$1 | 25, 3u2, 81 rs 12.70 i 48 
|| | 2349925769 11,957, 50 50 
53) | 22,643,142 1,192,251 ; si 
2 | | 18, 59h, 202 8,779,781 a 
58 15,895, 1, ,069,273 ry 38 
| 60 13,195,801 | 
61 | — ~ ee ie ae 18) ! He 
| 62 | 10,496,562 ee 69 
| 63 | 9,1h6, 2, 40k, $02 ai 
| 64 7,797,322 a - 
| 65 | huh? 701 | 1,l00,b2h Be 
be sicanptiee | ree of 371,245 63 
| 67 1 3,748 462 Sa 84 
| 69 | 1,049,221 66 
| 70 ~0- 1,484,410 = 
cin 6 
= _| ple Ot ae -- ___| 37,289,000 _| rs 2, LB la10 ioe ; 69 
L CC co 005,000. : eee ape. | 
SUM.ARY OF COST ALLOCATIONS AND REPAYMENT Se __. 1S ARa soe $H8120,000 | #14090, 000 ] 

Total project construction cost. 000 — - 835 | #2,9991639 | 

cetaess dura eee «ke ne s Bar! copes gay iiniileaiaile SOURCE OF MUNICIPAL WATER REVEW/ES DURI NO REPAYMENT PERIOD 

. Betal genioce:- een tee ee + $1755205,000 By power revenues. ..... . 27,847,000 . arene Sep 5 Yeers 6 te: bre en Yeare 12 end 13 Year 14 to end 

| | $ By municipal and industrial rice of payout period of vayout period of t period of out 
ae ot be he a moe a oi «8 Mea O water revenues 6,885,000 per ——- —— = a of pao perics 
i a w e conserva ion oa eoevnee#e#ges@®# te 
Entorest Guring sousirartohe s 2222 he3Qet000 Seen ee rade | oo oiiaae ns. ae = a sla mn 
Balance reimbursable ...o-+«-e«+s-eee ° $19,879,000 SOURCE OF IRRIGATION REVENUES © rrice water foot aeee a. Crane cao. Grose rap Gross =o" Gross 
2-1/2 percent interest bearing allocationss eter Colorado Spring SS Ss —— _— ok revere == foot _ —— 
| Commercial powers ERS SpTanee PIS 
Construction costs... . xe 361s },.000 Se Z ee wis Gross Pueble ; $ 39.05 2,700 $105,430 2,700 $105,430 2,700 $ 105,430 2,700 §$ 105,430 2,700 $ 105,430 
nterest during construction . ee 1, 146,000 rvic Revenue . Storage of Wurtz Ditch water 23.50 2,000 47,000 2.000 4 
1,146,000 Sale of pr ject water. . . $36, 180 , , , — 2 47,000 2 47,0002 47,00 
All ti . ‘1.8 8 © *.6 &2 4.0 © 6 2 ee eS Ss S 2 © 0 Ae . Improved ulit t Me » 900 Sip x 
Renteign). a0d industrial —. ate Storage and reg lation of Twin : , ee water Pee oe tae 73,000 12k 00 “37000 Az» eo “x00 ek goo 57000 472, 7 on waren 
Construction costs . .. e Zs t 33129 5000 Lakes Company diversions ..-- ° 12,500 3.00 37,500 —— oe ’ ’ > 35 1 » 0 3,000 124, 500 3,000 12h .°o 
ieee eee during construction . . _ 1,189,000 oe eee ae a ~ «+.  7h,000 2.25 166,500 Trunk Line delivertes aa n 1,000 1,748 154,030 5,12h 452,40 7,27 640,840 7,27u 640,840 
Non-interest bearing allocationss Se ee eee 10% administrative po ce ee ee eee 78 u ny Sig Awe 255.90 : a _ Uk, 160 
Irrigation »o &@ 6 6.6 18 Set ee oe Se S OOP OLS 78, 272,000 Total gross annual revenue .«+«+eeeee ; f : : ; “grin ae 4 b 170 43, S500 
= tal © o s o oO - e 7 7 aa . - . - 7 oO . e . . . a . e oo ae 
4 $113, 879,000 “ater held for f ture demand 22.60 : re 13260 vise 1260 28D 260 287180 1,260 287180 
7 tals s weal ’ DO, ) 
a IGT $530 E18 HH WK 0,78 UM um ms 8,181, 00 







































































TABLE 12 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 
POW'R SYSTEM AVERAGE RATE AND REPAYMENT STUDY NO. 3A 


TRANSMISSION FACILITIZS ELIMINATED ge 193 - 
a (Construction costs at October 1953 price levels. Power rates 4.6 mills per kwh for firm energy and 3.0 mills per kwh for secondary energy. Interest rate 2-1/2 percent.) letter of Mov, 10, 193 


ae (om (3) | @&) from John P, Saylor, M.C. 


ee is a ae ee (26) as) 
Sales of electric energy SSS — a 


| pies f ieetnce satoe of alettrie ae a 
Year at powerplant switchyard Tey 


of Provision 
Firm Total Firm Won-firn Total ete 
Ss ae Cole, 2&3) 4.6 milis 3.0 mills | Cols. 5&6 | ug i & 9 
| 10 











Tnvestuent repayment from power revenues 
plant in msi oO at end of year 


| ‘Interest free —«| Allowable unpaid bal ace 


rrigation es to an Irrigation 
—— Bp | be repaid __ plant 




































































27,047,000] $18, 6LL, 500) oe 00 27,847 ,000 —_— 
1 186.8 47.5 234.3); $ 859,280) $ 142,500) $ 1,001,780 | $ 2hh,520] $ 3,h00| $ 3h7,920) $ 653,860) $ 466,113|)$ 187,7k7 $24,050,053 $27,817 ,000 a en ioe ~- 1 
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TABLE 14.—Fryingpan-Arkansas project—Summary of benefit-cost analysis 
i (October 1953 construction costs) 
rk 
' | | Municipal | ; Flood | Fish and 
‘ | Pinte son¢| Municipa iain | a 00K ish anc 
Item Total project water Irrigation Power control | wildlife 
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| Evaluated over 100-year period—Interest at 244 percent 
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Public investment: 
Estimated construction | 











eee | $177, 432, 000 |$33, 129, 000 $78, 272, 000 a 000 |$21, 112,000 $2, 876, 000 
Interest during construc- 
indedasasecvesconse 6, 837, 000 1, 189, ¢ 000 3, 319, 000 | 1, 312, 000 | 895, 000 122, 000 
PN isiccedscnce ate 184, 269, 000 34, 318, 000 5.5 591, 000 43, 355, 000 22, 007, 000 | 2, 998, 000 
Annual costs: 
Equivalent of public in- 
vestment_ -- | 5, 032, 000 937, 000 2, 228, 000 1, 184, 000 601, 000 82, 000 
Operation, mainten: ance 
and replacement-_--. 1, 358, 000 420, 000 67, 000 871, 000 
Regulation by upper C 
orado storage proje~’ RON a ca i i ate Oe ed aM 
Wee Absseaes 6, 553, 000 1, 357, 000 a 295, 000° 3 055, ¢ 000 601, 000 82, 000 
Annual benefits: | a a Ue a ee ae ot = 
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ve<canes sae 9, 458, 000 1, 662, 000° % , 355, 000 2 702, 000 598, 000° 
Benefit-cost ratio: ee ep ee re en ee Oe epee eg 
Total benefits...........-- 5 OE tan ker. SR iicstines SP n Sensi 
Direct benefits..__..-_.-- 1.02 1. 22 70 1.31 1.00 


Evaluated over 50-year period—Interest at 244 percent 
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cost.........-.---.-.----| $177, 432, 000 |$33, 129, 000 |$78, 272, 000 |$42, 043, 000 |$21, 112, 000 |$2, 876, 000 
Interest during construc- 
WN denne cate se 6, 837,000 | 1, 189, 000 | 3,319,000 | 1,312,000 | 895, 000 122, 000 
NON ails dateitcais Seichont 184, 269, 000 | 34, 318, 000 | 81, 591, 000 43, 355, ,000 | 22,007,000 | 2 2, 998, 000 
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Equivalent of public in- | | | 
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Direct benefits... __.--._--| 84 | 1.02 | - 54 | 1.13 | WF bitten ee 





1 Includes $141,000 benefits from sediment control. 
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Exuisit A 


Letter from Mr. Charles J. Beise, attorney for the Water Development Association 
of Southeastern Colorado, to Mr. D. P. Ducy, president of the Water Develop- 
ment Association of Southeastern Colorado, dated December 11, 1953 


THE WATER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, 
THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, 
December 11, 1953. 
Mr. D. P. Ducy, 
President, Water Development Association of Southern Colorado, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


DeAR DAMIAN: You have requested me to express my opinion as to what are 
the present prospects that the cities and towns of the Arkansas Valley will pro- 
vide their own facilities in connection with the valley pipeline pumping and 
treatment plant for the supply of municipal water to valley towns. 

It is impossible to presently determine whether or not the cities and towns of 
the valley can provide their required facilities by private finance. Your question 
poses a problem which is particularly subject to current conditions. Factors 
motivating in favor of private finance are that such facilities unquestionably 
could be constructed at a lower cost by private contractors and, probably most 
important of all, the cities and towns would enjoy far more freedom from govern- 
mental restriction if they are able to privately finance and construct their 
required facilities. 

Enticing as private finance admittedly is, we cannot overlook other factors 
which motivate against such finance. These factors are primarily legal, opera- 
tive, and financial. I mention them in that order. No construction of the Fry- 
ingpan project will commence until a water conservancy district has been organ- 
ized and a repayment contract entered into between that district and the United 
States, obligating the district to repay to the United States the reimbursable 
portion of the project. The towns and cities of the Arkansas Valley who will 
derive municipal waters must be included in such district because there is a very 
grave legal doubt as to the right of a district to sell waters for such purposes out- 
side of its boundaries. Accordingly, the United States will have a “first lien” on 
all project features under its contract with the district, and the failure of the 
district to meet its current obligations to the United States would result in the 
water supply for the municipal system being shut off. This, then, means that 
any private financing would have to be subordinated to the rights of the United 
States, that is, in effect we would be able only to offer to private finance the 
security of a system without a water right. It is doubtful if this would be 
satisfactory. 

The possibility of creating a metropolitan water district poses also certain 
legal problems of overlapping entities which would be avoided if only a water 
conservancy district is used. The Conservancy District Act contains specific 
provisions for the sale of municipal water to towns and cities. The conserv- 
ancy district offers far more flexibility than any other form of entity. The ex- 
tent of participation of each town would be frozen at the outset if private finance 
were used, whereas, if Government funds are loaned to the conservancy district, 
such permits a city to increase its demand as necessities require and conditions 
change, whereas, if private finance is used it is doubtful if this can be accom- 
plished. All all in all, I think the probabilities are that Federal financing of the 
valley pipeline and related features will be a necessity. 

You have asked me what assurance we have that the conservancy district will 
pay 1 mill ad valorem tax. The Water Conservancy District Act contains such a 
specific provision empowering the board of directors of the district to levy 
Such a tax on all real and personal property within the district boundaries, not 
in excess of one-half of 1 mill, prior to the time that the facilities are con- 
structed and thereafter not in excess of 1 mill, unless default or deficiency 
occurs, in which event the maximum levy will be 1% mills. This tax provision 
was challenged and its validity sustained by the Supreme Court of Colorado in 
connection with the Colorado-Big ‘Thompson project. Thus, it is legally settled 
that the district will pay the 1 mill ad valorem tax. From a practical stand- 
point, the tax will be collected as illustrated by the fact that the assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property in Pueblo County today is approximately 
$127 million and the current mill levy is 66% mills. An addition of 1 mill will 
not create any difficulty. 
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You have asked what assurance we have that the water users will pay $5.40 
per acre-foot of water. I remind you that an extensive survey was conducted 
during which some 263 farmers, considered to be characteristic of the farmers 
of the Arkansas Valley, were individually contacted and an economic analysis 
of their operations was made, and they themselves have determined that the 
charge of $5.40 is well within their repayment ability. It is my recollection that 
Mr. Roy D. Cooper, whose statement appears commencing at page 145, and 
Mr. Ted R. Ryan, whose statement appears commencing at page 148 of the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the House, specifically discussed this pre- 
cise matter and submitted evidence to support their conclusion that the charge 
of $5.40 was reasonable and that the farmers were willing and able to pay 
this charge. 

If you have any further questions, do not hesitate to contact me. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES J. BEISE, 
Of Fairfield &€ Woods. 


ExuHisit B 


Operation studies for Fryingpan-Arkansas project (extracted from U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation January 1950 report) 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMNS IN TABLE 45, RESERVOIR OPERATIONS (WATER 
UTILIZATION ) 


Column 3: Imports of Fryingpan diversion. Includes estimated average 
annual past diversion of 5,000 acre-feet through Busk-Ivanhoe Tunnel. 

Column 4: Record and completion of record by correlation of Lake Fork of 
Arkansas River at outlet of Sugar Loaf Reservoir adjusted to eliminate effects 
of historic regulations. 

Column 5: Irrigation release for presently irrigated lands on Lake Fork— 
15 cubic feet per second of natural flow May through September. 

Column 6: Fish flow of 5 cubic feet per second or natural flow of Lake Fork 
below Sugar Loaf Reservoir, October through April. Irrigation release estimated 
to be sufficient for fish flow during the irrigation season. 

Column 7: Release to Elbert Canal for power at Elbert powerplant. 

Column 8: Reservoir surface evaporation for 1 month. 

Column 9: Content of Sugar Loaf Reservoir at end of month. 

Column 10: Spills occur when reservoir content exceeds 117,000 acre-feet. 

Column 12: Record and completion of record by correlation of Halfmoon 
Creek above interception canal near Malta. 

Column 13: Spills occur when flow of Halfmoon Creek exceeds the capacity 
(100 cubic feet per second) of the interception canal after irrigation bypass. 
Water was bypassed in some instances to maintain fish flow at Snowden 
diversion. 

Column 14: Irrigation bypass to equal 16 cubic feet per second decree or 
natural flow of Halfmoon Creek whichever is the smaller. 

Column 15: Canal loss of 10 percent due to seepage, etc., from flows shown in 
columns 7, 12, 13, 14. 

Column 16: Total of flows shown in columns 7 and 12 less spills and irriga- 
tion bypass (columns 13 and 14) less canal loss, column 15. 

Column 17: Power generated from flow shown in column 16 through Elbert 
powerplant. 

Column 19: Historic imports into the basin by the Fremont Pass, Wurtz, Ewing, 
and Columbine ditches. 

Column 20: Record and completion of record by correlation of East and Ten- 
nessee Forks of Arkansas River plus runoff from intermediate areas of 38.3 and 
56.8 square miles above Snowden diversion. 

Column 21: Fish flow of 30 cubic feet per second or natural flow, whichever is 
the smaller. 

Column 22: Available flow at Snowden diversion. 

Column 24: Ultimate imports of Twin Lakes diversion. 

Column 25: Record and completion of record by correlation of Lake Creek at 
outlet of Twin Lakes Reservoir adjusted to eliminate effects of historic regula- 
tion. 

Column 26: Total inflow to Twin Lakes Reservoir. 
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Column 27: Release to maintain 66 cubic feet per second fish flow at Granite. 
Amount shown in this column is equal to 4,000 acre-feet (66 cubic feet per second), 
minus flows in columns 21 and 39. 

Column 28: Release to Granite powerplant for power generation. 

Column 29: lower derived from flow shown in column 28 through Granite 
powerplant. 

Column 30: Reservoir surface evaporation for 1 month. 

Column 31: Content of Twin Lakes Reservoir at end of month. 

Column 32: Spills occur when reservoir content exceeds 260,000 acre-feet and 
when additional release in excess of 60,000 acre-feet in column 28 is made for 
shortages below Pueblo Reservoir. 

Column 33: Spills occur when release in column 28 plus flow shown in columns 
34 and 35 exceed canal capacity of 36,000 acre-feet (600 second-feet ). 

Column 34: Record and completion of record by correlation of Clear Creek at 
outlet of Clear Creek Reservoir adjusted to eliminate effects of historic regulation. 

Column 35: Estimated runoff from an area of 37.4 square miles above the Clear 
Creek Canal. 

Column 36: Total flow through Wapaco powerplant is equal to column 28 minus 
33 plus 34 and 35. 

Column 37: Power generated from flow shown in column 36 through Wapaco 
powerplant. 

Column 39: Estimated runoff from an area of 79.9 square miles above the 
Granite gage. 

Column 40: Estimated runoff from an area of 25.5 square miles between Gran- 
ite gage and Wapaco interception. 

Column 41: Fish flow of 66 cubic feet per second or natural flow whichever 
is the smaller. 

Column 42: Net flow from Wapaco interception to Princeton powerplant. 

Column 43: Estimated canal loss due to seepage and canal capacity between 
Wapaco powerplant and Princeton powerplant. 

Column 44: Total flow through Princeton powerplant. 

Column 45: Power generated from flow shown in column 44 through Prince- 
ton powerplant. 

Column 47: Record and completion of record by correlation of Chalk Creek 
above the interception canal. 


Column 48: Spills occur when flow of Chalk Creek exceeds the capacity (875. 


cubic feet per second) of the interception canal after irrigation and fish flows 
were bypassed. 

Column 49: Irrigation bypass to equal 67 cubic feet per second decree or natural 
flow of Chalk Creek whichever is the smaller. 

Column 50: Fish flows of 8 cubic feet per second or natural flow, whichever is 
the smaller, October through April. No fish release made during irrigation 
season. Irrigation release estimated to be sufficient for fish flow. 

Column 51: Hstimated canal loss due to seepage and canal capacity between 
Princeton and Johnson powerplants. 

Column 52: Total flow through Johnson powerplant. 

Column 53: Power generated from flow shown in column 52 through Johnson 
powerplant. 

Column 55: Estimated canal loss due to seepage, etc., between Johnson and 
Salida powerplants. 

Column 56: Total flow through Salida powerplant. 

Column 57: Power generated from flow shown in column 56 through Salida 
powerplant. 

Column 59: Record and completion of record by correlation of Cottonwood 
Creek below Hot Springs near Buena Vista. 

Column 60: Estimated runoff from an area of 459.8 square miles between 
Granite and Salida gages. 

Column 61: Accumulated fish flow is the sum of columns 41 and 50. 

Column 62: Return of Chalk Creek spills shown in column 48. 

Column 63: Inasmuch as all intermediate flows between Arkansas River gages 
were computed by the gain method, credit can be claimed for irrigation releases 
shown in column 49. 

Column 64: Canal loss returns are the estimated losses shown in columns 
33, 48, 51 and 55. 

Column 66: Project operation flow to Salida gage is the sum of columns 32, 
56 and 59 through 64. 

Column 67: Recorded runoff of the Arkansas River at the Salida gage. 
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Column 68: Estimated transportation loss is 11 percent of the difference 
between column 72 and the sum of columns 66 and 69. 

Column 69: Gain between Salida and Pueblo was computed by subtracting 
the historical recorded runoff at Salida from the historical flow at Pueblo Reser- 
voir, column 72 and increased by the past diversions of Bessemer ditch which are 
shown under column 70. 

Column 71: Project operation flow to Pueblo Reservoir is obtained by adding 
or subtracting the gain, column 69, to the project operation flow at Salida, col- 
umn 66 less estimated transportation loss shown in column 68. 

Column 72: Historic flow of the Arkansas River at Pueblo Reservoir increased 
by past diversions of Bessemer ditch. 

Column 73: Historic flow released from Pueblo Reservoir is the same as the 
flow shown in column 72 depleted by flow shown in column 78, except for the 
winter months November through March when the only releases made were the 
historic pumped quantities for Pueblo municipal supply and any other nonstor- 
able flows. The balance of winter flows were held in storage for release during 
the irrigation season. 

Column 74: Winter release of stored Arkansas River water is made in accord- 
ance with headgate shortage (column S89) after being charged with the pre 
ceding year’s evaporation loss of Pueblo Reservoir. 

Column 75: Project supplemental irrigation water was released when pos- 
sible in accordance with the shortage shown in column 89, after being reduced 
by the flow in column 74. 

Column 76: Independence pass water releases were computed by years before 
monthly breakdowns were made and are explained in another section of this 
appendix. 

Column 77: Total releases through Pueblo powerplant include all depletions 
except those in columns 78, 79 and 81 up to a maximum of 2,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

Column 78: Flows shown are the same as those in column 70 with the exception 
of the winter months November through March. 

Column 79: Valley and municipal releases do not go through the power- 
plant. They are explained in another section of this appendix. 

Column 80: Total power generated from releases shown in column 77. 

Column 81: Reservoir surface evaporation for 1 month. 

Column 82: Content of Pueblo Reservoir at end of month. 

Column 83: Project spills of floodwater occur when necessary to evacuate the 
flood pool by April 15 each year. 

Column 84: Stored winter Arkansas River water spilled when necessary to 
evacuate the flood pool by April 15 each year. 

Column 86: Total power generated from all powerplants. Excessive power 
generation in certain months was caused by large uncontrolled intermediate 
flows and from reservoirs releases made to avoid spills and to meet irrigation re- 
quirements below Pueblo. 

Column 87: Gross capture of Arkansas River flood flows for conversion to 
beneficial use. 

Column 89: Estimated irrigation headgate shortage for 306,000 acres below 
Pueblo to be supplied from project waters as far as possible consistent with 
project operation criteria. 


ExHrsit C 


Lette. from the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch Co., Pueblo, Colo., dated January 5, 
1954, to Mr. Ben. F. Powell, area engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


THE BESSEMER [RRIGATING DitcH Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., January 5, 1954. 
Mr. BEN. F.. PowELt, 
Engineer, United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Powe txt: I am instructed by the board of directors to advise you 
that this company is willing to negotiate for reservoir water from the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas diversion system at the rate of $5.40 per acre-foot. 

Also we are willing to negotiate for winter-stored reservoir water at the rate 
of $2.25 per acre-foot. 

Very truly yours, 
A. N. DALLIMORE, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ExuHIBIT D 


Letter from the Catlin Canal Co., Manzanola, Colo., dated December 16, 1953, to 
Mr. Ben. F. Powell, area engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Pueblo, Colo. 


CATLIN CANAL Co., 
Manzanola, Colo., December 16, 1958. 


Mr. BEN. F. POWELL, 
Area Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Mr. PowELL: At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 
Catlin Canal Co., held on December 16, 1953, I was instructed by the board to 
write to you regarding the purchase of storage water from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

The Catlin Canal Co. will be willing to negotiate with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for the purchase of storage water at $5.40 an acre-foot and would be 
willing to consider the purchase of winter storage water, subject to the terms 
and conditions of the Bureau. 


Very truly yours, 
ALBERT R. Stover, Secretary-Treasurer. 





EXxHIniIT BE 


Letter from the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., Ordway, Colo., dated Jan- 
uary 5, 1954, to the Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

THE TWIN LAKES RESERvoIR & CANAL Co., 
Ordway, Colo., January 5, 1954. 

The WATER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, 

Pueblo, Colo. 


Dear Sirs: The Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. is willing to consider 
negotiations at the proper time with the conservancy district, which it is pro- 
posed is to be formed at some date in the future in the Arkansas Valley, for 
the purchase of water which may become available from the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. Our company understands that such negotiations are to be along the 
lines and subject to the rates and conditions for the use of such water as may be 
available, as are set forth in the pamphlet, entitled “Hearings Before the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 83d Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 
236,” dated June 8, 9, and 10, 1953, and particularly the matters relating to 
revenues found on page 113 of said pamphlet. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT SCHROEDER, President. 


ExHIsir F 


Letter from the Fort Lyon Canal Co., Las Animas, Colo., dated January 7, 1954, 
to Mr. Ben F. Powell, area engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Pueblo, Colo. 


Tue Forr Lyon CANAL Co., 
Las Animas, Colo., January 7, 1954. 
Mr. BEN F. PoweELt, 
Area Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Mr. PoweELi: As you know, the Fort Lyon Canal Co. has at present, am 
inadequate water supply for the 94,000 acres which are irrigated by its system. 
The company is tremendously interested in obtaining additional water and for 
ee — has taken an active part in promoting the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

An additional water supply would be of great value to the company and the 
company would certainly be willing to negotiate with the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the purchase of storage water ot $5.40 per acre-foot and in addition woulu 
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be willing to consider the possibility of the purchase of winter storage water 
subject to the terms and conditions imposed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 


Very truly yours, 
Ray McGratTH, President. 


Exuirit G 


Letter from Mr. H. H. Christy, Director, Water Development Association of 
Southeastern Colorado to Mr. Ben F. Powell, Area Engineer, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Pueblo, Colo., dated December 18, 1953 


DeceEMBER 18, 1953. 
Mr. Ben F. Pow8x1, 
Area Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Federal Building, Pueblo, Colo. 


Dear Ben: Referring to your inquiry relative to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
and numerous questions that have been raised, I will attempt to answer the 
following question, “What assurance do you have from authoritative sources 
that: The present holders of rights to winter flow will agree to a conversion 
of such rights to storage and make payment for this water at the rate proposed?” 

I submit that it is very difficult to obtain a firm commitment from the numerous 
water users, in answer to this question, in advance of formal authorization of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and in advance of definite and complete knowl- 
edge as to the specific wording in the repayment contract to be required by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Such a statement would, in effect, be the same as 
signing a blank check. 

Referring to the above paragraph, someone may say, “Well, the project spon- 
sors are trying to borrow money from the Government.” I submit that the 
Government’s security, in my opinion, is based on an obligation entered into 
by the water users in the Arkansas Valley with the water users on the Colorado 
River drainage and contained in a stipulation by the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board when that board approved the project. That is, “Prior to commence- 
ment of project construction, the following conditions precedent must be satis- 
tied. (a) There will be executed a payment contract between the Eastern 
Colorado Conservancy District and the United States in which will be incor- 
porated the approved operating principles.” If the Government has a signed 
repayment contract before the project is constructed, the necessity of the ques- 
tion I am endeavoring to answer has been eliminated. The above quotation 
appears in line 8, top of page 160, House Document 187, 83d Congress, 1st session. 

We do have the following information, however, which I beleive is an authori- 
tative answer as to willingness and policy of the water users. 

(1) In the official records of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, covering 
meetings of the Fryingpan-Arkansas Policy and Review Committee, is a state- 
ment, “that this entire group (major ditch companies on the Arkansas River) 
expresses a willingness and a desire to give full consideration to the proposal 
that the ditch companies, between the Pueblo Reservoir and the John Martin 
Reservoir, enter into agreements whereby the historical winter diversions (No- 
vember 1 to April 1) of the ditches in this area be held in the Pueblo Reservoir 
subject to call the following irrigation season, the water to be either earmarked, 
or divided proportionately, based on the interest of the various ditches, some 
winter diversions in the intervening area to be continued on account of the water 
passing Pueblo and the return flow, all of which creates surface flow below the 
Pueblo Reservoir site.” Each of the major ditch companies have submitted 
written statements confirming the above. 

(2) Most certainly any winter reregulation that will make water available 
during the growing season produces benefits exactly similar in value to the sup- 
plemental water supply being developed from western Colorado. The farmers 
have testified, based on extensive research and study, that they can well afford 
to pay $5.40 per acre-foot for supplemental water. The price for reregulated 
water (Arkansas River water), included in the present repayment schedule, is 
less than $5.40 on account of the vested right of the water users to this water 
and represents a service charge, rather than a project price per acre-foot. 

(3) Further evidence as to the value of regulation of winter flows is the history 
of the water users on the Arkansas River below John Martin Reservoir. At the 
time the John Martin project was up for consideration and for a period following 
the completion, there were numerous discussions and arguments relative to the 
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merit of deferment of winter irrigation, as compared with direct application 
of water during the growing season. The operation of the John Martin Reservoir 
has definitely indicated to the water users the value of a supplemental water 
supply applied during the growing season. In other words, the people below the 
John Martin Reservoir have become educated and are no longer arguing the 
merits of winter flow, as against water applied during the growing season. 
I believe this will serve to answer your inquiry. 
Very truly yours, 
H. H. Curisry. 


Exuisit H 


Excerpts from minutes of meetings of representatives of the following irriga- 
tion groups: Catlin, Highline, Rocky Ford, Holbrook and Bessemer Ditch & 
Canal Cos., Rocky Ford, Colo., on February 22, 1949; Fort Lyon Canal Co., 
Las Animas, Colo., on March 3, 1949; Amity Canal Co., Lamar, Colo., on March 
1, 1949; Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., Ordway, Colo., on March 2, 1949. 


MOTION MADE BY CATLIN, HIGHLINE, ROCKY FORD, HOLBROOK AND BESSEMER DITCH 
& CANAL COS., ON FEBRUARY 22, 1949, AT A MEETING HELD IN ROCKY FORD, COLO. 


(This motion was carried by unanimous vote of those present) 


“That this entire group express a willingness and a desire to give full con- 
sideration to the proposal that the ditch companies between the Peublo Reservoir 
and the John Martin Reservoir enter into agreements whereby the historical 
winter diversions (November 1 to April 1) of the ditches in this area be held in 
the Pueblo Reservoir subject to call the following irrigation season, the water 
to be either earmarked or divided proportionately based on the interests of 
the various ditches, some winter diversions in the intervening area to be con- 
tinued on account of the water passing Pueblo and the return flow, all of which 
creates surface flow below the Pueblo Reservoir site.” 


MOTION MADE BY FORT LYON CANAL CO., ON MARCH 3, 1949, AT A MEETING HELD IN 
LAS ANIMAS, COLO. 


(This motion was seconded and: carried unanimously ) 


“It was moved that this company express a willingness and a desire to give 
full consideration to the proposal that the ditch companies between the Pueblo 
Reservoir and the John Martin Reservoir enter into agreements whereby the 
historical winter diversions for direct use on the land of the ditches in this area 
be held in the Pueblo Reservoir subject to call the following irrigation season, 
the water to be distributed and divided as may be agreed upon by the various 
interested ditches, some winter diversions for direct use on the land in the 
intervening area to be continued on account of the water passing Pueblo and 
the return flow.” 


PROPOSAL MADE BY AMITY CANAL GROUP ON MARCH 1, 1949, AT A MEETING HELD IN 
LAMAR, COLO. 


(This proposal was discussed and agreed to by those present, however, no motion 
was made nor was any vote taken. It was indicated by those present that 
such a proposal was agreeable) 


“That this entire group express a willingness to give hydroelectric power 
first priority on all imported water developed by the first stage Gunnison- 
Arkansas project, this in order to build up an operating pool during early stages 
of the project, and also to permit the generation of maximum amount of firm 
power. 


MOTION MADE BY TWIN LAKES RESERVOIR & CANAL CO. ON MARCH 2, 1949, AT A 
MEETING HELD IN ORDWAY, COLO. 


(This motion was seconded and carried unanimously. ) 


“That the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. expresses a willingness to give 
full consideration, at the proper time, to the proposition that the appropriators 
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of water from the Arkansas River between the proposed Pueblo Reservoir and 
the John Martin Reservoir enter into agreements whereby the historical winter 
diversions (that is from November 1 of each year to the following April 1 of 
the succeeding year) of the appropriators in this area, be held in the Pueblo 
Reservoir subject to call during the following irrigation season, the water so 
stored to be either earmarked or divided proportionately based on the interests 
of the various appropriators, it being understood in this connection that some 
winter diversions in said area shall be continued because of the water normally 
passing Pueblo and the return flow, all of which creates surface flow below the 
Pueblo Reservoir site.” 


Mr. AspinauL. The gentleman may proceed now with his ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Tomlinson, the first question I have to ask is this: 
Who owns Sugar Loaf Reservoir? 

Mr. Tomuinson. I understand the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. owns 
the existing Sugar Loaf Reservoir. 

Mr. Sartor. What arrangements have been made with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. for the acquisition of the Sugar Loaf Reservoir ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. The only arrangements which I know of have been 
of an informal nature, but Mr. Christy, who is their superintendent of 
water and power, has been actively participating in this project and 
he had indicated to me personnally, as well as to this committee, there 
will be no difficulty whatsoever in coming in on this project with a 
satisfactory transfer, or whatever would have to be required. 

Mr. Sayxor. Is Mr. Christy the president, vice president, or an officer 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Tomutnson. He is the superintendent of water and power of 
that company. 

Mr. Saywor. Is ue a member of the board of directors of that com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. I think he is not, sir. 

Mr. Sayvor. Then you have come before this committee and are 
requesting us to authorize a project which will include, among other 
things, the acquisition of a reservoir owned by a corporation. You 
have had no communication with the president, vice president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, or any member of the board of directors, stockholders 
of that company; is that correct ? 

Mr. Tomuiinson. We have not had any directly. He has stated 
that he has consulted with the board, and he anticipates no trouble 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Saytor. But the Bureau of Reclamation has had no contacts 
with any of the people that I have referred to? 

Mr. Tomuinson. As far as I know, they have not, sir. Of course, 
we could condemn the right-of-way 

Mr. Saytor. I am not arguing about that. I realize you can con- 
demn it, and it is always a right which the Government has. 

Dr. Miter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Savor. Yes. 

Dr. Miiuer. Does the Colorado Fuel & Iron own any large steel 
mill near Pueblo from which they would benefit by having a larger 
reservoir at Sugar Loaf? 

Mr. Tomuinson. I made inquiries when I was out there among some 
of the Bureau people and others. It is true they do own a large mill 
and other industrial properties. As far as I know, they have ample 
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water supply and ample financing power to increase their water 
supply. 

Dr. Mrtier. And Sugar Loaf is their water supply ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Sugar Loaf is their water supply. They have 
expressed a willingness, of course, to come into the conservancy dis- 
trict, and they would pay quite a few thousand dollars a year by 
virtue of the ad valorem assessments which they would pay as part 
of Pueblo County. 

Mr. Sayvor. There is nothing in the plans which you have submitted 
to either the Senate or the House on this project that indicates that 
Colorado Fuel & Iron will use any other than that to which they now 
are entitled. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is right. They will use no project water. 
There is a possibility we may provide facilities when we increase their 
present reservoir to store for them some of their own water on a 
service-charge basis. 

Mr. Sartor. The next item you have referred to is Twin Lakes 
Reservoir. Who owns Twin Lakes Reservoir ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. The farmers of an irrigation district own the exist- 
ing Twin Lakes Reservoir. 

Mr. Sartor. Are you familiar with the financing which took place 
on that reservoir ? 

Mr. Tomutinson. I am not personally ; no, sir. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Powell, are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Powe... I can take a stab at it. 

Mr. Sartor. Will you give us for the benefit of the record what 
you know about it? 

Mr. Powerex. As I understand it, and I am fairly familiar with it, 
I have lived in the vallev 60 years—Twin Lakes borrowed of the RFC 
the money to make the Twin Lakes diversion. The farmers borrowed 
the money, and they paid off part of their loan. And at the time the 
RFC was liquidated their loan was sold to a brokerage house and 
the lien is still against the farmers and against the reservoir. It is 
specifically against the reservoir. 

Mr. Sartor. Are you familiar with the fact that after the RFC 
made its original loan the Twin Lakes Co. could not pay the RFC the 
amount that was due on its annual payment? Are you familiar with 
that fact? 

Mr. Powe... Not entirely. 

Mr. Sartor. The information that has been furnished to me by the 
office of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is to the effect that 
this organization was unable to make certain repayments, and it re- 
financed, and at the time it refinanced it acquired more money from the 
Federal Government and put up in addition 35,000 shares of stock 
which were owned by the RFC. The RFC sold at the time it was 
liquidated the obligations of Twin Lakes, including 35,000 shares of 
stock, to a finance house in the city of Denver—Boettcher & Co. The 
obligations of the Twin Lakes Development Co. bore 4 percent interest. 
On that obligation the Federal Government, the taxpayers, you and I 
and everyone else, suffered a loss, quite a sizable loss in the return. 

In other words, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on its best 
hid did not get near the amount of money which they had placed in 
this Twin Lakes Development Corp. 
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Now, in view of that fact, I want to know what arrangements have 
been made with the owners of the 35,000 shares of stock of the Twin 
Lakes Co., Mr. Powell 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Saytor. To pay them for Twin Lakes. Do you know of any 
arrangements that have been made with them ? 

Mr. Powe ut. I have carried on, Mr. Saylor, discussions from time to 
time with the Twin Lakes board over a period of about 10. years. 
They have expressed the willingness to cooperate in the project and in 
all of these reservoir projects in which we come in contact, it is the 
understanding that they will maintain their present situation, and in 
maintaining their present situation, it is my opinion that the Federal 
Government would be responsihle for the cost of enlarging the reser- 
voir, but the present capacity and the present rights to the ‘'win Lakes 
Reservoir and canal company would be intact and is something aside 
and apart from the construction of the reservoir. It would not neces- 
sarily entail that the project would take over the indebtedness of the 
reservoir at all. 

Mr. Sartor. The next question I have is this: Can you tell me the 
relative height or elevation of the canal which you propose to build in 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project as compared with the canal that was 
originally planned in the Colorado-Big Thompson project? 

Mr. Powetu. Well, I will go from memory. 

Mr. Sartor. As far as altitude is concerned. 

Mr. Powetxi. About 9,000 feet, Mr. Lindseth says. Mr. Lindseth 
is more familiar with the Colorado-Big Thompson than I am. And 
one of our canals, a short canal, is around 9,500, and the major portion 
of our canal system is under 6,500. 

Mr. Sartor. How long have you three gentleman worked for the 
Bureau of Reclamation? I would like to have each one of you 
answer. 

Mr. Tomutnson. I have worked for the Bureau of Reclamation since 
right after World War IT in 1946. 

Mr. Powe tt. I came to the Bureau in 1941. 

Mr. Linpseru. I came in January 1934. 

Mr. Sayzor. In 1948, the Appropriations Committee of Congress 
was greatly concerned about the increased cost of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson, and they called upon the Bureau of Reclamation to give 
an explanation as to why the cost of that project had pyramided in 
such arly If you will refer to the third supplemental appropria- 
tion hearings in 1948, you will find that the Bureau of Reclamation 
went into great detail in explaining that at the elevation at which the 
canals in the Colorado-Big Thompson were built they found it was 
absolutely impossible to use open canals, and that therefore it became 
necessary to cover those canals, to use tunnels, and that for that reason 
alone they accounted for 100 percent increase in the cost of the Colo- 
rado- Big Thompson. 

In view of the fact that the Bureau of Reclamation is already on 
record and having explained the increased costs in the Colorado-Big 
Thompson, what assurance can you give this committee that on a 
project which has canals, some higher, some a little lower, but at sub- 
stantially the same elevation of the Colorado-Big Thompson, that you 
will not be required to come here and tell us that these canals have to 
be covered. 
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Mr. Powe.u. Mr. Saylor, as an engineer with probably 40 years of 
experience in irrigation canals, I really should have a little experience. 
But aside from that, from a scientific standpoint, these two cases are 
entirely different. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson project would have taken for the 
side hill canals water from the river, from the Big Thompson River. 
The water in the river approaches 32 degrees. Now water coming 
out of these reservoirs in the Fryingpan-Arkansas will be at maximum 
density, 89 degrees. It not only has 144 British thermal units, heat 
units, to overcome the freeze, but it has 7 degrees of super heat. Now a 
canal or any body of water—this is technical information probably— 

Mr. Sayvor. Go right ahead, sir. I do not care whether it is tech- 
nical or not. I will not understand it, but I will give it to some engi- 
neers that do. 

Mr. Powetw, All right, sir. 

Any surface of water exposed to the air will lose heat at the rate of 
2 B. t. u.’s per square foot per degree difference in temperature per 
hour. The average worst case of this canal is 30 feet wide. The tem- 
perature difference between freezing and 30 below zero is about 60 
degrees. And with the wind at 10 miles an hour you lose 3.75 B. t. u.’s. 
You add those British thermal units together and you get 5.75. We 
will use 6 to make it easy. You multiply that by 60 degrees. You mul- 
tiply by the width of the canal and you get something over 9,000. That 
is on top of the line. Now underneath the line you have got the weight 
of the water in that canal. There is 150 cubic feet of water in the 
sample canal, and it weighs a little over 60 pound per foot. You 
divide that 9,000 into the other 9,000 and you come out with 1 B. t. u. 
per hour, and the canal will run about 20 hours. So out of the 150 
B. t. u.’s of heat by scientific approach, mathematical approach, you 
have lost something over 20 B. t. u.’s, and you still have left some 130 
British thermal units. 

You cannot figure that canal will freeze, and from my experience 
with that kind of work and my observation of the Arkansas River 
that runs alongside where.we propose the canal does not freeze in that 
60 miles except at very rare intervals. We do not have much mush ice. 
We do not have these serious conditions of canal jamming until we 
get down out of the mountains and out on the prairie, and then the 
water has been exposed to the air so long, so long that this latent heat 
is gone out of it, this heat of fusion that has to be taken out before 
water freezes is gone, and then it will do just like that when you hit 
something that will disturb it. There is when you have your jam in 
your canal. 

That is my approach to it. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is it your engineering judgment from what you have 
said that these canals will not freeze at any time? 

Mr. Powerex. It has always been my approach that these canals 
would not freeze. Some people state if they do freeze then they will 
still operate. That is also true. If you discount everything I have 
said and say these canals will freeze, that is true. I operated the Fort 
Lyon Canal one year when the temperature reached 27 below zero. 

Mr. Hosmer. Do you know a man by the name of J. C. Stevens? 

Mr. Poweu. I do. 
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Mr. Hosmer. Who is he? 

Mr. Powe.t. Idonotknowhim. Iamsorry. I have seen his name 
in literature. I will have to correct that. 

Mr. Hosmer. Who or what was Mr. J. C. Stevens? 

Mr. Powerex. I cannot remember. 

Mr. Hosmer. Was he an engineer? 

Mr. Powe uw. I believe he was the consultant engineer at Portland. 

Mr. Hosmer. Maybe one of the others knows. 

Mr. Tomurnson. I think he was a consulting engineer in the North- 
west. Portland, I believe it is. 

Mr. Hosmer. Are you familiar with this document that was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Saylor last year ? 

Mr. Powett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosater. Who prepared that document? 

Mr. Powetu. Prepared in my office, I think, Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Hosmer. In your office that was prepared. You have just testi- 
fied that these canals are not going to freeze under ice conditions but 
flow freely. Is that right? 

Mr. Powe... Yes, sir. That statement says if they do freeze, then 
they will operate better. 

Mr. Hosmer. And that statement also says, and I quote: “The proj- 
ect power system has been planned and f: acilities provided for mainte- 
nance of a permanent ice cover during winter months.” 

That is found on page 8 of the monograph. When this monograph 
was prepared in your office and states it is going to be operated under 
an ice cover, how can you come here and say tod: ay you are going to 
operate free-flowing canals? 

Mr. Powe. As I stated, Mr. Hosmer, you can discount everything 
I said and still it will operate. 

Mr. Hosmer. I think we have pretty good reason to if you cannot 
resolve this conflict between what your office has written and what you 
have said. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hosmer. I would like to have the gentleman explain to us if he 
can the conflict in his testimony. If his office is doing the engineering 
work and does not know what they are doing, this committee has no 
business in proceeding further with these hearings until such time as 
we can get some acc urate information. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I would like to ask one simple question that may 
clarify it. 

Mr. Hosmer. Perh: aps youcan. I will yield. 

Mr. AspinaLt. Wait a minute. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has the time. 

Mr. Hosmer. I cannot yield. 

See if you can climb up out of your difficulty now. 

Dr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield to me / 

Mr. Sartor. I would like to get an answer. 

Dr. Miter. I was going to say I see no conflict in the statement 
just read and 

Mr. Hosmer. I have the time. 

Mr. Powe... I will go back to what I said on my own, Mr. Hosmer. 
I said that these are the scientific facts, but in order to be sure I further 
state that if Iam entirely wrong—and I am not wrong—that this other 
approach still is right. 
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Mr. Hosmer. Why did you plan as of January 1954 a system, and it 
will be an extensive one, to operate under a permanent ice cover, and 
as of today you come and tell us you have not planned it in such way, 
shape, or form whatsoever and it is going to operate as a free-flowing 
open canal system ? 

Mr. Powe... There is no difference in the plans, Mr. Hosmer, re- 
gardless of how you operate. There is no difference in the plan. 

Mr. Hosmer. Under what plan are you going to operate? 

Mr. Powe. We are going to operate as an open canal taking water 
from the reservoirs and conducting it to the powerplants. 

Mr. Hosmer. From altitudes of 9,000 feet down ? 

Mr. Powetu. That is right. 

Mr. Hosmer. To what? 

Mr. Powe tt. 7,300. 

Mr. Hosmer. 7,300, and a series of canals here, each one interde- 
pendent upon the other. 

Mr. Powetu. No, sir; that is not true, sir. 

Mr. Harry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sartor. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Hatey. I would like to direct a question to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The gentleman from California is not necessarily 
testifying in this matter. The witness is. 

Mr. Hatry. I will make this statement then: I would like to know, 
if I possibly can, when this survey was prepared, in whose office and 
under whose responsibility, if out of the office of the man now testify- 
ing and if he or someone under him signed the report. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Let the Chair get this straight. Are you referring 
now to the questions and answers which Mr. Saylor has put in the 
record before you came in or are you referring to the survey and study 
on the whole report ? 

Mr. Harry. I am referring to the proposition that the gentleman 
from California has just brought up a few minutes ago, in which he 
comments about this survey. I want to find out who made the survey, 
when it was made, and out of whose office. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The question can be properly directed to Mr. 
Lindseth. 

Mr. Linpsern. Mr. Hosmer, in going back to your question of what 
apparently appears to be a conflict in design, it is not a conflict. It 
came about this way: The preliminary plans were worked out in the 
area office by Mr. Powell. When they were done they were brought 
in for review by the region by the Chief Engineer’s office in Denver. 
A board was formed of the various experts in the Chief Engineer’s 
office to review the plan, the facilities, the cost estimates, the geology, 
the location of canals, all the various aspects of the plan. 

One of the things that they wrestled around for a long time was the 
problem of winter operations. From all the experience that the board 
could find in operating other Bureau of Reclamation canals, from 
operating similar canals by other organizations, from scientific data 
that had been worked out by other engineers, they came to the con- 
clusion that there is a very, very small possibility of formation of 
ice that would cause an operational problem. They further came to 
the conclusions, however, that should for a couple of hours out of a 
winter ice form on the canals that the canal could operate with an ice 
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cover without suffering damage to the operation that would jeopardize 


§ the power operations. 


Mr. Hosmer. Wait a minute now. You say you think you could 
operate if frozen for a couple of months? 

Mr. Linpseru. That was their finding, yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. Now that study and analysis was made in the Denver 
office of the Bureau? 

Mr. Linpsetu. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. You have been with the Bureau since the 1930’s; is 
that right? 

Mr. Linpsetu. Yes, sir. That review was made in the Denver office, 
the plans in the Pueblo office. 

Mr. Hosmer. Have you been in the Denver office? 

Mr. Linpseru. I was in the Denver office in 1934; yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. Were you there at the time the Big Thompson project 
was under analysis? 

Mr. Linpsetru. I was there part of that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. Are you familiar—do you know a man or know of a 
man by the name of Royce J. Tipton? 

Mr. Linpseru. Yes, I know him very well. 

Mr. Hosmer. Who is he? 

Mr. Linpseru. He is a consulting engineer in Denver. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is he a man of staunch reputation ? 

Mr. Linpsetu. He is. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is he familiar with the Big Thompson project plan- 
ning and so forth? 

Mr. Linpsetu. Yes, he is familiar with it. 

Mr. Hosmer. I am going to refer you to the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate of the 83d Congress 
on S. 964, which is the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, and in testimony 
before that committee on page 218 of the record ve find this state- 
ment: “The original plan contemplated” 

Mr. LrnpserH. You are referring to— 

Mr. Hosmer. Referring to the Big Thompson. 

The original plan contemplated the carrying of water on the east slope through 
open canals, through a series of powerplants. It was finally realized that no firm 
energy could be derived from a project built in that fashion. No firm power 
would be available in the winter time. 

He goes on and explains that this thing was 1 of 2 factors in the 
increasing cost of the Colorado-Big Thompson. One was a raise in 
the building costs, and the other was the fact that Bureau in Denver 
had originally made this error. It realized they could not build this 
thing with open canals and it had to turn around and use the closed 
conduit system and tunnels and so forth. 

As I understand the Colorado-Big Thompson, it is on the east slope 
primarily for these purposes as the Fryingpan-Arkansas location 
which we are talking about. Its maximum altitude is 8,500 feet 
whereas the maximum altitude in this Fryingpan-Arkansas is 9,000 
feet. 

Mr. Sartor. 9,500. 

Mr. Hosmer. And more. And as a consequence, I want to know if 
the same type of indulgence in error has been occasioned with respect 
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to the Fryingpan-Arkansas as was with respect to the Colorado- 
Big Thompson. 

Mr. Dexuermer. May I answer that one? 

Mr. Hosmer. I will be glad to have you because I want to hear from 
you, Mr. Dexheimer, in hight of wh: it you said before the committee. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, a point of inquiry. Does Mr. Haley have 
the time now or who has the time? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the time. 

Mr. Sisk. I thought he yielded to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Asprnau. The gentleman from Florida asked a question and 
got the answer. The time is back now to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Harry. May I correct the chairman? I got “a” answer. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If the gentleman is not satisfied with the answer, he 
will be able to have his own time, I hope. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hosmer. I have a question pending here. 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes; and then I have got some more. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Dexheimer, you were going to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Dexuermer. The original plans on the Colorado-Big Thompson 
in many cases provided open canals but discharging into the river for 
the carriage through a large part of the mileage of the project down 
to the eastern slope. That “would mean in winter operation you would 
be picking up floating ice or maybe some solid ice each time you picked 
out of the river, and “for a power operation, of course, that would not 
be as practical, and they changed the plan on review in Denver, in the 
same manner that Mr. Lindseth indicated the change upon review that 
had been made on the Fryingpan-Arkansas, and decided that was not 
as practical and went to tunnels instead. 

Mr. Hosmer. Does not the power system in this instance on the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project include diversions from the Arkansas 
River and tributaries, not just from these reservoirs? 

Mr. Dexuermer. | think not in the wintertime, Mr. Hosmer. It 
certainly provides diversion during the flood flows, melting snows. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Dexheimer, have you done some study on this 
project since the last time you were up here ? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. Not a great deal; no, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. I am just going to quote to you what happened when 
you were up here last time. I asked you this question with respect 
to the Big Thompson: 

You have had some trouble up there with open canals at high altitudes, have 
you not? 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. No, not that I know of. 

Mr. Dexheimer, were you attempting to hold something back from 
the committee last time when you were here? 

Mr. Dexnermer. No, sir, because we did not build those open canals 
in the Colorado-Big Thompson in the manner that was originally 
planned and we have not had the trouble with the ice. 

Mr. Hosmer. My questions were directed to the original planning 
of that project, and I asked you if some changes had to be made in 
the original plans, and you told me “No.” 
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Mr. Dexuermer. I probably did not understand what you meant by 
original plans. We have a statement here that might clear that up. 
A large part of that was made on cost basis also. 

Mr. Hosmer. I know, but we have testimony from even such people 
as Mr.—the Commissioner in the previous administration—what was 
his name ?—in the testimony that Mr. Saylor referred to, the portions 
that he quoted from were from a statement by Michael W. Straus, 
Commissioner; Kenneth Markwell, Assistant Commissioner; H. F. 
McPhail, Director of Power Utilization; and A. R. Goethe, who all 
made attribution of this vastly increased cost in the Big Thompson 
to the necessity in changing the plans to closed conduits from open 
canals. You stated that you did not believe there were any diversions 
in the wintertime from the Arkansas River and tributaries. Perhaps 
one of these gentlemen who are more familiar with the project can 
give us some information on that point. 

Mr. Powety. There are no diversions from the Arkansas River 
in the wintertime into these power canals. 

Mr. Hosmer. You are getting your entire 69,000 acre-feet out of 
the Fryingpan portion during the winter ¢ 

Mr. Powetu. That does not come in the wintertime. I can give 
you the percentages that come—— 

Mr. Hosmer. Are you getting it all out of the reservoirs from dead 
storage at that time? 

Mr. Powe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is there not freezing on the surface of these reser- 
voirs ¢ 

Mr. Powetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. And do not those reservoirs go into the canals and 
carry the ice with them? 

Mr. Powetut. They goin. As I stated a minute ago, they go in ata 
temperature of 39 degrees. That is the heat of water at maximum 
density at the bottom of the reservoirs and the water still has 144 
heat units of heat in it when it goes out into the canal. 

Mr. Hosmer. What were the comparable calculations in connection 
with the Big Thompson ¢ 

Mr. Powre.u. They do not, Mr. Hosmer—even in their original be- 
gining they never had the comparable situation. 

Mr. Hosmer. I see Mr. Saylor is anxious to get back. I will ques- 
tion you later. 

Mr. Saytor. I think I ought to comment at this time since Mr. Dex- 
heimer is here and has seen fit to appear out in the area where these 
projects are built and say that you and I do not deal in facts, that 
he might have some cause to realize that some of us are trying to get 
the facts but we cannot get the Bureau of Reclamation to give us 
the same story twice. 

Now your predecessor gave us 1 story and gave Congress 1 story as 
to why the change in the Colorado-Big Thompson, and he said that 
they found they could not use those canals and they had to build them 
over. That was not in any planning stage in Denver, Mr. Dexheimer. 
They came to Congress and asked for an authorization and you know it. 
You got this thing authorized with an open canal because if you had 
ever told Congress how much it was going to cost in the first instance 
fey would never have authorized it, and you know it. I want to 
snow 
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Mr. AsprnaLy. Just a minute. The Chair wants to suggest to the 
gentleman 
~ Mr. Savior. The Chair can suggest. We have before us a gen- 
tleman who has seen fit to go out in public and malign several Mem- 
bers of Congress. This is the first chance I have had to see the gen- 
tleman since. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Saytor. I refuse to yield. He has seen fit to go out and 
malign Members of the Congress, and it little behooves people in the 
executive of the Government to do so. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Sartor. People have a right to have an honest difference of 
opinion. 

Now I want to ask the next question. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order that the gentle- 
man is not asking questions. He is not giving the witness an opportu- 
nity to answer any of the questions. He is making an attack on the 
witness. The gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. AspinAtu. The gentleman has stated he is going to go ahead 
with his questioning now. 

Mr. Sayvor. I want to know what it will cost if you have to go to 
tunnels or cover these canals ¢ 

Mr. Dexuermer. I do not think we have any cost figures on that, 
Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Would it double the cost ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Without a study of the mileage, the size, and the 
amont of coverage, and so on, I would not want to hazard a guess. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. At the risk of having the allegation made that my 
statements are not factual, confirmed, I would like to quote from what: 
the Bureau told you | Mr. Saylor] as to the cost. 

Mr. Dexheimer, were you on January 1954 in position in the Bureau ? 

Mr. Dextermer. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. What was your position at that time? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. Commissioner. 

Mr. Hosmer. You were Commissioner of Reclamation. This study 
prepared by you stated that the cost increase would be $64 million. 

As I say, I quote you at the risk of being again maligned as not 
factual. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sayvor. Not at this point. 

It is my understanding that the land in the Arkansas Valley that 
is to be irrigated is already 30 percent short in water supply. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Dexnermenr. I think that is approximately correct; yes. 

Mr. Sayzor. If this project were authorized, it would not supply 
the shortage. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dexuerer. [ think Mr. Powell can probably answer that as 
to specific quantities. 

Mr. Powet.. Mr. Saylor, it supplies practically 100 percent of 
water for a period of almost 20 years; then we hit the drought, bad 
situation, and the supply falls down. The average shortage is still 
15 percent. Tolerated shortage on irrigation is 10 percent. 
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Mr. Sartor. What do you mean by “tolerated shortage”? 

Mr. Powe... You can have a shortage of 10 percent for a short 
period and it is not serious. You can even run higher for a very short 
period. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield again ? 

Mr. Sartor. I will in a minute. 

Yet, in the figures with which you have come before this committee 
you indicate this will only supply 50 percent of the shortage over the 
entire period. Is that correct? 

Mr. Powe.u. On the average basis that is approximately correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Now I yield. 

Mr. Hosmer. That is exactly the point I was getting at. You testi- 
fied this morning that the crops now get about 3 acre-feet and the 
shortage is 30 percent, which would make it about 1 acre-foot. As 
testified, this entire project will only provide a half an acre-foot. So 
his figures of shortage of 50 percent would seem to be confirmed, but I 
think he intimated it was only a 10 percent shortage. Did you mean 
that the present shortage would be reduced by 50 percent ? 

Mr. Powe. That is right, sir—from 34 to 15. I think those are 
the figures. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hosmer. Notwithstanding all this investment, you would still 
have too small an amount of water to adequately produce the crops that 
you want to produce thereon—what, 300,000 acres ? 

Mr. Powe tu. I would not state it that way. We have enough water 
to benefit the situation so that we can cover the repayment that we set 
down in the report as possible from the farmers. 

Mr. Hosmer. You are still not going to have first-class farmlands, 
are you ¢ 

Mr. Powe... Sir? 

Mr. Hosmer. You are still not going to have first-class farmlands, 
are you, from the water availability standpoint even if you build this 
thing ¢ 

Mr. Tomurnson. I think I can add something there, Mr. Hosmer. 
In working out a water supply you compute the ideal water require- 
ments, and then when you are designing your water supply features, 
if it does not run into too much expense, you try, of course, to provide 
as much water as you can, but you soon reach a point of diminishing 
returns. Various irrigation engineers have different rules of thumb. 
But generally it is around 90 percent of the ideal water supply which 
is considered a satisfactory and very efficient supply. If you got up 
to 100 percent, the price of that extra 10percent would be so expensive 
it would not be worthwhile, and they usually have a leeway of around 
10 percent on the average and perhaps down to, maybe, say, 30 percent 
every 10 years and still call it satisfactory. 

Now various irrigation engineers will change those percentages 
slightly, but that is the general range. So the water supply after the 
project is developed will be in the order of 15 percent on the average 
short of ideal, and that will be pretty close to what is considered a very 
satisfactory and efficient water supply situation. 

Mr. Hosmer. Fine. That opens up a line of questioning. I will 
yield back and return to that on my own time. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Saytor. I will yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. I would like to clear up this covered ditch situa- 
tion and the controversy which Mr. Saylor has been asking about. 

Is it not reasonable to assume, Mr. Dexheimer, that if a mistake 
was made on the Colorado-Big Thompson—and I am not saying it 
was made—there are different opinions concerning that situation— 
but assuming a mistake was made, is it not reasonable to assume that 
engineers in the Bureau of Reclamation would be doubly cautious, and 
take extraordinary pains to be sure that a similar mistake was not 
repeated in the Fryingpan? Is that not reasonable to assume? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuenowertHu. Was that done? 

Mr. Dexnermer. In the case of the Fryingpan-Arkansas, I can 
assure you that it was—that this has had the study and the approval of 
the best minds in the country in that regard. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Has the situation been checked by engineers out- 
side of the Bureau, independent engineers ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. I am quite sure they have. I could not name them. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And they have concurred in the findings of the 
Bureau ? 

Mr. DexHetrmer. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How many different checks and doublechecks has 
the Bureau of Reclamation made on this feature of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project? 

Mr. Drexuermer. I could not say just how many. 

Mr. CHenowetu. A report came from Mr. Powell’s office. After 
the report came to the Denver office, how many engineers and Bureau 
chiefs, checked the report concerning this feature of the project ? 

Mr. AspInaLi. Just a minute, please. 

Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield to his chairman ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. Thank you. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asprnatit. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the time and 
his yielded to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CuHenowetu. Go ahead, Mr. Dexheimer, if you recall the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Dexuermer. I am quite sure that has been reviewed many times. 
T could not tell you how many engineers, but dozens of the best experts 
have reviewed these things in their particular field. 

I would like, if it would be appropriate or helpful to the committee, 
to submit for the record a report on the Colorado-Big Thompson by a 
similar board of engineers that might clarify some of the problems, 
which board had the problem before them of making the change on 
the Colorado-Big Thompson. This is the board’s report on that 
change. It might be helpful if the committee desires. 

Mr. CuenowetTH. Just why was that change made on the Big 
Thompson ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Largely for financial reasons. 

Mr. CuEeNoweTH. It was not for the physical operating conditions 
then that have been referred to in the Fryingpan ? 

Mr. Dexuermer. No, sir. 

Mr. CrenowetH. I think that point should be cleared up once and 
for all, Mr. Chairman. The Big Thompson has been referred to many 
times here. 
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Mr. Sartor. Am I correct, Mr. Dexheimer, in understanding you 
say the reason they changed the Colorado-Big Thompson was not 
that it would not operate? 

Mr. Dexuermer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I ask at this point that our staff excerpt 
from the hearings on the third supplemental appropriation bill of 
1948 from the testimony of Michael Straus, the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, his explanation to the Congress as to why the plans had 
to be changed for the Colorado-Big Thompson, because I think it is 
extremely important. 

Mr. Asptnauu. The first request is to insert the document to which 
Commissioner Dexheimer referred. If there is no objection 

Mr. Hosmer. I have not seen it yet, so I will reserve my right to 
object until I do. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I move it be made a part of the record. 

Mr. AsprnaLt Just a minute. If the gentleman from California 
is interested in it, why not come up here and examine it. 

Mr. CHEenowetuH. May I ask another question ? 

Mr. AsprnaLL. No. No further matter is in order here until the 
question is taken care of. 

Mr. Sisk. Would an inquiry be in order ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Off the recod it would. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Aspinatu. Back on the record. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness one 
question about this. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Hosmer. I have just hastily glanced at this document. Mr. 
Dexheimer, what is in it that bears on the question of these open canals 
and closed conduits, the change in routes ? 

Mr. Dexnetmer. That board report covers the reason and their 
judgment on the change that was made in the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. 

Mr. Hosmer. In connection with that, was not the primary reason 
for the change in the Rattlesnake route to pick up more capacity ? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. The Rattlesnake route is just a tunnel carrying 
on from another tunnel rather than to carry the water in the river 
channel. 

Mr. Sartor. The only comment I have to make on this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that——— 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Just a minute. A comment will not be in order. 

Mr. Sartor. I think we should have an explanation, because ap- 
parently there has been a correction made in the figures in pencil 
since this was run off. We should know what figures are correct. 

Mr. Tomutnson. I think the figure Mr. Saylor refers to, Mr. Chair- 
man, is in the Rattlesnake route. The cost estimate was typed in 
one place $20,976,775, and the other figure was $21,976,775. I think 
the figure is $20,976,775. I am informed that this is a typographical 
error, and the figures which back it up support that. It is not material. 
That $1 million—while a million dollars, I want to emphasize, is a 
large amount, it is still relatively small in comparing a 20 or 21 mil- 
lion dollar figure with a $27 million figure, and no matter which it 
was, it would not change the conclusions, I would say, in this par- 
ticular case. 
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Mr. Hosmer. Did not the adoption of the Rattlesnake route involve 
an expense increase from $8 million to some $25 million, and was not 
also the matter of walk slides a consideration in connection with it? 

Mr. Tomuinson. I can give you my opinion, if you wish it, sir. I 
was not associated with the project at the time this report was made or 
when the change was switched over, but, as I understand it, that was 
part of the consideration, the condition of the topography upon the 
Colorado-Big Thompson was more precipitous and steep then it is in 
the upper Arkansas. Also that the Rattlesnake route, which was esti- 
mated to cost around $21 million, as compared with the open route of 
27 and a fraction million dollars—and I inquired about what they 
actually built it for, and I understand that if you indexed up the $21 
million figure based on the 1946 indexes to the index prevailing at the 
time the work was done, they built it for within about 3 percent of 
what the indexed-up cost would be. So it was done cheaper, you 
might say, than if they had gone to the canyon route which was in the 
original plan before the change was made. 

Mr. Hosmer. According to the Senate hearings, the cost went up 
from $8 million to $25.6 million. 

With that statement, I will withdraw my reservation because I do 
not think the document means anything anyway. 

Mr. Tomutnson. I think the $8 million figure—— 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair will ask the gentleman to withdraw his 
last statement. It is not considered to be in order at this time. 

Mr. Hosmer. You want my last statement withdrawn ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. I will be glad to withdraw it and state that in my 
opinion it means nothing. 

Mr. Sartor. My next question 

Mr. Asprnati. Just a minute. Without objection, the request of 
Mr. Dexheimer will be granted and the statement referred to will be 
made a part of the record. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
July 12, 1946. 
From: Board of Engineers. 
To: Director, region 7, Chief Engineer, Denver, Colo. 
Subject: Final report on proposed plan and estimated cost for Estes-Foothills 
power system, Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colorado. 


1. There is submitted herewith the final report of the board of engineers on 
the Estes-Foothills power system of the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 

2. Correspondence and discussions between the regional office and the Chief 
Engineer relative to plans and estimates of cost for the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project resulted in the appointment, on May 20, 1946, of this board of engineers, 
who were to review the 1937 plan for the Estes-Foothills power system (desig- 
nated in the 1937 report, S. Doc. 80, as power canals Nos. 2, 3, and 4), recom- 
mend revisions for practicable construction and prepare an estimated cost 
for the revised recommended plan for the so-called canyon route, which is a 
modification of the plan for power canals Nos, 2, 3, and 4 in the 1937 plan. 
An interim report dated May 17, 1946, outlined a proposed modified plan for 
the canyon route, and set up basic unit costs for the preparation of estimates 
for required features, which was to be considered and compared with plans 
and estimates for the Rattlesnake route, partial estimates for which were sub- 
mitted by the project engineer under date of May 22, 1946. It was indicated 
that estimates for the power features and a complete total estimate for the 
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two routes would be reviewed and completed by the regional and Chief Engi- 
neer’s offices. Inasmuch as determinations of unit costs for the canyon route 
involved consideration of construction problems and conditions on possible 
alternative routes, the most feasible of which appeared to be the Rattlesnake 
route, the board of engineers concluded that its considerations would not be 
complete without a review of the estimate for the Rattlesnake route, recom- 
mended by the project engineer; and the submission of an appropriate recom- 
mendation for the selection of the final plan for the Estes-Foothills power system. 
This was indicated in the concluding paragraph of the interim report. 

3. Comparison with the Rattlesnake route: In order to arrive at a conclusion 
as to the most suitable route for the Estes-Foothills power system, the board 
of engineers made a field inspection of both routes and reviewed previous plans 
for each route in connection with considerations on the canyon route. Condi- 
tions and factors affecting cost of construction were carefully considered and 
discussed in arriving at recommended unit prices which were used in the prepara- 
tion of the estimates which are attached. As a basis for comparative considera- 
tions, both plans provide for a maximum flow of 550 second-feet in tunnels, 
conduits, and power penstocks. Neither plan nor estimate provides for any 
intermediate storage for reserve or power-peaking capacity, and the comparisun 
is purely on the basis of estimated cost for the physical features required without 
consideration of relative power advantages for either route. The general plans 
for each route are brieflv described in the attached report, the first page of 
which shows a summary of cost for all features of the two routes. 

4. Conclusion: The summary sheet shows the following total costs and power 
capacities based on 1946 costs: 
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On the basis of the foregoing estimated costs and installed electrical capaci- 
ties, the Board of Engineers recommends that the Rattlesnake Route, shown on 
sketch sheet 4, be adopted as the approved plan for the Estes-Foothills power 
system and that the above estimate be used as the estimated cost for this power 
system in the revised totai estimated cost for the entire project. Previous studies 
have indicated that the Canyon Route has some advantages in that. it would 
provide greater flexibility in permitting construction and power development hy 
Stages. Inasmuch as completion of the project was delayed several years by the 
War and probable power demands in this area would utilize all of the power 
developed as soon as the project could be completed, it is believed that there 
will be no need for stage development. In addition to lower cost, the Rattle- 
snake Route has the added advantage of practical reservoir sites for future 
reserve storage or power peaking capacity, which can later be provided with 
only minor modifications in the aqueduct. and conduit system. 

5. Other alternatives: Past studies and reviews of the 1937 plan and recom- 
mended proposals of the project engineer have resulted in the development of sev- 
eral alternatives besides the Rattlesnake Route, which were given only limited 
consideration because of lack of complete data. It is believed, however, that 
application of current unit costs of construction to the preliminary estimates 
for the various alternatives that have been proposed, will indicate total costs 
much higher than those shown in the estimates for the Canyon and Rattlesnake 
Routes with few, if any, additional advantages. The project engineer, has, 
from time to time, suggested modifications of the Canyon Route, such as the 
substitution of the Stone Mountain tunnel between powerplants Nos. 2 (Drake) 
and 3 (trading post), which might improve the plan for the Canyon Route. 
However, these alternatives are an approach to the plan for the Rattlesnake 
Route, and none of them have any lower costs or any advantages over the 
Rattlesnake Route, and, therefore, were not studied by this Board. If there is 
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any reason for the adoption of the Canyon Route, these modifications should be 
later considered in connection with final plans. 


(Signed) <A. B. REEvEs, 
Enyineer. 
(Signed) Harotp H. BENNET, 
Engineer. 
(Signed) W. EB. BLoMGREN, 
Regional Engincer. 
(Signed) LereH G. CarRNs, 
Iingineer. 
(Signed) Rocer RHOADES, 
Geologist. 
(Signed) C. H. Howe tt, 
Project Engineer. 
Approved : 
(Signed) Waker R. Youna, 
Chief Engineer. 
(Signed) E. B. DEBLER, 
Regional Director. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has a request. 

Mr. Sartor. My request is that in view of the present testimony our 
staff be instructed to get the hearings before the House Appropriations 
Committee for the Third Supplemental Appropriation for 1948, digest 
the reasons there given, and present them to the committee to deter- 
mine what will be done with them after that. 

Mr. Curenoweru. Reserving the right to object. I think the Chair 
has been very liberal and very “charitable and very generous in —— 
ting the opponents of this project to go into the Big x hompson project 
and some of the reasons for the increased costs there. The Big Thomp- 
son project iscompleted. It is now in operation. We are not holding 
hearings on the Big Thompson project. 

Now Mr. Dexheimer, the Commissioner of Reclamation has stated 
positively, without equivocation, that in his opinion as Commissioner 
of Reclamation the operating features of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project are feasible and have been approved, checked, and double- 
checked time after time. I see no reason to go now into this collateral 
issue and into testimony before an Appropriations Committee some 
6 or 7 years ago as to what some other witness may have said as to 
why the costs of the Big Thompson were increased. I see no connec- 
tion whatever between that statement and these hearings the com- 
mittee is now conducting. 

Mr. Asrtnatt. Does the gentleman wish to object or does he with- 
draw : 

Mr. CurenowerH. What is the time element involved in this request, 
Mr. Saylor? Is it something that is going to further prolong these 
hearings or something that can be done expeditiously ? 

I have no particular objection to the request. As far as I can 
see it means absolutely nothing. It is purely on a collateral issue and 
not on an issue which is before this committee in this hearing. 

Mr. Aspinaui. Mr. Dexheimer, do you understand the request made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Dexuermer. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that request was for 
the committee staff to gather information from hearings i in 1948, with 
which we had nothing t to do, on another project. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is it readily available? 

Mr. Dexuermer. I would imagine. 
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Mr. Sartor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Further reserving the right to object, I assume 
the only purpose of the introduction of this testimony, whatever it is, 
is to seek to discredit the present witnesses from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation now before this committee. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has been very critical this morn- 
ing of the witnesses. I do not think this committee should be 
seeking to dig up ancient hearings to discredit witnesses now appear- 
ing who have stated positively and without equivocation that the 
features of this project are correct from an engineering standpoint. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I do not know that I can. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The gentleman from Colorado has the time. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CHEenoweru. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. I am not concerned so much with this personality 
argument and so forth. What I am concerned with—and this is for 
the benefit of all of you gentlemen—is the statement you are going 
to have open-canal operations here, which was made this morning, 
and the statement in the material you submitted in response to Mr. 
Saylor’s questions that : 

The project power system has been planned and facilities provided for main- 
tenance of a permanent ice cover in the winter months. 

And further you state that the studies that were made in connection 
therewith indicated there would be no serious problems from frazil or 
anchor ice. 

So my position is that I do not understand what kind of an opera- 
tion you have got here because you have had conflicting statements; 
and if, as a matter of fact, you do have an ice problem. and have to 
cover these things, your cost is going to go up $64 million according 
to your own testimony. 

Now this particular project takes only one-third of the water. The 
other two-thirds come out of the Arkansas River. Maybe we are 
getting ourselves into a bog here from which the taxpayers are not 
going to be able to pull their financial boots. 

That is what I want to satisfy my mind on. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Sisk. I would just like to make a point of inquiry from the 
gentleman who has made the request as to what the purpose of the 
request is. Why do you want these hearings made a part of the record @ 

Mr. Saytor. I did not ask to have them made a part of the record 
at this point. I just asked that the staff members be instructed to 
examine them and report what was testified by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation and inform the committee and the committee to do what 
they would. I have not asked that it be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Sisk. What do these hearings deal with? 

Mr. Sartor. These hearings deal with the reasons for the increased 
costs in the Colorado-Big Thompson. We now have a project which 
is being proposed to be erected which has some canals that are 500 feet 
higher and some at the same elevation and some 500 feet lower than 
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the canals in the Colorado-Big Thompson. Heretofore the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation has given to Congress the reasons why they had 
to change the plans. 

We have had before this committee from the Bureau testimony, 
first, that it will never freeze over; second, that they expect to operate 
it as an ice-covered canal. In view of the conflicting statements, I 
think we should get the comparison. You also have the answer from 
the Bureau as to what the increased costs would be if they have to 
cover these canals. 

Now I am just asking that the staff be directed to go back and get 
the records in 1948 when the question came up before Members of 
Congress why the increased costs of the Colorado-Big Thompson. 

In view of the three positions that we now have the Bureau of 
Reclamation in, on this one project, as far as canals alone are con- 
cerned, I think that we should have the benefit of—quoting our good 
colleague from Missouri, Mr. Christopher, on the floor yesterday, 
“We can only judge the future by the past.” And I think we ought 
to have the past brought to us. 

Mr. Sisk. If the gentleman will yield further. I just had a feeling 
that this possibly was something to discredit the Bureau. Of course, 
the gentleman knows that he and I disagree on our feelings with 
reference to the Bureau. I am not 

Mr. AsprnALL. The Chair suggests that it is past our hour; that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has the right to make the request 
of the staff individually if he wishes to do so. So there is nothing 
to be gained by the committee passing on the question. 

Without objection it is so ordered. 


Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair understands we cannot meet this afternoon, so the com- 
mittee will stand adjourned to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. AspinaLut. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will please be in order. 

The Chair asks unanimous consent that the subcommittee take up 
H. R. 412, and that the business that was regularly scheduled before 
the committee be postponed until the next scheduled meeting. 

Off the record, the Chair will explain the situation. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. AspINALL. Does everyone understand the request of the Chair? 

Mr. Rogers. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to know, that insofar as the parliamentary procedure is concerned, I 
want it known that no rights will be jeopardized or lost by such 
unanimous consent request, if granted. What I am thinking about 
is this: I do not want to see someone come in with a situation, or take 
a position on Tuesday by virtue of some technical proceeding on the 
part of this procedure, that some right was lost. I think this is a 
matter that should be heard out on its merits; I think it should be 
heard on its merits. 

Mr. Asprnatx. I think the Chair ought to state to the gentleman 
from Texas that the Chair has requested witnesses to be here this 
morning and they are appearing for the third time, and if we get 
into a hassle on this other question, there will be no quorum present 
and the witnesses will have to be sent back; and the gentleman from 
Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, will be unable to have the testimony pre- 
sented on this bill. 

Mr. Rogers. Further reserving the right to object—and please do 
not misunderstand me, because I have no objection to going ahead 
with the testimony on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. The only 
thing I want to do is this: I do not want to find ourselves having some 
person who is presently absent from this committee saying that his 
rights have been jeopardized, so I think we ought to have a clear 
understanding on that. 

Mr. Asrrnati. The Chair will ask counsel if it is not true that such 
a request leaves everything in the status quo. 

Mr. Apporr. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman—and I con- 
sulted with some of the people in the Parliamentarian’s office—that in 
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view of the fact this meeting today was a regularly scheduled meeting, 
the normal procedure w ould be to dispose of any pending business. 

The pending business, in the view of the chairman is the motion to 
indefinitely postpone the further consideration of all of the so-called 
Hells Canyon bills on which the previous question was moved and 

‘arried yesterday. The normal pending business would be taken up, 
after the unanimous-consent request was in effect, and in the normal 
proceeding would permit this hearing. 

As the Chair stated, the next scheduled meeting was—— 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Tuesday. 

Mr. Anporr. And the next scheduled meeting would have the regular 
notices and, by agreement of the committee ‘this morning, would be 
carried over as the pending business on Tuesday. 

Mr. Rogers. In other words, let me say this—and still reserving the 
right to object, with all this talk, and I understand all that, but the 
situation is simply this, as I understand counsel, that the right of 
members of this committee to have the pending business—which is the 
motion that was made by the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Miller, 

taken up on Tuesday and will not be in any manner jeopardized by the 
proceedings that would be followed if the—if we adopt the unanimous- 
consent request of the chairman ? 

Mr. Ansorr. That is my understanding, Mr. Rogers, because in effect 
you are simply agreeing to proceed out of regular order. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Mercarr. I just want to get this clear in my own mind: If I 
understand the motion, it would be the first order of business this 
morning; would be the first order of business next Tuesday ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. The gentleman is correct. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Asprnatu. The gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask, concerning the hearings on the Fr yingpan-Arkansas project, if it 
is contemplated at this time, at the conclusion of the hearing, to draw 
up a bill on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 

Mr. Asprnauy. The lady was interviewed by the chairman some time 
ago and she was asked if she had any questions to ask the witnesses 
who are now ready to take the witness stand, and the lady said no. 
But the witnesses who are present will be questioned by the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Sisk; the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Saylor, if he is here; the gentleman from California, Mr. Hosmer, if he 
is here; and the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, whic h is to 
take approximately 50 minutes. We will then adjourn the meeting. 
There will be no writing up of the bill on the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project this morning. 

Mr. Bupcr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspinauyi. The gentleman from Idaho, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bunge. Reserving the right to object, with respect to the Chair’s 
unanimous-consent request, I think we should be advised, and I have 
no desire to shut off or foreclose the witnesses from completing their 
testimony on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, but in view of the fact 
that a quorum is not here, I think that the actual time of taking up this 
matter should be postponed until the next meeting of the committee, 
so I would ask that the Chair divide this unanimous-consent request. 
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T am not objecting to proceeding this morning but I feel we should not 
pass upon a time certain to vote upon the pending business when the 
author of the motion is not present this morning and a quorum is not 
present. 

I think that should be left to a later date. 

Mr. AsptnaLty. The Chair made the unanimous-consent request 
because that was the only way we could proceed. Do I understand the 
gentleman from Idaho is opposed to the request ? 

Mr. Buper. If the Chair will make the unanimous-consent request 
in this way, that we proceed out of order to hear the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project this morning and that at the next meeting of the 
committee, the committee then can decide the question as to whether 
or not it will vote upon Dr. Miller’s motion. 

Mr. AsPInaLL. That is all that the request was. The gentleman must 
have misunderstood the request of the Chair. The chairman ex- 
plained (off the record) that at the next regularly scheduled 
meeting 

Mr. Buper. On Tuesday. 

Mr. Asprvatx. But if we did not have a quorum at that time, at the 
next meeting 

Mr. Buper. I may have misunderstood the unanimous-consent re- 
quest ; it was my understanding that the Chair included in it that the 
first order of business at the next meeting would be the pending 
business. 

Mr. Asprnatxi. That would be the regular order of business, but the 
Chair did not include that in his unanimous consent request. 

Is the Chair right in that, Mr. Abbott ? 

Mr. Assorr. I understand, Mr. Aspinall, it is my understanding 
that the parliamentary situation remains pending. It is simply 
matter that is pending, and if not called up would not be acted upon. 

Mrs. Green. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. Asprnaty. The gentleman from Idaho still has the floor. 

Mr. Buper. That is the only thing that I wanted clearly understood, 
that we are not this morning fixing a time certain to vote on Dr. 
Miller’s motion. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Chair’s request was made with the understand- 
ing that the motion of the gentleman from Nebraska remained the 
pending order of business. 

Mrs. Green. Reserving the right to object, may we have the record 
show that Tuesday morning this will be the pending business? 

Mr. AsprnaLt. Will the reporter read the chairman’s unanimous- 
consent request ? 

(The reporter read as follows :) 

The Chair asks unanimous consent that the subcommittee take up H. R. 412. 


Mr. Asprnati. The Chair made the unanimous consent and then 
went off the record to explain the pending situation. 

Mr. Enotes. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Buper. Was any of this discussion on the record? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. I think perhaps the discussion on the reservation 
made by the gentleman from Texas and others is in the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Encir. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Aspinati. I yield to the gentleman from California. 
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Mr. Enexr. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee proceed out of order to hear H. R. 412, without prejudice to 
pending business. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The Chair asks permission to withdraw his unani- 
mous-consent request at this time. 

If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing that I want to 
have clear, in view of the fact that there have been some things going 
on recently, if the motion of the gentleman from Nebraska is the 
pending business, that will be the first thing that is taken up Tuesday 
morning ? 

Mr. Asprnatn. That is right. 

The Chair’s unanimous-consent request has been withdrawn. You 
have heard the request of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Buper. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Pardon me, will you allow me to conclude? 

Mr. Buper. Certainly. 

Mr. Asprnauty. The Chair asks unanimous consent that he be per- 
mitted to withdraw his unanimous-consent request. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chairhears none. It is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Engle, 
to make a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. Encrie. I want to make a request that would meet the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Idaho which is that I ask unanimous 
consent that we proceed out of order to take up H. R. 412 without 
prejudice to pending business. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is there any objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. Buper. I still have my reservation. I think, since the author 
of the motion has just entered the room, he ought to be acquainted 
with the proceeding before the unanimous-consent request is acted on. 

Mr. Mitier. May I make a parliamentary inquiry ? 

Mr. AsprnaLy. Certainly. 

Mr. Mriurr. The pending motion before the committee is to indefi- 
nitely postpone the hearings—postpone action on the Hells Canyon 
bill? 

Mr. Asprna. Yes. 

Mr. Mirxier. And that would be the matter that would be taken up 
at the next meeting ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Yes. 

You have heard the request of the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Engle. Is there objection? If not, it is so ordered. 

The committee will now proceed to the consideration of H. R. 412. 

be the witnesses from the Bureau take their position at the witness 
stand ¢ 


STATEMENTS OF G. E. TOMLINSON, C. B. JACOBSON, BEN POWELL, 
AND E. V. LINDSETH 


Mr. Asprnatu. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Sisk, for approximately 10 minutes. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to discuss for just a few moments the specific prob- 
lems of the Arkansas River development alone forgetting the Frying- 
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pan sources of the project. Now, I am sure that you gentleman are 
familiar with the testimony given before this committee by Mr. Ray- 
mond Matthews, the chief engineer of the Colorado River Board of 
Colorado, with reference, to the feasibility—and of course in his case— 
the advisability, of developing only that portion of the project known 
as the Arkansas River. 

Now, I would like to inquire of you gentlemen this morning, which- 
ever one of you feels you would like to answer, as to just what extent 
the elimination of the transmountain diversion would have upon this 
overall project. 

Mr. Tomuinson. Mr. Chairman, my name is George E. Tomlinson. 
I am Assistant Chief, Division of Project Development, Bureau of 
Reclamation. I will be happy to undertake to answer that question. 

I read the statement which you reterred to, and in fact I was here 
when it was made. One of the first things the Bureau of Reclamation 
did when it started the investigation of a project in the upper Arkan- 
sas area was to consider just the type of proposal that was suggested 
by the other witnesses, namely, one that was devel exclusively to the 
use, reregulation, and better control of all of the Arkansas River water, 
rather than importing water. 

That was found infeasible from every approach tried. 

This particular area of the State is known for its own private devel- 
cpment of irrigation. There are many private developments of irri- 
gation projects built there—some very large irrigation works. When 
they had the huge floods in 1921, they, on their own, engaged a con- 
sulting engineer, and developed their own flood-control retention reser- 
voir, channel straightening, and so forth. They also have been trying 
for many, many years, to develop the simplest and cheapest feasible 
irrigation development they could. In fact, they got on their own 
almost enough water for a satisfactory operation now. If it were 
possible to solve the local problem by the construction of a single 
storage reservoir, I am convinced that the local residents would have 
accomplished that long ago. ‘The problem is not that simple. 

The witness from California mentioned that by building the Pueblo 
Reservoir, plus some associated works, and using only the Arkansas 
River water, that they would have about 92,000 acre-feet a year for sale 
on an annual basis. 

Presumably he got those figures from 18,000 feet of flood-flow re- 
regulation, and 74,000 acre-feet of winter irrigation water, which he 
would capture and store and regulate in the Pueblo Reservoir which he 
proposed to build. 

He then would sel] 20,500 acre-feet of municipal water, as the project 
plans to do, and 71,500 acre-feet of irrigation water. 

There are several inaccuracies in the assumptions which he makes. 
First, he did not mention that he would be taking away water which 
is now appropriated for, and used beneficially for, irrigation ; he would 
take their irrigation water and put it in the reservoir and sell some of it 
for municipal water purposes, without any allowance for the cost, or 
the cost of negotiating or condemning those water rights, which would 
come pretty high, as well as cause quite a commotion, because there is a 
crying need in that area for water for all purposes, irrigation as well 
as municipal water. 

He then points out that this remaining 71,500 acre-feet of water 
could be sold at approximately the same rate that we would have sold 
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our project water, plus a small portion of the conservancy district 
tax, and it would pay out in 50 years. ' 

Mr. Sisk. I believe the figure he mentioned was $2.25 an acre*foot. 

Mr. Tomutnson. That was the figure we were using for reregulation 
of winter flow. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Tomiinson. The $5.40 was new water, but for reregulation of 
winter irrigation water it was $2.25. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Tomirnson. The point I want to make is that there would not 
be any conservancy district, for I am certain that those rural areas 
would not be willing to come into the conservancy district and pay 
more to get less water than they are getting today. 

So Iam sure that you could not count on a single rural county join- 
ing the conservancy district on such a basis. On ‘the other hand, there 
would be quite a claim for additional compensation for water which 
they were losing. 

Now, on the other hand 

Mr. Sisk. I do not quite get that, and I would like to clarify it if 
I may. 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I lost you somewhere. 

Mr. Tomurnson. I am sorry. 

Mr. Sisk. As I understand it, under this proposal that we are dis- 
cussing, there would be certain people or groups of people who would 
be expected to contribute to the repayment costs without having re- 
ceived any additional water; did I understand that right 4 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, I do not quite understand you. 

Mr. Tomuinson. The projected conservancy district would be com- 
posed of 8 counties in the Pueblo-Colorado Springs area; only 2 of 
those are what you might call metropolitan centers. The rest are 
agricultural areas. Under the present report, they would contribute 
their share, about 1 mill assessment. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Tomuirnson. And at the present time the agricultural uses of 
the winter water, total 74,000 acre-feet. Under the plan Mr. Matthews 
proposes to give 71,500 acre-feet of water, for which they would pay 
the same, as it was proposed they would pay under the project, $2.25 
an acre-foot. So, again, they would get less water by greatly more 
than 22,500 feet a year. 

Mr. Sisk. Now, let me clarify that just a moment if I may. 

Mr. Tomiinson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. It is your opinion that the basis of the feasibility report 
is that on the additional price that would be paid for the municipal 
water—the figure was something like 20,000 acre-feet ¢ 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Of municipal water. And that the irr _—— themselves 
would gain no advantage from this proposed project; is that correct? 

Mr. Tomuryson. That is right. But I have some other points that 
I would like to make, Mr. Sisk, but we are talking about the irrigation 
end now. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 
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Mr. Tomuinson. But the irrigators would get less water. It is true 
it would be regulated, and it w ould be more efficient for them, but there 
would be less water and they would, in the aggregate, not get as much 
water as they are getting now. 

Now, on the municipal water, he is going to sell 20,500 acre-feet for 
municipal use, and he got the figures I mentioned, I presume, from 
the report which clearly stated water supply yields of 18 000 acre-feet 
of flood flow, and 74,000 of winter irrigation reregulation, on the aver- 
age. Now, if he took those av erage figures, and then the cities would 
be content to buy an average amount per year, of 20,500 acre-feet, he 
could make his project go perhaps. 

But, unfortunately, the flood flows on the Arkansas River are very 
infrequent, but when they do occur, they come in very large amounts— 
we have had only about five large floods during the period of study of 
the report, from 1911 to 1944, and the biggest one flood I think was in 
1921. They had a flood in 1915, one in 1921, then in 1923, 1928, and 
1942. There were some other floods there, but under the Arkansas 
River compact, one cannot store water except under certain conditions 
and those were all, or were practically all, the floods that would have 
contributed to the Pueblo Reservoir storage. 

I asked our field office to make a check on how the Pueblo Reservoir, 
in catching these flood flows which I mentioned, could provide a mu- 
nicipal w ater of 20,500 acre-feet as Mr. Matthews indicated could be 
done; and while it was assumed that_ the average could be provided 
still there would be periods as long as 7 years w hen there was no water 
whatsoever from these reregulated floods available for the city. In 
other words, if the cities w ould be content to take say 40,000 acre-feet 
in 1 year, and then none in another year, the reservoir would supply 
an average of about 20,500 acre-feet. Without importing water, you 
could not assure anyone of a constant yearly flow of appr oximately 
50,500 acre-feet for municipal and industrial water. 

Now, there is one other item 

Mr. Sisk. Let me pursue that a little further, if I may. 

Mr. Tomurinson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. That, in itself, would be the main point of the need for 
the transmountain diversion, which is to build up, in those years when 
you would not have water available, to build up, or what you might 

‘all firm up this varying supply which you have in the Arkansas River 

Mr. Tomurnson. There are more; but that is the principal one, I 
would say. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, is that actually the principal one, for the inter- 
mountain diversion? I realize that possibly there are some others. 

Mr. Tomurnson. There are others, but I would say that is the prin- 
cipal one. Where you have other sources, you can actually work out 
this average to an advantage, so that the water will not all be lost. in 
evaporation and other losses. 

Now, there is one other item, and that is to sell the 20,500 acre-feet 
we have to deliver at the river, the Arkansas River that is, the water 
supply that goes to Colorado Springs. At the present time, we are 
thinking in terms of delivery at or near Canon City, some 40 miles 
above the Pueblo Reservoir. But if the water is caught down in 
the Pueblo Reservoir, then conduits leading to Colorado Springs 
would be considerably longer and the pumping lift would be higher 
in getting the water from the Pueblo Reservoir itself to Colorado 
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Springs which accounts for half the water. It would be more ex- 
pensive and unless you have these upper reservoirs to regulate the 
water and deliver to them, you could not provide it. 

Now, this alternative is one that we looked into very seriously, and 
over a number of years, and it just does not work out. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, you understand I am not contending—but I thought 
it was something that should be explored in view of the testimony we 
have had before this testimony relative to the feasibility, and so forth. 
I can understand that there was a problem, and that is the thing I am 
concerned with here. 

Mr. CHeNowetu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Stsk. I gladly yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CHenoweEtu. I want to say that I deeply appreciate the inter- 
est of my good friend from California in this matter and his sug- 
gestions about the feasibility of the project. 

I want to have Mr. Tomlinson state, or Mr. Powell, who has worked 
on this project over the years, that such an effort has been made. As 
a matter of fact the first studies on the project were made in an effort 
to develop such a project as the gentleman is suggesting, and such as 
others have suggested, but they have just not been able to work out a 
feasible project on that basis. Is that correct, Mr. Tomlinson ? 

Mr. Tomutinson. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowetau. I might say to the gentleman that I also had 
a similar idea at one time, and I also suggested that some such ap- 
proach be made to this project. As it has been repeatedly stated, 
they have not been able to work out a feasible project to include only 
the dam on the Arkansas River. 

Mr. Stsx. Let me say this—and there is one further question that 
I want to develop for the record, there is no other source of water on 
the eastern slope or in the vicinity of this project, whereby water could 
be secured to firm up this supply which is needed both by the irrigators 
and for municipal use? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Pursuing that line of questioning a little further, what is 
the percentage of cost—I assume we have the information in the record, 
but I do not recall the figures—what is the percentage of the cost of 
the Fryingpan development and the intermountain diversion; what 
is the percentage cost of that ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. You mean the cost ratio? 

Mr. Sisk. The percentage of the western slope development and 
that part of the development which is required for the intermountain 
diversion; what is the percentage of the total cost as constituted in 
that feature of the overall project; do you have such a figure as that? 

Mr. Tomitnson. The tunnel and the collection on the western slope 
?3 approximately $50 million. I can give you the exact figures but I 
do not have them with me. 

Mr. Sisk. And the total cost of the project is how much? 

Mr. Tomtrnson. $156 million. 

Mr. Sisk. $156 million ? 

Mr. Tomutnson,. Yes. 
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Mr. Sisk. In other words, the cost of the western slope development 
would run approximately one-third of the total cost of the project? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Yes. 

If you wish, I can refine those figures, but that is roughly correct. 

Mr. Sisk. I am sure they are in the record, but I do not have them 
before me this morning, and as you know, these hearings have been 
rather a stopgap proposition and it is a little hard to call them to 
mind. 

And the actual water to be transferred there is about 69,000 acre- 
feet ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. On the average, yes. 

Mr. Sisk. At a cost of approximately one-third of the total cost? 

Mr. Tomirnson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. And that transmountain diversion then—that is neces- 
sary in order to firm up the supply both for irrigators and for munici- 
pal users in the Arkansas Valley ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. AsprnatL. Thank you very much. 

The Chair understands that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Saylor, will not be here this morning although he had notice of the 
hearing. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Hosmer, is not here this morn- 
ing and he had notice of the hearing. I think I am correct in under- 
standing that those gentlemen had asked for some time. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Chenoweth. 

After he has finished, if there is any remaining time, and others 
wish to ask questions, the additional time may be used for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Curenowetn. Mr. Chairman, I want to again express my ap- 
oreciation to the members of the committee and particularly to Mr. 
Sisk, the gentleman from California, for his interest in this project, 
and for his effort to obtain information concerning this project. I 
do gg it very much. 

Now, Mr. Tomlinson, I want to go into one further feature of this 
project, about which there has been some question raised, and that is 
the available supply of water. 

Mr. Tomnrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You will recall that there has been some question 
raised as to whether or not water is available for the Fryingpan proj- 
ect in the event that it is developed, and I would like to have you and 
the other members of the Bureau who are sitting at the table with 
you, tell this committee just what the figures show concerning the 
availability of water, how much water is available, and whether or 
not there will be an adequate supply of water for this Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

Mr. Tomutyson. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to attempt to answer 
that question. 

In estimating the water for the western slope, the Bureau very 
carefully analyzed the records of the stream flow, the water rights 
that have been filed with the State engineer and every other piece 
of information dealing with that subject that we could find. 
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I have a number of exhibits and charts, hydrographs, and other 
material, which I would like to offer to the committee. It is a little 
too bulky to put into the record, I think, but I think the committee 
might like to have this information for its files. 

I think it will prove conclusively that there is ample water supply 
for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

What we did was to go to the State engineer’s office in Colorado 
and get every water right that is on record and it is a part of this 
material which I offer for the committee’s file; we have a photostatic 
copy of every decree filed in the district involved, which is district 
No. 38, in the State enginer of Colorado’s office. 

We have plotted those. First we have divided them into three 

categories. 

Category A were those which could not be conceivably affected by 
the project. By that I mean, a water right which, we will say, would 
be on Woody Creek, located on this map here | indicating], which 
would be in this area here. No matter how you would operate the 
project, it could not have any possible effect on that water supply. 

The other two categories are “B” and “C.” Category B, would 
include the water r ights on the main stem of the Roaring Fork below 
the Aspen Reservoir, which could be served by the Aspen Reservoir. 
And we have plotted those with little green circles on this large chart. 
Now, if any member of the committee wishes, we have extra copies 
of this particular map if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Asprnati. Do you have them with you ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes; we have them with us. Would you like 
us to give them to the members of the committee / 


Mr. Aspinauy. Yes, if you will just pass them around for the use 
of the members of the committee. 

Then, the request which Mr. Tomlinson has made that the state- 
ments, charts, and other matters be submitted for the record, if there 
is no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


RoaRING ForkK River BASIN WATER RIGHTS AND THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 
PROJECT 


Existing reclamation law provides that Federal reclamation projects operate 
within the provisions of State water law. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
would obtain water rights through the Colorado appropriation system and 
would divert water in accordance with priority as administered by the Colorado 
Water Commissioners. No water right could be hurt. In addition, replace- 
ment studies for the Aspen Reservoir recognized project replacement obligation 
to insure certain contingent future uses such as additional industrial and irriga- 
tion consumptive use above Cameo on the Colorado River. 

A tabulation of all existing water rights in the Roaring Fork River Basin 
was inspected and separated into three categories, as follows: 


Category A: Rights on tributaries of Fryingpan and Hunter Creek and all 
other tributaries of Roaring Fork not supplying project water. 

Category B: Rights on mainstem of Roaring Fork which can be served by 
Aspen Reservoir. 

Category C: Rights in Roaring Fork Basin—Fryingpan, Hunter Creek, 
and their tributaries supplying project water which cannot be served by 
Aspen Reservoir. 

About S88 percent of the water rights fall in category A and could not be 
physically affected by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Only about 3 percent 
of the existing rights are in category C. Category B and C rights are shown 
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on map marked “Exhibit 1° (which is included in the committee files), and 
tabulated as tables 1 and 2. 

Aspen Reservoir would operate for project replacement during low-flow periods 
and could physically serve all ditches below the reservoir outlet. There is no 
evidence, however, that Roaring Fork mainstem ditches below Aspen are short 
of water or would require any replacement from Aspen Reservoir. Table 3 
gives all available diversion records for mainstem ditches showing that during 
the extremely dry year of 1954 more water was diverted than during the very 
good year 1952. Although 1954 was one of the poorest water years of record, 
the minimum daily unused flow of the Roaring Fork River at Glenwood Springs 
during the irrigation season was over 300 cubic feet per second, or enough water 
for an additional 75,000 acres of irrigated land. Comparison of Norris and 
Glenwood Springs flows, along with the altitude-runoff relationships, indicates 
that even in the low-water year 1954 there was about 100,000 acre-feet unused 
Fryingpan River flows. 





Drainage (Acre-feet) 
area — —— 1911-44 
(square miles) = average 


Fryingpan below Norrie__-------- ; : 131 1 64, 000 131, 000 
Fryingpan at mouth 275 100, 000 | 225, 000 
Roaring Fork below Fryingpan 835 310, 000 685, 000 
Roaring Fork at mouth - : 2 1, 460 1 478, 000 | 1 1, 067, 000 


! Recorded flow, other quantities estimated. 


The District No. 38 water commissioner does not keep records of ditch diver- 
sions from Fryingpan River. Records are kept for only one Hunter Creek 
ditch, the Red Mountain ditch, and only a few mainstem Roaring Fork ditches 
showing mainly the first and last day water was diverted, average rate of di- 
version, and approximate quantity diverted for the season. Similar records 
are available for other tributary areas. 

Several Roaring Fork tributaries are chronically short of irrigation water by 
reason of location even in the very best years. The Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect could not have any effect upon this condition. There is no evidence that 
mainstem ditches (shown on exhibit 2, which is included in the committee’s 
tiles) called on junior tributary rights to pass water during even the late sum- 
mer months of 1954. Rather, tables 5 and 6 show that all mainstem ditches 
had water when required while senior rights on Woody Creek, see table 4, were 
short of water. The 1954 hydrograph (exhibit 3 in committee’s files) of Hunter 
Creek flow at the gage near the mouth gives a good picture of probable 1954 
Woody Creek flow as they are adjacent tributaries draining about the same 
area and topography. From the Hunter Creek hydrograph we see that Woody 
Creek flow during August and September 1954, was probably about 10 cubic feet 
per second to serve about 100 cubic feet per second of decreed rights. Thus, 
Woody Creek ditches were very short of water while junior mainstem priorities 
received water by reason of location. A 1950 report entitled “Value of Water 
for Irrigation in the Roaring Fork River Basin of Colorado” by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege studying the need for and value of supplemental irrigation water deals only 
with four tributary areas, Woody Creek, Fourmile Creek, Cattle Creek, and 
Capitol Creek, and recognizes that mainstem Roaring Fork ditches are not short 
of water. 

There are only about 300 acres of irrigated land served from Hunter Creek 
and less than 1,000 acres served from Fryingpan River below diversion features 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, see table 2. 1954 hydrographs for Hunter 
Creek, Fryingpan Creek, and Lime Creek are shown as exhiibts 3, 4, and 5, in 
the committee’s files. Inspections of the hydrograph and project operating 
principles limiting diversion from Lime Creek to the months of May and June 
show that there would be no conflict between existing rights and project diver- 
sions. Project diversions from Fryingpan River during 1954 would have been 
stopped about July 1 to maintain the required fish flow below Norrie. Loca- 
tion and extent of existing rights on the Fryingpan River definitely preclude 
any competition with project diversions even in 1954. Project divertible flow 
studies for the Hunter Creek area fully recognized existing water rights near 
the mouth including the power right, by limiting the diversion period. Proj- 
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ect diversions would have been stopped in 1954 some time during the last week 
of June. 

This determination proves the legal availability of water for the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project and this conclusion is supported by the April 1955 memorandum 
entitled “Hydrologic Studies, Western Slope Features, Fryingpan-Arkansas Proj- 
ect” by the Chief Engineer of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

By letter of June 9, 1955, to Congressman Chenoweth, the State engineer, Mr. 
J. BE. Whitten stated that he had checked the reports made by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board as to the availability of supply for the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project and found no reason to disagree with the conclusion that there is ample 
water to take care of all commitments together with 75,000 acre-feet for the 
project. 

TABLE 1.—Mainstem Roaring Fork water rights below Aspen Reservoir 


Cubic feet 


per second Remarks 


Name of ditch Priority No. Date 





Lower 5 J . 15, 1882 | 1. 50 
North Side Pioneer- 30.............| May 15, 1882 1.00 
: y 20,1883 2. 40 
s cplesan Gotacel woaeramuan 5, 1916 . 89 
Robinson. _. ; a pinaawaiphie 15, 1882 | 
bak ek duties . 15,1885 
7. 15, 1886 
. 25,1899 
ait . 25,1900 ' 
Wheeler-. > / | Sept. 1, 1882 : Above mouth of Hunter 
Creek. 
Basin | Oct. 20,1882 
ae Mar. 27, 1885 
Mar. 25, 1886 
94. Mar. 1,1890 
Robertson OE ease ----| Feb, 11, 1883 
| Apr. 1, 1885 
| Apr. 2,1950 
Harris and Reed_-- Re 
Roe _| Nov. 2,1890 
Gelder- --.-- > | Mar. 15, 1909 
.--.--| Oct. 1,1884 
Atkinson f | Mar, 25, 1885 
| Apr. 12,1909 
Dec. 20, 1884 
Mar. 25, 1885 
Feb. 15,1907 | 
Avr. 12,1910 
{ Mar. 19, 1950 
NE Siva coseseeuboune 3B. Apr. 1,1885 
Apr. 6, 1903 
cnc | 
351__ Apr. 5,1904 
Crane and Peebles : sancuef Ape. 1,1088 
29: .| Apr. 1,1890 
Kelso. _. ; ...-..-..| Apr. 15, 1885 
Apr. 15, 1890 | L 
Sept. 1,1936 ‘ Tributary of Roaring Fork. 
Hyde_-- 2 Nov. f. 1885 | . | Power. 
June 2, 1913 | , | Domestic. 
Cravens... 141 Apr. 15, 1886 | 
Grace and Shehi 142 Apr. 23. 1886 a 
Ist En! 302 Apr. 23, 1890 | . 
Home Supply- 2 179 May 27, 1887 ; 
261 May 1, 1905 | \ | 
261 . 5. | 
377 | Apr. 15, 1907 b 
Glenwood sucess) SSBB DA. Nov. 18, 1900 32. Domestic (also from Cattle 


Creek.) 
Ist Enl_- — ...-| Nov. 18, 1901 | y | 
Salvation___- ase nen os ...| Aug. 2, 1902 | 32. | Above mouth of Hunter 
| Creek. 


w 
$F DO Sm SO = OWS 


Ri 
S 


simp ete! 
Seu SSesyssssues 


. FN 
>~op- 
SS 


no 











218A_ ‘ ers... 
429 Apr. 17, 1829 
John Ruedi- -- 394A : June 15, 1882 | 
325 --| June 5, 1899 | 
Lyons._- 226A A B-2.....; June 1, 1907 
407 Mar. 13, 1920 
Wheatley 259 ..| May 15, 1895 
260 June 1, 1902 | 
367 ... Mar. 1, 1996 
262... .... June 1, 1°86 
316......-.-.... May 1, 1891 
397 June 1,1915 | 
263 May 1, 1890 
317... May 1, 1891 


wor 
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TABLE 1.—Mainstem Roaring Fork water rights below Aspen Reservoir—Con. 


Name of ditch 


Flynn...--- 

Slough ditch and Banning 
Lateral___-- = oie 

John Cerise__- ‘ 

Nellie Bird 

Cox and Henry - 

Riverside. _ - 

Smith No. 1 


Smith No. 2 
| Nes 


Nash and Peterson________- 
Eli Cerise ist Enl 

John J. 

Oxford No. 2 


Patterson and Cummins Ist 
Enl. 


East Aspen City 
Vagneur-Durox 
Harris 


Cerise and Arbaney 
Grange and Cerise 


Hopkins Pump and Pipeline 


| 





Priority No. 


394... 


ana: 


395... .- 


Mo 
210AAA______ 


Source: Colorado state engineer’s office. 


2! May 


_| May 


Date 


1, 1888 | 
1, 1890 
31, 1884 
| May 31, 1890 
Mar. 29, 1885 
Sept. 5, 1905 
June 9, 1885 


Nov. 
Nov. 


1, 1885 
Sept. 1, 1900 
June 1, 1888 
do___. 
eae nea 
Apr. 20, 1884 
Apr. 20, 1890 
1, 1893 


Sept. 


| May 
Sept. 
| Aug. 
| May 
May 
| Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 15, 1918 | 


| Nov. 20, 1893 

| May 1, 1932 
Aug. 26, 1936 | 
Raby 
Aug. 23, 1946 | 
Sept. 3, 1946 | 
June 15, 1947 | 
June 26, 1947 | 
Aug. 4, 1947 | 

Apr. 1,1951 
Mar. 30, 1951 | 
Aug. 24, 1951 | 
| 





3 
4 


| Cubie feet 
| per second 


. 20 
. 80 


6. 58 


42. 
3. 


68 
00 
. 25 


3. 94 


3. 00 
3.00 


3. 00 
. 90 
. 90 
. 44 

21. 56 


3. 00 


. 00 
2. 62 


9.0 
». 66 
3. 33 


"| 80 


20 


. 20 
. 80 


3. 00 


. 50 
. 00 


. 23 
. 30 


. 50 
- 50 





Remarks 


Above mouth of Hunter 
Creek. 
Do. 


Conditional. 
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TABLE 2.—Fryingpan and Hunter Creek water rights below Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project collection system 


Cubic feet 
| per second 


Remarks 





Name of ditch Priority No. Date 
Lime Creek (tributary of 
Fryingpan): 
Woods Lake Reservoir_...| 507......------ July 5,1947 
P.J. E. & S. power pipe- | 544 Aug. 11,1947 
line. 
Fryingpan River: 
Fryingpan a ee Apr. 20, 1883 
iicenns ...| Sept. 15, 1890 
Hall.--- 208C CCB July 1,1890 
Koch 178 and 253._..| July 1,1911 
Mizer Web cnccacccnal Cas 5 bee | 
Dearhamer pipeline Bitch dcncoweuls eae 
L&A ‘ tase mammal Sept. 3, 1900 
Alvin Sloss_- ao. | May 1,1902 
Edith e* (ol Ei echusd<ndale May 1,1904 
Nast ditch and pipeline | 368_........--- May 1, 1906 
No. 1. | | | 
| 
Nast ditch and pipeline | 369............|.....do-.......- 
No. 2. | 
| | 
Troy.- orcs Sata | 427__._........| May 10, 1928 
Crowley Fryingpan | eee a 
Hendricks fish pond and | 630_......---.-| Sept. 1, 1951 
pipeline. 
Hunter Creek (tributary of | 
Roaring Fork): | 
Red Mountain.-- Se a | May 15, 1884 
205... Nov. 27, 1888 
227B _. Apr. 3, 1909 
400 | Sept. 3, 1915 | 
Hunter Creek flume and | 284 June 10, 1886 
pipeline. 
Red Mountain pipeline_..| 576--- | Sept. 11, 1947 
McFarlane ; ..-| 479_. | Aug. 4, 1946 
Bradshaw No.2 --.-----| 487 | June 16, 1947 
Loughran --- -| 488. June 17, 1947 
Overflow |} 491... June 19, 1947 | 
Durox : : 492 June 20, 1947 
Little William - --- 500 June 28, 1947 
Huston | 530 July 28, 1947 
Evans No. 2 607_- Aug. 5, 1950 
639 May 14, 1952 


Source: Colorado State engineer’s office. 


TABLE 3.—1954 and 1952 diversions, Roaring Fork (mainstem) ditches 


Name of ditch 


15.0 


2.5 


. 30 
1.74 
. 60 
20. 


NNON, 


nm, 


10. 


. 00 
. 00 
. 59 
31 
. 00 


. 26 
. 30 
. 624 
. 76 
0 

0 

. 664 
0 

0 
34 


1954 diversions 


Power—also 279.55 acre-foot 
storage decree. 


Power. 


| Domestic. 


South 


Fryingpan. 


| Power. 


Domestic. 


Power. 


Fork of 


| 2 acre-foot storage also. 


No location shown. 


| Do, 
| Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Conditional. 


| Last day | 


Acre-feet 


of diver- | 





1952 diversions 


Acre-feet 





|Last day 


of diver- 





| sion | |} sion 
nnaemannypenmenicanpemennine a - — | 
Last Chance---- spatenel 960 | Oct. 1 |- ee 
Wheatley at 1, 440 i Dncaightawisis : 
Kester. __- | 2, 400 |...do._---| 3,600 | Oct. 1 
Grace and Shehi---- 4,050 | Oct. 15 3,600 | Do. 
Home Supply 18, 360 | Sept. 25 | 9,600 | Do. 
Robinson | 9,181 | Oct. 15 7, 680 Do. 
Harris and Reed 3,600 | Oct. 1 4, 320 Do. 
North Side Pioneer fe 960 Ries: 160 Do. 
Basin q . | 8, 100 es 7, 200 Do. 
Slough. - 3, 600 een 6, 300 Do. 
Kelso. - - . ; Sante 840 OO xcana 720 Do. 
Crane and Peebles_-. ; : a 2,400 | Oct. 15 1, 440 Do. 
Glenwood__- 12,000 | Oct. 1} 9, 600 Do. 
Robertson__--- 1,800 |...do- | 1, 800 Do. 
Atkinson Canal. 1, 680 1,080 | Sept. 1 


Source: Colorado Water Commissioner District No. 38 Field Books. 


| accent 
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TaBLeE 4.—Woody Creek water rights 












































ee oe } | _ . | 
| 
se Priority | ‘ | Cubic feet. | ‘ ‘ 
Name of ditch No. | Date per second | Remarks 
pyre chasis tehaieraeeaeing ck mame 
Woody Creek decrees: } 
PGi 896 Fe 2b a knnvesclcesendenescsess= sual S Bic caGouanse June 18, 1880 4.00 
De reiccrecets | Mar. 2, 1884 5.75 
145 | May 1, 1886 | None 
4033 ..... |} June 1,1916 | 13. 19 
eae Sept. 1, 1936 | 15. 26 
AN EOI so Risncincasargstncenindocmeaumas Pe 3 Socom May 17, 1881 | 1.00 
SS eS ae eee Ee 3.00 
| 88 ...--| May 4, 1884 | 3. 20 
403K -..-.-- June 1, 1916 | 10. 80 
NINN 5 iii iacdpcseteu lasek dauenncantucammeue 104._.....-] Sept. 1, 1884 | 40 
PR eins iis becndddcwisbhiateggessdankpages | Es co a0 June 14, 1888 | 3.00 
| I anocns June 1, 1928 18.00 
Biba dean etdcnncbian den an &aeocggete [a Sept. 24, 1888 2. 80 
PE cnt dcadsudcsewkecat aba dieidciddonattel a mdi June 1,1915 | . 28 
et. ......- June 1,1916 | . 63 
Ne I inn ci cacekuanscanaaaniie Ct isccees July 15,1951 | 2. 00 
Little Woody Creek decrees: 
WE Aloe cole sobaccenupuscccacéadasumece | 990......<- May 18, 1885 .10 
PEIN aa nin ck ask densnctingei oon 1 MOC. ccnas June 1, 1916 | .40 | 
2 re oe jeieet aie ae eanaa amen > eae. May 8, 1885 . 20 
IIR 66 3x sibcnidedancdsescneee De ckaene May 15, 1940 | . 60 
tidal 6k kvndasccvcksccnmcascecnsqnam wa vaes June 15, 1886 | 1.80 
NN Sn icc wire wai annedeaeiin ances a June 1,1916 | 1.7 
D’ Avignon 2d enlargement-.........._.-- ca EE ace May 1,1901 . 659 
i cE ea coaectnbeiinaeaseeass 213D__....| May 1,1901 . 224 
Se eee MOA. . 2 val June 1,1916 | 3. 65 
Vagneur enlargement of D’Avignon___.-....--| 221B__---- Apr. 15,1905 | 1.5 
Scott (extension of D’Avignon).._....-...._--- | 221B......| Apr. 15, 1905 | 1.5 
lst enlargement (3d D’Avignon) ------- a , | Sept. 1, 1936 2. 5 
i indkcckadlenccnchiwebassSeneuvtaapenade Peers Nov. 15, 1893 .79 
| @en....68 June 1,1916 | 18 
on. oa | May 10, 1946 | 2.00 
Little Woody Ist enlargement---_--____.._-_- adit AIS a sosees |} June 1,1916 | 1.50 
D’ Avignon 4th enlargement--_-.......-..--.-- lo an.-.08 May 8, 1946 | 1.00 ‘ 
Source: Colorado State engineer’s office. y —" “ 
TABLE 5.—1954 Woody Creek diversions 
Diversions 
Ditch Priority | Cubic feet Average | Acre-feet| Acres 
No. per second Last day} cubic diverted | irrigated 
water feet. per 
used second 
diverted 
dd sake ucareoneineueleausgaueans Fed kten2s 4.00 | Sept. 15 11 2, 640 500 
Wea cccsc x 5.75 Ls 
ee. 604: None 
403J .....- 13. 19 
463..... | 15. 26 
38. 20 
NID obs aioiccsacvceitods i ania: 4.00 | Sept. 1 1 240 50 
ae citeadeitetnnwchnhoksSanaete ee 3.00 Sept. 15 5.5 1, 320 300 
oh 3. 20 
403K .....- 10. 80 
17.00 
as esis aa caches cans 3.00 | Aug. 15 3 360 150 
ae 18. 00 
21.00 
iN co ie <= 280 | Sept. 1 1.5 315 75 
I chit Biaips dist cennndsdmenl WE one: ‘1.80 | Sept. 15 1.8 432 90 
403B ...... 1.7 , 
3. 50 
I vies cde nceeshee cae 213D__....|  .224| Aug. 1 1 120 30 
403A...... 3. 65 ; 
3. 874 


Source: Colorado Water Commissioner District No. 38 field books. 
62757—55——_27 
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TABLE 6.—1954 Roaring Fork diversions 














































Diversions i 
be 
— Average | Acre-feet | Acre-feet i 
No. second Last day| cubic | diverted | irrigated 3 
water | feet per a 
used second ¥ 
diverted he 
aside Moe 3.00 | Oct. 1 3.5 960 215 3 
encncene 4.00 2 
7.00 5 
seen epee raaEe Sg = eee 6 1, 440 415 i 
1.00 4 

3.10 
7. 40 4 
einai dpaaneaame egemiaiislaas 6.30 |...do....| 10 2, 400 450 ed 
aes . 69 b 
(Snowmass Creek enters) | 
Grace and Shehi-...........| 142.......- 8.50 | Oct. 15 : 
Ritenncar 12. 24 ri 
isiahiaiil 2 
20. 74 4 
ee Bedi uimnvate 20.00 | Sept. 25 60 18, 360 1, 225 4 
OH ata 15.00 i 
/ Pats 5.00 3 
Wi snEaae 16. 50 i 
daa 4 
i 56. 50 , 
(Fryingpan River enters) ; 
$6 |) RADIATOR. ....2.2-060500-500: B.envcessis 5.00 Oct. 15 34 9, 181 805 ‘ 
2.00 4 

212C......-. 10. 70 

eee 20. 06 

40. 26 

15 | Harris and Reed-.-.-.-_-.--.-- eae eg 9. 00 Oct. 1 15 3, 600 450 
| 15. 273 
24. 273 












15 | North Side Pioneer ----...._- 30 2 oe 4 960 215 


yr 
ss 
















$3 et cr or 


FSR) SeS| SSSSS 





45. 

Se Nh ceanactccdemsianien a 6. 
We asacere 42. 

49. 

22 | Kelso. -..--. axiom nia ineaeaean belay ae... é 





25 | Crane and Peebles-._-.-_--- 10-15 8 2, 400 320 





26 | Glenwood 10-1 50 12, 000 1, 600 


no 
: 
ow ; 
RE 
= 
BESS | rege 
S|sss| sek 


S 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 6.—1954 Roaring Fork Divisions—Continued 


Diversions 


Cubic feet Average | Acre-feet | Acre-feet 


per | Lastday| cubic | diverted | irrigated 
second | “water | feet per 
used second 


Priority 
No. 


(Crystal River enters) 
30 | Robertson. 


Rese eS | coe 
#8) SaSsss| sss 


8 


1 Tributary. 
Source: Colorado Water Commission District No. 38 field books. 


MEMORANDUM, APRIL 1955 
To: Ivan C. Crawford. 
From: R. M. Gildersleeve. 
Subject: Hydrologic studies—Western Slope features, Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

When a preliminary report on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project was first sub- 
mitted to this office, the diversion area included about 77 square miles on 
Fryingpan Creek, north Fork of Fryingpan Creek, and North Fork of Hunter 
Creek. The runoff originating above the diversion had to be estimated from 
records of streamflow of Fryingpan Creek (River) at Norrie and North Fork of 
Fryingpan Creek (River) near Norrie. These records were available for only 
6 or 7 years, or 1911 through 1916. The period used in the project study was 
1911-44, and the extension of such a short period of record might be subject to 
considerable error. 

Consequently, an independent study was made by the engineering staff of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board. Mr. F. C. Merriell, of the Colorado River 
Water Conservation District, also made an independent study. The average for 
the 1911-44 period, according to the estimates made at that time, were as follows 
(units 1,000 acre-feet) : 


rete 

jater Con- 

Merriell servation 
Board 


United States 
Bureau of 
Reclamation 


—— 


North Fork of Fryingpan near Norrie . ‘ 42.2 
Fryingpan at Norrie i Ki 90.6 


132.8 


Runoff originating above diversion (1,000 acre-feet) : 
North Fork Fryingpan Creek ; . 15.6 
Frying Creek : E 67.0 
North k 5 5.8 


88.4 


As a result of these checks it appeared that the Bureau water supply study 
was reasonable. The original project plan was later modified by addition of 
9.2 square miles of North Fork drainage area and 8.6 square miles on Lime 
Creek making a total of 95 square miles, with the runoff originating above the 
diversion estimated to average 104,100 acre-feet. The project was extended in 
order to provide for recommended residual fish flows which were in excess of 
those which had been contemplated in the original studies. The amount of the 
runoff originating above the diversion which could actually be diverted was 
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finally estimated by the Bureau to average 69,200 acre-feet for the 1911-44 
period, exclusive of an average annual amount of 5,000 acre-feet which could 
be diverted by the existing Busk-Ivanhoe Tunnel. This estimate was based 
on studies of peak runoff in excess of canal and tunnel capacities which would 
be spilled from the system and on allowances for water which would be by- 
passed to meet fish flow requirements. The basis of these studies appeared to 
be logical to members of the engineering advisory committee which had been 
appointed in May 1949 by the policy and review committee set up by the water 
conservation board to study and make recommendations on the project to the 
board. The members of the engineering committee were R. J. Tipton, chairman, 
Cc. H. Jex, B. F. Powell, F. C. Merriell, J. R. Riter, and myself. 

Another feature of the project in which the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board took an active part was with respect to the additional water which could 
be diverted from the Roaring Fork through the existing Twin Lakes Tunnel 
as a result of the contemplated project enlargment of the existing Twin Lakes 
Reservoir in the headwaters of the Arkansas. These additional diversions could 
be put through some of the project powerplants to increase the potential genera- 
tion by the project, although the water itself would actually be earmarked for 
the owners of the tunnel and original reservoir, and the diversions would be 
made under their existing priority rights. The Colorado Water Conservation 
Soard staff made a check study of the Bureau estimates of such possible addi- 
tional diversions. This study was adopted by the Bureau in lieu of its original 
estimates, as a part of the project report. 

The engineering committee mentioned above was assigned the task of deter- 
mining the replacement capacity in Aspen Reservoir which would be required 
in the operation of the west slope diversion features of the project. Criteria for 
the study were set up by the committee as a whole, and the actual work was 
performed by the Colorado Water Conservation Board staff. The criteria used 
and the results of the study are contained in a memorandum by the committee 
dated July 16, 1949. The replacement requirements were based on daily flow 
conditions which existed in the low runoff seasons 1934-35, 1939-40, and 1940-41. 
It was found that the largest replacement requirement for the 1911-44 period 
would be for the 1934-35 season, and would be 5,300 acre-feet for replacement 
of ultimate diversions by the Independence Pass (Twin Lakes) Tunnel, and 
3,200 acre-feet for replacement of diversions by the Fryingpan-Arkansas system, 
or a total of 8,500 acre-feet. The storage requirement which would furnish a 
full supply, regardless of natural shortage in streamflow, to existing canals 
in the vicinity of Aspen amounted to 5,800 acre-feet for the 1934-35 season. 

In the same study the required storage capacity for certain contingent uses 
was determined to be 9,100 acre-feet. On the basis of this study the engineering 
advisory committee recommended construction of the Aspen Reservoir to its 
full physical capacity of about 28,000 acre-feet. 

The replacement requirements were calculated not only for full development 
of water facilities existing and authorized at the time, but contemplated some 
future uses in amounts agreed upon at that time by the advisory committee. 
These amounts were 90,000 acre-feet annually for depletions by lands to be 
irrigated in the future above Cameo, and 300,000 acre-feet annually for deple- 
tions by future industrial uses above Cameo. The projects existing and author- 
ized at the time included Grand River Ditch, Moffat, and Jones Pass Tunnels, 
Colorado-Big Thompson project and Independence Pass (Twin Lakes) Tunnel. 
As previously mentioned, allowance was made in the study for full development 
of these projects. Allowance was also made for a total irrigation and power 
demand of 943,200 acre-feet annually. 

The 1954 water year was also one of very low runoff. As a check against 
the replacement requirement as contained in the memorandum of July 16, 1949, 
a study was made on the same basis for the 1954 season. The results of this 
study, as compared with the maximum requirements arrived at for 1934 stream- 
flows were as follows: 









Replacement requirements (1,000 acre-feet) 1954 1934 





Ultimate Independence Pass diversions..........-..---.------------------------- 
FREERIDE GINRIIOID. 65.53 < do cccncinmep st sun etd tsp Paw nles mend a heme 


; mr 
ow | & oO 





Tae 


0 hea 
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The storage capacity necessary for contingent uses of 9,100 acre-feet accord- 
ing to the memorandum of 1949, was found to be ample on the basis of 1954 
streamflows. 

The replacement requirement represents the storage capacity necessary to re- 
place to the stream the amounts of water which would be diverted by the rehabil- 
itated Independence Pass system and the Fryingpan-Arkansas collection system 
at times when such divisions would not be possible because of streamflows at 
Cameo less than the demands at that point. The maximum amount which 
would need to be replaced would be, of course, the total amount which was being 
diverted at the time, and this replacement would return the streamflow back 
to its original or natural volume. 

The requirement to supply natural shortages for canals at Aspen is the 
amount of storage capacity necessary, in addition to replacement capacity, to 
furnish an ideal supply to those canals at times when the natural streamflow 
would be below the ideal requirements. It represents a further use which could 
be made of the total capacity available at the Aspen Reservoir site. 

There are other uses which the engineering committee considered might be 
made of the physical capacity of Aspen Reservoir if certain future developments 
should occur. The capacity required for these uses, as shown in the 1949 memo- 
randum, was 9,100 acre-feet. Our study indicates that this capacity would 
suffice for those uses under 1954 streamflow and diversion conditions, 

An analysis of flows in the Roaring Fork and demands at Aspen and at 
Cameo was also made to estimate the amounts of water which would be avail- 
able in Aspen Reservoir to take care of the requirements for the 1934 and 1954 
seasons. It appears that the reservoir would have filled by July 1, 1983, and 
replacement requirements for that season would have amounted to 3,600 acre- 
feet and the amount necessary to supply natural shortages of the Aspen canals 
would have been only 600 acre-feet. An additional 15,000 acre-feet would have 
been storable by June 1, 1934, with replacement and natural shortage require- 
ments for that season being 14,300 acre-feet. The reservoir would have refilled 
in 1935. 

With regard to the 1954 season, the reservoir would have stored some 25,000 
acre-feet in 1953. Replacement and natural shortage requirements would have 
been 2,500 acre-feet. An additional 10,000 acre-feet could have been stored in 
1954. The replacement and natural shortage requirements in the 1954 season 
were 11,400 acre-feet. 

It would appear that for either 1934 or 1954 there would be ample carryover 
to take care of the replacement and natural shortage items, with additional 
water in 1934 for contingent uses. Records are not yet available to deter- 
mine the amount which might be storable at Aspen in 1955. 

It may be concluded that, on the basis of present uses and full development 
of authorized and existing projects, there is water available for some diversion 
and full replacement by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in even the driest 
years of record. This is also true if such future uses as were considered by 
the engineering committee in 1949 are also placed on the water supply. As a 
matter of information, the Denver-Blue River diversion and full development of 
the Cliffs-Divide projects were also considered. If these were to be built, the 
replacement requirement for Aspen Reservoir would have been 12,200 acre-feet 
in 1934, and 11,100 acre-feet in 1954. The storage capacities required to supply 
natural shortages of the Aspen canals and for contingent uses would remain the 
same. The indication is that the 28,000 acre-foot capacity of Aspen Reservoir 
would be sufficient. 


Mr. Tomrinson. I think it would be helpful if it were. I was not 
going to impose upon the committee by suggesting that but I think it 
would be well if your staff would pick out of that any material that 
they thought would be helpful for the record, and have it inserted 
in the record along with other collateral material and charts and 
matters of that kind. 

Mr. AspinaLL. Without objection, the charts submitted by Mr. 
Tomlinson will be filed. 

The Chair hears none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here from the State 
engineer of Colorado, addressed to me under date of June 9, 1955, 
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relative to the water supply that would be available for the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project. I ask unanimous consent that that be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

Mr. AspINALL. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
OFFICE OF STATE ENGINEER, 
DIVISION OF WATER RESOURCES, 
Denver, June 9, 1955. 
Subject: The Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 
Hon. J. EpGAR CHENOWETH, 
Colorado Representative, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHENOWETH: The attention of this department has been called 
to the fact that certain allegations have been made before the committee now 
holding hearings in regard to the Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain diversion 
project. It seems that some question has arisen as to the reliability and 
authenticity of hydrographic records introduced in evidence. 

May I point out that the State of Colorado has, at the present time, and has 
had for many years past, a cooperative agreement in effect with the United States 
Geological Survey for obtaining, exchanging, and publishing hydrographic records 
of the State. We therefore accept the USGS’s records as official in this State, 
and the USGS in return accepts the records of the State engineer. We therefore 
see no reason for records obtained by either the Geological Survey or the State 
engineer being questioned as to authenticity or reliability. The United States 
Bureau of Reclamation uses these records in many of its studies, and this is also 
true of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, who made an independent study 
of the availability of supply for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. In fact the 
only hydrographic records available in this State, until a few years ago, were 
those obtained principally by the hydrographic department of the State engineer’s 
office. This office is charged with the responsibility of administering the decreed 
water rights throughout the State, and records obtained from the gaging stations 
maintained by the State and the USGS are recognized as official, and used in 
our official administrative service. 

I have checked the reports made by the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
as to the availability of supply for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and find no 
reason to disagree with their conclusion in this matter, to wit: That there is 
ample water to take care of all commitments, together with the 75,000 acre-feet 
which will be required by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

I trust that this information may be of some help, and that you will be 
successful in your efforts to have this project approved. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. WHITTEN, 
State Engineer of Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnati. You may proceed, Mr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. Tomiinson. The second category of water rights shown on 
this map in the green circles shows the water rights from the main 
stem of Roaring Fork, which could be served by the Aspen Reservoir. 
Now, those circles I would like to explain to the committee, have 
been plotted by our draftsmen by river miles, and on checking them, 
I find that some of them are shown on the wrong side of the river. 
The river miles where they are put are in the right position, but 
does not necessarily indicate whether the canal is on the right or 
left side. I wanted to point that out in case someone was looking 
for a particular place and saw it on the wrong side of the river. 

I might add that 88 percent of all the water rights found in this 
category could not possibly be affected at all by this project. 

In the second category, about 9 percent; and if the Aspen Reservoir 
were built at such a size, namely 28,000 acre-feet, which more than 
adequately meets all the requirements of the Colorado State law for 
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replacement storage, it would provide for improving existing rights 
as well as maintaining them, and also provide a large cushion for 
the expanded development for municipal and industrial use on the 
western slope. 

The other category, which we call category C for this particular 
discussion, are those water rights in the Roaring Fork Basin, the 
Fryingpan, Hunter Creek and their tributaries, supplying project 
water, which cannot be supplied by Aspen Reservoir. And we have 
marked those with red squares, such as you see down here on Hunter 
Creek, and up here on Fryingpan River itself, and on Lime Creek. 

Mr. CHEenowetH. What do those marks mean? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Those marks indicate that the water rights cannot 
be replaced by the Aspen Reservoir, by virtue of their location. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Because they are above it ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. They are above it; they are above or off on another 
stream. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I see. 

Mr. Tomurinson. And the project plan is fully to respect those 
rights. In other words, if there is not enough water flowing into 
the stream to serve those water rights, and to make any diversion, 
there will be no diversion. And the whole hydraulics of the project 
is based on that particular principle. 

Mr. CueNnowernu. And as I understand you, Mr. Tomlinson, the 
construction and the operation of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
will not, in any way, interfere with any of the decreed water rights 
on the western slope. 

Mr. Tomuinson. That is absolutely right. And I can go one step 
further. In category B it will not only not adversely affect them, 
but very probably it will beneficially affect them. 

Mr. CHenoweErtH. In other words, those below the reservoir will 
have their water rights firmed up with this project ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And will have greater assurance of water than 
they now have? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right. There will be no adverse effect to 
any single right; there will be some beneficial effect on some of them. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. When some of the Aspen witnesses were here, I 
gained the impression from some of them, that they were apprehensive 
that some of their water rights would be taken away from them. Now 
is that true? 

Mr. Tomtrnson. That is not true; you will recall that when some of 
the witnesses, I believe—— 

Mr. Asprnaty. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I gladly yield. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Tomlinson, you do not mean in your statement 
to say that they did not have any apprehension that they would not 
lose some of their water rights, because the record shows that they did 
have some apprehension. 

Mr. Tomutnson. You are absolutely right. What I was going to 
say was, that they said they had an apprehension, but when someone 
asked the question—I believe it was Mr. Sisk, although I am not cer- 
tain—but when one of the gentlemen on the committee asked questions, 
they immediately said they were not engineers, they were not hydrolo- 
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gists, they were not qualified to answer, but they did have their appre- 
hensions, and they wanted those apprehensions resolved. 

And that is what I am trying to do today, to say that we have checked 
this matter pretty carefully ; we not only have checked it ourselves but 
we have checked with the State engineer, the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board, and others and have found that our estimates of 
available water supply was even more conservative than any of the 
independent checks. Some of the material which I left with the com- 
mittee goes into that situation. 

Mr. Aspinauu. Now, if the gentleman will yield to me again. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I gladly yield. 

Mr. Asprnauu. In other words, the chart shows, and your view is, 
that none of the water that will be taken out for the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project has any adverse effect on the water rights existing, 
where there is need for that water? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right. The whole project is formulated on 
that basis. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Tomlinson, as I understand you, the situation, 
which the witnesses were disturbed about will be resolved and there 
is no foundation for their apprehensions. 

Mr. Tomuinson. That is right; I certainly think so. And if I were 
where those people are—and I can share their concern ; if I were there, 
and did not know the facts, I would also be concerned about it, because 
they depend upon these water supplies as a means of livelihood. How- 
ever, I think if I were sitting in their place, I would feel even better 
with the Aspen Reservoir sitting above me, then I would without the 
project, and without Aspen Reservoir. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. And in other words, the water that goes into 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is surplus and over and above that 
which present users require ? 

Mr. Tomutnson, Yes. 

Mr. Mier. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. On this chart which you have handed us entitled, 
“Fryingpan-Arkansas Project, Western Slope Area”’ 

Mr. Tomutnson. Dr. Miller, that is the same as the one shown on 
the board here. 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. There are listed 19 of these so called water rights 
areas in red squares, [ think. Is that right, 19? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Yes, that is about the number. 

Mr. Mitzer. Do I understand from your statement that those areas 
will continue to get their water, that their water rights are not 
affected ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. In no way whatever. 

Mr. Mitier. In anyway whatsoever ? 

Mr. Tomurinson. That is right. 

Mr. Mitazer. Is that the water rights they are using as of now ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Or what they might use in the future ? 

Mr. Tomiinson. The water rights which they have decreed to 
them. In many cases, they are not using their full decreed rights, 
but we have made allowance for the full decreed rights. Of course, if 
there is not water in the stream at those points, we cannot put addi- 
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tional water in there, but we will not take any water out of the 
stream when they have any right whatsoever to the water. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If the gentleman will yield to me again ? 

Mr. CuenowetH. I gladly yield. i 

Mr. AsprnaLu. What about the additional water rights also ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. They have been taken care of. 

Mr. Asprnauu. And the proposal of the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect with respect to those also? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes. 

We have been extra cautious and extra conservative; and, as I 
said, all of the official studies themselves, the State studies and the 
official western slope studies, have shown more water than we have 
claimed not by a large amount, but nevertheless, a slightly larger 
amount than we have claimed. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I would like to have you go into another matter, 
that of the amount of water. Do you have some figures showing the 
totals? 

Mr. Tomurnson. We have made these studies, we have checked with 
all of the records, and there is no reason, we think, to doubt that these 
figures are correct. The letter which you just introduced into the 
record from the State engineer, as late as this last month, states 
again that he has checked our figures and he has no reason to doubt 
the availability of water for this project. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The letter to which the gentleman has referred, and 
which the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, asked unani- 
mous consent to have included in the record, will be made a part of 
the record. 

The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Tomutnson. That project is based on an average of 69,000 acre- 
feet diversion. That amount will vary from year to year; it might 
be up to a little over 100,000, or it might go down as low as 25,000. 
We have gone into the various detailed studies on that; we have 
planned our project to use the water when it is available and to 
store it in years when we have a little above the average, and then 
use that carryover when we are below average, so that we come up 
with an average of about 69,000 acre-feet for the average annual 
diversion. 

Now, it was brought up before, I think at the hearings, that we 
do not allow for the Highline Canal which uses the Busk-Ivanhoe 
tunnel which goes through the Continental Divide, at approximately 
the same location as the project tunnel. We have made full allowance 
for that. That particular tunnel is very high; it has about 5 square 
miles of drainage area and there has been full allowance for the non- 
project diversion of all of that water. 

Flow fluctuations were allowed for and determined in fixing the 
economic canal capacity capable of diverting the estimated project 
water supply. And only about three-fourths of the estimated annual 
runoff above the project collection system is considered divertable. 
Base flow and priority and fishing flows are included in the other one- 
fourth of the runoff. We are definitely respecting the operating prin- 
ciples, which have been a subject of much discussion before this com- 
mittee, and there is no suggestion whatsoever that the project will 
not be operated in full compliance with those principles. The op- 
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erating principles will be included in the contract with the conserv- 
— district. 

r, CHENoweTH. In other words, in your opinion, Mr. Tomlinson, 
the operation of the project under those principles will fully protect 
the water users on the western slope? 

Mr. Tomutinson. I do not think there is any question about: it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And it will not interfere with their present or 
future use of the water ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. CueNowetaH. And it will not take any water away which they 
are now enjoying ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is right. And we will have water there 
available for expanded use in the future, too, over and above what 
they are using now. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. That is, through the operation of the Aspen 
Reservoir ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. CuEenowetu. I will gladly yield. 

Mr. Sisk. In view of the discussion relative to the availability of 
water for the Aspen Reservoir site 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. What is the normal flow of Roaring Fork at the Aspen 
— over a period of years; do you have figures showing the average 

ow ? 

Mr. Tomitnson. It is about 112,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Powe. 112,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Tomurnson. 112,000 acre-feet, Mr. Powell tells me. 

Mr. Powe. And then they have Twin Lakes? 

Mr. Tomurnson. And from that, for Twin Lakes, which is a private 
development, is taken 50,000 acre-feet, which makes a remainder of 
about 60,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Sisk. The free flow ? 

Mr. Tomurinson. 112,000 acre-feet, less the diversion on the part 
of the Twin Lakes Co. of around 52,000, which would make around 
60,000 net, after you take that off. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, after all of the water has been diverted, 
that is in the immediate area, there is flow down the river on an 
average of 62,000 acre-feet per year ; is that right ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is right. I might add, that in 1954, which 
was an unusually dry year—it was almost as dry as the dryest of 
record, 1934—they ran neck and neck for the bottom figure of 1934; 
1934 was a little bit more critical—there was ample water flowing out 
of the Roaring Fork River, at Glenwood Springs to irrigate about 
75,000 acres of additional land over and above what was being irri- 
gated at that time. So that there was that much water being wasted, 
so far as that basin of origin was concerned. 

And they all claim over there, that 1954 is the most critical year 
in twenty-odd years. Now, we have more than 

Mr. Stsx. Now, then, the difference between the 60,000, approxi- 
mately 60,000, acre-feet and the annual average flow is going down 
the river, and you expect to pick up the balance through these various 
canals here of an amount, just taking the figure here, round figure of 
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69,000, or put it in round figures, 70,000 acre-feet, which nee on 
diversion through the intermountain diversion ; that is, that difference 
there will be picked up now where in the area? I think that is in 
the testimony here somewhere, but will you just refresh my memory 
as to where that comes from ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. The project tunnel, sir, comes into the mountain 
at about this point [indicating] and takes the water from the Frying- 
pan River. And from the Fryingpan, it goes in this direction [in- 
dicating]. Then we have this additional tunnel, going south; we 
would Gave a tunnel going to the south fork and another going in 
this direction [indicating]; and another tunnel which would tap the 
north fork of Hunter Creek; and then we would have an open canal 
to Hunter Creek down here [indicating |—all of which, would tend 
to move the water from this tributory of Roaring Fork to Hunter 
Creek, up toward the canal tunnel in this directing here [indicating]. 

Mr. Sisx. Now, let me ask this: How much water do you propose 
diverting, which actually would flow into the Fryingpan? Not in- 
cluding the Roaring Fork, because you are gathering, as I understand, 
water for this project that normally woulud flow into both Roaring 
Fork and Fryingpan ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. And you are getting those waters, and you intend to 
divert it through this intermountain tunnel ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. How much water is coming out of Fryingpan River? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Just one second; I will look that up. 

Mr. Sisk. I do not mean the exact figures, but just approximately. 

Mr. Tomutnson. Mr. Powell says about 66,000 acre-feet from the 
Fryingpan as distinguished from the Roaring Fork proper, and all 
of the remainder which is a small amount, out of Hunter Creek tribu- 
tary to Roaring Fork. The figure here before me gives 4,000 acre-feet 
per year coming out of Hunter Creek which would be out of the 
Roaring Fork. 

Mr. hg Yes. 

Mr. Tomurnson. And the remainder which includes the North Fry- 
ingpan, 5,600 feet from here [indicating], and 4,600 from Lime Creek 
up here [indicating]. 

Mr. Sisx. In other words, better than 90 percent of the water 
comes out of Fryingpan ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. That is right. 

Mr. Sisx. From all sources, including Roaring Creek ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is correct. 

Mr. AspInaLL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr, Powell, there is one other thing that is troubling 
many cor in that area, and that is, if you take too much water 
from the upper tributaries, that is, from Hunter Creek and some of 
the other creeks, that it would have a tendency to ruin the natural 
grazing area in that area; has the Bureau made any study of that, 
and if so, what are the intentions relative to protecting that matter? 

Mr. Tomuinson. The intentions are—and by the way, I might say 
that we are going to take a small amount—Mr. Sisk brought out in his 
questions—from the tributory of Roaring Fork proper. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I understand that. 
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Mr. Tomutnson. When the Aspen Reservoir is put in, it would not 
only protect that water, but the other water rights, and many of 
them are downstream from the contemplated Fryingpan and the 
Roaring Fork supplies. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I understand, but in the upper reaches of the Hunter 
Creek, we will say, there are some valuable grazing areas and a little 
bit of water in certain years would dry up that range. Now this isa 
program to protect the users equally in that area? 

Mr. Tomuinson. The water we are taking is almost exclusively 
after the water passes the ranges themselves and goes into the streams 
and then it is diverted out by tunnel. And, as you will notice here, 
practically all of these are tunnels, that is, a major part of this is in 
tunnel. We do have some open canals on the various streams; we 
have some conduits, but the rest of it is tunneled from one channel to 
the other. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You have been going around and around my ques- 
tion. What I want to know is, if it will be the plan of the Bureau 
and of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, to protect those rangeland 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes, I will say the answer is “Yes,” but we think 
there will be no damage done. 

Mr. Aspinauu. Well, that is what I want to know. 

Mr. Tomurnson. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is the answer I wanted to get in the record. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield for a further question ? 

Mr. Cuenowertn. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I just wanted to bring this up in regard to your question : 
Do I understand the rights of these people along this North Fork and 
these small creeks here, above Hunter Creek, are fully protected ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Fully protected. I can say categorically that any 
rights on the west slope are. 

Mr. Powe ut. Yes. 

Mr. Tomuinson. Every right on the west slope that would be in- 
volved by this project would be fully protected. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, you cannot dry up the North Fork or 
Hunter Creek or any of these other creeks where the people are there 
presently enjoying the waters? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right. We are taking only surplus water. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnatit. May I ask the gentleman to yield further? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnautu. As I understand it, you are taking water that can 
no longer be used for domestic grazing? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right. The only water would be the di- 
version or storage rights under the State law, and we have fully 
protected those rights. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Tomlinson, as I understood you, you stated 
that there is an adequate water supply available for this project. 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right, and the record will indicate in the 
information which I have submitted, that our figures are more con- 
servative than the checks that have been made by the State engineer. 

Mr. CuenowetH. And you now state to this committee, without 
equivocation, that a water supply is available for this project? 
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Mr. Jacobson, you have worked for many years on water problems of 
the upper Colorado River. In your opinion is there an adequate 
water supply for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project from the waters 
of the upper Colorado River ? 

Mr. Jacosson. I would say categorically that there is adequate 
water for this project even before the construction of the storage 
facilities of the upper Colorado River project. There is no doubt as to 
the oe of the required amount of Colorado water needed for 
this pr oject. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Then you state without reservation that there is 
adequate Colorado River water available at this time for the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project ? 

Mr. Jacospson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomutnson. I do. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Is there any additional statement you wish to 
make ¢ 

Mr. Tomurnson. No. But I am prepared, I think, to answer any 
questions which might come up on the project. 

Mr. CHENoweTH. I thank you Mr. Chairman, for this time. 

Mr. Asprnautu. May I say we have a few minutes left, if there are 
any further questions. Is the gentleman from Colorado through ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think we are about through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Does the gentleman from California, Mr. Sisk, have 
any more questions ¢ 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that pretty well covers the questions that I had 
in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Are there any questions which any other member of 
the committee wishes to ask ? 

The Chair wishes to thank the witnesses for their appearance this 
morning and I wish to express the appreciation of the committee for 
permitting us to finish this hearing. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, I also wish to express my appre- 
ciation to the chairman and the members of the committee for making 
it possible to hold this hearing. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The saniiiiinn from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, 
handed to the chairman a statement from the Water Development As- 
sociation of Southeastern Colorado, in answer to the comments, the 
people of Aspen on the operating agreement, which is set forth in the 
agreement between the Colorado organization for the State of Colo- 
rado, relative to the operation of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. A 
request was granted some time ago to include this statement in the 
record and the Chair now hands it to the clerk for that purpose, to 
be made a part of the hearings. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. Will that be the last part of the record, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. No. The Chair indicated that it will be inserted 
right after the statement of the representative from the Aspen area. 

Mr. CuenoweTu. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, this concludes 
the hearings and completes all of the testimony that will be taken? 

Mr. Asprnatu. The chairman was about to announce that the hear- 
ings on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project are closed. 

The hearings will be printed as soon as possible. The chairman 
respectfully requests that the corrections necessary in the record will 
be made as soon as possible. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. I wish to thank the chairman for his courtesy in 
making this hearing possible. 

Mr. Asprnauu. It is always a pleasure to work with my colleague 
from Colorado. 

Mr. Sisx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the witnesses for 
coming back this morning. I want to express my appreciation of the 
testimony and I am sorry that my request may have caused them to 
come back. Of course, I understood others had some questions they 
wanted to ask. 

Mr. CuEeNnowetH. We appreciate the gentleman’s interest in the 
oroject. 

Mr. Asprnau. I want to assure the gentleman that he was not alone 
the cause of having these gentlemen come back. 

If there is nothing further to add, the Chair declares the hearings 
at an end, 

(Whereupon, the hearings were concluded at 10:35 a. m.) 


x 








